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PREFACE,. 


It  has  long  been  the  writer's  desire  to  give  to  the  public  a  volume  on  the  na- 
tive trees  of  Hawaii,  giving  popular  as  well  as  technical  descriptions  of  the  trees 
peculiar  to  Hawaiian  soil. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  plain  popular  descriptions  would  suffice,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  technical  part  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  book  valuable  for  both  the  layman  and  the  scientist,  it  was 
therefore  included. 

The  rather  lengthy  introduction  seemed  an  advisable  feature  and  necessary, 
as  it  gives  practically  for  the  first  time  a  more  or  less  detailed  description  of  all 
the  floral  regions  and  their  plant  associations  found  in  this  island  group,  not 
being  restricted  to  trees  alone  but  embracing  the  whole  plant  covering. 

In  the  sequence  of  families  Engler  and  Prantl's  Natiirliche  Pflanzenfamilicn 
Sj'Stem  has  been  followed,  beginning  with  the  Cryptogams  and  ending  with  the 
Compoaitae. 

Under  each  species  a  complete  reference  and  synonomy  is  given,  as  fur  as 
was  possible.  Of  course,  as  in  all  works  of  this  nature,  mistakes  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found,  which  will  have  to  be  overlooked  on  account  of  the  insular 
position  of  the  writer,  as  it  was  not  always  possible  to  consult  original  works, 
some  of  them  old  and  out  of  print  and  therefore  unobtainable.  It  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  Miss  JIarj'  A.  Day,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  for  the  loan  of  books  and  copies  of  articles,  etc. 

Following  the  reference  is  a  technical  description,  usually  enlarged  and  baaed 
on  material  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium;  onlj'  in  such  instances  as  when 
the  plant  is  very  common  or  has  not  been  collected  by  the  writer,  are  descrip- 
tions of  old  authors  quoted.  As  far  as  possible  native  names  are  given  under 
most  of  the  trees  in  italics,  as  well  as  any  legendary  or  other  facts  of  sufficient 
interest,  together  with  habitat,  plant  association,  etc.  Of  a  number  of  trees  of 
which  nothing  is  known  of  a  popular  nature,  the  technical  side  is  enlarged  upon, 
especially  in  the  family  Eutaceae  (genus  Pelea)  and  Campanulaceae  {tribe  Lo- 
belioideae). 

The  writer  wishes  here  to  acknowledge  above  all  the  kind  assistance  of  Prof. 
Dr.  Ignatz  Urban  of  Berlin,  Prof.  Le  Comte  of  Paris,  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Zahlbnickner 
of  Vienna  and  Profs.  B.  L.  Robinson  and  61.  L.  Fernald  of  Harvard,  in  the  loan 
of  herbarium  material,  mainly  types,  for  comparison,  without  which  the  authen- 
ticity of  many  determinations  would  have  been  doubtful:  this  refers  mainly  to 
the  tribe  Lobeiinideae  of  the  family  Campanulaceae.  one  of  the  most  intricate 
tribes  found  in  these  Islands. 
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Ail  such  plants  are  included  in  this  book  as  have  been  observed  by  the  writer 
as  trees,  even  if  uaually  occurring  as  shrubs.  To  the  many  species  of  trees  already 
known  the  writer  has  added  1  new  genus,  22  new  species,  31  new  \'8rieties,  3  new 
forms  and  1  new  hybrid,  which  are  all  described  by  him.  A  number  of  new 
species  were  discovered  by  the  writer,  but  described  by  various  authorities,  in- 
cluding 4  new  species  of  Palms  by  0.  Beccari  of  Florence,  Italy,  all  of  which 
are  included  in  this  book.  In  an  addendum  the  writer  describes  seven  new 
species,  seven  new  varieties  and  one  new  form  belonging  to  the  Family  Cam- 
panulaceae,  tribe  Lobelioideae.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  new  plants 
described  by  him  herein  up  to  seventy-two. 

It  was  also  necessary  in  some  instances  to  make  a  few  new  combinations. 

Of  the  215  photographs  nearly  all  were  taken  by  the  writer  in  the  field,  with 
the  exception  of  plates  1,  12,  17,  27,  68,  130,  and  131,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Hosmer ;  nos. 
29  and  37  by  Mr.  R.  Perkins;  no.  2,  by  Mr.  A.  Gartley,  and  nos.  23,  26  and  31,  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Baker,  to  ail  of  whom  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness. 

The  present  volume  is  primarily  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Ex-Governor  George 
H.  Carter,  who  headed  the  list  of  patrons  and  secured  the  necessary  funds  to 
insure  publication.  Credit  is  due  the  College  of  Hawaii  for  supplying  photo- 
graphic material  and  part  of  the  writer's  time. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  most  of  the  material  on  which  this  publication 
is  based  was  collected  by  the  writer  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  this  Territory. 

To  Dr.  H.  L.  Lyon  the  writer  is  indebted  for  technical  advice?,  and  to  Dr.  E. 
Hackel  and  Rev.  George  Kiikenthal  for  identification  of  Grasses  and  Cyperaeeae 
respectively. 

To  Mr.  Francis  Gay  of  Kauai  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  knowledge  of 
matters  pertaining  to  Hawaiian  names  of  trees  and  their  uses;  he  also  wishes  to 
express  his  thanks  to  all  those  who  extended  to  him  the  far-famed  Hawaiian 
hospitality  during  his  many  sojourns  on  the  various  islands  of  the  group. 

Last  but  not  least  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  o 
Prof.  H.  M.  Batlou  of  the  College  of  Hawaii  in  his  painstaking  reading  of  proof- 
sheets,  and  expresses  his  thanks  to  him  and  all  those  who  have  helped  in  the 
preparation  of  this  book. 

The  volume  is  herewith  presented  to  the  public,  who  the  writer  hopes  will  be 
lenient  towards  any  mistakes  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  English  not  being 
.his  mother-tongue. 

Joseph  F.  Rock. 
College  of  Hawaii, 
Honohiln.  T.  H.,  April  23,  1913. 
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KEY  TO  THE  FAMILIES. 


MONOCOTVLEDONOUS  OB   ENDOGENOUS   PLANTS. 
Ovary  superior,  nakea  flowers  uniaemal,  on  spnthaceoua  spadicea. 

Flowem  dioecious,  in  heads  or  spikes,  leaves  elongate,  prickly  at  the  edges. 


Ovary  superior,  syncarpous,  3-cel1ed,  perianth  of  6  segments  in  2  series. 
Perianth  regular,  wholly  eorolla-like,  cells  of  ovary  2  to  many  ovulata. 

IiUlacea« 
Perianth  small,  calyi-like,  fmit  drupaceous  or  baccate,  l-seeded,  leaves  palm- 
ate or  pinnate,  flowers  on  a  branching  spadix P&lnuM 

DICOTYLEDONOUS  OE  EXOGENOUS  PLANTS. 
L    Perianth  simple  or  none. 

Ovary  of  3  or  rarely  2  or  more  than  3  united  carpels,  with  1  or  2  pendu- 
lous ovules  in  each, 

Friiit  either  capsular,  separating  into  as  many  2  valved  cocci  as 

carpels,  or  succulent  and   indebiscent BiipIiorbUc«M 

Ovary  free  with  one  ovule,  styles  2  or  rarely  1. 
Ovnie  anatropouB  or  ampbitropous. 

Fruit  indebiscent  nut  or  drupe-like,  one  seeded....     UlmacMA 
Fruit   small,  drupe-like,   milkaap  present,  leaves  with  2   axillary 

stipules Horaceae 

Ovule  orthotropous. 

Polycarpium     or    drupe    often     enclosed     by     and     united    with 

the  perianth;   usually  without  Diilksnp Urtlcacoae 

Ovary  1-celled  with  few  ovules,  seed  single. 

Perianth    partly    adnata    to    maturing    ovary,    ovules    1-3. 

SantalacaM 
Ovary  1-celled  with  a  single  ovule;  embryo  curved. 

Perianth  dry,  supported  by  3  bractlets,  stamens  connate  at  the 

base,  as  many  as  perianth  segments Amarantaceae 

Perianth   tube   persistent   around   the   fruit,   stamens   not   of   the 
same  :.umber  as  lobes  of  perianth,  hypogynous..      NyctaglnaceM 
Ovary  one-celled,  free,  with  a  single  ovule,  embryo  not  curved. 

Perianth  segments  6  in  2  circles,  persistent;  fruit  a  one  seeded 

berry  or  drupe Lanraceaa 

Perianth  segments  4,  stamens  twice  as  many,  sessile  in  2  alter- 
nate rows,  fruit  a  drupe-like  reddish  berry ThyiiMlaeacaM 

II.     Petals  united,  at  least  at  the  bane. 
Corolla  epigynous,  regular. 

Ovary  2-  or  more  celled,  stamens  adnate  to  the  corolla,  as  many  as 

corolla  lobes;  leaves  opposite BnbUcaae 

Ovary  1  celled,  1-ovulate;  stamens  adnate,  as  many  as  corolla  lobes. 

OompoBita« 
Corolla  epigynous,  irregular. 

Stamens  .'>,  filaments  and  anthers  connate,  the  latter  bearded  at  the 

top;  milk  sap  present CampantLUcea« 

tiobelloideae 
Stamens  free,  stigma  surrounded  by  a  hairy  indusium. ..    Qoodenlaceaa 
Corolla  hypogynous  or  perigynolia,  bearini;  the  stamens,  regular. 
Ovarv  3  or  more  celled;  1  or  2  ovules  in  each  cell. 

Stamens  5,  alternate  with  corolla  lobes;   a  single   ovule  in   each 

cell ET>acridacea« 

Stamens  indefinite;   flowers  unisexual Ebeuaceae 

Stamens   5-6,   opposite   the   corolla   lobes  when   of  ?ome   number, 
often  alternating  with  staminiodia;  milky  sap  prearnt. 

SapotaceM 
Ovary  I-celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta. 

Stamens  opposite  the  corolla  lobes;   drupi>  with   a  single  basilar 
seed Uyrainaceafl 
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Ovary  2  or  incompletely  4-celled. 

Corolla  contorted  in  the  bud;  leavca  opposite. 

Capsule  2  or  3-celled,  with  axile  placentas,  leaves  stipulate. 

Carpels  2,  more  or  less  distinct,  milky  sap  present. 

ApocynuoM 
Corolla  not  contorted,  leaves  generally  alt«mate. 

Ovary  2-pelled  with  1-3  ovules  in  each  cell;  corolla  colored, 

4'lobed,  imbrieate Oleacaae 

Ovary    2-celled,    with    many    ovules    Id    each    cell;    corolla 

plaited  or  imbricate,  5'4  lobed Solaiuc9a« 

Ovary  4-celled,  with  1  ovule  in  each  cell;  corolla  5lobod, 

imbricate Bonatiaaxaht 

Corolla  perigynous,  bearing  the  stamens,  irregular. 

Ovary  2-10  celled,  one  ovule  in  each  cell;  corolla  S-7  lobed,  as  many 

as  stamens Myoporftcus 

Petals  free.      Stamens  perigynous  or  epigyaaus. 

Disc  conspicuous,  perigynous  or  hypogynous;  flowers  small,  regular. 

Stamens   alternate   with   petals;    ovary   2-5   celled,   with   2   or    rarely 

1  ovule  in  each  cell Oelutraceae 

Stamens  opposite  the  small  petals;  ovary  frea  2-4-celled  with  a  single 

erect  ovule  in  each  cell Kluiimacaa« 

Stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  or  twice  as  many,  ovary  superior 
1-5  celled,  fruit  usually  a  one-celled  drupe;  leaves  pinnate 

AnacardlacAM 
Carpels  free,  or  connate  only  at  the  base. 

Flowers    irregular    and   imbricate    or   regular    and   valvate;    fruit    a 

2-valved  pod LegnmlnosM  . 

Ovary  syncarpous,  superior,  with  sxile  placentas,  ovules  1  or  few  in  each  coll. 

Corolla  monopetalous,  ovary  many-celled AqolfoIlueM 

Ovary  syncarpaus,  with  axile  placentas  and  many  seeds  on  each  placenta. 
Ovary  inferior,  stamens  indefinite;  calyx-lobes  imbricate. 

MyrtftCflu 
Ovary  syncarpous  with  parietal  placentas  and  many  ovules  on  each  of 
the  latter. 
Ovary  partly  adnate  to   calyx,  2<5<celled;   leaves   opposite. 

Saxifragacema 
Ovary    inferior    with    an    epigynous    disc,    2-    to   several    celled,   with    a 
single  ovule  in  each  cell. 
Calyx  adnate  to  ovary,  the  latter  2  to  many  celled,  with  one  ovule 

in  each  cell;  leaves  compounil ArallKGeae 

Petals  free  from  the  calyx  and    from  each  other,  wanting  in  Xylogma. 
Ovary  syncarpous,  placentas  parietal. 

Petals  as  many  as  sepals  or  none,  stamens  indefinite...    FlaconrtlacaM 
Sepals,  petals  and   stamens  isomerous,  5  each;   fruit  a   two  to   four- 

valved  woody  capsule Flttosporaceaa 

Ovary  syncarpous,  placentas  axile. 
Disc  wanting,  sepals  imbricate. 

Sepals  and  petals  tetramerous,  stamens  indefinite;  ovary  1-celIed; 

leaves  opposite CKittlferae 

Sepals  and  petals  pentamerous,  the  latter  often  cohering  at  the 

base;  stamens  indefinite,  leaves  alternate TIieaceM 

Disc  wanting,  sepals  valvate. 

Stamens   indefinite,   monadelphous;    fruit   capsular;    seed   usually 

reniform,  flowers  often  showy Malvaceoa 

Stamens  indefinite,  polyadelphous ElMOcaTpftceae 

Disc  annular,  inside  the  stamens. 

Leaves    entire    and    opposite    or    imparl  pinnate    and    alternate; 
stamens   as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  petals;   ovary  4-celled 

and  in  fruit  4  lobed,  or  of  a  single  carpel Bntaceae 

Disc  annular,  outside  the  stamens. 

Leaves    entire,    impari-pinnate    or    dissected,    alternate;     petals 
sometimes  wanting;  ovary  3-celled "--•    ■ 
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BOTANICAL  REGIONS. 


Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  various  interesting  botanical 
regions  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  different  types  of  forests,  even  at  the 
same  elevation  and  often  in  one  district,  are  so  marked  that  one  could  draw 
imaginary  lines  separating  these  various  types  of  forests  with  their  peculiar 
species.  There  seems  hardly  to  be  a  transition  type  present.  It  is  owing  to 
the  various  lava  flows  of  all  ages  that  such  tj'pes  of  forests  are  at  present  in 
existence,  but  nevertheless  climatic  conditions,  such  as  wind,  rainfall,  etc.,  are 
also  responsible  for  these  peculiarities.  This,  of  course,  applies  more  to  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  which  is  the  largest  and  supposed  to  be  the  youngest  of  the 
group. 

If  we  include  the  scanty  strand  vegetation,  which  consists  mainly  of  a  few 
herbaceous  plants  and  three  or  four  species  of  trees,  which  are  scattered,  single 
ones  here  and  there  on  the  beaches,  we  have  six  botanical  regions,  each  of  which 
has  again  to  be  subdivided  into  sections,  owing  to  topographical  changes  caused 
by  lava  flows  and  climatic  conditions.  Many  changes  on  lava  flows  are  caused 
by  rain  and  exposure  to  wind,  which  disintegrates  the  lava  quicker  than  in  other 
regions  more  sheltered,  and  so  decides  the  plants  most  adaptable  to  these  re- 
gions, though  this  in  turn  depends  again  on  the  nature  of  the  lava  itself,  whether 
aa  (rough)  or  pahoehoe  (smooth)  lava. 

The  botanical  regions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Strand  vegetation. 

2.  Lowland  region.  (This  region  merges  into  the  lower  forest  region). 

Section  a,  dry  region. 
Section  b,  wet  region. 

3.  Lower  forest  region. 

Section  a,  windward  side. 
Section  b,  leeward  side. 

4.  Middle  forest  region. 

Section  a,  dry  region. 

Section  b,  semi-dry. 

Section  c,  wet  region. 

Section  d,  kipukas,  (small  areas  of  lands  with  no  trace  of  lava,  soil 
black  and  fertile  in  dry  section,  surrounded  by 
newer  lava  flows;  richest  in  tree  species). 

5.  Bog  region. 

6.  Upper  forest  region. 
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STR.\ND   VEGETATION. 

As  alreadj-  remarked,  the  strand  vegetation  of  these  islands  is  extremely  poor 
in  comparison  with  the  luxurious  strand  floras  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas 
and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  Of  trees,  the  most  commou  are 
the  Bisbiscus  tiliaceus  (Hau)  and  Pandanus  odoratisaimus  (Pukala).  (See 
plate  I.).  While  the  former  may  be  seen  in  scattered  clumps  along  the  shore, 
the  latter  forms  dense  forests  on  the  windward  sides  of  the  islands  of  Hawaii 
and  Maui,  covering  the  precipitous  walls  down  to  the  water's  edge.  They  are 
usually  associated  with  the  Jambosa  malaccensis  (Okia  ai),  which,  however, 
does  not  grow  on  the  steep  slopes,  but  at  the  bottom  of  narrow  ravines,  which 
the  mountain  streams  have  cut  into  the  precipitous  cliffs.  They  are  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  Aleiirites  moluccana  (Kukui). 

It  is  in  such  places  as  Pololu,  Honokaneiki,  Houokanenui,  Waimanu,  etc.. 
on  the  windward  side  of  Hawaii,  and  JIakaiwa,  and  other  valleys  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  Maui,  where  conditions  are  still  undisturbed,  that  one  can  see 
strand  vegetation  that  would  somewhat  remind  him  of  the  strand  floras  of  the 
South  Seas.  But  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  it  is  not  a  typical  beach  flora, 
but  belongs  to  the  lowland  zone,  which  in  certain  localities,  as  mentioned  above, 
reaches  the  water's  edge.     {See  plate  II.) 

On  sandy  beaches  the  cosmopolitan  Ipomoea  pes  caprae  (Pohuehue)  is  nearly 
always  found,  with  its  long  runners  reaching  almost  into  the  sea.  Cuscuta 
Sandwichiana  (Dodder  or  Pololo)  may  often  be  seen  growing  on  Ipomoea  pes 
caprae  as  well  as  on  Ipomoea  tuberculata.  Among  other  Convolvulaeeae  pecu- 
liar to  the  shores  is  Ipomoea  acetosaefolia  (Htmakai),  which  is  found  on  the 
island  of  Niihau  only.  Jacquemontia  Sandwieensis  occurs  farther  inland,  as 
well  as  on  sandy  shores,  together  with  the  nyctaginaceous  Boerhaavia  diffusa 
(Nena).  Of  the  Carj'ophyllaeeae,  only  two  endemic  species,  Sckiedea  Remyi 
and  Sckiedea  Lydgatei,  are  found  on  the  shores,  and  those  on  the  island  o£ 
Molokai  only,  under  the  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  windward  side.  Of  LegumJ- 
nosae,  the  rare  Sesbania  tomentosa  (Ohai),  Vigna  Ivtca  and  Canavalia  sp?  are 
to  be  found,  the  two  latter  especially  common  near  Waialua,  Oahu,  and  also  on 
Molokai,  together  with  the  boraginaceous  Heliotropium  Curassavicwm  and  H. 
anomahim  (Hinahina).  Of  Campanulaceae,  the  very  interesting  and  queer 
looking  Brighamia  insigyiis  of  the  tribe  Lobelioideae  is  found  on  the  islands  of 
Niihau,  Kauai,  Alolokai  and  Lanai,  though  only  on  the  windward  sides,  growing 
on  the  preeipitoiis  cliffs  down  to  a  few  feet  from  the  waves,  where  they  are 
within  reach  of  the  tremendous  spray  of  the  sea.  On  the  latter  island  it  is  found 
at  the  head  of  Manna  Lei  gorge  on  the  precipitous  eliffs. 

One  of  the  most  common  sea-shore  plants  is  the  cosmopolitan  Scaevola 
fnitescens,  which  is  usually  in  company  with  Vitex  trifolia. 

Of  trees,  Calophyllum  InophylUim  (Kamani)  forms  usually  large  groves  on 
the  windward  sides  of  most  of  the  islands;  but  especial  mention  may  be  made 
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of  the  beautiful  grove  on  RIoIokai  in  the  valley  of  Halawa,  which  was  spoken  of 
and  recorded  by  the  earliest  navigators  who  visited  these  islands. 

Among  the  plants  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  often  met  with, 
though  a  few  are  peculiar  to  certain  localities: 

1A  species  of  Tetramolopium*  on  the  more  muddy  flats 
on  Holokai. 
(Nehe)  Lipoehaeta  succnlenta  (Niihau  and  Kauai)' 
(nehe)  Lipoehaeta  integntolia" 
(Nehe)  Lipoehaeta  coonata  var,  littoralis* 
(Kookolau)  Campylotheca  molokaiensis. 
(Koko)  Kuphorbia  cordata 

(Ohelo  kai)      Lycium  Sandwicense 

Solanum  Nelsoni*   (Molokai) 
Kadua  littoralis  (Molokai)' 
Lepidium  sp?' 
(Hoawa)  Pittosporum  halophilum  (Molokai)' 

(HeuhiuM)      Cassia  Gaudichaudii  (Lanai  Manele) 

Scaevola  coriacea' 
(Hialoa)  Waitheria  Americana 

Achyranthus  sp. 
(MakouJ  Peucedanum  Sandwicense* 

Lysimachia  spathulata 
Buppia  maritima 
(Ninika)  Lythnun  maritimum  (Waikolu,  Molokai,  only) 

(Mao)  Gossypium  tomentosum 

(Maiapilo)       Capparis  Sandwichiana 
(Anapanapa)  Colubrina  Asiatica 
(Kului)  Nototrichium  humile* 

Batis  maritima 
(Iliahi  aloe)     Saotalum  littorale' 

(Eaunoa)         Casaytha  filiformis  (usually  on  Ipomoea  pes  caprae) 
Of  trees  the  following  may  be  recorded: 
(Milo)  Thespesia  populnea 

(Niu)  Cocos  nucifera 

(Kou)  Cordia  subeordata 

(Kamani)         Terminalia  catappa 
(Noni)  Morinda  eitrifolia 

On  the  pocks  near  the  sea  at  Waialua  and  Cape  Kaena,  Oahu,  the  writer  ob- 
served plants  of  Myoporum  Sandwicense'  only  one  foot  high,  which  at  3000 
feet  elevation  becomes  a  tree  40  feet  in  height. 

*  Those  nbieh  are  followed  bj  an  aaterisk  are  all  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
Rvd  belong  to  the  strand  region,  with  the  ezeoption  of  a  few  which  have  descended  from 
the  lowlaoda  and  are  fonnd  on  the  beaches. 
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COCOS  KUOIFERA.  L.      (Native  name:     Niu);  coconut  palm  grove  near  Lahaina,  M&iii, 
only  sbort  dJetajfce  from  sea.     Some  of  the  trees  are  over  100  feet  high. 
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Of  Cyperaceae,  the  following  are  to  be  found: 

Cy  per  lis  pennatus 

Cjiterus  phleoides 

Fimbristylis  pycnocephala* 

Carex  Sandwicensis  var.    (JIakaiwa  and  Xahiku  beach,  Maui) 
Gramineae 

Sporobulus  Virginieus,  etc. 
The  Cordia  subcordata  (Kou),  which  has  followed  the  Malayan  race  in  its 
migration,  was  onee  much  more  common  than  now.  Only  a  few  trees  can  be 
found  along  the  shores,  and  those  mainly  on  the  less  frequently  visited  islands, 
in  out-of-the-way  places.  Whether  the  presence  of  this  tree  can  be  attributed  • 
to  the  ocean  currents  or  to  the  agency  of  man  can  not  definitely  be  determined, 
though  presumably  to  the  latter.  The  Coconut,  of  course,  needs  hardly  to  be 
mentioned,  though  it  is  not  present  in  such  extensive  groves  as  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  or  Central  America.     (See  plate  III.) 

Of  Cryptogams,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Ophioglossuni  vulgatum,  which 
springs  np  on  our  shores  after  heavy  rains. 

Between  the  beach  formation  and  lowland  zone  occur  lagoons  on  some  of 
the  islands,  which  are  usually  stocked  with  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum,  very 
common  in  company  with  Cyperus  pennatus,  C.  laevigatus  and  Mesembrian- 
themum  of  recent  introduction.  In  the  ponds  themselves,  Lemna  minor  and 
Wolfia  Columbiana  are  very  common,  besides  Nelumbium  speciosum,  Sagittaria 
sagitti folia  and  the  cryptogaraous  Marsilia  villosa,  Scirpus  marilimus,  and 
S.  lacustris.  Cyperus  umbelliferus,  having  escaped  from  cultivation,  is  found 
occasionally  in  patches.  The  Cheuopodiuras  are  numerous,  nearly  always  in 
company  with  Poriulaca  oleracea  and  Cenckms  echinatus. 

THE   U)WLAND   ZONE. 

Most  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  strand  formation  can  be  found  in  the 
lowland  zone,  though,  of  course,  several  species  of  plants  are  peculiar  to  the 
lowland  zone.  This  formation  is  usually  open  grassland  on  the  leeward  sides  of 
the  islands  when  spared  by  lava  flows,  and  has  lately  been  taken  up  with  Pro- 
sopis  juliffora  (Algaroba)  and  Acacia  farnesiana  (Klu).  Of  the  native  vege- 
tation belonging  to  this  zone,  Andropogon  contortus  (Pili  grass)  and  Panicum 
torridum.  (Kakonakona)  are  the  most  common.  In  these  fields  Opuntia  tuna 
occurs  frequently  with  numerous  aliens  of  many  countries,  of  which  the  most 
obnoxious  is  Lantana  camara  (Lantana),  which,  however,  ascends  to  an  elevation 
of  sometimes  3000  feet  and  even  higher. 

Of  other  native  plants,  Sida  fiAlax  and  S.  cordifolia  (llima)  are  tbe  most 
common,  with  Waltkerm  Americana  and  a  few  species  of  Lipoehaeta  and  per- 
haps a  species  of  Haplostachys,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  dry,  open,  grassy  dis- 
tricts. Thepkrosia  piscatoria  is  not  uncommon.  Passiflora  triloba  and  P.  foe- 
tida  have  become  terrible  pests  in  certain  parts  of  the  islands,  covering  large 
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areas  to  the  exclusion  of  everj-thing  else.  A  striking  plant  of  the  lowland  zone 
is  the  Mexican  Poppy,  Argemone  Mexicana,  the  Puakala  of  the  natives.  On  the 
lava  fields  which  have  reached  the  shore,  especially  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  in 
South  Kona,  native  trees  belonging  to  the  lower  forest  zone  have  descended  to 
the  lowlands  and  can  be  found  within  a  few  yards  from  the  sea.  The  most 
common  is  Reynoldsia  sandwicensis.  Even  the  Metrosideros  polymorpka  (Ohia 
lehua)  the  writer  found  growing  practically  at  sea  level,  together  with /*icc(ronMJ 
odorata,  which  was  covered  with  the  lauraceoiis  leafless  parasite,  Cassytha  fili- 
formis.  What  has  just  been  said  of  the  Ohia  lekua  is  also  true  of  Myoporum 
sandtvicetise  (Naio),  which  can  be  found  near  the  sea  on  the  west  end  of  Oahu 
near  Kaena  Point,  only  a  foot  in  height. 

THE  LOWER  FOREST  REQION. 

This  region  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  as  far  aa  tree  growth  is  con- 
cerned. It  ranges  from  about  1000  feet  to  2000  feet  elevation,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly tropical  on  the  windward  side,  with  a  more  or  less  uniform  vegetation, 
though,  of  course,  varying  according  to  locality. 

Nothing  can  be  more  different  in  aspect  than  the  lower  forest  region  of  the 
lee  sides  of  some  of  the  islands  as  compared  to  that  of  the  windward  side,.  How- 
ever, there  are  exceptions,  as  no  two  islands  are  alike  in  formation,  and  vary 
also  greatly  in  age.  The  vegetation  on  some  of  the  lava  flows  of  more  recent 
origin  differs  from  that  of  the  lava  flows  of  greater  age.  On  some  of  the  islands, 
as  ou  Oahu  and  Kauai,  and  perhaps  Molokai,  in  certain  localities  on  the  leeward 
side,  the  vegetation  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  windward  side;  but, 
nevertheless,  each  island,  with  the  exception  of  Eahoolawe,  and  also  Niihau,  has 
its  peculiar  leeward  lower  forest  flora,  which  is  in  all  cases  richer  in  species  as 
far  as  tree  growth  is  concerned  than  the  rain  forest. 

The  island  of  Hawaii  will  need  a  special  chapter,  as  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
group  and  has  the  most  widely  ranging  regions  of  all ;  differing  in  climatic  con- 
ditions, rainfall,  soil  formations,  lava  flows  of  all  ages,  winds,  etc.,  all  of  which 
have  contributed  or  are  the  cause  of  these  marked  types  of  forest  or  plant  cover- 
ings belonging  to  the  lower  forest  region. 

The  island  of  Maui,  which  is  the  next  largest,  has  also  a  very  striking  forest 
flora  that  belongs  to  the  region  discussed  in  this  chapter.  For  convenience  sake, 
this  lower  forest  region  is  here  divided  into  two  subsections:  (a),  the  windward, 
and  (b),  the  leeward  forest  flora.    The  island  of  Hawaii  is  discussed  separately. 

The  most  striking  of  all  trees  belonging  to  this  region  is  the  Aleurites  moluc- 
cana  or  Kukui.  It  can  be  recognized  at  once  from  a  distance  on  account  of  its 
pale  foliage,  which  gives  this  lower  forest  region  a  distinguishing  character.  (See 
plate  rV.)  It  either  forms  large  groves  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  or 
is  fonnd  in  company  with  Jambosa  malaccensis  (Ohia  ai)  and  other  trees  which 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  whole.  Immediately  above  the  lowland  re- 
gion a  tew  straggling  Kukui  trees  may  be  observed.   They  grow  on  the  leeward 
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as  well  as  the  windward  side,  on  drj',  arid  lava  flows,  in  deep  ravines,  along  dry 
stream  beds,  in  exceedingly  dense  rain  forests,  but  never  going  higher  than  2200 
feet,  and  sometimes  rarely  that. 

Its  associates  are,  however,  not  always  the  same,  nor  are  they  confined  to  the 
same  region.  With  it  in  the  dry  as  well  as  semi-wet  districts  is  to  be  found  the 
rubiaceous  Plectronia  odorata,  usually  a  shrub  or  often  a  small  tree.  In  the 
valleys  back  of  Honolulu,  Oahu,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  of  Molokai  or  other 
islands  (see  plate  V),  it  is  associated  with  the  Acacia  Koa  (Koa),  which  de- 
scends on  Oahu  as  low  as  600  feet,  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus  (PuhcUa),  Jam- 
bosa  malaccensis,  and  Elaeocarpits  bifidus  (Kalia),  which,  however,  is  not  ex- 
actly a  tree  of  the  lower  forest  region,  as  it  forma  the  lai^est  part  of  the  middle 
forest  region  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  from  3000  to  perhaps  4000  feet  elevation. 
The  nibiaeeous  trees,  Straussia  Kaduana,  8.  Mariniana,  Gardenia  Remyi,  Bobea 
elatior,  and  on  Oahu,  especially  on  the  western  range,  Santalum  ellipticum,  are 
found  in  its  company  at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  800  to  1000  feet.  The  quite 
munerous  Metrosideros  polymorpha,  in  its  various  forms,  grows  also  in  this 
region,  but  is  not  confined  to  it,  as  it  can  be  found  from  sea  level  to  an  elevation 
of  9000  feet,  and  even  higher.  The  nyetaginaeeous  Pisonia  umbellifera  (Papala 
kepau)  is  one  of  the  typical  trees  of  this  region,  together  with  the  urticaceous 
genera  Pipturus,  Boehmeria,  and  Touchardia,  hut  rarely  Urera.  The  raalvaceous 
Hibiscus  tiliacetis  (Hau),  and  also  the  native  white  Hibiscus,  species  Amotti- 
anus,  a  medium-sized  tree,  may  be  found  in  this  region,  as  well  as  the  anacard- 
iaceous  Rhus  semitAata  var.  Sandtvicensis  (Neneleau).  The  latter,  however, 
forms  groves  by  itself. 

A  form  of  Maba  Satidwicensis  with  narrow  leaves  may  also  come  into  this 
region.  The  tree  is  especially  common  back  of  Hilo  along  the  road  leading  to 
Olaa.  Of  shrubs,  the  pretty  white  flowered  goodeniaceous  Scaevola  Cliamis- 
soiiiana  (Naupaka  kuahiwi)  is  very  gregarious  with  "Wikstroemia ;  the  latter 
genus  is  not  confined  to  this  region.  Next  to  the  Kukui,  but  not  quite  so  con- 
spicuous from  a  distance  on  account  of  its  much  smaller  size,  is  the  monocotyle- 
donous  plant,  Cordyline  terminalis,  the  common  Ti  or  Ei  of  the  natives.  It 
clothes,  sometimes,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valleys,  on  steep  sides  or  precipices, 
crowding  out  every  other  undershruh. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  very  strong  and  beautiful  climber, 
Freycinetia  Arnotti,  which  covers  the  trunks  of  trees  (mainly  Okia  lehtta), 
smothering  them  beneath  its  great  masses  of  runners  with  their  peculiar  cling 
roots. 

In  this  very  interesting  region  the  first  signs  of  Lobelioideae,  a  tribe  of  the 
family  Campanulaceae,  occur,  to  the  wonderful  development  of  which  the  writer 
wishes  to  call  attention.  (See  plate  VI.)  It  is  the  largest  of  all  other  families 
which  occur  in  this  Territory,  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  most  extreme  forms 
can  be  found,  from  two  to  over  forty  feet  in  height.  They  are  represented  at 
from  800  to  2000  feet  elevation  by  the  very  common  Clermontia  macrocarpa, 
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OTANSA  TSITHOMANTA  Gray,  a  typical  lobelioideouB  plant  of  the  lower  forest  region 
on  Hawaii;  the  vine  in  the  background  is  FTeydlMtU  Aznottl  Gaud,  (native  name: 
leie). 
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which  can  be  found  on  nearly  all  the  islands.  Higher  up,  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  most  interesting  and  peculiar  as  well  as  handsome  forms,  such  as  C.  persicae- 
folia,  C.  oblongifoUa,  C.  drepanomorpba,  etc.  On  Oahu  the  genus  Bollandia, 
also  of  the  tribe  Lobelioideae,  is  represented  in  the  lower  forest  region  by  the 
species  li.  lanceolata  and  Jt.  grandifolia  and  another  species  of  RoUaadia  found 
to  be  new  and  named  R.  truncata  by  the  author. 

C'lermontia  Kokalae,  a  strictly  lower  forest  zone  type,  is  also  new  to  science. 
It  is  found  at  Kohala  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  is  gregarious  at  1500 
to  2000  feet  elevation,  after  which  place  it  is  named.  It  is  a  small,  handsome 
tree,  flowering  in  the  summer.  To  this  region  belongs  also  Cyanea  angustifolia, 
C.  acuminata,  C.  grimesiana,  C.  scabra,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

The  gesneriaceous  genus  Cyrtandra,  with  its  many  species,  characterized 
by  the  often  bilabiate  corolla,  which  is  invariably  white,  having  a  fleshy  berry 
of  the  same  color  as  the  flower,  with  minute,  almost  microscopic  seeds,  belongs 
to  this  zone;  but  not  exclusively.  These  Cyrtandras  have  very  few  species  in 
this  region,  but  reach  their  best  development  in  the  middle  forest  zone. 

The  euphorbiaceoua  Claoxj'lon,  a  small  shrub,  may  be  found  occasionally  in 
this  zone,  though  most  plentifully  on  West  Klaui  in  the  valley  of  Waikapu.  Of 
vines,  several  Convolvulaeeae,  especially  the  genus  Ipomoea,  are  found  trailing 
over  guava,  lantana  and  other  introduced  shrubbery  which  have  established 
themselves  in  the  lower  forest  region.  Besides  the  Convolvulaeeae,  Dioscorea 
sativa  and  D.  peidaphylla  (Yam)  are  common,  as  well  as  the  liliaceous  Smilax 
Sandu'ice lists  (Pioi),  trailing  over  trees. 

The  Hawaiian  Labiatae  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  this  region,  at 
least  in  the  region  belonging  to  the  windward  subsection,  though  two  are  found 
in  the  dry  section. 

Of  monoeotyledonous  plants,  the  following  remain  to  be  mentioned:  The 
Alocasia  macrorrhiza  (Ape),  one  of  the  huge  species  of  taro,  but  not  edible, 
though  in  times  of  scarcity  the  stem  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  "With 
leaves  several  feet  long,  they  can  occasionally  be  found  in  shaded  ravines  or 
valleys,  besides  the  useful  Tacca  pinnatifida  (Pia).  The  last,  but  not  least,  is 
Miisa  sapientum,  the  Banana,  of  which  the  natives  recognized  some  forty  odd 
varieties,  which  is  a  typical  feature  of  the  lower  forest  zone,  and  with  it  is  the 
ginger,  Zingiber  zeriimbet  (Awapuhi). 

The  eryptogamous  flora  is  also  represented  in  this  region,  its  most  conspicuous 
and  typical  representative  being  the  Asplenium  nidus  or  bird's-nest  fern,  which 
usually  is  plentiful  in  the  forks  of  the  branches  of  the  Kukiii,  with  which  it  is 
invariably  growing  when  not  terrestrial.  Of  other  ferns,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  everpresent  Nepbrolepis  exaltata  and  the  very  troublesome  Qleickenia 
linearis  (Uluhe),  which  covers  the  ground  so  thickly  with  its  far-reaching  branches 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  penetrate  any  country  taken  up  by  this  robust 
fern.  It  is  usually  in  layers  of  four  to  five  or  even  more  feet  thick,  the  lower 
ones  usually  dead,  forming  a  canopy  over  which  one  crosses  only  with  great  diffi- 
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eulty.  It  is  often  dangerous  to  cross  places  where  this  fern  grows,  as  it  com- 
pletely hides  the  ground  underneath,  sometimes  concealing  the  holes,  into  which 
one  is  likely  to  fall  should  he  entrust  himself  to  this  treacherous  fern.  Several 
species  of  Polypodium  are  present,  as  P.  spectrum,  etc.  Dryopteris  and  As- 
plenium  have  also  species  in  this  locality.  In  the  more  open  places  the  ground 
is  usually  covered  with  Commelina  midiflora  (Honohonotvai)  and  several  grasses, 
with  a  few  cyperaceous  plants,  such  as  Rhyncbospora  thyrsoidea  and  Gahnia 
Beecheyi.  In  the  more  open  glades  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lower  forests  Micro- 
lepia  strigosa  and  Odontosoria  cliinensis,  the  Palapalae  and  Palaa  ferns,  are 
quite  common,  while  occasionally  Cibotium  and  Sadleria  occur  in  this  region  also. 
The  family  Flaeourtiaceae  is  represented  by  two  species  in  these  islands, 
both  of  the  lower  forest  zone,  though  one,  Xylosma  Hatvaiiensis,  is  peculiar  to 
the  wet,  the  other.  A'.  Hillebrandli,  to  the  dry.  This  holds  good  of  the  euphor- 
biaceous  genus  Antidesma,  with  its  two  species,  A.  platyphyllum  and  A.  pulvi- 
nahim,  the  former  occurring  in  the  wet  section  as  well  as  in  the  dry,  while  the 
latter  is  found  mainly  in  the  dry  section  of  the  lower  forest  zone. 

SUBSECTION    B — LEEWARD   LOWER   POHEST    FLORA. 

No  two  forest  floras  eould  be  more  different  and  strikingly  peculiar  than 
those  in  question.  The  plant  covering  of  the  leeward  regions,  as  for  example 
the  Waianae  mountains,  Oahu,  the  southern  slope  of  Haleakala,  Maui,  the 
west  end  of  Molokai,  etc.,  is  the  richest  in  species  as  far  as  tree  growth  is  con- 
cerned. Nearly  all  trees  growing  on  these  more  or  less  arid  lava  fields  have 
developed  extremely  hard,  close-grained  wood.  Only  four  or  five  species,  as 
Reynoldsia,  Erythrina,  Nothoeestrum,  etc.,  are  soft-wooded,  and  possess  exceed- 
ingly thin  bark,  while  those  of  hard  wood  possess  a  usuall.^-  rough,  scaly  bark  of 
[■erhaps  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  This  striking  flora  gives  the  region 
a  most  peculiar  aspect,  and  more  so  in  such  places  which  were  disturbed  by  more 
or  less  recent  lava  flows,  destrojing  the  original  vegetation,  which  is  then  suc- 
ceeded by  an  entirely  different  plant  growth.  These  districts  which  harbor  such 
an  interesting  flora  are  not  very  large,  being  only  perhaps  two  to  four  miles 
long  at  the  most  and  much  less  wide.  It  is  in  these  peculiar  regions  that  the 
botanical  collector  will  find  more  in  one  day  collecting  than  in  a  week  or  two  in  a 
wet  region,  and  may  it  be  said  here  that  it  is  indeed  astonishing  that  these  various 
places  like  Puuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  and  Kahikinui,  Maui,  have  been 
entirely  neglected  by  the  botanical  collectors  who  have  previously  visited  these 
islancte.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  not  less  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
species  of  indigenous  trees  growing  in  these  islands  can  be  found  and  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  dry  regions  or  lava  fields  of  the  lower  forest  zone,  which  in  certain 
localities  gradually  passes  into  the  middle  forest  region,  carrying  a  few  trees  up 
into  the  latter  zone. 

Exceptions  are  certain  kipukas  on  Hawaii,  at  an  elevation  of  between  4000 
and  5000  feet,  which  possess  a  flora  which  is  otherwise  entirely  restricted  to  the 
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lower  forest  region.  In  these  restricted  areas  one  may  find  from  40  to  50 
species  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  confined  to  one  locality  only.  It  is  in  these 
places  that  the  writer  has  found  many  new  species  of  trees  and  rediscovered 
some  which  were  thought  to  have  become  extinct.  Of  course,  most  of  the  Ha- 
waiian plant  genera  have  representatives  in  both  wet  and  dry  distrieta,  which 
differ  so  greatly  from  each  other  that  one  cannot  help  coming  to  the  oonclosion 
that  they  must  have  originated  in  different  periods,  meaning  that  their  evolution 
was  not  carried  on  simultaneously. 

The  Kukui  is  sparingly  represented  in  these  floral  districts  and  is  replaced 
by  the  araliaceous  Reynoldsia  sandwicensis,  a  striking  tree  of  sometimes  50  feet 
in  height.  (See  plate  VII.)  It  is  one  of  the  trees  which  possesses  a  soft  wood 
and  an  exceedingly  thin  bark.  Its  most  plentiful  associate  is  the  leguminoua 
Erythrina  monosperma,  the  Wiliwili  of  the  natives,  whose  wood  is  also  very 
light  and  soft. 

Nearly  all  Hawaiian  Araliaceae  come  into  this  region,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  species,  such  as  Tetraplasandra  Waialealae,  the  Oahuan  varieties  of 
T.  meiandra,  Cheirodendron  platyphyllum,  and  Pterotropia  gymnocarpa,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  rain  forest.  Pterotropia  dipyrena  is  peculiar  to  the 
region  discussed  in  this  chapter,  though  sometimes  going  over  into  the  middle 
forest  zone,  to  which  Pterotropia  Kavaiensis,  a  handsome  tree  found  only  on  the 
island  of  Kauai,  is  peculiar. 

The  Apoeynaceae  have  three  arborescent  species  represented,  Rauwolfia  sand- 
wicensis (Hao),  either  a  shrub  or  more  often  a  tree,  and  Ochrosta  sandwicensis 
(Holei),  not  uncommon,  and  Pteralysia  macrocarpa  (Kaulu),  only  found  on 
Oahu  in  the  valley  of  Makaleha.  The  latter  is  a  small  tree,  with  large,  bright 
red,  double  fruits.  The  Qynopogon  oliviformis  (Maile),  also  belonging  to  this 
family,  has  a  variety  myrtillifoUa  occuring  in  the  dry  forests,  usually  climbing 
over  trees,  and  sometimes  strangling  them  to  death. 

The  most  common  tree  is  the  liliaceous  Dracaena  aurea,  or  Halapepe  of  the 
natives.  It  is  entirely  restricted  to  this  region  and  only  very  rarely  ia  found 
outside  of  it. 

These  dry  or  mixed  forest  regions  occur,  however,  in  other  tropical  countries, 
as  in  East  Java  and  India,  and  are  peculiar  in  so  far  as  they  are  composed  of 
periodically  deciduous  trees.  In  Hawaii  only  three  or  four  species  lose  their 
leaves  in  the  dry  season,  as  Erythrina  monosperma,  Reynoldsia  sandwicensis, 
Kokia  drynariodes,  and  Sapindus  saponaria.  The  same  may  be  said  of  No- 
thocestrum,  which  also  sheds  its  leaves,  but  without  ever  becoming  leafless,  as 
its  defoliation  immediately  precedes  its  acquisition  of  new  foliage.  These  dry, 
forest  regions  or  mixed  woodlands  have  hardly  ever  been  investigated,  previous 
explorers  confining  their  investigations  to  the  wet  forests,  which  appear  from  a 
distance  much  more  promising.  These  rain  forests,  however,  display  much  less 
variety  than  the  mixed  forest,  where  not  a  single  tree  species  can  be  called  domi- 
iiant.    Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  as  for  example  in  South  Kona,  on  Hawaii, 
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where  Metrosideros  polymorpha  (Ohia  lehua)  got  the  upper  hand  and  now  forms 
nearly  pure  stands,  with  perhaps  a  few  other  trees,  like  Straussia  and  Suttonia, 
on  the  more  recent  lava  flows  which  intersect  the  mixed  forests.  This,  however, 
is  due  to  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  Ohia  to  nearly  any  environment 
and  to  its  quicker  growth,  while  the  trees  of  the  mixed  lower  forrats  are  ex- 
tremely slow  growing  and  their  seeds  usually  do  not  germinate  before  one  or 
two  years,  or  perhaps  much  longer,  after  which  the  two  cotyledons  remain  for 
another  year  before  a  third  leaf  appears.  Trees  of  these  mixed  forests  have 
practically  no  epiphytes  and  only  one  or  two  lianes  are  present,  Embelia  ap., 
whose  huge,  rope-like  stems  are  entangled  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  having  a  thick- 
ness of  several  inches  near  the  ground,  on  which  they  are  twisted  like  the  coil  of  a 
rope  before  ascending  the  trees.  This  giant  Embelia  has  only  been  observed  -io 
far  by  the  writer  in  the  Mpuka  Puaulu,  near  the  volcano  on  Hawaii. 

Caesalpinia  honducella  is  very  common  on  the  lava  fields,  and  the  writer  met 
with  huge  plants  whose  rope-like  stems  climbed  the  tallest  trees,  forming  also  an 
impenetrable  mass  on  the  ground,  very  treacherous  on  account  of  their  recurved 
sharp  thorns  and  very  spiny  seed  pods.  Besides  these  lianes,  two  parasites  are 
f.veeedingly  common,  one  being  the  Hawaiian  mistletoe,  Viscxim  articulatum, 
niiich  at  that  locality  infests  mainly  the  ebenaceous  Maba  sandwicensis,  whil? 
the  leafless  parasite,  Cassytha  filiformis,  with  ita  thousands  of  thread-like,  yellow 
ttems,  covers  the  tops  of  trees  (usually  Plectronia  odorata),  which  in  due  timo 
succumb  to  this  pest.     (See  plate  ATIII.) 

Strange  to  say,  these  mixed  forests  have  hardly  any  native  undergrowth, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ferns  and  grasses,  though  in  late  years  lantana  and 
^ava  have  driven  out  the  few  native  plants  which  formed  this  undergrowth. 
In  drj'  forests  of  normal  conditions  a  few  composites  thrive,  such  as  JJipochaeta, 
and  a  menispermaceous  vine,  Cocculus  Ferrandianus,  and  a  species  of  the  cucur- 
l»itaceou8  genus  Sicyos.  Some  of  the  trees  belonging  to  the  mixed  or  dry  foreste, 
Bs  the  handsome  Pelea  mulliflora,  Alectryon  niacrococcus  and  Hibiscadelphiu, 
but  mainly  the  former,  are  covered  with  a  species  of  lichen  which  gives  the  trees 
a  mournful  appearance  and  is  really  injurious  to  them.  This  particular  species 
(Usnea  austrcUis)  does  not  infest  all  trees,  but  only  certain  species,  mainlj'  Pelea 
miiltiflora,  in  the  dry  forest  of  Auahi  on  the  southern  slope  of  Haleakala. 

Though  it  is  said  that  the  more  conspicuous  lichens  are  common  oa  unhealthv 
trees,  rather  than  on  thrifty  ones,  nevertheless  when  they  do  occur  in  such  quan- 
tities as  on  some  of  the  trees  of  the  mixed  forests,  they  must  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  the  bark.  It  also  may  be  said  that  nowhere  is  the  lichen  flora  richer 
in  species  than  in  the  mixed  or  dry  forest  of  the  lower  zone. 

On  Kauai,  the  dry  or  mixed  forest  zone  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and 
only  a  few  trees  can  still  be  foimd.  Jlost  of  the  land  has  been  cleared  for  sugar 
cane  fields  up  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet ;  above  llakaweli  only  little  is 
left,  while  above  Kekaha  only  grass  land  spreads  up  to  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3000  feet. 
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That  there  was  once  a  mixed  woodland  is  told  by  the  very  few  remaining 
trees,  such  aa  the  white  Hibiscus  (Hibisctis  Waimeae),  a  handsome  tree  with 
large,  white,  showy  flowers,  which  still  exists  in  a  small  valley  in  company  with 
Osmanthus  sandwicensts.  At  an  elevation  of  1000  feet,  back  of  Makaweli,  the 
most  common  tree  is  Sapindus  oahuensis,  remarkable  for  its  simple  leaves.  This 
tree  has  hitherto  not  been  reported  from  Eaiiai,  from  whence  it  must  have  eome 
to  Oahu,  being  much  more  numerous  on  Kauai  than  on  the  latter  island. 

The  plants  which  make  up  the  mixed  woodlands  are  usually  the  same  on  all 
the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  certain  species  which  are  peculiar  to  certain 
localities.  Among  them  are  the  following :  Sibtscus  Waimeae  to  Kauai ;  Ptera- 
lyxia  macrocarpa,  an  apocynaceous  tree  with  bright  red  double  fruits,  to  the 
Waianae  mountains  on  Oahu;  Pelea  multiflora,  a  newly  described  species,  to- 
gether with  P.  cinerea  var.  racemosa,  Uibiscadelphus  WUderianus,  Sideroxylon 
auahiense,  all  new  to  science,  peculiar  to  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  southern  slopes 
of  Haleakala;  and  Pittosporum  Hosmeri,  Xanthoxylum  dipetaluTn  var.  nov,, 
Kokia  Rockii,  and  others,  to  Puuwaawaa,  Kona,  Hawaii;  while  Tetraplasaiidra 
Lanaiensis  and  a  few  other  species  are  found  on  Lanai  only. 

Not  all  dry  forests  of  the  lower  zone  are,  however,  alike,  some  differing  very 
materially  in  possessing  fewer  species  of  trees  than  others,  and  thus  form,  so 
to  eay,  a  transition  type.  On  Maui  the  forest  above  Makawao,  which  gradually 
passes  into  the  middle  forest  zone,  has  a  similar  aspect  to  the  dry  forest  on  the 
southern  slope,  but,  being  more  to  the  windward  side,  and  therefore  receiving 
more  rain,  is  unsuitable  for  certain  tree  species,  and  thus  less  rich  in  species. 
Between  this  forest,  which  is  somewhat  a  mixture  of  rain  and  dry  forest,  since 
it  has  suitable  conditions  for  plants  of  both  regions,  and  Kula,  is  now  a  large 
treeless  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  intervening  valleys,  or  rather  old  lava 
gulches,  with  their  precipitous  walls,  which  show  still  a  very  interesting  tree 
growth,  mainly  composed  of  Sideroxylon,  Xanthoxylum,  Pseudomorus  and  Dra- 
caena. The  slopes  of  Kula,  where  once  a  beautiful  dry  forest  existed,  are  now 
bare  owing  to  cattle,  and  the  only  trees  still  to  be  found  are  Dracaena  aurea. 

At  Ulupalakua  native  vegetation  has  disappeared  entirely  and  only  planted 
Eucalypti  are  to  be  seen.  The  land  of  Ulupalakua  must  be  extremly  old,  as  not 
much  lava  is  visible,  while  the  immediate  vicinity  shows  lava  flows  of  little  age. 
Several  lava  flows  of  various  ages  must  have  flowed  down  the  mountain  at  in- 
tervals of  a  century  or  perhaps  more,  which  can  be  judged  by  the  presence  of 
the  various  floral  aspects  on  these  different  lava  flows.  The  older  lava  flow  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  tree  growth  of  such  species  belonging  to  the  typical 
dry  forest  as  are  more  easily  transported  by  either  winds  or  birds  and  have  the 
advantage  of  becoming  more  easily  established  than  others,  while  the  newer  and 
also  somewhat  blacker  flow  is  covered  by  a  somewhat  different  vegetation,  mainly 
of  introduced  weeds,  with  here  and  there  a  native  shrub.  Beyond  these  flows  is 
the  typical  mixed  or  dry  forest,  undoubtedly  of  great  age ;  its  area  is  about  500 
acres,  and  is  mainly  aa  (rough)  lava,  very  much  disintegrated  in  some  places, 
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though  where  it  is  not  covered  with  vegetation  other  than  lichens  it  shows  etill 
all  its  characteristics. 

Beyond  Auahi,  with  its  fiftj'  species  of  trees,  is  open,  flat,  rough  country  with 
a  few  scattered  trees  of  Xanthoxylum,  the  last  Btrafmlers  from  the  dry  forest 
which  have  ventured  out  into  the  open,  or  perhaps  are  the  survivors  of  an  old 
forest  previously  existing  in  this  locality.  Close  to  it  lies  the  Kaupo  Gap,  or 
southern  outlet  of  Ilaleakala  crater,  beyond  which  seems  to  be  a  semi-wet  dis- 
trict, followed  immediately  by  the  rain  forest. 
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THE  VARIOUS  FOREST  REGIONS  ON  THE  ISLAND 
OF  HAWAII 


The  Island  of  Hawaii  is  composed  mainly  of  the  three  mountains,  Mauna 
Kea  {13,823  feet),  Mauna  Loa  (13,675  feet),  and  Hualalai  (8273  feet),  while 
the  western  end,  the  mountains  of  Knbala,  are  said  to  have  formed  once  a  sepa- 
rate island,  being  about  of  the  same  age  as  West  Maui.  The  now  extinct  volcano, 
Mauna  Kea,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Pacific,  is  the  oldest  volcano  on  Hawaii, 
while  Mauna  Loa,  whose  summit  crater,  Slokuaweoweo,  still  becomes  periodically 
active,  is  the  youngest,  lit.  Hualalai.  the  lowest  of  the  volcanoes  on  Hawaii,  now 
supposed  to  be  extinct,  was  last  active  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  its  last  erup- 
tion, in  1801,  being  thought  to  have  been  witnessed  by  an  Englishman. 

Naturally  an  island  like  Hawaii,  still  in  process  of  formation,  represents 
widely  ranging  districts :  ancient  lava  flows,  deserts,  dense  tropical  rain  forests, 
dry  or  mixed  forests,  new  lava  flows  bare  of  any  vegetation,  alpine  zones,  and 
almost  any  climate  from  dry  desert  heat  to  the  most  humid  air  of  the  rain  forest, 
from  tropical  heat  to  ice  and  almost  perpetual  snow  at  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  temperature  of  13  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  midsummer  is  nothing 
uncommon.  From  a  phytogeographic  standpoint  the  island  of  Hawaii  offers  the 
most  interesting  field  in  the  Pacific. 

All  these  various  districts,  with  their  peculiar  climates,  support  many  inter- 
eating  types  of  plant  coverings. 

The  windward  side  of  Hawaii,  as  of  nearly  all  the  other  islands,  is  very  pre- 
cipitous, especially  along  the  western  end,  the  Kohala  mountains,  where  ver- 
tical cliffs  nearly  30(H)  feet  in  height  are  covered  with  verdure  almost  to  the 
the  water's  edge.  The  rainfall  is  exceedingly  heavy  in  this  district,  and  the 
waters  have  cut  huge  gorges  into  these  rocky  walls,  such  as  the  valleys  of  Waipio, 
Waimanu,  Pololu,  Honokaneiki,  etc.  The  vegetation  of  these  valleys  is  rather 
uniform,  and  has  been  described  under  the  lower  windward  forest  region. 

Between  Kohala  and  Mauna  Kea  is  a  large  plain  of  many  thousands  of  acres, 
now  mainly  grassland,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  3700  feet,  after  which  the  slopes 
of  Mauna  Kea  rise  more  steeply.  At  from  3700  feet  up  to  7000  feet,  on  this  big 
plain,  is  a  belt  of  forest  composed  mainly  of  Sophora  chrysopJiylla,  while  lower 
down  are  scattered  trees,  usually  Osmanthus  sandtvtcensis,  the  Hawaiian  olive, 
with  Myoporum  sandwiccnse,  the  A'ojo,  etc.  To  windward,  the  mountain  slopes 
rather  gently,  forming  the  Hamakua  coast,  which  at  the  lowlands  has  been 
planted  with  sugar  cane  exclusively  up  to  an  elevation  of  20(M)  feet.    From  thence 
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up  is  a  stretch  of  forest  which  receives  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  is  composed  mainly 
of  Metrosideros  polymorpha,  with  Perottetia,  Straussia,  Suttonia,  Pipturus  and 
other  trees  peculiar  to  such  a  forest  type.  Epiphytic  plants  occur  in  great  num- 
bers, especially  Pteridophytes  and  vines  like  the  Freycinetia  Amotli  (le-ie), 
while  the  lobeliaceous  Clermontia  parviflora  is  found  on  trunks  of  trees  and  on 
tree  ferns.  The  whole  forest,  however,  has  suffered  greatly,  not  only  from  the  in- 
vasion by  cattle,  but  also  by  forest  fires,  which  have  destroyed  large  areas. 
Ilex  sandwicensis  is  found  in  great  numbers,  besides  huge  tree  ferns,  Cibo- 
tium  Memiesii,  some  of  which  measure  25  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter 
of  3  feet.  The  fibrous  trunks  are  usually  covered  with  multitudes  of  species. 
Vaeeinium  is  plentiful,  also  Clermontiae  and  Rubus  Macraei.  The  Ohia,  which 
becomes  a  tall  tree,  is  festooned  with  the  liliaceous  Astelia  veratroides,  besides 
Smilax  and  other  plants. 

Between  2000  and  3000  feet  elevation  the  forest  has  disappeared  and  only 
stra^lers  of  tree  ferns  can  be  found  standing,  though  ten  times  as  many  are 
lying  dead  on  the  ground  and  overgrown  with  all  possible  weeds,  which  the 
ranchmen  have  imported  with  their  grass  seeds.  Among  them  is  the  composite 
climber,  Senecio  mikanioides,  an  awful  pest,  which  has  become  well  established 
on  Hawaii.  At  3000  feet  a  few  Eoa  trees  can  be  found,  together  with  Nato,  and 
here  also  was  found  a  single  native  palm,  Pritckardia  sp.,  windswept  and  half 
dead.  If  one  considers  the  natural  condition  in  which  this  palm  flourishes,  as 
for  example  in  the  dense  tropical  rain  forests  in  Eohala,  and  then  looks  at  the 
single  plant  all  alone  in  a  field  of  Paspalum  conjugatum,  as  the  accuser  of  man 
the  destroyer,  it  stands  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  there,  surrounding  it,  was  once 
a  beautiful  tropical  jungle.  Above  this  dead  forest  belt  is  grass  land  only, 
while  a  little  higher  up  Sophora  chrysophylla  forms  a  belt  of  forest  together 
with  Acacia  Koa,  on  whose  trunks  grows  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum.  Far- 
ther up  the  Koa  gives  place  to  the  Mamant,  which  forms  the  sole  vegetation  be- 
sides a  few  straggling  shrubs  of  the  rosaceous  Osteometes  anthyllidi folia  at 
6000  feet. 

Id  this  locality  are  three  cinder  cones  or  craters  on  the  mountain  slope,  Ka- 
luamakani,  a  little  over  7000  feet,  Moano,  and  Nau.  The  vegetation  on  these 
cones  is  scanty.  The  crater  holes  are  very  shallow  and  sandy  and  harbor  only 
few  plants.  On  the  rim  of  the  cones  grows  the  monoeotyledonoiis  Stsyrynckium 
acre,  a  glabrous  plant  6  to  10  inches  in  height,  with  small  yellow  Sowers.  In 
the  shade  of  the  Mamani.  as  well  as  on  the  slopes,  grows  Banunculus  Sawaii- 
ensi-!,  while  in  the  cracks  of  the  crater  wall  several  grasses,  Cynodon  dactylon, 
Koehleria  glomerata,  and  Deschampsta  ausiralis  var.  were  found  in  company 
with  6naphalium  lutco-album.  At  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  on  the  wind- 
ward slope,  Raillardia  arborea,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  tree  composites,  grows  in 
company  with  the  epaeridaceous  Cyathodes.  On  the  crater  Nau  several  Compositae 
were  found,  mainly  Raillardia,  but  also  Campylotheca  and  Lipochaeta,  besides 
a  tree.  Euphorbia  lorifolia,  and  several  herbaceous  Labiatae  of  the  genus  Ste- 
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nogyne.  Encircling  the  base  of  the  cone  Nau  is  a  deep  lava  guleh  with  precipi- 
tous walls,  inaccessible  to  cattle.  Here  a  composite  vegetation  with  Labiatae 
flourishes;  while  outside  only  the  hardy  Mamani  trees  have  siir\'ive<l  the  ravages 
of  cattle. 

The  forests  of  Puna  near  Ililo  are  extremely  rich  and  are  situated  almost 
between  the  slopes  of  ilauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa.  Immediately  back  of  Hilo 
is  a  somewhat  mixed  forest  composed  of  species  of  trees  peculiar  to  the  dry  and 
wet  regions.  The  nearly  impenetrable  forests  of  the  Hilo  district  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  Metrosideros  pohjmorpha,  which  forms  almost  pure  stands. 

FLOB.\L  ASPECTS  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  THE  VOLC.\NO  KILAUE.\.  ON  HAWAII. 

The  floral  aspects  of  the  country  surrounding  Kilauea  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, as  there  are  many  peculiar  types  of  vegetation  which  are  limited  to 
certain  small  areas.  Immediately  back  of  the  Volcano  House  is  the  fern  or  rain 
forest  {see  plate  IX),  composed  of  the  tree  ferns  Cibolium  Memiesii  and 
Cibotium  Chamissoi,  which  reach  here  a  wonderful  development  as  far  as  fronds 
are  concerned,  though  the  trunks  are  not  so  high  as  in  the  mountains  of  Kohala. 
The  main  trees  are  Cheirodendron  Gaudlchaitdii,  Ilex  sandwicensis,  Sutfonia 
Lessertiana,  while  lobeliaceous  species  such  as  Clermonfia  parviflora  var.  plei- 
antha  and  others  grow  in  the  forks  of  trees,  Metrosideros  polymorpha  is  also 
extremely  common.  The  trunks  of  these  trees  are  usually  covered  with  moss  a 
foot  or  so  thick,  holding  a  tremendous  amount  of  water.  In  the  moss  on  these 
trees  epiphj-tes  are  numerous ;  10  to  15  species  of  ferns  can  sometimes  be  found 
on  one  trunk,  mainly  Folypodium  tamariscimim,  P.  lineare,  P.  pseudo- 
grammitia,  P.  sarmcntosum,  Asplenium  horridum,  A.  pseitdofalcatum,  Elapho- 
glossum  gorgoneum,  E.  reticulatum,  E.  Wawrae,  etc.,  while  an  occasional  Ly- 
copod  may  be  found  also.  Besides  these  numerous  ferns,  the  liliaceous  plant 
Astelia  veratroides  forms  dense  beds,  especially  on  horizontal  tree  trunks,  while 
Vaccitiium  peuduliflorvm  and  another  variety  occur  quite  frequently  on  the 
same  trees.  The  undergro^vth  is  mainly  of  ferns  of  the  genera  Asple7iium  and 
Aspidium.  {See  plate  S.)  From  the  trunks  of  tree  ferns  a  beautiful  Labiate, 
with  large  pink  flowers,  Slcnogyne  calamiiiljioides,  hangs  gracefully  and  some- 
times interlaces  several  tree  ferns  with  a  number  of  its  runners.  Of  shrubs, 
Broiissalsla  argiita  and  several  species  of  Cyrtandra  are  not  uncommon,  while  in 
certain  localities  the  cyperaceous  Vticinia  sp.  covers  the  ground.  However,  the 
native  undergrowth  is  now  being  driven  out  by  the  tenacious  Rubus  jamaicensis, 
or  thimble  berry,  an  introduced  pest,  which  makes  walking  very  difficult  on  ac- 
connt  of  its  nasty  recurved  thorns.  The  plant  grows  luxuriously  in  the  shade  of 
the  tree  ferns.  Besides  this  obnoxious  plant,  another  one  has  been  introduced  of 
late,  the  ordinarj'  blackberry,  which  already  shows  signs  of  having  taken  a 
strong  foothold. 

Before  one  reaches  the  true  rain  or  fern  forest,  where  rich,  black,  muddy 
soil  abounds,  a  sort  of  semi-wet  forest,  or  rather  shrubby  vegetation,  is  passed 
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throi^h.  Sadleria  fema,  which  like  the  open  country,  are  numerous,  with  an 
occasional  Cibotium  (see  plate  XI) ;  the  trees  are  the  same  as  in  the  rain  forest, 
but  are  more  stunted,  while  the  shrubs  are  composed  o£  different  species.  Vac- 
dnium  reticulatum  ranks  first,  then  Cyathodes  tameiameia,  an  epacridaceous 
plant  with  pretty  white  and  red  berries,  and  also  the  poisonous  thymelaeaceous 
plant  Wikstroemia  sp.  On  the  open  lava  fields  Ohio  lehua  abounds,  and  especially 
along  the  hot  sulphur  cracks,  where  the  small  trees  are  covered  with  the  yellow 
crystals.  Many  cyperaceous  plants  can  be  found ;  among  them  are  the  following 
indigenous  species:  Cyperus  mauiensis,  Garex  sandwicensis,  Oahnia  Oaudi- 
chaudii,  Cladium  angustifolium,  Cladium  Meyenii,  etc.  In  the  old  cracks,  San- 
talum  Freycinetianum  var.  latifoUum  is  common,  besides  several  species  of 
Coprosma  and  the  composite  shrub  Raillardia  laxiflora,  the  sapindaceous  cos- 
mopolitan Dodonaea  viscosa,  besides  the  eommoD  fern,  Polypodium  pelluddum, 
Lycopodium  cernuum,  etc.  Adjoining  this  open  scnib  vegetation  is  the  Koa 
forest  (see  plate  XII),  where  giant  trees  can  be  seen,  some  reaching  a  height  of 
80  feet  with  a  trunk  6  feet  or  so  in  diameter.  It  is  mixed  with  Ohia  lehua, 
Straussia,  Suttonia,  Perrottetia,  and  tree  ferns,  while  in  the  forks  of  its  branches 
small  trees  of  a  new  lobeliaceous  plant,  Clermontia  sp.,*  have  established  them- 
selves. Miles  of  this  forest  exist  in  which  one  can  easily  lose  his  way  if  he  tries 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  which  in  certain  localities  is  inaccessible.  The 
le-ie  vine  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  4000  feet  elevation  is  its  limit.  Border- 
ing this  forest  to  the  south  are  extensive  lava  flows  of  aa,  which  have  now  been 
taken  possession  of  by  Acacia  Koa  solely.  (See  plate  XIII.)  Here  the  trees 
do  not  grow  straight,  but  have  short  trunks  with  very  crooked  branches,  of 
which  the  lower  invariably  trail  on  the  ground.  In  contrast  to  the  lowland  aa 
flows,  which  are  taken  possession  of  by  Ohia,  at  this  elevation  Koa  is  the  pre- 
dominant or  sole  tree. 

Three  or  four  miles  from  the  Volcano  House,  in  the  midst  of  aa  lava  just 
described,  is  a  bit  of  land  composed  of  56  acres,  which  is  called  Kipuka  Puaulu 
by  the  natives.  This  little  oasis,  as  it  should  properly  be  termed,  shows  no  sign 
of  lava  rock,  but  has  rich,  deep,  black  soil  which  supports  a  marvelous  mixture 
of  vegetation.  As  many  as  forty  species  of  trees  are  present  in  this  beautiful 
park-like  spot.  (See  plate  XIV.)  It  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  mixed  or  dry 
forest  of  the  lower  forest  zone.  This  kipuka  or  oasis  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  40OO  to  4500  feet,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  old  aa  flows,  20  to  30 
feet  thick,  while  on  the  southeast  side  it  is  cut  off  by  an  old  pahoehoe  flow, 
which  supports  a  scanty  Ohia  lehua  growth.  Many  unique  species  of  trees  occur 
in  this  beautiful  spot,  and  have  not  been  found  on  the  other  islands  and  not 
even  in  other  localities  on  the  same  island. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  this  forest  is  the  sort  of  type  which  covered 
the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  at  this  elevation  for  quite  a  large  area  but  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  many  lava  flo^vg  which  broke  out  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 
Fortunately  this  little  oasis,  which  will  soon  be  reserved  as  a  National  park, 
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escaped  the  fierj'  streams  by  its  elevation.  It  is  now  used  as  a  fattening  paddoek 
for  eattle,  and  it  is  indeed  high  time  that  something  is  done,  or  else  these  won- 
derful trees,  many  of  them  new  and  unique,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  in  even 
the  nearest  future.  No  undergrowth  exists,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ferns, 
mainly  Aspidium  and  Asplenium,  the  most  common  being  Folystichum  falca- 
turn  var. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trees  is  a  Malvaceae  nearest  to  Hibiscus.  Only 
one  tree  is  in  existence,  and  was  described  by  the  writer  as  a  new  genus  under 
the  name  "Hibiseadelphus. "  Two  other  species  have  since  been  discovered  by 
the  writer  belonging  to  the  same  new  genus,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their 
respective  places.  Among  the  biggest  trees  is  a  new  variety  of  Xanthoxylum, 
with  a  straight  trunk  of  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  (See  plate  83.)  Several  species 
of  Pelea,  besides  other  Xanthoxyla,  Sapindus  sapoiiaria,  and  Suttonia,  etc., 
make  up  this  beautiful  park. 

Beyond  this  oasis  is  another  aa  lava  flow  of  more  recent  age,  as  it  is  still 
covered  with  a  sort  of  scrub  vegetation.  Dodonaea,  Rumex  giganleus,  Coprosma 
ernodeoides- — the  Kukainene  of  the  natives,  Cyperus  mauiensis,  Carer,  Koehleria 
glomerata,  Styphelia,  and  a  few  others  form  the  main  vegetation,  while  a  little 
lower  is  a  triangular  spot  which  was  saved  from  the  lava  flows  and  supports  a 
number  of  trees  of  Pittosporum  Hosmcn  var.,*  the  only  Pittosporum  representa- 
tive in  the  whole  district.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  not  a  single  species  of 
Pittosporum  or  Sideroxylon  can  he  found  in  the  Kipuka  Puaulu,  which  has  most 
of  their  associates  represented,  while  these  two  genera  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  "With  these  Pittosporum  are  Pelea  volcanica,  Pelea  sp!  and  Cheiro- 
dendron  Gaudichaudii.  This  strip  of  lava  beyond  the  little  oasis  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  On  its  other  side  is  an  aa  flow  of  much  greater  age.  Ohia  lehua  has 
covered  it  densely,  together  with  other  species,  the  former,  however,  being  the 
dominant  tree. 

Adjoining  this  flow  is  another  kipuka  called  Ki,  similar  to  Pnaulu,  though 
much  younger,  as  the  vegetation  is  not  half  as  rich  in  species  as  that  of  the 
latter.  Sapindus  sapoiiaria  is  the  predominant  species,  forming  50  per  cent  of 
the  tree  growth,  while  Acacia  Koa,  Sophora  chrysophylla,  Straussia,  Pelea  vol- 
canica, and  others  make  up  the  rest  of  the  forest.  Sapindus  sapoiiaria  is  the 
largest  tree  present,  reaching  a  height  of  about  80  feet,  with  trunks  of  2  to  3 
feet  in  diameter.  There  is  no  undergrowth  now  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Aspidium  and  Polystichum  ferns.  Lichen  growth  is  extremely  rich  in  specie3^ 
especially  on  the  bark  of  Sapindus  saponaria.  This  last  kipuka  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4600  to  5000  feet.  Above  it  is  still  another  aa  flow  occupied  by 
Acacia  Koa,  while  below  it  is  a  forest  of  Sophora  chrysophylla,  which  at  this. 
elevation,  4000  to  5000  feet,  reaches  its  best  development. 

Another  aa  flow  joins  this  kipuka  on  the  southwest  side,  supporting  a  vege- 
tation similar  to  the  one  adjoining  it  on  the  other,  but  is  still  younger.  This. 
flow  is  perhaps  two  miles  wide,  and  must  have  eome  from  the  west  flank  of 
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Mauna  Loa.    The  vegetation  is  extremely  uniform,  Okia  lehua  being  the  only 
tree,  while  in  certain  localities  it  is  entirely  bare  of  vegetation. 

At  5000  feet  elevation  is  a  large  area  of  land  with  rich  soil  supporting  a 
number  of  species  of  native  grasses,  mainly  Koehleria  glomerata,  with  Carex 
sanduiicensis  var.  lavaram.  Most  beautiful  Koa  trees  of  great  size  form  clumps 
of  forests,  together  with  Mamani.  This  land,  which  has  been  reserved  as  a  pad- 
dock, must  be  extremely  old,  as  no  lava  is  visible,  and  is  sharply  contrasted  by 
the  rugged,  sharp,  black  aa  lava  flows  bordering  it.  Above  this  paddock,  which 
is  of  considerable  extent,  is  the  again  everpresent  lava.  It  is  only  on  this  side, 
but  mainly  above  Kapapala,  that  the  silversword,  Argyroxiphium  sandwicense, 
is  found  as  low  down  aa  7000  feet  elevation  on  Mauna  Loa.  The  vegetation  from 
the  volcano  until  one  reaches  Hilea,  in  Kau,  is  extremely  uniform  and  quite  unin- 
teresting. At  Hilea,  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  are  cut  into  many  divisions,  mainly 
valleys  and  ridges  with  very  precipitous  slopes.  From  Naalehu  the  country 
slopes  very  gradually. 

FLORAL  ASPECTS  OP  KAU. 

LAVA  FORMATION. 

Immediately  below  Hilea  proper  the  land  is  all  under  cultivation,  sugar  cane 
being  the  only  crop.  At  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  is  a  small  plateau, 
mainly  composed  of  pahoehoe  lava  of  apparently  great  age,  on  both  sides  the 
mountain  of  Kaiholena  rising  to  about  1000  feet,  with  very  precipitous  walls. 
The  pahoehoe  plain,  which  is  called  Kanalohu,  is  all  hollow  underneath.  Great 
subterranean  channels  undermine  the  whole  plain,  and  are  now  used  for  reser- 
voirs. The  lava  walls  are  perfectly  smooth  and  black  and  form  complete  arched 
tunnels  for  a  long  distance.  These  were  undoubtedly  subterranean  outlets  of 
rushing  lava  streams.  In  fact,  some  of  the  channels  can  be  traced  right  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  main  vegetation  of  this  plateau  is  Paspalum  conju- 
gatum  (Hilo  grass),  besides  a  number  of  ferns. 

Emerging  into  this  flat  plateau  are  several  valleys,  one  of  which,  Kumauna, 
is  of  interest.  The  forest  from  Hilea  to  Waiohinu,  though  being  on  the  lee  aide 
of  Hawaii,  belongs  to  the  rain  or  wet  forest  type.  At  Hilea  proper  it  is  somewhat 
mixed,  being  composed  of  trees  belonging  to  both  wet  and  dry  forest  types.  The 
forest  as  a  whole  is  more  uniform  than  similar  forest  types  in  other  localitiea, 
due  mainly  to  the  land  being  geologically  much  younger  than  in  similar  locali- 
ties on  the  other  islands  where  volcanic  activities  ceased  thousands  of  years 
ago,  aa  it  is  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  still  active  volcano  Mauna  Loa. 
The  land,  nevertheless,  has  extremely  rich  soil,  which  is  black  and  somewhat 
muddy.  The  principal  tree  of  which  the  Hilea  forest  is  composed  is  Metrosideros 
polymorpha,  which  is  the  most  numerous.  Its  associates  are  Antidesma  platy- 
phyllum  (Hame),  Straussia,  Perrottetia  sandwkensia  (Olomea),  Pipturus,  Sut- 
tonia  (Kolea),  Pelea  volcantca,  Pelea  clmiaefolia,  Bobea  sp.,   Tetraplasandra 
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meiandra  var.,  Eurya  sandwicensis  (Wanini),  and  several  species  of  Oouldia, 
Coprosma  being  very  common  at  lower  levels. 

On  the  slopes  of  Kumauna  and  Kaiholena  valley  is  found  Pterotropia  dipy- 
rena  var.,  which  reaches  here  a  beautiful  development.  Trees  60  feet  tall  and 
more,  with  trunks  of  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
valley,  while  at  higher  elevation  it  is  a  tree  30  feet  in  height  with  rather  ram- 
bling branches.  The  ie-ie  is  gregarious,  besides  Smilax  and  Embelia,  which  are 
all  lianes,  climbing  over  trees.  Of  Leguminosae,  a  beautiful  climber,  Strongy- 
lodon  lucidum,  called  Nwkuiwi  by  the  natives,  covers  the  tops  of  the  numerous 
Kukui  trees  in  Kumauna  valley.  In  few  places  has  the  writer  seen  such  a  beau- 
tiful forest  as  the  one  in  question,  reaching  from  Ililea  to  Waiohinu.  Its  natural 
condition  is  undisturbed,  and  therefore  presents  a  marvelous  display  of  growth 
up  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  6000  feet.  (See  plate  XV.)  Several  Lobeliaceae 
occur,  such  as  Cyanea  tritomantka,  which  is  exceedingly  common  in  this  locality, 
favored  by  the  very  shaded  situation  under  the  rank  growth  of  trees,  ferns  and 
lianes.  It  belongs  to  the  section  Palmaeformes,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  middle 
forest  region,  but  occasionally  going  a  little  lower.  Clermontia  coerulea,  CI. 
parviflora,  are  also  common,  both  being  trees  sometimes  growing  in  the  forks  of 
other  trees.  The  eolanaceous  genus  Nothocestrum  is  represented  by  the  species 
breviflorum,  which  is  here  a  little  tree  20  feet  in  height. 

The  only  plant  cultivated  near  the  Hilea  plain  is  Piper  methysticum,  the 
awa  of  the  natives.  Pittosporums  are  absent  as  well  as  Sideroxylon  and  its  as- 
sociates. In  Kumauna  valley  proper,  Pisonia  inermis  var.  leiocarpa  (Papala 
hepau)  is  very  common. 

The  country  just  below  Hllea  is  called  Kalaikt,  and  is  mainly  aa  lava,  which 
supports  a  strictly  speaking  dry  or  mixed  forest  flora,  though  not  as  rich  in 
species,  as  the  area  is  limited.  It  consists  mainly  of  large  groves  of  Kukui,  be- 
sides stunted  forms  of  Strausaia  and  a  few  trees  of  Antidesma  pidvinatutn;  Os- 
manthus  sandwicensis  is  very  common  besides  Ptectronia  odorata  (Walahee),  a 
pretty  little  tree  or  shrub  with  horizontal  branches  and  a  dark  green,  glossy 
foliage,  which  is  pleasingly  contrasted  by  the  white,  birch-like  bark.  A  white 
flowered  and  white  fruiting  variety  of  the  Ohia  ai  or  mountain  apple  is  also  to 
be  found  among  shrubs  of  the  tapa  plants  Pipturus  (Mamake)  and  Brousso- 
netia  papyrifera  (Wauke),  the  latter  having  of  late  become  exceedingly  scarce, 
as  its  cultivation  has  been  discontinued  since  about  fifty  years  or  more  ago. 

A  few  hundred  feet  below  this  small  grove  of  mixed  forest  we  find  the 
typical  lowland  formation  on  aa  lava  fields,  which  is  characterized  by  the  legum- 
inous trees,  Erythrina  monosperma,  Reynoldsia  sandwicensis,  Myoporum  sand- 
wicense,  Nototrlchium,  Dodonaea,  several  Cyperaeeae,  besides  the  following 
climbers,  of  which  the  leguminous  thorny  Caesalpinia  bonducella  (Edkalaioa) 
is  the  most  common,  in  company  with  the  eonvolvulaceous  Ipomoea  insularis 
(Koaliawahia)  and  Argi/rcia  tiliaefolia  (Pilikai).  Large  yellow  patches  are 
discernable  on  the  tops  of  trees  from  the  distance,  and  on  examination  are  found 
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to  be  the  very  troublesome  leafless  parasite,  Cassytha  filiformis  or  Kaunoa  of 
the  natives,  which  is  here  more  plentiful  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  islands 
of  the  group  visited  by  the  writer. 

THE   FOREST  BACK  OP  NAALEHU   UP  TO  AN  ELEVATION  OP  6000  FEET. 

Above  the  cane  fields,  which  are  situated  on  the  rather  steep  slopes  back  of 
Naalehu,  is  a  more  or  less  fiat  stretch  of  land  clothed  in  a  rather  scanty  vegeta- 
tion, mainly  Sadleria  ferns;  the  soil  is  muddy  and  numerous  species  of  weeds 
abound,  besides  the  everpresent  Hilo  grass,  forming  a  dense  carpet.  Joining 
this  open  stretch  of  land  at  an  elevation  of  about  2300  feet  commences  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  which  ascends  uninterruptedly  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet. 
The  main  vegetative  feature  is  fern  growth,  intermixed  with  Scaevola  shrubs, 
Straussia,  Broussaisia,  Clermontia  parviflora,  CI.  coerulea,  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  common  trees.  The  larger  trees  are  mainly  Suttonia,  Pelea,  Perrottetia,  Me- 
trosideros,  and  as  we  ascend  a  species  of  Pittosporum  is  not  uncommon.  The 
forest  is  strictly  of  the  rain  forest  type,  and  becomes  more  uniform  with  in- 
creased elevation.  For  example,  at  from  3000  feet  to  5000  feet  elevation  three 
species  of  trees,  Suttonia  Lessertiana,  Cheirodendron  Oaudichaudii  and  Metro- 
sideros  polymorpha,  are  the  principal  ones,  while  an  occasional  straggler  of 
Pittosporum,  Qouldia,  and  Stratisaia  can  be  observed.  Telraplasandra  meiandra 
var.  belongs  to  the  3000  foot  level.  The  undershrubs  are  mainly  Broussaisia 
pellucida  and  several  species  of  Cyrtandra,  with  many  species  of  ferns  and  a 
few  Labiatae,  such  as  Phyllostegia  and  Stenogyne. 

Pipturus  albidus  is  the  most  common  plant  of  all,  reaching  the  size  of  a  hand- 
some tree  with  a  trunk  of  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  It  ascends  to 
an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  Along  the  fern  trail  toward  the  mountain  springs, 
from  which  the  sugar  plantation  obtains  ite  main  water  supply,  the  vegetation 
becomes  richer;  the  ground  is  covered  with  thick  moss.  Here  the  writer  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  three  species  of  Lobelioideae  new  to  science,  two 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cyanea,  one  very  remarkable  for  its  creeping  root  stock ; 
the  third  is  a  handsome  shrub  of  the  genus  Clermontia  with  pinkish  flowers. 
Lobelia  hypoleuca  and  the  exceedingly  handsome  Lobelia  macrostachys  occur 
here  also,  as  well  as  at  the  higher  levels. 

Of  a  species  of  Pritehardia  18  to  20  feet  high  (a  native  palm)  with  a  smooth 
trunk  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  the  writer  found  a  few  individual  trees.*  It 
differs  from  all  the  other  native  palms  in  its  flowering  spathes,  which  are  thickly 
covered  with  a  salmcm-colored  wool  or  tomentum.  Its  fruits  are  oval  and  little 
more  than  an  inch  long.  It  may  be  the  same  species  that  is  found  near  Glenwood 
on  the  road  to  the  Volcano  Kilauea  from  Hilo,  which  the  writer  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  forest 
flora  at  this  latter  locality  has  many  species  in  common  with  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. 

*  Since  described  by  Beccari  as  Priichanlla  ertostathia  sp.  n. 
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The  writer  crossed  the  Naalehu  forest  diagonally  toward  Kahuku  up  to  the 
source  of  the  1868  lava  flow,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6600  feet.  The  main  trees 
above  5000  feet  elevation  are  Metrosidcros  polymorpha,  the  Ohia  lehua,  usually 
tall  trees  with  rather  straight  truaks,  which  are  enwrapped  with  moss  and 
epiphytic  feme;  the  Cheirodendron  Oaudickaudii  (Olapa)  is  the  next  most 
common,  with  Suttonia  Lessertiana. 

The  undergrowth  is  exceedingly  dense  and  is  composed  mainly  of  Rubus 
Hawaiiensis,  which  ia  covered  with  fine  aculeate  spines  which  adhere  to  and 
penetrate  into  the  fiesh  very  easily  when  touched.  It  grows  here  erect,  5  to  8 
feet  high,  and  was  almost  void  of  foliage  (January),  It  has  one  main  stem 
tapering  toward  the  end  without  even  small  branchlets,  having  the  shape  of  a 
whip.  Ferns  are  also  common,  mainly  Dryopteris  globulifera,  Sadleria,  and 
here  and  there  a  Cibotium.  At  an  elevation  of  5600  feet  Ohia  lehua  is  the  prin- 
cipal tree.  Associated  with  it,  curiously  enough,  is  the  email-leaved  Suttonia 
sandwicensis  (Kolea),  which  is  here  a  tree  18  to  25  feet  in  height  with  a  straight 
trunk  of  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  undershrubs  are  mainly  Coprosma  with 
rambling  branches,  Broitssaisia  pellucida,  and  Fipturus.  The  soil  is  still  rich 
and  muddy,  and  is  often  covered  with  tussocks  of  Astelia  veratroides,  the  large- 
leaved  form  usually  found  to  be  terrestrial.  At  about  5000  feet,  where  in  other 
localities  a  forest  of  this  type  would  gradually  change  into  an  open,  flat  swamp 
like  Puukukui  on  West  Maui,  or  Waialeale  on  Kauai,  the  land  here  becomes 
drier,  and  the  first  pahoehoe  lava  becomes  visible.  The  transition  vegetation  is 
stunted,  though  some  straight,  tall  Ohia  trees  are  not  uncommon,  while  a  pecu- 
liar low-growing  Sadleria  forms  the  underehrub.  The  most  interesting  fact  ia 
the  absence  of  Acacia  Koa  in  the  entire  stretch  of  forest  between  Hilea  and 
Waiohinu,  as  well  as  of  Sophora  chrysophylla,  which  is  not  found  even  on  the 
open  pahoehoe  lava  field  which  supports  the  following  vegetation  belonging  to 
the  upper  forest  zone:  Raillardia  sp.,  a  small  shrub  4  to  5  feet  high,  grows  to- 
gether with  Vaccinium  reticulatum,  and  an  undescribed  variety  of  the  same 
which  is  much  taller  and  has  a  bluish-purple  glaucous  berry,  with  orbicular 
glaucous  leaves.  Geranium  cuneatum  var.  ,?.  forms  small  shrubs  with  stout,  stiff 
branchlets;  the  leaves  are  silvery  underneath.  It  is  usually  plentiful  on  ele- 
vated crusts  of  pahoehoe  lava  which  have  become  fissured,  and  covers  them  com- 
pletely together  with  Styphelia  tameiameia  and  St.  imbricaia  and  Raillardia, 
forming  densely- wooded  mounds.  Coprosma  ernodcoldcs,  a  rubiaceous  creeper 
with  black,  round  berries,  abounds,  besides  the  Chilean  strawberry,  Fragaria 
Chilensis,  the  cyperaeeous  Gahnia  Gaudichaudii,  Carex  sandwicensis,  while  the 
juncaceous  Luzula  Hawaiiensis  Buch.,  which  has  all  the  aspects  of  a  Cyperaeeae, 
and  Sisyrynchium  acre  of  the  order  Iridaceae  are  growing  scattered  between  the 
lava  cracks.  Lycopodium  venusttdum  and  the  Gramineae  Koehleria  glomerata 
and  Deschampsia  australis  can  also  be  met  with. 
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This  is  the  limit  of  tree  growth.  Above  this,  old  and  more  recent  lava  flows 
cover  the  ground,  which  is  either  bare  or  covered  with  a  scrubby  vegetation  such 
as  just  described. 

VEGETATION  OP  THE  lAVA  PLOWS  OP  KAU  AND  SOOTH  KONA  PBOM  SEA  LEVEL  TO  AN 
ELEVATION   OF   4200   FEET. 

Between  Waiohinu  and  Kahuku  the  vegetation  is  mainly  composed  of  Ohio, 
with  an  occasional  sandalwood  tree,  Santalum  Freycinetianum  var.  latifolium. 
Lava  flows  of  various  ages  have  descended  from  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  some  having  reached  the  sea,  others  having  just  crossed 
the  government  road  (1200  feet),  while  minor  flows  have  descended  for  only 
about  a  mile  from  their  source,  after  which  they  cooled  and  stopped.  The 
neighborhood  of  Kahuku  is  the  seat  of  many  eruptions,  some  within  the  memory 
of  man,  as  two  flows  came  forth  from  the  southern  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  one  in 
1867,  and  another  in  1887,  while  as  recently  as  January  9,  1907,  after  a  few 
slight  earthquakes,  another  flow  proceeded  in  the  same  direction  from  an  eleva- 
tion higher  than  that  of  the  two  previous  flows.  This  last  eruption  emerged  con- 
siderably below  the  summit  of  Maima  Loa,  pouring  forth  a  stream  of  aa  (rough 
lava)  which  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  streams,  with  a  smaller  one  between 
This  is,  however,  not  the  place  to  give  a  description  of  the  behavior  of  lava  flows, 
and  the  writer  wishes  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Brigham's  valuable 
publication  on  the  Volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa.  All  three  flows  men- 
tioned above  are  entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  and  the  half  century  intervening 
has  not  chinged  the  appearance  of  these  various  flows  in  the  slightest.  The 
older  ones  look  exactly  as  does  the  one  of  1907,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
color,  which  is  a  trifle  lighter  shade  of  brown.  It  is  most  interesting  to  note 
little  areas  of  more  ancient  flows,  perhaps  only  an  acre  or  smaller  in  extent, 
which  have  not  been  covered  by  these  flows,  and  bear  an  occasional  shrub  of 
Nototrichium,  with  Sadleria  ferns,  or  a  small,  stunted  Okia.  These  more  recent 
flows  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  in  the  actual  flow  little  islands  of  many 
shapes  have  remained — ^that  is,  islands  of  old  lava  beds,  bearing  a  typical  dry 
scrub  vegetation  which  was  spared  by  the  fiery  streams.  The  last  flow  at  first 
came  forth  as  pakoehoe  (smooth  lava),  while  lower  down  it  assumed  aa  form,  as 
can  be  seen  along  the  government  road. 

The  first  plant  to  settle  along  the  margins  of  these  various  flows  is  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata,  a  cosmopolitan  fern.  Sadleria  ferns  follow  after  it  or  perhaps 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  former  was  always  to  be  observed  when  hardly  a  grass 
or  weed  of  any  kind  was  visible.  Two  branches  of  the  recent  1907  flow  are  about 
four  miles  apart,  and  this  stretch  of  land  is  covered  by  a  dry  scrub  vegetation 
and  occasional  trees,  such  as  Xylosma  Hillehrandii  (Maua),  which  is  by  far 
the  most  common  tree  next  to  Ohta,  Antidesma  pulvinatum  (Hame  or  Eaa), 
Piptnrus  (Mamake)  and  Sadleria  ferns.  The  land  of  Eahua,  which  is  appar- 
ently older  than  Manuka,  is  of  a  rough  lava  nature,  with  occasional  kipukas,  and 
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supports  a  vegetation  mostly  composed  of  Notolrichium  saiidwicenae  and  Dra- 
caena aurea,  which  are  the  predominant  trees  in  this  district.  An  occasional 
Pittosporum,  Straussia,  and  Santalnm  can  be  observed,  but  the  two  first  men- 
tioned £orm  the  main  plant  growth.  On  the  kipukas,  which  were  originally 
covered  with  Cyiiodon  dactylon  (Manienie  grass),  the  guava  has  established 
itself  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  far  into  these  kipukas 
without  a  cane  knife  or  an  axe. 

From  Manuka  toward  Honomalino  are  several  stretches  of  aa  lava  flows 
geologically  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  These  flows  have  originated 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  and  can  be  distinguished  from  afar  by  the 
entirely  different  vegetation  which  they  support.  These  flows,  of  which  Eaiila- 
namanna  is  an  example,  are  sharply  outlined  against  the  sky  from  the  country 
whieh  they  intersect,  by  the  tall,  straight  trees  of  Metrosideros  polymorpha 
(Ohia)  which  form  the  main  plant  covering.  It  is  only  on  the  margins  of  these 
flows  that  intruders  from  the  surrounding  country,  such  as  Heynoldsia,  Pittos- 
porum, and  others  have  taken  a  foothold,  while  Alphitonia  excelsa  (Kauila)  has 
become  a  part  of  these  Ohia  forests.  The  scrub  vegetation  is  mainly  composed  of 
the  following  plants:  Styphelia  tameiamcia  (I'ukrawc),  Santaliitn  Frcycine- 
tianum  (Iliahi),  the  above  mentioned  Alphitonia,  Qoiddia  sp.,  with  very  large, 
blaek  berries,  Vaccinium  reticulatum,  Coprosma  montana,  C.  emodeoides.  Oak- 
nia  gaudichaudii,  and  Kumex  giganieas  (Pawale),  besides  the  two  species  of 
Cladium,  Pellaea  ternifolia  and  the  everpresent  Nephrolepts  exaltata,  which 
seems  to  thrive  as  well  on  aa  lava  as  in  the  dampest  lower  forests.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  Manuka  is  more  or  less  uniform  and  not  as  interesting  as  that  of  Kapua, 
only  a  few  miles  distant. 

Besides  the  Kipuka  Puaulu  near  the  Volcano  House,  there  are  only  two  dis- 
tricts on  Hawaii  which  possess  an  extremely  rich  and  xerophilous  flora,  namely, 
Puuwaawaa  in  North  Kona,  and  its  rival  Kapua  in  South  Eona.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  that  a  vegetation  such  as  is  represented  in  both  these 
districts  encircled  the  southern  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  but  was  consumed  by  the 
various  lava  flows,  leaving  these  two  districts  unmolested.  Kapua  is  small  in 
area,  and  so  is  Puuwaawaa;  their  vegetative  growth  is  very  similar,  though  the 
latter  is  richer  in  species.  They  are  about  50  miles  apart,  and  the  intervening 
country  is  taken  up  by  more  or  less  uniform  vegetation  which  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  either  Kapua  or  Puuwaawaa.  Beginning  with  the  lowlands  at  Kapua 
to  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  the  vegetation  covering  this  area,  which  is  on 
a  gradual  slope,  belongs  strictly  to  the  dry  or  mised  forest  type,  while  above  it, 
between  2000  and  4200  feet,  the  vegetation  is  of  the  rain  forest  type,  but  by  far 
not  as  wet  as  the  rain  forest  above  Naalehu,  Kau.  Species  of  the  lower  levels 
have  ascended  into  the  wet  forest,  or  vice  versa. 

Immediately  above  the  lowland  zone,  which  is  composed  of  the  ordinary 
types  of  plants  common  to  that  region,  commences  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  very  varied  xerophilous  vegetation.     The  most  common  tree,  forming  60 
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per  cent  of  the  vegetation,  is  Maba  sandwiceiisis  (Lama),  which  fruits  prolific- 
ally  during  the  winter  months,  and  is  associated  with  Erythrina  monosperma 
(Wiliwili),  Reynoldsia  sandwiceiisis  (Ohe),  Plectronia  odorata  (Walahee),  here 
a  little  shrub,  Pandanus  odoratissimus  (Puhala),  Aleurites  moluccaita  (Kukui), 
and  here  and  there  in  open  places  by  itself  Vapparis  Sandwichiatm  (Maiapilo), 
which  becomes  here  a  shrub  8  to  10  feet  hifjh  with  a  thick  stem  and  rambling 
branches.  Opuntia  tuna  has  ascended  from  the  lowlands.  The  country  is  ex- 
tremely rocky,  loose  aa  of  ancient  origin  covering  the  ground  for  many  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  undershrub  is  solely  composed  of  the  troublesome  Lantana  camara,  now 
dead,  killed  by  the  insects  introduced  by  Koebele,  but  still  the  country  is  almost 
inaccessible,  as  the  dead,  thorny  shrubs  stand  more  than  15  feet  high  in  certain 
localities.  It  ascends  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  above  which  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  guava,  Psidium  guayava,  which  forms  thick  stands  on  forsaken  kuleanas 
or  old  native  homesteads. 

As  we  ascend  above  1000  feet  elevation  the  vegetation  becomes  more  inter- 
esting. (See  plate  XVI.)  Osmanthus  sandwicensis  and  Maha  sandwicensis  re- 
main still  abundant,  but  are  associated  with  Nototrichium  sandwicense  (Kului), 
Charpentiera  ovata  (Papala),  and  Pisonia  sandwicensis  (Papala  kepau  or  Aulu). 
The  euphorbiaceous  trees  Antidesma  pulvinatum  and  A.  platyphyllum  are  here 
the  most  numerous,  and  are  indeed  very  characteristic.  They  can  be  recognized 
by  their  deeply,  longitudinally  furrowed,  fibrous  gray  bark  and  broad,  heart- 
shaped,  dark  leaves.  Ptttosporum  Hosmeri  var.  is  also  exceedingly  common, 
together  with  Dracaena  aurea  (Halapepe),  Straitssia  sp!,  Xylosma  Hillc- 
brandii,  an  occasional  Colubrina  oppositifolia  (Kauila),  while  the  other  native 
Kauila  (Alphitonia  excelsa)  is  here  absent  and  only  found  on  lava  Sows  of  more 
recent  origin,  where  Oliia  lehua  forms  almost  pure  stands.  Rutaceous  genera 
are  entirely  absent,  such  as  Pelea  and  Xanthoxylum,  which  reach  such  a  won- 
derful development  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  so  similar  in  floral  aspects 
to  that  of  Kapua.  Reynoldsia  sandwicensis,  while  stunted  at  the  lower  eleva- 
tion, together  with  the  Lama,  is  here  a  tall  tree  reaching  a  height  of  40  to  50 
feet,  with  trunks  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Of  shrubs,  the  very  strong,  tenacious  Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia  forms  almost 
80  per  cent.  Its  white  rosaceous  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  The  wood  is  ex- 
ceedingly tough  and  can  be  bent  into  almost  any  position  without  breaking  it. 
When  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  lowlands  on  the  windward  sides  of  the 
islands  it  is  a  small  vine,  while  on  the  dry  lava  fields  it  develops  many  erect 
stems  from  a  common  root-stock,  which  are  several  inches  thick  and  sparingly 
branched,  reaching  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  Plectronia  odorata  is  again  very 
common,  while  the  araliaceous  Tetraplasandra  Hawaiiensis  is  only  sparingly 
represented.  It  reaches  here  a  height  of  only  about  25  feet.  Of  Sapotaceae, 
Sideroxylon  auakiense  var.  is  found,  but  is  not  numerous,  being  restricted  to  a 
single  locality  along  a  little  gulch  at  1600  feet  elevation.     Santalum  Freycine- 
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tianum  var.  occurs  also,  but  only  small  trees  can  be  found.  Malvaceous  trees 
are  entirely  absent,  though  we  might  expect  to  find  the  newly  discovered  genus 
Hibiscadelphus,  which  is  peculiar  to  such  localities,  one  species,  H.  Bualala- 
iensis,  occuring  on  Puuwaawaa.  Besides  Tetraplasandra  Hawaiiensis,  no  othei 
species  of  that  genus,  nor  of  Pterotropia,  are  present,  though  several  can  be 
found  in  similar  localities.  Neither  can  any  urticaeeous  trees  be  observed.  The 
Pipturus,  so  common  in  Kau,  is  not  found  in  the  district  here  described,  and  is 
only  sparingly  represented  in  the  forest  above  it,  where  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect it  in  abundance,  as  in  forests  of  Kau.  Suttonia  Lessertiana  (Kolea)  is 
scattered  here  and  there. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  trees  were  in  full  fruit  when  visited  by  the  writer 
during  the  month  of  February,  1912,  with  the  exception  of  one  tree,  which  ia 
undoubtedly  new  and  of  which  only  three  individuals  were  seen.  As  the  tree 
had  neither  fiowers  nor  fruits,  and  as  a  careful  search  on  the  ground  below  the 
tree  did  not  reveal  any  sign  of  fruits  or  seeds  of  a  previous  season,  the  writer 
was  unable  to  classify  it,  The  writer,  however,  had  occasion  to  visit  that  district 
again  in  the  month  of  July  when  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Qiffard ;  the  trees, 
which  were  then  in  flower  and  fruit,  proved  to  be  new,  and  are  described  in  this 
volume;  two  male  and  one  female  trees  were  observed. 

Several  Convolvulaceae  flourish,  such  as  Ipomoea  insularis,  and  others  of  the 
same  genus.  Of  Crassulaceae,  the  common  Bryophyllum  calydnum  (air  plant) 
grows  very  gregariously  along  the  roadside  together  with  Cassia  gaudichaudii, 
Pteridium  aquilinutn,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Stachytarpketa  dichotoma,  and 
many  other  weeds.  On  old  native  homesteads  or  kuleanas  which  have  been  for- 
saken for  many  years,  orange  trees  are  bearing  very  prolifically,  while  the  Che- 
rimolia,  or  Momona,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  fruits  seldom.  One  other  re- 
markable fact  is  the  absence  of  any  leguminous  tree,  such  as  Mezoneuruw, 
Kauaiense,  or  the  Sophora  chrysophylla,  or  Matnani,  so  common  on  lava  fields, 
and  invariably  associated  with  Myoporum  sandwicense,  the  Naio,  another  tree 
which  is  absent  on  the  lower  half  of  the  district  of  Kapna.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  inflorescences  of  Maba  sandwicensis  are  attacked  by  a  species  of  Acari, 
causing  them  to  have  the  same  appearance  as  the  deformed  inflorescences  of 
EUteocarpus  btfidus  on  Oahu. 

Of  interest  is  also  the  fact  that  it  is  difiicult  to  And  a  sound  capsule  of 
Pittosporum  Hosmeri  var.,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  peeked  open  by  the 
native  bird  Alala  (Corvus  hawaiiensis),  which  feeds  on  the  very  oily  black 
seeds.    The  bird  is  very  abundant  in  this  district. 

About  a  mile  above  the  government  road  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet 
we  find  an  entirely  different  tj'pe  of  forest.  It  is  neither  exactly  a  wet  nor  is 
it  a  dry  forest,  but  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  former.  Of  the  first,  tall 
Ohio  lehua  trees  form  almost  pure  stands,  with  trunks,  as  elevation  increasea, 
covered  by  the  climber  Freycinetia  Arnotti,  the  ie-ie.  Straussia  Hawaiiensis, 
a  very  handsome  tree  peculiar  to  Kona  and  Puna,  reaches  a  height  of  abont  40 
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feet,  with  a  straight  tnink  and  black  bark  of  half  an  inch  thicknesa.  Xylosma 
Hillebrandii  becomes  here  a  beautiful  big  tree  with  a  trunk  of  one  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  straight  ascending  and  clothed  in  a  gray  bark.  Tetraplasan- 
dra  Hawaiiensis  is  here  a  large  tree  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  fine  trunk  ascend- 
ing for  30  feet  or  so  before  branching.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  thick 
and  vested  in  a  whitish  bark  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  family  Araliaceae  in  this  forest.  Myoporum  sandwicense 
is  here  a  slender  shrub,  and  only  a  few  individual  specimens  can  be  observed. 
Coproema,  Perrottetia,  Pipturus,  Felea  volcaitica  only,  Cheirodendron  gaudi- 
ckaudii,  Aniidcama  platyphyllum  and  a  species  of  Suttonia  form  the  tree 
growth,  together  with  Pittosporum  and  Ilex,  up  to  the  Koa  belt  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4200  feet.  Sadleria  cyatheoides,  Cibotium  Memiesii,  and  the  lobelia- 
ceous  Clermontia  coeruha,  which  ranges  from  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Kau 
to  North  Kona,  form  the  undergrowth.  The  latter  ascends,  however,  up  into 
the  Koa  belt,  where  it  can  be  found  on  Koa  trees,  growing  in  the  forks  of  their 
branches. 

Several  aa  flows  of  more  recent  origin  intersect  this  forest.  The  flows  are 
covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  such  as  Vaccinium,  Styphelia,  Coprosma 
emodeoides,  Raillardia  scahra  {very  common),  and  stunted  Ohio;  while  the 
lava  itself  is  entirely  hidden  by  a  species  of  lichen.  At  4200  feet  elevation  the 
trees  described  above  are  replaced  by  Acacia  Koa,  which  grows  here  under 
similar  conditions  as  near  the  Volcano  House,  together  with  Vrera  sp.  and  the 
tree  ferns.  Cattle,  however,  have  played  serious  havoc  with  this  beautiful  forest. 
The  luidergrowth  is  mainly  composed  of  Polyatichum  falcatum  var.,  Dryopteris, 
Asplenium,  and  Cibotium. 

The  most  interesting  vegetation,  however,  occupies  the  area  between  1500 
to  2000  feet,  above  which  the  forest  is  very  uniform.  Nowhere  has  the  writer 
found  such  beautiful  stands  of  the  ebenaceous  Maba  sandivicensis  (Lama)  as 
in  this  district,  where  it  a^oeiates  mainly  with  tali-growing  Kukui  trees.  Trees 
30  to  40  feet  in  height  with  trunks  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  are  not  un- 
common. Beyond  Kapua  the  country  is  covered  mainly  with  Ohia  lehua,  and  is 
aa  a  whole  very  uniform,  until  we  reach  the  boundary  of  South  Kona,  where  a 
forest  similar  to  that  back  of  Naalehu,  Kau,  forms  the  lower  and  middle  forest 
zones.  Most  of  the  land  about  600  to  2500  feet  elevation  is  under  cultivation, 
Coffea  arabica  being  the  crop. 

THE   MIDDLE  FOREST  ZONE  IN   KONA   AND  FLORAL   ASPECTS   OF   THE   OBBAT    CBNTHAL 
PLAIN   BETWEEN    MAUNA   LOA,   HUALALAI   AND    MAUNA   KEA. 

If  we  ascend  from  Kealakekua  up  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  we  at  first  pass 
through  large  areas  of  Psidium  guayava,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  land 
and  is  the  only  shrub  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  1200  feet.  The  country  then 
becomes  more  open  and  old  pahoekoe  flows  are  visible,  which  are  covered  with  a 
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scanty  grass  vegetation.  The  trees  on  this  lower  plain  are  mainly  Straussia  and 
its  associates,  such  as  Ckarpentiera  obovata,  Pisonia  inermis,  var.  leiocarpa,  with 
occasionally  a  Pelea,  The  trees  are  so  scattered  that  one  can  count  them  easily. 
This  somewhat  mixed  forest  passes  gradually  into  an  Ohio  lehua  (Metrosideros 
polymorpha)  forest,  with  Suttonia  Lessertiaiia  (Kolea).  Here  also  the  lobe- 
liaceous  shrub  Clcrmoiitia  coerulea,  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Kau,  is 
present.  It  descends,  however,  as  low  as  1500  feet,  but  then  only  on  the  aa 
flows,  as  will  afterwards  be  described.  The  forest  in  this  section  is  as  a  whole 
very  uniform. 

The  Ohia  lehua  gradually  passes  into  the  Koa  forest,  if  such  it  can  still  be 
called ;  for  nowhere  has  the  writer  found  such  a  pitiable  sight  as  the  Koa  forest 
presents  in  this  district  at  about  3000  feet  up  to  5000  feet  elevation.  Here  90 
per  cent  of  these  giant  Koa  trees  are  dead;  their  huge  limbs  dangle  in  the  air 
on  pieces  of  fibrous  strings  of  bark,  ready  to  drop,  if  stirred  by  the  slightest, 
breeze.  The  remaining  10  per  cent  of  trees  are  in  a  dying  condition,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  the  country  will  be  entirely  denuded.  Huge  masses  of  trunks 
and  limbs  are  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  ride  through 
this  remnant  of  forest.  It  is  also  dangerous,  as  any  minute  a  few  huge  limbs 
may  drop  from  the  heights  above.  Trees  reach  here  a  height  of  80  feet  or  more. 
This  condition  is  mainly  due  to  the  cattle,  which  have  destroyed  all  the  under- 
shrubs  and  also  injured  the  trees,  which  are  then  readily  attacked  by  insects.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  native  insects,  especially  beetles,  do  not  attack  healthy 
trees,  but  only  such  as  have  been  injured. 

As  we  ascend  farther  the  dead  Koa  trees  are  associated  with  Myoporum  sand- 
wicense  (Naio),  Sophora  chrysophylla,  Suitonia  Lessertiana,  and  Santalum 
Freycinetianum,  the  Iliahi,  or  true  Sandalwood  of  commerce,  of  which  trees  50 
feet  in  height  and  trunks  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are  not  uncommon. 
Next  to  Koa,  Sandalwood  is  most  numerous;  but,  like  the -former,  most  of  it  is 
destroyed.  It  differs  from  the  Sandalwood  found  in  other  parts  of  Hawaii  in 
its  smooth,  black  bark  and  very  dark  green,  glossy  leaves.  The  wood  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly fragrant. 

That  the  undergrowth  must  have  been  intensely  interesting  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  vines  on  aa  flows  which  intersect  this  forest  acea, 
and  are  very  seldom  frequented  or  even  crossed  by  cattle.  Lower  down  at  an 
elevation  of  1500  feet  these  aa  flows  present  a  dense  jungle  of  ie-ie  vines,  many 
species  of  trees,  mainly  the  rubiaceous  Straussia  and  urticaceous  Urera  and 
Pipturus.  Perns  are  abundant  as  well  as  one  or  two  lobeliaceous  Clermontia. 
Higher  up  the  main  tree  is  Ohia  lehua  together  with  Sandalwood,  which  on 
these  flows  is  in  splendid  condition.  At  an  elevation  of  4600  feet  Sophora 
chrysophylla  has  encroached  on  the  aa,  but  not  the  Koa.  On  the  margins  of  the 
flows  and  in  cracks  and  fissures  many  species  <rf  Labiatae  thrive,  the  most  num- 
erous representative  of  which  is  the  genus  Stenogyne.  Trailing  over  aa  lava 
we  find  Stenogyne  rugosa  var.    ,3.,  St.  cordata,  St.  sessilis,  while  climbing  over 
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PLATE  XVII. 


DELI8SEA  TniTiXTLATA  Gaud.,  in  the  upper  forest  rsEious  on  tbe  elopes  of  Mhuhh  Loa, 

elev.  5200  feet.     The  tsll  speeimen  to  tlie  left  is  115  feet  bigh.     The  trees  are  mainly 

Acaclft  Eoa  Gray,  Sophoia  ctarTiophylla  Seem.,  and  Uyopomm  saodwicenae  Gray. 
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Naio  shrubs  are  St.  calamintkoides  and  St.  scropkularioides,  the  latter  with  small 
pale  yellow  flowers  covered  with  silky  hair.  The  genus  Phyllostegia,  also  of  the 
Jjabiate  family,  has  several  species,  Baillardia  scabra  is  also  common  on  the  as 
as  well  as  Smilax  sandwicensis,  and  several  ferns,  of  which  Pellaea  ternifolia 
and  Sadleria  cyatkeotdes  are  the  most  common.  And  all  of  these  in  a  compara- 
tively small  area.  Clermontia  coerulea  is  here  a  fine  tree,  growing  to  a  height 
of  20  feet  or  so,  on  the  aa  lava,  shaded  by  Okia  and  Sandalwood. 

This  forest  merges  gradually  into  the  great  central  plain  at  an  elevation  of 
5000  feet.  Of  course,  clumps  of  tall  trees  can  be  found  in  certain  localities  and 
on  the  plateau  also,  as  well  as  higher  up  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa.  The 
trees  become  smaller  and  only  a  few  stunted  Nato  and  Sophora  trees  (Mamani), 
together  with  Santalum,  are  here  to  be  found. 

At  Pulehua  and  beyond  toward  Mauna  Loa  a  nice  Koa  forest,  mixed  with 
trees  peculiar  to  this  elevation,  such  as  mentioned  above,  extends  up  to  an  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet.  Koa  is  the  principal  tree.  The  country  is  composed  of 
rich,  black  soil,  now  supporting  a  rank  growth  of  undesirable  weeds.  A  most 
interesting  feature  in  this  forest  is  the  lobeliaceous  Velissea  undulata.  Pre- 
viously this  plant  has  only  been  recorded  from  Niihau,  Kauai  and  Maui,  and 
that  at  a  low  elevation  on  exposed  open  cliffs,  only  reaching  a  height  of  10  feet. 
Here  at  6000  feet  it  grows  under  the  shade  of  giant  Koa  trees  on  the  slopes  of 
the  numerous  crater  hills  with  which  the  country  is  covered.  The  plant  grows 
here  35  feet  tall,  perfectly  straight,  with  a  bole  only  two  inches  in  diameter,  not 
branching,  and  bearing  at  its  apex  a  crown  of  leaves  only  one  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter.  {See  plate  XVII.)  These  beautiful  little  round  crowns  are  often 
hidden  in  the  foliage  of  the  Koa,  so  that  only  the  gray,  straight  stems  covered 
with  leaf^cars  can  be  seen.  The  plants  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  especially 
on  the  crater  bottoms  of  the  numerous  volcanic  cones,  where  they  form  the  main 
vegetation.  Looking  down  into  one  of  these  cones,  one  sees  the  tops  of  this 
curious  plant  like  cabbage  heads  protruding  up  to  the  rim  of  the  cone.  This  is 
the  only  lobeliaceous  plant  at  this  elevation. 

THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  PLAIN. 

When  we  step  out  on  this  great  plateau  from  the  South  Kona  side,  we  have 
Hualalai  to  the  left.  Manna  Loa  to  the  right,  and  Mauna  Kea  in  front  of  us. 
This  great  plain  is  composed  mainly  of  pakoehoe  lava  and  black  cinder.  The 
pahoehoe  lava  has  often  broken  through,  and  huge  caverns  or  eaves  are  visible, 
which  expose  again  old  pahoehoe  lava  or  black  cinder.  The  clouds  gather  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  around  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  up  to  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet,  where  they  remain  under  normal  weather  conditions  up 
to  noon.  At  about  two  o'clock  they  encroach  on  to  the  central  plateau,  which 
by  three  o'clock  is  completely  covered  by  the  clouds.  When  caught  out  on  this 
plain  without  a  compass  in  the  fogs  it  is  indeed  exceedingly  difficult  to  find 
one's  way.    The  plain  is  about  fifty  miles  across  and  almost  level,  full  of  holes 
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and  cracks  into  which  one  is  likely  to  fall,  and  by  going  rovind  about  them  one 
gets  lost  in  do  time.  The  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  are  very  gradual  on  this  side, 
while  those  of  Mauna  Kea  and  Hualalai  are  steep.  On  this  plain  are  scattered 
many  volcanic  cones,  mainly  composed  of  black  cinder  and  covered  with  dense 
vegetation.  But  especially  on  the  crater  bottoms  one  is  likely  to  find  interest- 
ing plants  which  have  disappeared  from  the  open  plain,  where  they  are  eagerly 
devoured  by  cattle  and  goats,  while  at  the  bottom  of  these  craters  they  are  safe 
from  their  ravagra.  Anyone  collecting  on  this  plain  should  direct  his  steps  to 
all  these  cones,  as  it  is  here  only  that  he  can  obtain  things  of  interest. 

Curiously  enough,  the  plants  found  on  these  various  cones  are  not  always 
the  same.  On  the  plain  itself,  Oeranium  cuneatutn  is  plentiful,  besides  Bail- 
lardia  sp.  T,  Coprosma  ernodeoides,  a  rubiaceous  creeper  with  black,  round  ■ 
berries,  the  main  food  of  the  native  geese,  besides  Ohelo,  Rumex  giganteus, 
Stypbelia  tamciameia,  an  epacridaeeous  plant,  Myoporum  sandwicense  (Sato), 
Sophora  chrysophylUt,  the  iridaeeous  Sisyrynchium  acre,  while  in  the  black  cin- 
der the  caryophyllaceous  Silene  struthioloides  and  S.  lanceolata  thrive  best. 
Both  species  develop  a  large  root  system  having  a  main  tap  root,  sometimes 
tuber-like,  and  often  5  inches  in  diameter  and  over  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The 
root  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Here  and  there  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  Mamani  and  Xaio,  among  which 
one  sometimes  finds  Suttonia  and  a  stimted  variety  of  Pittosporum  Sosmeri. 
Dodotiaea  eriocarpa  forms  straight  trees  some  25  feet  in  height  with  trunks  of 
8  inches  in  diameter.  At  Naahuaumi,  a  historic  place  where  King  Umi  took  the 
first  Hawaiian  census,  near  the  old  Judd  road  which  leads  to  the  1859  flow,  the 
santalaeeous  Exocarpus  gaudichaudii,  a  shrub,  is  not  uncommon,  and  extends 
up  the  slopes  of  Hualalai.  Stenogyne  nigosa  var.  must  once  have  been  exceed- 
ingly common,  but  can  now  only  be  found  growing  in  deep  fissures,  which  cover 
them  completely,  where  they  are  safe  from  cattle.  Osteomeles  ant hyllidi folia,  a 
rosaceous  vine  of  great  toughness,  forms  dense  tangles  over  thrown-up  fissures 
in  pahoehoe  lava.  During  the  morning  sunshine  thousands  of  Odynerus  (Ha- 
waiian wasps)  and  bees  can  be  found  flying  over  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of  the 
above-mentioned  vine,  which  is  called  Vlei  by  the  natives. 

The  only  poisonous  plant  in  this  district  is  a  shrub,  a  species  of  Wikstroe- 
mia,  with  long,  drooping,  slender  branchlets.  The  bark,  like  that  of  all  other 
Hawaiian  Wikstroemia,  or  AMa,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  natives,  is  extremely 
tough  and  very  suitable  for  cordage. 

The  crater  cones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puulehua  are  Puuokeanue,  Puuoi- 
kaaka,  Pohakuloa  and  others.  Thrae  cones  support  a  very  interesting  vegeta- 
tion. Besides  the  plants  found  on  the  plain  proper,  Lipochaeta  subcordata,  de- 
scribed by  Gray,  is  very  numerous  at  an  elevation  of  5300  feet,  and  forms  dense 
masses  on  Pohakuloa  crater  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  It  has  previously 
only  been  reported  from  the  sea  shore,  where  it  is  one  or  two  feet  high,  while 
at  this  elevation  it  branches  diffusely,  covering  the  whole  crater,  being  almost 
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similar  in  habit  to  Qleichenia  linearis,  the  well-ltnown  Vluke  or  staghorn  fern. 
The  writer  has  found  it  also  on  one  of  the  other  craters,  but  sparingly,  and 
again  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  in  North  Kona. 

An  arborescent  Raillardia  about  15  feet  high  grows  on  Puuokeanue  m  com- 
pany with  Solanum  incompletum,  also  found  in  North  Kona,  where  it  is  a  shrub 
5  to  8  feet  tall.  Campylotkeca  micraiitlia,  another  shrubby  composite,  was  as- 
sociated with  it.  Campylotheca  Menziesii  var.  y,  was  only  found  on  one  crater 
on  the  slopes  of  Hualalai  on  Puuoikaaka.  It,  however,  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
"Waimea  side  on  the  slopes  of  JIauna  Kea,  especially  on  Nohonaohae  and  Kemole 
crater.  A  species  of  Sida  not  found  on  the  central  plain  proper  is  confined  to 
Pohakuloa,  where  it  forms  dense  thickets.  Of  trees,  Santalum  Freycineliaimm, 
Suttonia,  Wikstroemia,  etc.,  form  the  main  vegetation,  besides  Sophora  chry- 
sophylla,  the  everpresent  Naio,  and  Acacia  Koa.  The  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  are 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  after  which  the 
plants  become  verj'  stunted  and  few  until  we  find  nothing  but  a  species  of  grass, 
Koehleria  glomerata. 

The  main  trees  are  Sophora  and  Myoporum,  but  Koa  is  wanting.  Of  shrubs, 
the  epacridaeeous  Styphelia  is  common,  together  with  a  species  of  Raillardia;  of 
Rubiaeeae,  two  species  of  Coprosma  are  present,  one  being  a  creeper,  the  other 
a  small  shrub.  Gahnia  Gaudichaudii,  Carex,  and  Cyperus  are  scattered  here 
and  there.  The  main  plant  covering  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  is  the  grass 
Keohleria  glomerata,  which  grows  exceedingly  rank  and  stands  sometimes  three 
feet  high.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  the  last  plant  one  sees  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet.  Of  course,  the  Obelo  is  also  common.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
Argyroxiplmim  sandivicense  is  not  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  Mauna  Loa,  but 
only  above  Kapapala  at  an  elevation  of  from  7000  to  9000  feet.  Besides,  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  tree  composites  which  can  be  met  with  so  frequently  on 
Mauna  Kea  up  to  11,500  feet.  Here  on  Mauna  Loa  only  one  species  is  present. 
The  slopes  of  the  mountain  on  the  Kona  side  are  mainly  composed  of  pahoehoe 
which  is  of  great  age,  and  very  much  disintegrated;  the  country  is  covered  with 
holes,  which  are  usually  overgrown  with  Stenogync  rtigosa  at  the  lower  levels, 
5000  to  6000  feet,  and  harbor  Vaecinium  shrubs  or  Mamani  at  the  higher  levels. 
The  lava  crust  is  very  thin  and  cracks  like  ice,  which  makes  traveling  very  un- 
comfortable. At  about  9000  feet  we  meet  the  first  aa  flow,  which  covers  the 
pahoehoe  for  miles.  It  was  ejected  from  a  crater  situated  at  that  elevation.  It 
is  a  triangular  steep  cone  with  sharp  rims,  and  is  called  Puuouo.  The  aa  flows 
are  barren  and  of  great  thickness.  JFany  aa  flows  intersect  the  ancient  pahoehoe 
at  the  higher  levels.  In  traveling  it  is  a  continuous  going  round  these  flows, 
which  one  is  occasionally  forced  to  cross.  Above  11-000  feet  perfectly  black, 
shining  pahoehoe  covers  the  mountain.  It  is  extremely  thin  and  glassy  in  ap- 
pearance, breaking  in  at  nearly  every  step.  When  the  writer  ascended  Mauna 
Loa  on  February  17,  1912,  snow  was  to  be  found  only  in  patches  several  feet 
thick.     The  steep  crater  walls  were  more  or  less  covered  with  snow,  which  was 
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beautifully  contrasted  from  the  red,  yellow  and  black  colored  walls  of  cinder. 
(See  plate  XVIII.) 

The  crater  itself  showed  no  activity.  Two  small  eonea  of  reddish-yellow 
cinder  mark  the  outbreak  of  1907.  The  temperature  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  upper  lava  flows  was  92°  Pahr.  at  an  elevation  of  about  8500 
feet.  At  the  siunmit  the  temperature  was  at  60°  Fahr.  about  noon,  and  sank 
during  the  night  to  35°  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  A  most  peculiar  fact  is 
the  presence  of  millions  of  flies  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  make  a 
stay  of  even  a  few  minutes  most  disagreeable.  Besides  these  flies,  only  another 
small  insect,  similar  to  an  Ichneumon,  was  found,  covering  the  patches  of  snow 
thickly.  Only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower,  remarkable  to  say,  not  a  single  fly 
could  be  detected.    They  evidently  had  been  blown  up  by  the  wind. 

HUA1.ALAI  AND  PUUWAAWAA,   NORTH   KONA. 

From  Kealakekua  toward  North  Kona  the  forest  is  very  uniform  and  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  between  Kapua,  South  Kona,  and  Napoopoo.  At  the  lower 
levels  Kukui  forms  the  main  tree  growth,  together  with  introduced  shrubs,  such 
as  lantana  and  guara.  Coffee  is  extensively  cultivated,  also  sisal,  and  in  cer- 
tain localities  sugar  cane.  The  vegetation  begins  to  become  interesting  at 
Huehue,  near  the  lava  flows  on  the  northern  flanks  of  Hualalai,  and  reaches 
its  culminating  point  at  Puuwaawaa,  the  richest  floral  section  of  any  in  the 
whole  Territory. 

It  is  only  as  recently  as  1909  that  this  region  was  botanically  explored.  The 
whole  country  was  until  ten  years  ago  a  wilderness  of  lava  fields,  and  only  since 
the  opening  of  the  country  through  the  government  road,  ten  years  ago,  was 
this  beautiful  floral  region  made  accessible. 

MT.    HUALALAI   AND   ITS  FLORAL   ASPECTS. 

Mt.  Hualalai,  which  is  the  smallest  volcano  on  Hawaii,  has  an  elevation  of 
8273  feet.  Its  last  eruption  was  in  the  year  1801,  not  from  the  summit,  how- 
ever, but  at  an  elevation  of  about  1800  feet,  where  huge  lava  masses  poured 
forth  which  changed  the  coast  line  of  the  region  about  Huehue  for  twenty-five 
miles  from  a  bay  to  a  headland.  This  lava  flow  is  still  bare  of  vegetation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  ferns  and  weeds. 

The  lowland  belt  is  extremely  arid,  rainfall  being  exceedingly  scarce.  Opun- 
tia  tuna  grows  gregarioiisly  and  is  associated  with  many  other  introduced  plants, 
«uch  as  Leucaena  glauca,  Datura  stramonium,  WaUheria  americana,  Nicotiana 
iabacum,  Acacia  farnesiana,  and  many  others. 

The  interesting  native  vegetation,  which  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  of 
Kapua  in  South  Kona,  begins  at  Huehue  proper.  Aleurites  moluccaTia  is  still 
the  principal  tree,  though  as  one  advances  toward  Puuwaawaa  it  becomes  more 
scarce.  Antidesma  platyphyllum  and  Antidesma  pulvinatum,  besides  Dracaena 
avrea  (Halapepe),  Maha,  and  their  usual  associates  are  predominant.     In  this 
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district,  however,  occur  many  species  of  trees  which  are  not  found  in  other 
places,  not  even  on  the  same  island.  The  most  prevailing  tree  is  the  rubiaeeous 
Plectrottia  odorata  (Walahee).  Oardenia  Brighami  (Xau)  of  this  same  family, 
only  eouuuon  on  Molokai  and  Lanai,  is  here  also  to  be  found,  but  will  have  to 
be  termed  for  here  a  rather  rare  plant ;  it  baa  not  been  recorded  previously  from 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Nearly  all  the  trees  occurring  at  Kapua,  South  Kona, 
can  be  found  also  in  North  Kona,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  though 
numerous  trees  occur  here  and  not  in  the  former  locality. 

Of  Leguminosae,  the  elsewhere  very  rare  Mezoneurum  Kauaiense  (Vkiuhi) 
is  here  plentiful.  It  forms  small  proves  by  itself,  while  only  here  and  there  can 
a  single  tree  be  found,  usually  in  company  with  the  rhamnaeeous  Colubrina  op- 
positifolia.  Ilillebrand  records  this  species  as  a  small  tree.  Here  in  this 
locality  it  grows  to  quite  a  good  sized  tree  with  trunks  of  over  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  much  more  numerous  in  North  Kona  than  in  South  Kona,  outside  of 
which  the  tree  is  not  found.  Of  Rutaeeae,  which  are  absent  in  Kapua,  two 
genera  are  represented,  Pelea  and  Xanthoxylum.  Pclea  ciiierea,  not  uncom- 
mon at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  near  the  Volcano  Ktlauea,  grows  gregariously 
at  500  feet  elevation  and  even  lower,  on  rough  aa  lava  fields. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  genus  Xanthoxylum,  which  has  here  four  species; 
two  belong  to  the  X.  dipetalum  type,  the  other  two  are  variations  of  X.  Kauaiense 
and  X.  Mauiense. 

Pittosporum  Ilosmeri  is  also  met  with  quite  frequently,  the  trees  found  at 
Eapua  being  a  variety.  At  Puuwaawaa  the  fruits  are  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
those  from  South  Koua,  while  the  tree  itself  is  also  larger. 

EupJwrbia  lorifolia  (Akoko)  is  a  shrub  at  2000  feet  elevation,  while  700  feet 
higher  it  is  a  tree  about  25  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  10  inches.  The  tree 
yields  a  large  amount  of  latex,  which  owing  to  its  predominance  in  an  area  of 
5000  acres  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  commercial  product.  Of  Arali- 
aceae,  Reynoldsia  sandwicensis  is  quite  plentiful,  besides  Tetraplasandra  sp., 
and  Tetraplasandra  HawaiieJisis  growing  at  3500  feet.  Of  Sapindaceae,  Sapin- 
diis  saponaria  is  quite  common,  especially  at  Puuwaawaa  proper,  a  rugged 
hill  of  3000  feet  elevation.  Associated  with  it  are  Acacia  Koa,  Claoxylon  sp., 
Delissea  ttndulata,  a  lobeliaeeous  plant  also  found  on  Mauna  Loa,  but  in  this 
locality  much  smaller  in  size,  Xanthoxylum  sp.  and  Charpentiera  obovata  (Pa- 
pala).  Notlwcestrum  breviflorum  occurs  on  the  lava  fields  surrounding  the 
crater.  A  very  interesting  tree  is  Hibiscadelphus  Hualalaicnsis,  of  which 
species  several  trees  are  in  existence,  while  of  the  two  other  species,  also  pecu- 
liar to  the  dry  districts,  only  one  specimen  of  each  species  has  been  discovered. 
Sandalwood  is  frequently  met  with,  as  well  as  Plsonia  inermis  var.  leiocarpa, 
and  Ochrosia  sandwicensis,  the  latter,  however,  being  scarcer.  Chenopodium 
sandwickeum  (Alaweo  or  Aweoweo),  which  in  other  localities  is  herbaceous,  is 
here  a  small  tree  and  very  plentifid.  Of  vines,  Canavalia  galeata,  Mucuna  gi- 
gantea,  Coccuhis  Ferraiidianus,  two  species  of  Ipomoea  and  one  of  Breweria  can 
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be  observed.  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum,  Asplenium  trickomanes,  Poly- 
podium  pellucidum  and  Pellaea  tentifolia,  besides  PsUotum  triquetrum,  rep- 
resent the  cryptogams. 

About  a  mile  above  the  government  road  Sophora  chrysophylla  (Mamani), 
together  with  Myoporum  sandwicense,  are  the  predominant  species,  with  under- 
shnibs  of  Solanum  incomplettim,  Campylotheca  sp.,  and  a  Labiate  vine  of  the 
genus  Phyllostegia.  Still  higher  up  the  lava  iields  are  bare  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance, especially  lava  fields  of  more  recent  origin.  The  only  plants  observed  on 
these  flows  are  Rumex  giganteus  (Pawale),  Onaphalium  sandwicense,  Kaillardia 
scabra,  and  xerophytic  ferns,  as  just  mentioned  above. 

The  region  called  "Waihou  is  composed  of  a  semi-wet  forest  and  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  3500  feet.  The  predominant  tree  is  first  Metrosideros  poly- 
morpha  (Ohia  lehua),  which  inhabits  an  old  pahoehoe  lava  flow  adjoining  the 
rough  aa  lava  fields;  here  the  trees  are  about  40  feet  high.  This  grove  of  Ohia 
lehua  passes  gradually  into  a  more  mixed  forest,  mainly  Acacia  Koa,  Sophora, 
Myoporum,  and  Euphorbia  lorifoUa  (Akoko),  which  in  places  is  so  thick  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  through  it.  A  species  of  Urera  grows  quite  tall, 
besides  Chetrodendron  Oaudichaudii,  Suttonia  Lessertiana  (Kolea),  Ilex,  and 
others.  Higher  up  occur  Petca  volcaitica,  Pipturus  albidus,  tree  ferns,  Cibotium, 
Broiissaisia  pellucida,  and  on  the  trunks  of  tree  ferns,  Clermontia  coerulea. 

At  4500  feet,  Metrosideros  polymorpha  (Ohia  lehua)  is  stunted,  as  it  grows 
on  aa  lava  flows,  which  intersect  the  old  forest  with  its  trees  of  80  feet  in 
height  at  this  elevation.  It  is  the  predominant  tree  on  these  flows;  only  oeca- 
aionally  one  observes  Suttonia  sandwicensis  and  S.  Lessertiana. 

Vaccinium  penduliflorum  ff  var.  gemmaccitm  assumes  here  the  size  of  a  tall 
shrub;  here  and  there  Stenogyne  sessilis  can  be  observed  clinging  to  Ohia  lehua. 

At  5000  feet,  this  vegetation  gives  place  to  a  gravelly  plain  which  is  bordered 
on  its  northern  and  southern  limits  by  heavily-forested  hills  or  ancient  craters. 
The  principal  trees  on  these  hills  are  Acacia  Koa,  Ohia  lehua,  Styphelia  tameia- 
meia,  and  Coprosma  rhynchocarpa.  This  latter  tree  reaches  quite  a  size  in  height 
and  diameter  of  trunk,  though  nearly  all  trees  are  diseased,  their  trunks  being 
all  hollow  and  the  abode  of  a  species  of  sow  bug  (Philoscia  angusticauda),  which 
can  be  found  by  millions. 

It  is  here  that  the  wild  native  raspberry,  Hubus  Macrad  (Akala),  attains 
its  most  wonderful  development;  its  runners  vary  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length 
and  are  two  inches  in  diameter,  ciimbing  over  Koa  trees  and  trailing  over  the 
ground,  thus  forming  almost  impenetrable  thickets. 

Here  and  there  in  the  extensive  barren  lava  fields  and  cinder  plains  are 
beautiful  green  hills  covered  with  old  giants  of  Acacia  Koa,  which  from  their 
elevation  escaped  destruction  by  the  fiery  streams,  and  now  appear  like  oases 
in  a  desert. 

On  the  northern  border  of  this  dismal  plain,  on  the  slopes  of  a  crater,  grows 
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Dubautia  plantaginea,  here   a  email  tree,   in  company   with   Pelea   volcanica 
(Alani). 

Finally  tree  growth  ceases,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  shmbs  of 
Sophora  chrysophylla  (Mamani) ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  scrub  vegetation 
of  which  Raillardia  scahra  ia  predominant,  besides  Geranium,  Coprosma  erno- 
deoidea,  Fragaria  chilensis,  and  also  Plantago  pachypkyUa.  The  crypto- 
gamous  flora  is  composed  of  Asplenium  trkhomanes,  Asplenium  adiantutn  ni- 
gntm  and  Polystichum  falcatum  var. 

At  7000  feet,  Sophora  chrysophylla  and  Myoporum  sandwicense,  both  trees 
of  about  20  feet  in  height  at  this  elevation,  have  gnarled  trunks  and  form  the 
main  tree  growth.  Keoleria  glomerata  and  Panicum  nephelophilum  represent 
the  Gramineae. 

At  the  summit  of  Hualalai  the  vegetation  is  scrubby,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Ohia  lehua  trees  (Metrosideros  polymorpha  var.  ^),  with  thick,  woolly 
orbicular  leaves,  which  grow  on  the  rim  of  Honuaulu  crater.  The  crater  floors 
and  slopes  are  covered  with  the  ordinary  eagle  fern,  Pteridium  aquilinum, 
which  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  summit  forms  the  sole  vegetation. 

The  slopes  of  Honuaulu  are  covered  with  Styphelia  tameiameia  (Pukeawe), 
Dodonaea  viscosa  var.  spathulata,  and  Coprosma  Memiesii.     (See  plate  XIX.) 

The  summit  of  Hualalai  is  composed  of  a  series  of  large  craters,  200  to  500 
feet  deep  and  several  thousand  feet  in  circumference.  The  highest  point  ia 
Honuaulu,  8273  feet  above  sea  level.  Some  of  the  walls  of  the  craters  are  solid 
or  composed  of  cinder,  and  almost  vertical.  In  the  rock  crevassea  of  the 
crater  walls  one  frequently  meets  with  the  composite  Tetramolopium  humUe, 
the  Hawaiian  daisy. 

Northwest  from  Honuaulu,  a  half  mile  distant,  is  a  series  of  craters  and 
cones,  one  being  especially  remarkable  for  its  unfathomable  depth.  Of  these 
cones  there  are  many.  They  are  usually  built  up  of  aa,  and  have  the  shape  of 
the  well-known  tufa  cones.  The  one  in  question  is  a  veritable  chimney,  about 
100  feet  high,  with  a  blow-hole  of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  the  inner  walls  of  which 
are  perfectly  smooth.  A  stone  dropped  by  the  writer  in  this  chimney  fell  for 
sixteen  seconds  before  the  first  reverberation  could  be  heard.  Between  this  cone 
and  Honuaulu  is  a  plain  of  pahoehoe  lava,  with  a  very  thin  crust  which  breaks 
at  nearly  every  step,  making  it  dangerous  for  man  and  animal  to  cross  it. 

The  slopes  of  Hualalai,  from  the  Puuwaawaa  side,  are  very  steep  and  bear 
only  one  crater  of  considerable  size,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet. 

This  mountain  is  usually  wrapped  in  clouds  and  only  occasionally  the  very 
summit  can  be  seen  appearing  like  a  little  island  above  a  sea  of  clouds,  while 
Afauna  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea  are  hardly  ever  completely  hidden  from  view. 
(See  plate  XVIII.) 

Back  of  Puuwaawaa  its  wonderful  vegetation  ceases  and  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  leguminous  Sophora  chrysophylla  and  Myoporum  sandwicense.  Here 
and  there  a  few  composites  can  still  be  found  and  an  occasional  Euphorbia 
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lorifolia,  together  with  Pseudomorus  Brunoniana,  form  the  last  stragglers.  From 
here  the  country  merges  into  the  great  central  plateau  whose  vegetative  charac- 
teristics have  already  been  described. 

Adjoining  Puuwaawaa  on  the  north  is  another  interesting  strip  of  land  called 
Puuanahulu.  The  plant  formation  on  this  land  is  ver^-  similar  to  that  of  Puu- 
waawaa, but  harbors  species  of  trees  which  can  not  be  found  in  the  latter  locality. 
In  this  respect  the  vegetation  approaches  very  much  that  of  Kapua  or  Itlanuka 
in  South  Kona, 

On  the  way  to  Puuanahulu  the  road  leads  over  a  bluff  of  about  100  feet  in 
height,  over  which  the  lava  fiowcd  cascade-like.  The  trees  growing  on  this  bluff 
are  mainly  Eeynoldsia  sandwicensis  (Ohe)  and  Dracaena  aurea  (BaUtpepe). 
The  land  forms  a  promontory  and  is  in  reality  an  ancient  crater;  the  soil  is  a 
yellow  loam,  and  no  trace  of  lava  is  visible.  Opuntia  tuna  is  exceedingly  num- 
erous, together  with  Brousonettia  papyrifera,  which  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
natives  living  there.  It  ia  one  of  the  driest  districts  and  very  few  trees  can  be 
found,  such  as  the  above  mentioned  and  Erytkrina  monosperma  (Wiliwili),  all 
of  them  trees  adapted  for  districts  with  very  little  rainfall. 

Immediately  beyond  the  bluff,  the  1859  flow,  which  found  its  source  on  the 
flanks  of  Mauna  Loa,  crossed  the  government  road.  The  lava  ia  pahoehoe 
(smooth),  and  is  bare  of  any  vejietation  with  the  exception  of  some  weeds, 
such  as  Solarium  paeudocapsicum,  which  is  very  numerous  in  that  neighborhood. 
Beyond  this  comparatively  recent  flow  is  an  old  aa  (rough)  lava  flow  which 
supports  a  very  interesting  xerophj-tic  vegetation.  Here  we  find  Xanthoxylum 
Hawaiiense,  a  small  tree,  also  Kokta  Bockii,  and  Alphitonia  excelsa. 

Adjoining  Puuanahulu  is  Keaumoku,  a  large  plain  with  a  scrub  vegetation 
which  merges  into  the  Parker  ranch,  and  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  slopes 
of  Mauna  Kea.  The  shrubs  found  here  are  mainly  Dodonaea  viscosa  (Aalii), 
Wikstroemia  phyllyreaefolia  (Akia),  a  low  shrub  with  brick-red  globose  ber- 
ries; and  a  few  others  also  common  to  the  central  plateau.  Prom  Keaumoku 
on,  the  country  is  flat  and  mainly  grassland;  the  grasses  growing  there  are 
of  recent  introduction,  such  as  Cynodon  daetylon,  Melinis  rosea,  Bromus  vil- 
losus,  and  others;  mixed  with  them  are  Sida  falax,  Argemone  mexicana,  Wal- 
theria  americana,  Silene  gallica,  etc.  The  country  is  extremely  dry,  and  when 
very  windy  the  dirt  is  carried  for  miles  and  so  thickly  that  everything  appears 
to  be  hazy  as  in  a  dense  mist  or  fog. 

Of  interest  in  this  locality  is  the  large  crater  Nohonaohae,  as  it  harbors  still 
some  of  the  original  vegetation  which  covered  these  lands  before  they  were 
stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  Labiate  Haplosfachys  Orayana,  au  exceedingly 
scarce  plant  which,  like  its  congeners  Haplostackys  rosmarinifolia  and  H.  trun- 
cata,  belongs  to  the  dry,  open  grasslands.  As  these  lands  are  usually  used  for 
ranching,  these  beautiful  plants  were  of  the  first  to  be  devoured  by  sheep  and 
cattle  alike.    It  is  also  only  in  such  places  as  Nohonaohae,  owing  to  the  partial 
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inaccessibility  to  cattle,  that  one  can  still  find  U.  Orayana;  with  it  grows  Wik- 
stroemia,  Campylotheca,  several  species  of  Lipochaeta,  Dodonaea  viscosa,  Rail- 
lardia  ciliolata  and  Xanthoxylum  Eawaiiense,  the  latter  a  small  tree  or  shrub 
with  strongly  lemon-scented  leaves. 

The  treeless  plain  extends  over  to  the  Waimea  village,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  South  Kohala  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  2700  feet.  The  country 
north  of  Waimea  is  extremely  wet,  while  south  of  it  the  land  is  comparatively 
dry,  especially  so  at  Kawaihae.  From  Puukawai,  a  crater  situated  about  three 
miles  south  of  Waimea,  the  land  is  known  as  Kawaibaeiuka,  and  must  have  been 
once  upon  a  time  covered  with  a  plant  growth  similar  to  Puuwaawaa  now. 
Nearly  all  the  common  trees  found  in  North  £ona  occur  here;  the  only  species 
not  found  in  Kona  and  growing  on  the  slopes  of  South  Kohala  that  is  in  Ka- 
waibaeiuka is  Acacia  Koaia  (Koaia),  a  tree  resembling  very  much  the  Koa,  but 
differing  from  it  in  size,  in  its  rather  gnarled  trunk,  harder  wood  and  very  nar- 
row seed  pods.  It  can  be  found,  however,  on  the  slopes  of  Puuanahulu,  the 
boundary  of  North  Kona.  The  tree  ia  peculiar  to  the  very  dry  districts  and 
never  occurs  in  wet  forests,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  Acacia  Koa.  Hillebrand  in 
his  Flora  reports  the  araliaceous  Pterotropia  dipyrena  as  growing  at  Kawai- 
baeiuka, but  the  writer  was  unable  to  find  it.  In  fact,  the  land  is  now  very  open 
and  only  few  trees  can  still  be  found,  cattle  having  destroyed  them  very  rapidly. 
At  3000  feet  elevation  the  land  is  swampy  and  the  main  plant  covering  is 
Paspalum  conjugatum,  with  a  few  Sadleria  ferns,  instead  of  the  dense  forest 
which  once  here  existed. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that  owing  to  the  similar  age  of  the 
Kohala  Klountains  to  that  of  the  West  Maui  Mountains,  he  finds  it  advisable  to 
treat  that  district  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the  West  Maui  for- 
ests and  those  of  Waialeale,  Kauai. 
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THE  MIDDLE  FOREST  ZONE. 

Next  to  the  xerophytic  forest  on  the  leeward  sidea  of  the  variora  islands, 
the  middle  forest  region  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  here  that  certain 
plant  families,  such  aa  the  Campanulaeeae,  tribe  Lobelioideoe,  and  Labiatae,  as 
well  as  Rutaceae,  reach  their  best  development  and  become  highly  specialized. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  lower  forest  regions  on  the  various  islands,  in  re- 
gard to  non-uniformity,  so  it  is  with  the  middle  forest  region,  but  still  more 
pronounced  as  the  various  islands  are  of  different  ages,  Kauai  being  the  oldest. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  ia  no  typical  forest  for  all  the  islands  as  far 
as  the  middle  forest  zone  is  concerned,  it  will  therefore  be  of  greater  interest 
and  value  to  describe  the  vegetative  formations  of  this  particular  region  on 
each  island  separately. 

The  Island  of  Kauai  is  almost  orbicular  in  outline  and  is  intersected  on  the 
leeward  side  by  a  large  canyon  and  several  valleys,  of  which  Kalalau,  Miloli  and 
Olokele  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

At  3800  feet  elevation  Metrosideros  polymorpha  (Ohia  lehua)  is  a  very  com- 
mon tree  and  inhabits  the  outskirts  of  the  middle  forest  zone.  It  is,  however, 
associated  with  Sideroxylon  sandwicense  (Alaa),  Tetraplasandra  Waimeae,  the 
lauraceous  Cryptocarya  Mannii,  previously  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Kauai,  but 
since  found  by  C.  N.  Forbes  on  the  Kaaia  Mountains  on  Oahu,  Xanthoxylam 
dipetalum  var.  /.,  Broussaisia  arguta,  usually  found  along  streams  with  the 
lobeliaceous  Cyanea  leptostegia  (Bahalua),  a  truly  superb  plant  of  palm-like 
habit  which  reaches  sometimes  a  height  of  40  feet.  It  ia  associated  with  Cyanea 
hirtella,  and  Cyanea  spathulata,  both  of  which  are  shrubs  with  small  flowers. 
Santalum  pyrularium,  the  Kauai  Sandalwood,  forms  an  important  tree  of  this 
rtgion,  while  Elaeocarpus  bifidus  (Kalia)  forma  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  forest, 
following  immediately  after  the  Ohia  lehua.  This  particular  elevation  has  still 
some  species  of  the  lower  forest  zone  present,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  occurrence 
of  Pterotropia  Kauaiensis,  Osmanthus  sandwicensis,  Antidesma,  and  others; 
while,  as  we  enter  the  interior  of  the  island,  a  wealth  of  foliage  is  displayed 
which  can  hardly  be  equaled  anywhere  in  the  group. 

Members  of  the  Rutaceae  are  the  moat  prominent,  besides  Pittosporum,  of 
which  P.  Kauaiensis,  P.  acuminatum,  and  P.  Gayanum,  a  species  new  to  science, 
are  of  interest.  The  latter  species  occurs  only  on  the  high  plateau  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Waialeale,  where  the  rainfall  is  immense.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  family  Rutaceae  ia  well  represented  in  this  floral  zone.  The  genus  Pelea, 
which  has  a  few  species  in  the  drier  regions,  has  not  less  than  14  or  15  species 
here,  10  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Kauai,  in  the  middle  forest  zone.  They  like 
heavy,  gray,  loamy  soil,  where  water  is  often  stagnant,  forming  small  pools  all 
the  year  round.  Pelea  cruciata  (Piloula),  and  P.  microcarpa  (Eolokolo  M.ok{- 
hana),  both  recently  described  species,  are  quite  common  in  company  with  Wik- 
stroemia  sandwicensis  var.  furcata  (Akia),  Pelea  Kauaiensis,  P.  Knudsenii,  P. 
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sapotaefolia  and  var.  yrocumbens,  P.  macropus,  P.  obtongifolia  (not  peculiar  to 
Kauai),  P.  barbigera  (Uaheapele),  and  the  well-known  P.  anisata  (Mokikana), 
all  are  old  denizens  of  Kauai  and  particularly  of  the  middle  forest  zone.  On 
the  other  islands  several  species  of  Pelea  are  found,  but  by  far  the  most  num- 
erous species  are  found  on  Kauai.  On  Oahu  we  find  P.  Lydgatei  and  P.  clusi- 
aefolia,  but  the  most  common  species  is  P.  sandwicensis,  whose  place  is  taken 
on  Hawaii  by  P.  volcanica,  which  ascends,  however,  up  to  6000  feet.  Platy- 
desma  rostrata  and  PI.  campanulata  var.  macrophylla,  both  species  belonging 
to  a  strictly  Hawaiian  genus  with  almost  no  affinities,  are  to  be  found.  Of  these 
two  species,  the  former  inhabits  the  more  dry  districts,  as  in  the  for^t  of  Kopi- 
wai  in  company  with  Alphttonia  excelsa,  while  the  latter  is  usually  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  but  in  the  Elaeocarpua  forest  belt.  Solatium  Kauaiense 
(Popoloaiakeakua)  forms  the  undershnib,  with  several  species  of  Cyrtandra  and 
the  very  handsome  composite  Campylotheca  cosmoides  (Poolanui),  a  shrub  with 
long,  rambling  branches  and  very  large  yellow,  drooping  flowers.  The  genus 
Baillardia,  with  its  many  species  on  Maui  and  Hawaii,  has  only  one  species  rep- 
resented in  the  middle  forest  zone  of  Kauai,  but  this  species,  Raillardia  lati- 
folia,  is  so  different  from  those  found  on  the  other  islands  that  one  would  not 
recognize  its  relationship  at  the  first  glance.  While  all  Raillardiae  are  either 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  the  species  in  question  is  really  a  vine  or  climber.  The 
writer  observed  it  on  Bobea  Mannii  and  also  on  Xanthoxylum,  both  trees  of 
about  30  feet  in  height.  The  genus  Dubautia,  also  of  the  composite  family, 
consists  of  seven  species,  all  of  which  can  be  found  on  Kauai,  five  of  them  being 
peculiar  to  the  island.  Dubautia  pUtntaginea  is  found  on  all  the  islands  of  the 
group,  but  has  many  variations  on  Kauai,  where  it  is  very  common  along  Waia- 
lae  stream.  Dubautia  Enudsevii  usually  grows  on  more  open  slopes  and  ridges 
and  is  a  small  shrub,  while  D.  raillardioides  is  a  small  tree  still  belonging  to  the 
Elaeocarpus  belt.  Of  other  Compositae  especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
highly  interesting  Wilkesia  gymnoxipkium,  a  very  beautiful  plant  usually  found 
on  the  edge  of  canyons  and  bluffs,  nearly  always  in  company  with  the  tall  and 
handsome  blue-flowered  Lobelia  yuccoides,  which  becomes  15  to  20  feet  in  height ; 
they  are  usually  found  in  company  with  Styphelia  tameiameia,  Bobea  Mannii, 
Dodonaea  viscosa,  and  Acacia  Koa,  and  belong  to  the  outskirts  of  the  middle 
forest  zone. 

If  we  follow  the  Waialae  stream  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  we  find  many 
interesting  plants,  among  them  the  new  lobeliaceous  Cyanea  rivularis  with  its 
large,  bright-blue  flowers.  It  covers  the  steep  banks  or  wails  of  this  wonderful 
valley,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everj-thing  else.  At  the  head  of  this  stream 
these  beautiful  plants  stand  erect  like  palms,  with  their  large  crown  of  leaves 
at  the  top  of  a  single  15  to  20  feet  tall  stem,  waving  gracefully  in  the  wind. 
With  it  is  usually  found  Lobelia  hypoleuca,  Cyrtandra  begoniaefolia,  and  C. 
Wawrae,  as  well  as  the  new  Cyanea  Gayana,  another  of  the  numerous  Lobelioi- 
deae  inhabiting  this  wonderful  island. 
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As  we  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  Elaeocarpus  bifidus  and  its 
associates  give  place  to  the  araliaceous  Cheirodendron  j^typkyllum  (Lapalapa), 
which  IB  the  predominant  tree  with  Metrosideros  polymorpha;  here  dwell  Scae- 
vola  glabra,  also  known  from  Oahu,  Labordea  tinifolia,  L.  'WaialeaUie,  and  sev- 
eral other  species  of  this  genus,  some  of  which  are  new  to  science.  The  forest 
becomes  wetter  and  wetter,  thick,  light-green  moss  covers  the  trees  and  ground 
alike,  fern  growth  is  abundant,  and  Hepaticae  together  with  Hymenophyllums 
and  Trichomanes  ferns  hang  gracefully  from  every  tree.  The  narrow  leaved 
Astelia  Memiesiana  covers  fallen  trees;  with  it  can  be  found  the  very  peculiar 
caryophyUaceous  Schiedea  lychnoides,  with  large  white  flowers,  while  Schiedea 
stellarioides  inhabits  the  drier  districts.  In  these  swampy  for^ts  the  newly- 
described  Lysimackia  glulinosa,  with  large,  beautiful  cream-colored  flowers, 
forms  part  of  the  undershmbs,  but  only  in  one  locality,  and  that  at  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  leading  to  Kalalau.  It  is  here  that  the  writer  discovered  a  species 
of  Palm  new  to  science,  which  has  since  been  described  by  Dr,  0.  Beccari  of 
Florence,  Italy,  as  Pritchardia  minor.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species  and  differs 
from  all  the  rest  of  Hawaiian  palms  in  the  oval  black  fruits,  which  are  of  the 
size  of  a  black  olive,  while  the  other  species  have  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  small 
hen's  egg;  besides  the  whole  aspect  of  the  palm  is  different.  Of  Bubiaceae, 
Straussia  Mariniana  and  S.  oncocarpa  var.  j^.  grow  side  by  side  with  Psychotria 
kexandra,  since  also  found  on  Oahu  in  the  Punaluu  Mountains.  Psychotria 
grandiflora,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  with  beautiful  cymoseiy-arranged  white 
flowers,  inhabits  the  dense,  swampy  jungle,  with  Cyrtandra  Gayana  and  several 
vines,  such  as  Stenogyne  purpurea  var.  brevipeduncvXata,  and  one  or  two  species 
of  Phyllostegia  with  fragrant  flowers. 

The  genera  Kadua  and  Gouldia,  both  endemic  genera  of  the  Family  Bubi- 
aceae, are  represented  in  this  zone  by  many  species,  of  which  Kadua  Knudsenii, 
K.  Waimeae,  and  K.  glaucifoUa  are  the  most  common.  These  with  Gouldia 
species  inhabit  rather  the  more  open  places  where  Cyanea  leptostegia  abounds. 

In  the  smaller  streambeds  occur  several  species  of  Piptums,  as  P.  ruber,  P. 
Kauaiensis,  and  others,  besides  Urera,  Neraudia  sp.  nov.,  Perrottetia  sandwi- 
censis,  Dubautia  laxa,  Rubus  kawaiiensis  var.  inermis,  several  species  of  Phyl- 
lostegia, Cyanea  spathulata,  Artemisia  australis,  and  others. 

What  is  true  of  other  genera  is  also  true  of  the  genus  Suttonia  (Myrsine). 
This  genus,  with  its  species  Lessertiana,  common  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group, 
has  four  species  peculiar  to  Kauai,  which  inhabit  the  swampy  forests.  Most 
peculiar  is  the  fact  that  of  the  lobeliaceous  genus  Clermontia,  which  has  reached 
such  a  wonderful  development  on  Oahu,  Maui  and  Hawaii,  only  one  species  (C. 
Gaudichaudii)  occurs.  It  is  a  small  tree,  usually  growing  along  water  courses, 
either  terrestrial  or  epiphytic  on  other  trees. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  herbaceous  Dianella  ensifolia  (Uki)  with 
its  lilac  berries,  which  covers  the  ground  thickly  in  the  Elaeocarpus  forest 
belt    Syzygium  sandwicense  (Okia  ha)  attains  quite  a  height  and  is  associated 
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with  Ohia  lehua,  Kalia,  and  the  rubiaceous  genus  Coprosma,  of  which  C.  pubetis, 
C.  Kattaiensis  and  C  Waimeae  (Olena)  belong  here. 

The  third  species,  C.  montaita  var,  j.,  is  only  found  on  the  high,  swampy 
plateau  itself  in  company  with  Lobelia  Eauaiensis  and  L.  macrostachys  var. 
Kauaiensis  var.  nov.,  several  species  of  Dubautia,  and  others. 

The  further  we  penetrate  into  the  interior  the  denser  becomes  the  growth. 
Soil  is  no  longer  visible,  as  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  carpet 
of  moss,  often  two  feet  thick  and  saturated  with  water.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  trees ;  their  trunks  appear  to  be  two  feet  in  diameter,  but  on  investigation 
we  find  the  true  diameter  to  be  only  4  to  5  inches,  the  rest  being  mosses  and 
hepatieae  of  all  description.  It  is  on  such  trees  that  Polypodium  hymeno- 
phylloides,  P.  serrulatum,  P.  adenophorus,  and  Lycopodium  Mannii  occur. 

The  genus  DielHa  has  several  species  peculiar  to  Kauai,  as  D.  centifolia,  D. 
laciniata,  and  D.  Kvudsenii,  which  belong  to  the  swampy  re^on.  The  same 
holds  good  of  many  Aaplenjum,  Polj^tiehum  and  Dryopteris  species. 

In  these  dense  forests,  which  harbor  many  species  undoubtedly  new  to  science, 
which  will  be  described  as  soon  as  the  bulky  material  can  be  worked  up,  we 
find  large  open  places  of  several  acres  in  area  which  resemble  the  peat  bogs  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  vegetatiou  is  naturally  stunted  and  only  few  shrubs 
occur.  The  soil  in  these  bogs  is  of  a  gray  color,  loamy  and  heavy,  and  decayed 
vegetation  is  often  found  to  be  10  to  15  feet  deep.  A  bunch  grass,  Panicum  monti- 
cola,  forms  large  round  mounds  or  tussocks,  together  with  Panicum  isachnoides 
of  similar  habit.  In  these  tussocks  we  find  Selaginella  deflexa  and  Lycopodium 
enibescens,  the  latter,  however,  often  submerged  on  the  rocks  in  the  middle  of 
streambeds.  The  most  interesting  plant  is  Drosera  longifolia  (Mikinalo),  one 
of  the  so-called  insect-eating  plants,  which  also  occurs  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  Outside  of  Kauai  the  plant  has  not  been  found  on  the  other  islands 
of  the  group. 

Back  of  Kaholuamano,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  is  such  a  bog,  which 
bears  the  name  Lehua  makanoe  or  "Lehua  in  the  fog."  The  only  shrub  in  this 
bog  is  Metrosideros  pumUa,  probably  a  stunted  sport  of  Metrosideros  poly- 
morpha,  in  whose  shade  the  beautiful  herbaceous  violet,  Viola  Kauaiensis  (Poke 
hiioa)  thrives.  It  is,  however,  not  confined  to  this  locality,  but  can  also  be  found 
throughout  the  swampy  forest,  mainly  on  moss-covered  tree  trunks,  as  well  as 
in  Kauluwehi  swamp  (4210  feet),  and  on  the  summit  of  Waialeale,  whose  vegeta 
tion  will  be  described  imder  "bog  formations." 

Denser  and  wetter  becomes  the  forest  as  we  ascend  the  gradual  slope  which 
leads  to  Waialeale.  We  cross  the  first  stream,  Wailenalena,  on  whose  banks  the 
writer  discovered  a  new  violet,  a  variety  of  Viola  robusta,  which  was  named 
after  the  stream,  var.  Wailenalenae,  outside  of  whose  banks  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served. It  reaches  a  height  of  3  to  6  feet,  and  has  a  woody  stem,  such  as  many  of 
our  violets  possess.  Two  new  shrubby  species  of  Pelea  grow  in  its  company.  As 
we  approach  the  streams  of  Kailiili,  Kaluiti,  and  Kanaholo,  we  find  for  the  first 
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time  the  very  interesting  haloragaceous  Gwimera  petaloidea  (Ape  ape),  with  its 
huge,  thick,  rugose,  reniform  leaves  of  sometimes  £ve  feet  in  diameter.  Both 
banks  of  the  streams  are  lined  with  these  handsome  plants,  under  whose  leaves 
the  traveler  finds  as  perfect  a  protection  from  rain  as  under  an  umbrella.  The 
stems  of  the  plants  are  4  to  5  feet  tall,  and  can  be  cut  with  one  stroke  of  the 
knife,  though  alm(Ht  six  inches  in  diameter.  Associated  with  it  is  the  newly- 
described  araliaceous  Tetraplasandra  Waialealae,  which  ascends,  however,  up 
to  the  summit  of  ^aialeale,  where  it  is  most  common. 

One  would  expect  that  in  such  a  locality  the  tribe  Lobelioideae  would  have 
many  forms,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Only  one  species  is  found,  which 
occurs  also  in  the  Elaeocarpus  belt,  and  is  new  to  science.  The  two  specie 
of  Lobelia,  L.  Kauaiensis  and  L.  macrostachys  var.  Eauaiensis  var.  nov.,  are 
found  in  great  numbers,  especially  the  former,  which  forms  often  pure  stands 
of  several  hundreds  of  plants  in  open  spots. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Eauluwehi  swamp,  Suttonia  Eauaiensis  and  its 
tomentose  variety  form  more  or  less  tall  shrubs.  Cyperaceae  are  plentiful  in  the 
open  swamps  and  forest  as  well,  and  will  be  mentioned  under  "bog  formations." 

A  very  peculiar  cyperaceous  plant  was  found  on  a  dry  ridge  leading  to 
Waiakealoha,  It  was  unfortunately  neither  in  flower  nor  fruit,  but  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Kilkenthal,  the  authority  on  this  family. 

The  common  species  of  Gahnia  and  Cladium  can  be  found  at  Kaholuamano 
as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  districts. 

THE  MIDDLE  FOREST  REGION  OP  OAHU  AND  MOLOKAI. 

The  Islands  of  Oahu  and  Itolokai  have  many  species  of  plants  in  common. 
As  we  have  seen,  Etaeocarpus  bifidus  (Kalia)  is  almost  the  predominant  tree  of 
the  first  belt  of  the  middle  forest  zone  on  Kauai ;  on  Oahu  the  tree  belongs  to 
the  lower  forest  zone  and  is  only  sparingly  found  above  2400  feet.  On  Jlolokai 
the  tree  is  entirely  absent,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  group.  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  awkward  size  of  the  seed,  which 
is  about  as  large  as  a  small  pigeon's  egg,  and  dispersed  by  nature's  agents  only 
with  great  difficulty  or  now  not  at  all. 

Of  Lobelioideae,  the  genus  Clermontia,  only  represented  by  one  species  on 
Kauai,  achieved  a  wonderful  development  on  Molokai  and  Oahu.  The  most 
common  species  is  CI.  macrocarpa,  found  also  in  the  lower  forest  zone  at  1200 
feet  elevation.  Since  the  dying  out  of  the  once  beautiful  forest  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Haleakala,  especially  between  Kailua  and  Honomanu,  this  shrub  has 
taken  possession  of  the  land  and  seems  to  thrive  where  Ohia  lekua  trees  could  not 
exist.  On  Oahu  we  find  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  main  range  covered  with  dense 
vegetation  (see  Plate  XX),  especially  so  in  the  valleys  of  Punaluu  and  Ka- 
hana,  until  we  reach  the  drier  districts  of  Kahuku.  Compositae  are  scarce  on 
Oahu,  and  the  genus  Raillardia  is  practically  absent.    On  Eonahuanui  several 
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species  of  Clermontiae  abound,  such  as  Ct.  oblongifolia,  which  has  a  variety  on 
Maui  and  is  also  not  uncommon  on  Lanai ;  CI.  persicaefolia  is,  however,  peculiar 
to  Oahu.  It  is  a  small,  handsome  tree  with  white  flowers,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  Palolo  Valley  along  the  ridge  leading  to  Mt.  Olympus.  On  Molokai,  CI. 
arborescens  and  CI.  grandifiora  take  the  place  of  CI.  macrocarpa  on  Oahu,  the 
former  being  especially  common  not  only  on  Molokai,  but  also  on  Maui,  where 
trees  of  20  to  25  feet  in  height  can  be  found.  At  the  Pali  of  Wailau,  Molokai, 
we  find  Ct.  pallida  as  the  third  and  last  species  of  that  genus  on  Molokai. 

The  genus  Cyanea,  however,  finds  a  larger  development.  On  Oahu,  the  moat 
common  species  are  Cyanea  angustifolia  and  Cyanea  acuminata,  the  latter  not 
unlike  a  Delissea  at  first  appearance,  to  which  supposition  its  white  flowers 
(rould  lead  one.  Cyanea  Grimesiana,  one  of  the  few  Lobelioideae  with  pinnate 
leaves,  is  often  found  hidden  among  ferns,  and  when  not  in  fiower  could  easily 
be  overlooked  as  such.  On  Molokai  we  find  Cyanea  Mannii,  C.  solenocalyx,  and 
C,  ferox,  which,  however,  has  a  close  relative  on  East  Maui.  C.  procera  belongs 
to  the  2000-foot  level  above  Kamolo,  in  which  district,  however,  the  forest  has 
su1¥ered  tremendously  from  cattle,  and  no  doubt  the  introduced  Japanese  deer 
have  contributed  their  share  of  uselessness.  The  trees  in  this  section  are  again 
Ohio  lekua,  mainly  with  Cheirodendron  Qaudichaudii  (Olapa),  Suttonia  Lesser- 
iiana,  and  several  species  of  Pelea,  such  as  Pelea  Molokaiensis,  P.  oblongifolia,  P. 
tandwicensis,  etc.  Of  Rubiaceae,  Stratissia  kaduana  is  the  moat  common  tree, 
and  is  distinguished  from  ita  ally  S.  mariniaTia  in  its  drooping  peduncle,  which 
is  usually  of  various  lengths.  Psychotria  hexandra  has  also  been  found  outside 
of  Kauai,  to  which  island  it  was  once  thought  to  be  peculiar.  It  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  Punaluu  in  company  with  Pittosporum  glomeratum,  P.  glabrum 
(Hoaua),  Perrottetia  sandwicensis,  numerous  species  of  Rollandia,  and  in  its 
shade  grows  an  exceedingly  interesting  species  of  Lysimachia,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  the  writer  in  the  year  1908,  and  has  later  been  named  by  C.  N.  Forbes 
as  L.  longisepala.  In  the  same  locality  grows  a  tree  of  the  family  Euphorbi- 
aceae;  it  is  a  true  Euphorbia,  and  has  been  named  after  its  discoverer  as  Eu- 
phorbia Rockii  by  C.  N.  Forbes,  who  also  named  a  species  of  violet  found  by  the 
author  as  Viola  Oahuensis.  The  genus  Cyrtandra  of  the  family  Qesneriaceae 
reaches  here  a  wonderful  development,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Oahu  har- 
bors more  species  of  that  genus  than  any  other  island  of  the  group. 

Of  Palms,  we  find  Pritchardia  Martii  on  Oahu,  while  on  Molokai  in  the 
swamps  of  Kawela  grows  Pritchardia  Hillebrandii.  Of  Araliaceae,  Tetraplas- 
endra  grows  in  the  dense  forests  as  well  as  on  open,  exposed  ridges,  in  company 
with  Scaevola  glabra,  Pelea,  Campylotheca,  and  Xantkoxylum  oahuense,  a  small 
handsome  tree.  On  Oahu  we  find  Tetraplasandra  meiandra  in  many  varieties 
on  the  exposed  ridges,  while  the  variety  fi  of  the  same  species  occurs  along  a 
large  gulch  near  Kawela  swamp  in  company  with  Pittosporum  glabrum,  Lo- 
belia gaudichaudii,  and  Raillardia  Molokaiensis.  Tetraplasandra  haxvailensis 
is  not  uncommon  on  Molokai,  especially  above  Kaluaaha  and  in  Wailau  valley, 
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as  well  as  on  the  Island  of  Lanai  on  the  main  ridge  of  Haalelepakai,  from  which 
place  it  had  not  been  reported  previously.  Hillebrand  in  his  Flora  reports 
Pterotropia  dipyrena  from  Lanai,  especially  from  the  main  ridge;  the  writer, 
however,  failed  to  find  a  single  tree  of  this  species,  but  Tetraplasandra  hawaii- 
ensis  being  very  common  he  conies  to  the  eonelusion  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
Hillebrand  having  mistaken  the  identity  of  the  trees  in  question,  which  resemble 
each  other  very  much  and  perhaps  eoidd  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other  when 
not  in  flower. 

The  middle  forest  zone  is  also  the  home  of  the  loganiaceous  genus  Labordea, 
of  which  many  species  exist,  as  new  ones  have  come  to  light  since  the  explora- 
tion of  this  group  has  been  commenced  systematically.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  extraordinary  species  of  Compositae  belonging  to  the  genus 
Hesperomannia.  Mr.  Forbes  has  described  an  interesting  species  which  he 
found  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  and  the  writer  has  found  trees  30  feet  in  height 
of  H.  arborescens  on  Mt.  Konahuanui,  Oahu.  The  trees  were  originally 
found  on  the  Island  of  Lanai  on  the  highest  ridge,  where  Hillebrand  says  he 
found  about  eight  specimens  of  this  tree.  Dr.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  told  the  writer 
that  he  found  two  trees  about  ten  years  ago.  A  careful  search  during  a  six- 
weeks'  stay  on  that  island  did  not  reveal  even  a  sign  of  such  a  tree  once  having 
existed.  Our  three  species  of  Hesperomannia  are  very  closely  related  to  the 
Tahitian  Fitchia,  a  genus  of  two  arborescent  mountain  species. 

Of  Goodeniaceae,  several  species  belong  to  this  region,  Scaevola  mollis  being 
peculiar  to  Oahu,  as  well  as  8.  chamissoHiana,  the  latter,  however,  descending 
into  the  lower  forest  zone,  while  S.  procera  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Molokai, 
Jlaui,  and  Kauai;  8.  cylindrocarpa  being  only  found  on  Lanai  on  the  highest 
ridge.  The  epacridaceous  shrub,  Styphelia  tameiameia,  is  also  an  inhabitant 
of  this  zone,  together  with  Vaccinium  penduliflorum. 

Of  herbaceous  plants,  several  species  of  Campylotheca  belong  here,  as  well 
as  several  vines,  as  Gynopogon  oliviformis  (Maile),  the  liliaceous  Smilax  sand- 
wicensis  (Ptoi),  and  the  myrsinaceous  Embelia  pacifica.  Besides  Euphorbia 
Rockii,  a  number  of  other  species  belong  to  this  zone,  such  as  E.  clusiaefolia  and 
E.  multiformis,  the  former  on  more  exposed  ridges,  especially  back  of  Honolulu 
on  one  of  the  ridges  leading  to  Konahuanui,  where  it  is  associated  with  a  stunted 
form  of  8yzygium  sandwicense  (Ohio  ha). 

Of  Violaceae,  Viola  robusta,  a  verj'  stout  species  3  to  5  feet  tall,  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  dense,  mossy  forest,  while  V.  Chamissoniana,  a  shrubby  species  with 
pink  flowers,  is  found  mainly  along  stream  beds  (see  Plate  XXI)  in  company 
with  shrubby  species  of  Plantago,  such  as  Plantago  princeps,  not  uncommon 
back  of  Kamokii  camp,  Molokai,  where  it  grows  over  6  feet  tall.  The  Labiatae 
take  here  also  an  important  place,  Phyllostegia  being  represented  by  numerous 
species.  Especial  mention  must  he  made  of  the  truly  superb  specimens  of  S(e- 
twgyne  ffome/iamcAae,  which  trail  over  the  swampy  ground  with  large  clusters  of 
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deep  magenta  flowers  which  are  over  3  inches  long.  On  Hawaii  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  also  handsome  species  S.  calaminthoides,  while  on  Oahu  only  two 
are  recorded,  of  which  one  is  doubtful. 

The  amarantaceous  Charpentiera  ovata,  as  well  as  Ch.  obovafa,  ascend  oc- 
casionally into  the  middle  forest  zone,  but  are  really  typical  of  the  lower  forest 
region.  The  biggest  trees  of  the  species  Ch.  ohovata  were  found  at  Puuwaawaa, 
Hawaii,  where  the  writer  measured  trunks  two  feet  in  diameter, 

A  handsome  plant  growing  along  streambeds  and  waterfalls  is  the  begoni- 
aceoua  Hillebrandia  sandwicensis,  the  native  Begonia  or  Akaakaatva,  or  as  it  is 
often  called,  Puamakanui,  the  big-eyed  flower.  It  is  common  on  Kauai  as  well 
as  Molokai,  and  may  still  be  found  on  Oahu.  On  Maui  the  writer  found  it  at 
about  6000  feet  elevation,  in  the  crater  of  Haleakala  in  the  Kooiau  gap,  where 
it  grew  over  six  feet  high  under  the  shade  of  Perrottetia  sandwicensis  (Olomea). 

The  queen  of  all  is  the  lobeliaceoua  Cyanea  superba  var.  regina,  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  plant  found  only  on  Oahu,  in  the  gulches  of  Wailupe  and  Niu, 
and  in  ftlakaleha  of  the  Kaala  range. 

Cryptogams  reach  also  a  wonderful  development,  especially  ^he  tree  ferns, 
which  have  been  referred  to  under  the  chapter  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  proper. 
Maratlia  Douglasii  may  be  called  a  typical  fern  of  the  middle  forest  zone ;  it  is 
known  to  the  natives  as  Pala  or  mule-hoof  fern  on  account  of  its  large,  fleshy 
auricles,  which  cover  the  caudex  and  are  a  source  of  food,  as  they  abound  in 
starch  and  mucilage. 

THE   MIDDLE   FOREST  ZONt:  ON   THE   ISLAND   OF    HAUI  AND   KOHALA,    HAWAIL 

Many  of  the  trees  found  on  Oahu  and  Molokai  are  common  on  Maui  and  also 
in  the  Kohala  mountains  on  Hawaii,  and  need  not  be  reenumerated ;  only  men- 
tion will  be  made  of  such  plants  as  are  peculiar  to  the  localities  treated  in  this 

chapter. 

WEST  AND  BAST  MAUI. 

Undoubtedly  West  Maui  once  upon  a  time  formed  a  separate  island  and  was 
in  no  wise  connected  with  the  extinct  volcano  Haleakala,  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  East  Maui,  ascending  to  a  height  of  10,030  feet.  "West  Maui  is  very  much 
older  than  Haleakala,  as  no  trace  of  a  crater  is  visible  at  its  summit,  with  the 
exception  of  the  flat  swamp  called  Mauna  Eeke,  which  has  the  resemblance  of  a 
crater  floor.  West  Itlaui  is  connected  with  East  Maui  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
or  isthmus  with  a  mean  elevation  of  160  feet.  The  mountain  mass  of  West  Maui 
is  intersected  by  many  deep  valleys  or  gorges,  which  find  their  source  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  mountain.  Of  these  valleys,  lao  is  the  biggest,  on  the  eastern  side, 
while  it  is  separated  on  the  western  side  by  a  low  ridge  from  another  valley, 
called  Oloalu,  which  has  a  rather  narrow  entrance  but  widens  out  amphithe- 
atrically. 
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The  extreme  western  side  is  intersected  by  the  valley  Ilonokawai,  which 
reaches  almost  to  the  head  of  Puukiikui,  the  summit  of  West  Maui,  with  an  ele- 
vation of  5788  feet.  This  valley  is  much  narrower  than  either  lao  or  Oloalu,  but 
resembles  very  much  the  northern  valley  called  Ilonokahau,  which  finds  its 
source  at  the  head  of  Manna  Keke  at  a  height  of  approximately  4500  feet.  On 
the  northeastern  side  are  still  other  valleys,  the  most  interesting  one  being  Wai- 
hee,  which  has  a  very  interesting  vegetation;  but  owing  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  rainfall  is  not  often  accessible.  The  streambed  is  narrow  and  enclosed  be- 
tween steep  walls,  which  makes  it  very  dangerous  should  one  be  caught  in  even 
a  slight  rain  storm.  The  same  is  practically  true  of  Waikapu,  which  is  south  of 
lao  valley. 

The  vegetation  in  most  of  these  valleys  is  rather  uniform  and  belongs  to  the 
lower  forest  zone.  As  the  walls  are  verj-  steep,  in  reality  vertical,  it  is  impossible 
to  investigate  these,  but  one  has  to  satisfy  himself  by  exploring  the  gradual 
slopes  on  each  side  of  the  valleys,  which  culminate  into  a  more  or  less  flat  plateau 
with  a  stunted  swamp  vegetation.  In  the  Kohala  Mountains  on  Hawaii,  how- 
ever, the  platea\i  is  much  more  extensive  and  is  covered  by  a  typical  middle 
forest  zone  formation,  Metrosideros  polymorpha  is  again  a  predominant  tree, 
with  Cheirodendron  Oandlchaudli,  several  species  of  Suttonia,  Pelea  clusiae- 
folia,  Cyrtandra  pUosa,  the  rubiaceous  Kadua  formosa.  together  with  Schiedea 
diffusa  and  again  Gunnera  pelaloidea,  which  covers  the  walls  of  the  valleys  to 
the  exclusion  of  nearly  everything  else. 

The  ground  on  the  slopes  at  4000  feet  elevation  is  covered  with  moss,  hold- 
ing a  tremendous  amount  of  moisture.  In  such  places,  under  the  dense  shade, 
grow  many  species  of  Cyrtandra,  which  are  nearly  all  dense  shade-loving  plants. 
With  it  we  find  the  terrestrial  Lycopodium  serratum,  while  Lycopodium  erru- 
bescens  is  found  on  rocks  in  streambeds.  Here  also  is  the  home  of  the  genus 
Labordea  of  the  family  Loganiaceae,  herbaceous  species  with  orange-colored 
flowers,  growing  in  the  thick  moss,  while  shrubby  or  even  arborescent  species 
are  found  mostly  along  streambeds  together  with  Urera  sp,,  Qouldia  axillaris, 
and  Pittosporum  insigne,  the  latter  a  common  but  handsome  tree  in  this  locality. 

Of  Compositae,  we  find  Dubautia  laia  along  the  edge  of  Ilonokawai  gulch, 
with  species  of  Pelea  and  the  rubiaceous  genus  Ooprosma.  Campylotheca  has 
several  species  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet,  while  it  is  also  represented  in  the 
lowlands  by  one  or  two  species.  Cladium  angusti folium  and  Cladium  Meyenii 
occur  on  the  rather  windswept  edges  of  the  gulches,  together  with  Scaevola 
ckamissoniana,   Styphelia   and   other  plants. 

Of  interest  is  the  tribe  Lobelioideae,  which  is  represented  here  by  the  genera 
Lobelia.  Clermontia  and  Cyanea.  The  genua  Lobelia  is  found  only  near  the 
swampy  plateau  in  the  more  open  forest  which  leads  into  the  great  bog,  the  only 
species  being  L.  Qaudichaudii. 

Immediately  below  the  swampy  plateau  are  one  or  two  miniature  bogs  which 
harbor  Planiago  pachyphylla,  with  its  many  varieties  peculiar  to  high  elevations- 
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Here  also  occurs  a  creeping  species  of  Lysimachia,  together  with  Lycopods,  and 
other  cryptogams,  besides  Lagenophora  mauiensis,  which  has  descended  from 
the  bogs  above. 

One  of  the  interesting  iobeiioideous  plants  is  Cyanea  atra,  a  plant  of  the 
aspect  of  Cyanea  iritomantka  {see  Plate  VI),  to  which  it  is  related.  The 
dowers,  as  the  name  atra  implies,  are  almost  black.  The  plants  are  10  to  15 
feet  tall,  and  grow  either  along  streambeds  shaded  by  (hinnera  petaloidea,  or 
also  in  dense  jungles  in  mossy  foreste.  In  the  more  open  forests  grow  Cler- 
montia  arborescens,  Clermontia  grandiflora,  and,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  5000 
feet,  Clermontia  multiflora  var.  micrantha  forma  montana  f.  n.  This  latter 
plant  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  Iobeiioideous  shrub,  with  most  beautiful  foliage 
and  bright  pink  flowers.  It  grows  neither  lower  nor  higher,  but  is  peculiar  to 
about  4800  to  5000  feet  elevation. 

The  variety  micrantha  is  found,  according  to  Hillebrand,  in  Waihee  Valley 
in  the  bare  gravel  along  the  stream,  while  the  species  is  found  in  the  same  valley 
and  also  on  Oahu,  ia  Wailupe.  Another  Iobeiioideous  plant,  Cyanea  macrostegia, 
resembles  C.  atra  closely,  and  is  found  often  in  its  company.  Other  species  of 
the  same  genus  are  found  in  Waikapu,  lao  Valley,  and  above  Kaanapali,  but 
more  in  the  lower  forest  zone.  Of  trees,  the  araliaceous  Tetraplasandra  meiandra 
var.  may  be  mentioned,  which  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  4300  feet.  Here  also 
belong  the  Labiate  vines,  such  as  Phyllostegia  and  Stenogyne,  though  sparingly 
represented. 

EAST   MAUI — HALEAKALA. 

Haleakala,  an  extinct  crater  over  10,000  feet  high,  makes  up  the  whole  of 
East  Maui.  Its  vegetative  covering  is  indeed  of  great  interest,  but  has  suffered 
severely  the  last  fifty  years,  and  represents  probably  an  entirely  different  aspect 
from  what  it  was  before  the  slopes  of  Haleakala  were  given  over  to  the  ranch- 
man and  his  cattle.  The  lower  forest  zone  has  already  been  described,  and  we 
have  to  consider  now  mainly  the  vegetation  between  3000  to  5000  feet  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  mountain,  as  on  the  western  and  partly  southern  slopes 
nothing  remains  to  be  considered,  as  the  grassy  plains  have  not  even  a  remnant 
of  the  once  existing  forest,  except  in  deep  gulches  inaccessible  to  cattle,  from 
which  we  can  judge  of  what  the  forest  was  once  composed. 

The  western  slope  of  the  mountain  is  not  much  intersected  by  gulches,  the 
only  one  of  interest  being  Waihou  gulch.  The  northern  slope,  however,  is  cut 
into  many  gorges,  such  as  Waikamoi,  Puohaokamoa,  and  Honomanu.  The  big- 
gest, however,  in  the  northern  outlet  of  Haleakala  at  Keanae,  called  Koolau  gap, 
while  the  western  outlet  is  known  as  Kaupo  gap. 

The  interesting  forest  commences  at  Olinda  in  the  district  of  Hamakuapoko 
and  up  to  Ukulele,  from  which  latter  place  the  upper  forest  zone  begins.  We 
find  practically  the  same  trees  in  this  district  as  on  West  Maui,  the  most  com 
mon  and  predominating  trees  being  Chelrodendron  gaiidichaudii  (Olapa),  Co- 
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prosma,  Metrosideros  polymorpka  (Ohta  lehua),  and  Acacia  Koa,  which  has 
ascended  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  forest  zone.  It  is,  however,  still  a 
common  tree  in  this  zone,  and  rivals  with  Olapa  and  Ohia  lehua  in  predomi- 
nance. Straussia  oncocarpa  and  Strausaia  leptocarpa,  of  the  family  Bubiaceae, 
belong  to  the  3500  foot  level. 

On  the  open  grassland  between  3000  feet  to  almost  5000  feet,  but  especiall;;' 
a  little  over  3000  feet,  is  a  belt  of  an  endemic  Labiate,  Sphacele  hastata,  peculiar 
to  Haleakala.  It  is  really  marvelous  that  this  plant  is  still  to  be  found  in  large 
numbers,  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  cattle  ranch.  On  investigating,  we  find  it 
owes  its  survival  to  its  peculiar  mint  odor,  apparently  offensive  to  the  taste  of 
the  cattle.  All  other  vegetation  has  disappeared,  though,  as  mentioned  before, 
traces  can  still  be  found  in  inaccessible  gulches. 

The  semi-dry  forest  above  Makawao  gradually  metres  into  the  middle  forest 
zone.  Southeast  of  Olinda  only  grasslands  prevail,  though  here  and  there  many 
species  of  Eucalypti  have  been  planted  into  symmetrical  squares. 

The  forest  beginning  at  Olinda  and  extending  all  along  the  windward  side 
of  Haleakala  is,  however,  the  object  of  our  investigation.  Besides  the  trees  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  find  other  araliaceous  genera,  such  as  Tetraplasandra  mei- 
andra  var.  and  the  tall  Pteroiropia  dipyrena  (Okeohe),  most  common  on  Puu- 
kakai,  an  extinct  crater  between  Ukulele  and  Olinda.  Pittosporum  insigne  var. 
^,  Nothocestrum  longifolium,  Gouldia  axillaris,  Perrotletia  sandwicensis,  and 
Raillardia  Memiesii,  an  arborescent  composite  which  reaches  its  best  develop- 
ment at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  forest  zone,  are  the  more  common  trees. 

Of  Lobelioideae,  Clermontia  arborescens  is  the  most  common,  while  CI.  tuber- 
culala  is  the  rarest.  Of  shrubs,  we  find  Piatydesma  campanulatum  var.!  with  a 
small  Gouldia,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Kadua,  numerous  Cyrtandra,  a  species 
of  Scaevok,  a  few  species  of  the  rutaceous  genus  Pelea,  and  also  the  leguminous 
Sopkora  ckrysophylla,  which  inhabits  here  the  wet  forest  with  Suttonia  Lesser- 
tiana.  DubauHa  plantaginea  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  well  as  an  introduced 
Cassia. 

Of  herbaceous  plants,  we  lind  Ranunculus  Mauiensis  quite  common  in  com- 
pany with  numerous  species  of  Labordea.  Surprising  is  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  Rubus  hawaiiensis  on  the  outskirts  of  the  middle  forest  zone.  As  we  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  the  forest  becomes  dense,  moss  covers  the  ground  and 
trees  (see  Plate  XXII),  and  many  epiphytes,  such  as  Astelia  veratroides,  with 
numerous  species  of  ferns,  especially  of  the  genus  Polypodium,  abound.  Pepe- 
romiae  form  a  dominant  feature  of  the  herbaceous  growth;  and  it  is  here  also 
that  we  find  two  species  of  our  Orchids,  poor,  measly  representatives  of  a  family 
which  reaches  such  wonderful  development  and  floral  beauty  in  other  tropical 
countries.  Labiatae  are  at  home  in  this  fioral  r/yne  and  display  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  forms,  many  of  which  possess  beautiful  flowers  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  genus  Phylloetegia  displays  not  less  than  nine  species,  of  which  P.  grandi- 
flora,  P.  glabra,  and  P.  racemosa  are  the  most  common  and  beautiful.    They  are 
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only  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  species  of  Stenogyiie,  which  flower  in  the  late 
winter  months.  Their  large  curved  corollas,  which  are  borne  in  large  whorls, 
vary  in  shades  from  deep  magenta  to  crimson,  pink,  yellow  and  pure  white,  in- 
terlacing trees  or  gracefully  festooning  branches,  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
forming  dense  carpets  covering  the  ground  in  small  spots  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  plants.    The  handsomest  species  are  St.  Kamehamchae  and  St.  longiflora. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  vegetation  is  the  tribe  Lobelioideae, 
of  which  most  of  the  species  found  here  are  new  to  science ;  they  belong  nearly 
all  to  the  Sect.  III.,  Palmaeformes,  and  are  more  or  less  closely  related.  The 
most  interesting  is  Cyanea  aculeatiflora,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  covered 
with  spines  even  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  another  peculiar  new  species  is 
Cyanea  hamatifiora  with  broad  sessile  leaves,  dark-red  flowers,  and  large  purple 
fruits ;  the  latter  plant  is  most  common  on  Puukakai,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of 
15  to  20  feet,  similar  to  C.  aculeatiflora.  C.  macrostegia  with  lohed  leaves  is  not 
uncommon,  and  so  is  C.  atra,  but  differing  from  the  specimens  found  on  West 
Maui.  Cyanea  ferox  is  here  a  shrub  15  feet  in  height  with  straight  ascending 
branches,  which  together  with  the  stem  are  covered  with  thorns;  the  leaves  of 
this  latter  species  are  sinuate  and  remind  one  somewhat  of  Cyanea  Grimesiana. 

Besides  these  tall  species,  two  subherbaceous  ones  are  found  in  the  dense 
shady  moss  forest,  the  taller  one  of  the  two,  Cyanea  Bishopii  (a  new  species,  but 
first  collected  by  the  late  E.  Bishop,  and  referred  by  Hillebrand  doubtfully  to 
Cyanea  Kunthianat),  with  purple  flowers,  is  the  most  common,  but  flowers,  un- 
like the  other  species,  in  the  winter  months.  As  we  cross  Waikamoi,  where  we 
meet  again  with  Ounnera  petaloidea  and  Hillebrandia  sandwiceitsis,  the  Ha- 
waiian begonia,  the  forest  becomes  more  uniform.  At  the  edge  of  Waikamoi 
proper,  we  find  Lobelia  macroslachys  and  a  species  of  Wikstroemia,  probably  a 
new  species.  The  writer  crossed  this  forest  belt  from  Olinda  to  Honomanu  and 
followed  along  the  ditch  trail  to  Kailua.  A  forest  as  described  in  the  above  pages 
covers  this  stretch  of  land,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  at  about  3000  feet  ele- 
vation, above  Honomanu,  there  are  two  clumps  of  Palms,  Pritckardia  arecina 
Becc,  This  palm,  discovered  by  the  writer,  is  new  to  science,  and  is  described  by 
Beccari  in  Webbia  Vol.  IV.  Lower  down  along  the  ditch  trail  proper  the  forest 
has  died  for  miles,  the  ca\ise  being  still  unascertained.  All  the  Ohia  trees  are 
dead,  and  only  here  and  there  a  species  of  Tetraplasandra  is  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. Since  the  death  of  the  tree  growth  the  lobeliaceous  Clermontia  macro- 
carpa,  so  common  on  Oahu,  has  become  almost  the  sole  underbrush,  with  here 
and  there  a  species  of  CI.  arborescens. 

What  has  been  said  of  this  forest  belt  up  to  Honomanu  holds  good  for 
Keanae  and  Nahiku,  the  only  exception  being  the  presence  of  Sideroxylon  rkyn- 
ckospermum  at  Nahiku,  besides  several  species  of  Cyanea. 

The  forests  spoken  of  by  Hillebrand  at  Ulupalakua  have  entirely  disappeared 
and  only  remnants  of  them  can  be  found.  Cheirodendron  Gaudichaudii  is  still 
common,  besides  Suttonia,  and  Ohia  lehua;  numerous  still  is  the  araliaceoua 
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Pterotropia  dipyrena.  The  iindershrub  is  again  mainly  Ruius  hawaiiensis. 
The  species  of  Cyanea  found  by  Hillebrand  are  gone  forever ;  and  where  they 
once  reared  their  proud  palm-like  crowns  toward  the  sky  there  is  now  only  grass- 
land, with  herds  of  cattle  and  ugly  Eucalypti.  The  writer  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  specimen  of  the  long-sought-for,  fjorgeous  Cyanea  arborea  in  that  locality 
in  a  small  gulch  inaccessible  to  cattle.  It  was  the  last  of  its  race.  He  scoured 
the  country  for  miles  searching  for  the  handsome  Cyanea  comata,  but  his 
searches  were  in  vain ;  it  had  vanished  forev«r. 

THE    MOUNTAINS   OF   KOHALA,    HAWAII. 

Above  3000  feet  in  the  mountains  of  Kohala  we  find  the  vegetation  similar  to 
that  of  East  and  West  Maui.  Metrosideros  polymorpha,  Cheirodendron  Gaudi- 
chaudii,  and  a  host  of  species  of  Pelea  are  the  most  common  trees.  Like  West 
Maui,  the  Kohala  mountains  are  intersected  by  many  deep  gorges,  of  which  the 
biggest  are  Waipio  and  Waimanu  vallej's,  which  are  followed  toward  the  west 
by  Honokanenui,  Honokaneiki  and  Pololu  valleys;  beyond  them  the  country 
becomes  flatter  and  only  little  gulches  descend  to  the  sea.  (See  Plate  XXIII.} 
All  the  sugar  plantations  of  this  part  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii  are  situated  here. 
As  we  advance  farther  west  the  land  becomes  very  dry  and  is  bare  of  vegetation. 

Back  of  Waimea  village,  which  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2700  feet,  the 
mountains  are  intersected  by  only  a  few  small  gulches.  The  summit  is  called 
Kaala,  and  has  an  elevation  of  5500  feet.  The  most  prominent  gulch  on  this 
side  is  Holokaiea.  The  valley  of  Waipio  is  very  large  and  is  divided  into  many 
other  gorges  of  great  interest.  Hiilawe  and  Waima  are  minor  valleys,  while 
Alakahi  and  Kawainui,  the  latter  a  continuation  of  the  former,  reaches  almost 
to  the  center  of  the  mountain.  The  walls  of  these  valleys  are  vertical  and  nearly 
3000  feet  in  height,  with  hundreds  of  waterfalls.  Clouds  hover  nearly  con- 
stantly over  the  ridges,  and  the  traveler  is  lucky  if  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  the 
depths  below  him.  It  is  on  these  flats  on  each  side  of  the  valleys  that  the  botan- 
ist finds  a  most  interesting  collecting  ground. 

It  is  only  recently  that  this  part  of  the  land  was  made  accessible  through 
the  so-called  upper  Hamakna  ditch  trail,  which  leads  to  the  headwaters  of  Ka- 
wainui gorge,  opening  to  the  botanist  a  most  interesting  field.  Not  less  interest- 
ing is  the  land  back  of  Awini  in  Kohala  proper.  On  these  flat  forest  lands  the 
trees  do  not  grow  to  any  size,  but  are  more  or  less  stunted  and  covered  with 
numerous  mosses  and  hepaties,  and  are  also  festooned  with  Astelia  veratroides, 
Vaccinium,  and  many  ferns.  Of  great  interest  is  the  rutaceous  genus  Pelea, 
which  has  many  forms  here.  One  species  new  to  science  has  extremely  large 
capsules,  and  when  bruised  emits  an  even  stronger  odor  than  Pelea  anisata  of 
Kauai.  Xanthoxylum  is  represented  only  by  one  species,  which  is  new,  and  shall 
be  known  as  Xanthozytum  Bluettianum  sp.  n.,  in  honor  of  Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Bluett  of 
Kohala,  through  whose  courtesies  the  writer  was  enabled  to  explore  this  won- 
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derful  countrj'.  Labiatae  are  represented  numerously,  the  most  coinmon  being 
Stenogyne  calamintkoides  and  several  species  of  Phylloetegia, 

The  tribe  Lobelioideae  reaches  a  most  remarkable  developmeot,  but  especially 
the  genus  Clermontia,  the  species  parviftora  being  the  most  common,  not  onXy 
in  this  district  but  in  all  the  wet  forests  on  Hawaii.  Clermontia  Kohalae,  a  new 
species  with  dark-purple  flowers,  is  found  on  the  lower  Kohala  ditch  trail  as 
well  as  Awini.  The  largest  flowered  species,  however,  occurs  at  an  elevation  of 
4200  feet,  and  is  very  variable  in  leaf  as  well  as  Sower.  It  is  also  new,  and  was 
named  by  the  writer  CI.  drepanomorpka.  It  is  associated  with  another  new 
species  of  the  same  genus  named  CI.  leptoclada.  At  least  five  more  species  of 
this  genua  can  be  found,  nearly  all  of  which  are  new  and  were  discovered  by  the 
writer.  The  genus  Clermontia  forms  a  large  percentage  of  plant  growth  in  the 
upper  Kohala  mountains,  which  is  not  the  case  either  on  Waialeale,  Kauai,  or 
Puukukui,  "West  Maui.  As  on  the  other  mountains  so  also  here  we  find  Coprosma, 
Cyrtandra,  Tetraplasandra,  and  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  the  interesting  palm 
Priichardia  lanigera,  differing  from  the  other  Hawaiian  palms  in  its  woollinesa 
of  leaf  and  spadix.  Schiedea  diffusa  makes  here  also  its  appearance  with  several 
Labordea,  and  the  lobeliaceous  Cyanea  pilosa. 

In  more  open  boggy  places  we  find  Raillardia  scabra,  Baillardia  sp.,  a  new 
species  of  Plantago  covered  densely  with  long  gray  hair,  Lycopoda,  Selaginella 
deflexa,  Schizaea  robusta,  and  other  species.  Suttonia  sandmcensis  is  also  not 
uncommon.  At  4500  to  5000  feet  elevation  the  forest  is  exceedingly  wet  and  the 
ground  covered  «-ith  mosses  two  feet  or  more  thick.  On  this  high  plateau  are 
numerous  volcanic  blow-holes  which  are  a  constant  danger  to  the  traveler,  as 
they  are  hidden  from  view  by  shrubs  which  grow  on  their  sides  and  also  by 
vines  and  moss.  These  blow-holes  are  often  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
sometimes  only  10  feet  or  so  in  diameter.  As  already  said,  they  can  seldom  be 
perceived,  but  can  always  be  heard,  as  water  from  the  swamps  drains  into  them, 
making  the  sound  of  a  miniature  waterfall.  In  this  extremely  wet,  mossy  forest 
the  writer  collected  a  great  quantity  of  material  which,  owing  to  continuous  field 
trips,  has  not  yet  all  been  worked  up,  but  undoubtedly  will  result  in  the  determ- 
ination of  many  new  forms. 

Here  also  the  writer  found  growing  in  the  beautiful  light-green  moss  a  va- 
riety of  Viola  mauiensis  which  he  named  var.  KohaUtna.  This  is  the  first  violet 
recorded  from  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  The  flowers  are  blue,  while  the  plant 
stands  about  five  feet  high.  At  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  white-fiowering 
form  was  found. 

^Jntil  the  material  of  this  region  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out  the  descrip- 
tion now  given  will  have  to  suffice.  In  general,  the  vegetative  characteristics  are 
the  same  as  on  "West  Maui.  On  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valleys,  especially  along 
the  sides  of  the  enormous  waterfalls,  we  find  Gunnera  pctaloidea,  the  Ape  ape 
of  the  natives,  besides  many  fenu  iwually  common  to  all  wet  districts  of  the 
higher  levels. 
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PLATE  XXIV. 


LOBEUA  MAOOOSTAOHTS  groning  in  the   open   swamps   of  Molokni. 
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Of  Gramineae,  the  following  may  be  recorded:  Polypogon  monspeliensis, 
found  in  open  places,  often  in  pools;  Isachne  distichophylla,  and  Eragrostis 
grandis,  the  latter  usually  at  lower  elevation  along  streams.  Cyperaceae  are 
also  more  or  less  common,  especially  on  the  edges  of  the  cliffs  of  Kawainui  and 
Alakahi.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Cladium  Meyenii,  Vncinia  vncinata,  usually 
along  streambeds  and  waterfalls,  Cladium  angusHfolium,  and  Cypenis  strigosus 
var.  insularis  Kiikenth.  The  juncaceous  Lvzula  hawaiiensis,  resembling  very 
much  a  Cyperaceae,  is  also  very  common. 

THE  BOG  REGION. 

The  bog  region  is  usually  confined  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the 
older  islands  or  portions  of  islands,  with  an  altitude  of  little  over  5000  feet. 

Waialeale.  the  summit  of  Kauai,  at  an  elevation  of  .')280  feet,  represents 
such  a  bog,  as  well  as  Puu  Kukui,  the  summit  of  West  ilaui  (5788  feet)  and 
Kaala,  the  summit  of  the  Kohala  mountains  on  Hawaii  (5505  feet).  All  these 
three  localities  have  many  species  of  plants  in  common,  bnt  also  each  locality 
has  again  its  peculiar  species. 

The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  nearly  always  throughout  the  year  en- 
wrapped by  clouds,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  during  which  the  south 
wind  prevails.  The  best  season  for  visiting  these  wonderful  places  is  in  October 
and  the  first  part  of  November.  The  rainfall  in  these  localities  is  enormous,  but 
no  definite  record  has  been  kept  in  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Waialeale, 
where  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  placed  a  rain  gauge  with  the  capacity  of  hold- 
ing 120  inches.  The  writer  ascended  Waialeale  for  the  second  time  on  October 
20,  1911.  One  month  before  the  rain  gauge  had  been  emptied.  On  arrival  at 
the  summit  on  the  above  date  the  rain  gauge  was  found  overflowing. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  these  bogs,  with  their  peculiar  flora,  are 
not  always  confined  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  an  altitude  of  5000  feet, 
but  can  also  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  middle  forest  zone  at  an  elevation  of 
usually  4000  feet.  Thus  we  have  four  bogs  on  Kauai  besides  Waialeale.  The 
biggest  one  is  situated  a  few  miles  Hack  of  Halemanu  and  extends  almost  to  the 
edge  of  Wainiha  gorge ;  this  bog  is  known  as  Alakai  swamp,  and  is  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  across.  Another  mUch/smaller  bog  is  Kauluwehi  swamp, 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  4200  feet,  back  of  Kaholuamano  on  the  trail  to  Waia- 
kealoha  waterfall;  the  smallest  on^  is  Lehua  makanoe,  "Lehua  in  the  fog" — 
only  about  a  mile  back  of  Mr.  P.  Gay's  mountain  house.  The  next,  though 
larger  than  either  Kauluwehi  or  Lehua  makanoe,  is  the  bog  of  Wahiawa,  at  a 
much  lower  elevation  than  those  previously  mentioned. 

On  Iilolokai  there  is  only  one  bog  worth  mentioning,  and  that  is  Kawela 

swamp,  back  of  Kamoku,  not  far  from  Pelekunu  gorge.     {See  Plate  XXIV.) 

On  Maui  we  have  besides  Puu  Kukui,  the  bog  Mauna  Eeke,  situated  above 

Honobahau  gulch  at  an  elevation  of  about  4100  feet.    It  is  indeed  of  interest  to 

note  that  most  of  the  species  of  plants  found  on  Puu  Kukui  are  not  peculiar  to 
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the  bog  region,  but  have  been  found  by  the  writer  on  the  steep  walls  in  Eaupo 
gap  in  the  crater  of  Haleakala. 

In  the  Kohala  Mountains  there  are  several  bogs  besides  the  main  one  at  the 
summit,  the  names  of  which  are  not  known  to  the  writer. 

THE  BOOS  OF  KAUAI. 

In  the  bogs  situated  on  the  central  plateau  we  find  the  vegetation  the  same, 
while  the  great  bog  of  Wataleale  has  its  peculiar  species  besides  most  of  those 
found  in  lower  situated  bogB. 

The  turfy  soil  is  covered  with  tussocks  of  Gramineae  and  Cyperaceae,  mainly 
Panicum  monticola,  Panicum  imbricatum  and  P.  isachnoides,  together  with  the 
cyperaceous  Oreobulus  furcatus. 

On  these  tusaocks  of  grasses  and  Cyperaceae  we  find  the  European  Drosera 
longifolia  (MikiTialo),  the  so-called  insect-eating  plant,  embedded.  It  has  been 
said  that  D.  longifolia  is  hardly  ever  found  without  its  associate  D.  roHndifolia, 
but  here  on  Kauai  it  is  the  only  representative  of  the  family  Droseraceae.  Dro- 
sera longifolia  is  more  common  in  the  lower  swamps  than  on  the  summit,  where 
only  few  specimens  of  it  have  been  found.  Between  these  tussocks  grow  small 
bushes  of  Okia  lekua,  or  really  called  Lehua  makanoe,  from  which  one  locality 
derives  its  name.  The  plant  has  been  named  by  Heller  Metrosideros  pumila.  In 
its  shade  grows  the  handsome  blue-flowered  violet,  Viola  Kauaiensis.  Habenaria 
holochila  was  found  by  the  writer  in  Alakai  swamp  in  the  turf,  growing  erect 
about  three  feet  in  height.    It  is  the  third  species  of  our  poor  orchids. 

The  swamps  are  bordered  by  many  tall-growing  Cyperaceae,  as  Carex  sand- 
wicensis,  which  forms  stands  4  to  5  feet  high,  together  with  Cladium  sp.,  probably 
new,  a  tall  plant  with  long,  scaly,  creeping  rhizomes,  with  stems  often  10  feet 
high.  In  the  swamp  proper  we  And  Carex  montis  Eeka,  Rkynckospora 
glauca  var.  chinensis,  Deschampsia  australis,  Selaginella  defiexa,  Schizaea  ro- 
busia,  Styphelia  imbricata  var.  struthioloides,  a  creeper,  a  species  of  Wikstroe- 
mia,  Suttonia  sandwicensts    fl  var.  dcnticulata,  Vaccinium  pendulifiorum,  etc. 

The  summit  of  Kauai,  Mt.  Waialeale,  was  visited  first  by  Wawra,  the  botanist 
of  the  Austrian  exploring  expedition,  in  the  year  1871 ;  and  it  is  peculiar  that 
no  other  botanist  or  botanical  collector  had  cared  to  visit  the  mountain  again. 

The  writer  ascended  Waialeale  in  the  year  1910  and  again  in  1911.  The 
second  time  the  ascent  was  very  much  facilitated  through  the  trails  which  had 
been  cut  by  the  men  of  the  II.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  vegetation  of  Waia- 
leale is  extremely  interesting,  and  several  new  species  were  found  and  described 
by  the  writer.  The  ridges  leading  to  the  summit  have  an  entirely  different  plant 
formation,  composed  of  peculiar  species.  One  of  the  striking  plants  is  Pelea 
Waialealae  (Anonia  or  Alaniwai),  which  grows  together  with  Suttonia  lanceo- 
lata,  a  very  distinct  species,  both  being  shrubs  but  occasionally  becoming  small 
trees.  Of  Compositae  we  find  Dubautia  laxa  var.  pedicellata  Bock  v.  n.,  which 
is  here  a  shrub  10  to  15  feet  high,  in  company  with  the  rutaceous  Pelea  orbicu- 
laris var.  f  and  Pelea  sp.  T  and  Dubautia  paleata.    A  few  small  species  of  La- 
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bordea  are  not  uncommon  on  the  mossy  tree  trunks.  Here  we  also  meet  with 
Lobelia  Kauaiensis  and  Lobelia  macrostachys  var.  Kaaaiensis  with  deep  crim- 
son flowers.  As  we  ascend,  we  enter  the  open  plateau  or  bog  with  still  a  few 
shrubs,  and  even  higher  up  in  little  depressions  we  find  trees  such  as  the 
newly-described  Telraplasandra  Waialealae,  the  second  species  of  Tetra- 
plasandra  that  is  to  be  found  on  this  island.  Clieirodendron  platyphyllum 
is  also  found  here  as  a  small  tree  with  sinuate-serrate  leaves,  while  at 
lower  elevation  the  leaves  are  entire.  Among  such  shrubbery  grows  Lobelia  ma- 
crostachys var.  Kaaaiensis,  while  L.  Kauaiensis  with  either  a  simple  or  com- 
pound candelabra-like  spike,  with  cream-colored  purplish-streaked  flowers,  pre- 
fers the  open,  flat  swamp  where  the  vegetation  is  stunted.  Labordea  Waialealae, 
a  shrub,  is  peculiar  to  this  locality,  as  well  as  Labordea  fagraeoidea  var.  pumila, 
which  is  subherbaceous.  Pittosporum  Gayamim  var.  is  here  a  shrub,  differ- 
ing from  the  species  in  its  being  glabrous  throughout ;  with  it  occurs  a  stunted 
form  of  Eurya  sandwicensis  var.  with  rather  large  fruits;  and  also  a  species  of 
Wikstroemia. 

In  the  open  bog  proper,  we  meet  with  the  already-described  Cyperaeeae  and 
Gramineae,  besides  a  species  of  Cj'perus  and  Deschampsia  australis  var.  pumila. 
Astelia  Waialealae  is  scattered  over  the  ground  plentifully,  but  is,  however,  not 
peculiar  to  Kauai,  as  it  has  been  met  with  by  the  writer  in  Kawela  swamp  on 
Kfolokai. 

A  curious  species  of  Dubautia,  named  D.  Waialealae,  grows  at  the  summit 
proper.  On  the  outskirts  together  with  the  other  shrubs  grows  Lysimachia 
Hillebrandii  var.  venosa,  with  rather  long  herbaceous  branches. 

In  the  grassy  tussocks  we  find  again  Viola  Kaaaiensis,  but  only  very  small 
plants;  in  Sphagnum  moss  the  pretty  Qeranium  humile  var.  Kauaiensis  (Nohu- 
anu)  occurs  together  with  Plantago  pachyphylla  var.  Kauaiensis,  and  Acaena 
exigua,  as  well  as  SaiiicuUi  sandwicensis  var.  ,3.,  with  leaves  much  less  incised; 
this  latter  plant  had  not  been  recorded  previously  from  Kauai.  Wawra's  Plan- 
tago pachyphylla  var.  pusUla  occurs  only  in  one  locality,  called  Kawakoo.  Me- 
trosideros  pumila  is  here  a  small  glabrous  creeper  only  a  few  inches  in  length. 
Another  variety  of  Plantago  pachyphylla,  which  is  wholly  glabrous,  occurs  at 
the  summit,  and  is  here  named  var.  glabrifolia  Rock  v.  n.  Lycopodium  vemis- 
tulum  var.  herpeticum.  is  found  trailing  at  the  summit  in  company  with  Ste- 
nogyne  purpurea  var.  Lobelia  Kauaiensis  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  plant  and 
is  quite  common  at  the  summit.  It  differs  very  materially  from  L.  Qaudichaudii, 
so  common  on  Puu  Kukui,  West  Maui,  and  when  seen  in  the  field  no  botanist 
can  help  but  see  the  specific  distinction. 

Of  interest  may  be  the  names  of  the  various  localities  on  the  summit  of  Waia- 
leale.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  ridge  leading  into  the  open  plateau  a  large 
patch  of  bright-red  dirt  is  discernable;  the  natives  used  to  go  to  this  place, 
which  they  called  Kaluaalaea,  for  this  dirt,  which  they  used  for  paint.  The  first 
point  or  hill  on  the  plateau  is  called  Ilonunamanu;  where  the  rain  gauge  is 
situated  the  place  is  known  as  Manakauaalakai ;  the  highest  point,  on  which  the 
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copper  plate  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is  enclosed  in  cement,  is  Kapailoahiki. 
Where  the  Hciau  is  situated  is  Kawakoo,  then  comes  a  pool  called  Waialeale,  and 
beyond  it  a  hill  overlooking  Wailua,  which  is  known  as  Waikini. 

TUB  SUMMIT  BOG  OP  WEST  MAUI,  PUU  KUKUI,  ELEVATION  5788  FEET. 

Puu  Kukui  is  a  large,  open,  more  or  less  fiat  plateau,  composed  of  light-gray, 
heavj',  loamy  soil.  The  vegetation  is  stunted,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
occurs  in  depressions  or  small  gulches,  and  at  the  head  of  lao  Valley,  where 
trees  belonging  to  the  middle  forest  region  abound. 

The  whole  of  Puu  Kukui  is  a  second  Waialeale  of  Kauai,  though  a  number 
of  plants  are  peculiar  to  the  former.  We  find  the  same  globose  tussocks  of  Ore- 
obulus  furcatus  and  the  very  interesting  Carex  montis  Eeka,  besides  Grami- 
neae,  such  as  Deschampsia  auslralis  forma  toughts  aristata,  Calamagroslis  Hille- 
brandii  Hack.  (nov.  nom.),  and  others,  while  the  juneaceous  Luzula  hawaiiensis 
var.  glabrata  grows  in  their  company.  One  of  the  moat  striking  vegetative  fea- 
tures is  the  great  abundance  of  the  very  beautiful  Lobelia  Gaudickaudii.  In 
certain  parts  this  plant  covers  the  ground,  and  in  the  month  of  August  it  is  in- 
deed a  beautiful  sight.  At  about  5000  feet  elevation  these  Lobelias  are  only 
about  3  to  4  feet  high,  while  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  this  interesting  bog 
the  plant  is  from  8  to  15  feet  high  and  brunches  candelabra-like  into  usually 
five  erect  racemes,  bearing  from  40  to  80  flowers  each,  while  the  plants  in  the 
open  bog  have  only  one  pyramidal  raceme  about  2  to  3  feet  long.  The  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  L.  Kauaiensis,  found  on  Waialeale,  and  also  hand- 
somer; they  are  cream-colored  with  a  slight  pinkish  tinge,  and  are  three  inches 
long  and  an  inch  wide.  Lobelia  macrostacli ys  is  here  absent,  while  represented 
on  Waialeale,  Kauai,  by  a  new  variety.  The  beautifully  branching  Lobelia 
Oaudichaudii  found  on  the  brink  of  lao  Valley  is  certainly  distinct  from  the  one 
described  by  DeCandolle  in  many  particulars,  especially  in  the  very  long  lanceo- 
late acuminate  bracts,  and  shall  from  now  on  be  known  as  var.  longibracteata 
Rock,  var.  nov. 

\ext  to  the  Lobelioideae  found  at  the  summit,  the  Compositae  have  three 
representatives.  Of  greatest  interest  is  the  very  handsome  M'ilkesia  Grayana, 
with  its  5  to  8  feet  tall  stem,  bearing  a  dense  crown  of  verticillate  leaves,  out  of 
whose  center  the  inflorescence  comes  forth  as  a  large  foliaceous  raceme  of  one 
and  one-half  to  two  feet  in  length,  bearing  yellow  globose  flower  heads  of  about 
10  lines  in  diameter.  There  is  only  one  other  species  known  of  this  interesting 
genus,  W.  gymnoxiphixtm.  It  occurs  in  the  dry  districts  of  Kauai,  especially  on 
open  wind-swept  cliffs  in  company  with  Lobelia  yuccoides;  while  W.  Grayana 
grows  in  the  open  bog,  which  receives  an  enormous  amount  of  rainfall. 

The  second  interesting  genus  is  Argyroxiphium,  which  also  belongs  to  the 
most  ancient  of  Hawaiian  Compositae,  though  of  American  affinity.  These  two 
genera  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest  denizens  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    The  genus 
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Ai^yroxiphium  with  its  two  species,  sandwicense  and  virescens,  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  drier  upper  forest  region  in  black  volcanic  ash  at  an 
altitude  of  from  8000  to  10,000  feet.  At  the  summit  of  Puu  Kukui  is  a  small 
species  of  this  genus  growing  in  a  veritable  pool,  but  only  in  one  locality.  The 
plant  was  not  in  flower  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  but  it  can  be  said  that 
when  the  plant  is  fully  known  it  will  undoubtedly  represent  a  new  variety  or 
intermediate  form  between  A.  sandwiceiise  and  A.  virescens.  The  leaves  of  the 
plants  in  question  are  neither  silvery  nor  green,  but  are  covered  with  a  bluish, 
somewhat  silvery  or  glauceous  pubescence. 

Lagenophora  mauiensis  is  very  common  in  the  tarfy  soil  in  company  with  the 
creeping  Oeraniutn  humile  with  pink  flowers.  Acaena  exigua,  which  is  very 
scarce  on  Waialeale,  is  here  exceedingly  common,  together  with  Viola  mauiensis. 
Remarkable  to  say,  Drosera  longifolia,  so  common  on  Kauai,  is  here  absent.  A 
small  creeping  Metrosideros  is  also  present  with  Lycopodium  venustulum  var. 
and  Styphelia  imbricata  var.  struihioloides. 

The  writer  met  with  a  single  plant  of  Lycopodium  Baleakalae  resembling 
very  much  L.  erubescens,  but  stouter  and  not  reddish.  Several  species  of  lich- 
ens grow  on  the  exposed  gray  loam,  such  as  Cladonia,  Stereocaulon  and  others 

At  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  bog  on  the  brink  of  lao  Valley  the  tree 
growth  is  mainly  Cheirodendron  QaudtchaudU,  Suttonta  sp.?,  Pelea  sp.,  Metro- 
sideros polymorpha,  and  the  lobelioideous  Clermontia  grandiflora.  All  the  trees 
are  covered  thickly  with  moss  and  hepaticae  or  Liverworts.  The  swamp  of 
Mauna  Eeke  harbors  the  same  vegetation  as  that  of  Puu  Kukui  with  possibly  one 
or  two  exceptions. 

THE  UPPER  FOREST  REGION. 

The  upper  forest  region  extends  from  about  5500  feet  elevation  up  to  11,500. 
Of  tree  growth  we  can  practically  say  that  four  species  form  the  main  trees. 
The  most  predominant  of  these  is  the  leguminous  Sophora  ckrysophylla  (Ma- 
mani),  and,  secondly,  Myoporunt  sandwicense  (Naio),  and  on  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  forest  zone,  or  as  on  Mt.  Haleakala  at  7000  feet  elevation.  Acacia  Koa 
(Koa),  with  Metrosideros  polymorpha  (Ohia  lehua).  These  four  species  form 
the  main  tree-growth,  while  here  and  there  we  find  the  rubiaceous  Coprosma 
monlana  at  9000  feet  elevation  and  with  it  the  arborescent  Compositae  Raillardia 
arborea  up  to  10,000  feet,  while  R.  struihioloides  can  be  found  up  to  an  elevation 
of  11,500  feet;  the  two  latter,  however,  only  on  Mauna  Kea  (13,823  feet),  Ha- 
waii. Raillardia  Memiesii  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  8000  feet,  and 
on  Mt.  Haleakala  is  the  largest  species  in  the  genus  Raillardia,  but  is  a  shrub 
at  the  higher  levels  up  to  the  summit. 

On  Mauna  Loa  tree-growth  ceases  at  a  little  above  8000  feet;  the  tree  com- 
positae found  on  Mauna  Kea  and  Haleakala  are,  however,  absent  on  Mauna  Loa. 
Santalum  Haleakalae,  a  species  of  Iliahi  or  Sandalwood,  is  peculiar  to  Haleakala, 
Maui,  and  can  be  found  at  from  7000  to  8500  feet  elevation.    This  same  species 
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was,  however,  observed  by  the  writer  on  the  lava  lields  of  Auahi,  southern  slopes 
of  Mt.  Haleakala,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  Naturally  the  species  was  not 
stunted  but  developed  to  a  fine  looking  tree ;  only  a  single  tree  was  found  at  the 
lower  level,  while  at  8000  feet  it  is  not  uncommon,  especially  at  the  verj-  head 
of  Waikamoi  or  Honomanu  guleh. 

The  Compositae  form  quite  a  large  part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  upper  forest 
zone  and  are  most  numerously  represented  on  Haleakala. 

The  mountains  which  possess  an  upper  forest  flora  are,  according  to  age, 
Haleakala  (10,030  feet),  Maui;  Manna  Kea  (13,873  feet),  Hualalai  (8273  feet), 
and  Mauna  Loa,  the  youngest,  (13,675  feet),  Hawaii.  All  four  mountains  are 
volcanoes,  three  of  them  extinct,  while  Mauna  Loa  becomes  still  periodically 
active. 

Haleakala  is  entirely  different  in  formation  from  the  other  mountains ;  it  has 
a  summit  crater  of  huge  dimensions  having  a  circumference  of  nearly  23  miles, 
is  2000  feet  deep,  and  is  covered  at  the  bottom  with  numerous  cinder  cones,  of 
which  the  highest  is  1030  feet. 

The  crater  has  two  outlets,  one  on  the  north  side  called  Koolau  gap,  and  an- 
other on  the  southern  side  called  Kaupo  gap.  The  former  gap  is,  up  to  an  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet,  an  impenetrable  tropical  jungle,  while  the  latter  is  compara- 
tively dry  and  covered  with  more  or  less  scrub  vegetation.  The  largest  portion 
of  the  crater  is  bare  of  vegetation,  being  composed  mainly  of  extensive  aa 
(rough)  lava  flows  and  huge  fields  of  black  volcanic  ash;  it  is  in  the  latter  that 
the  most  beautiful  Argyroxiphiunt  sandwicense  var.  macrocephatum  (Ahinahina 
or  Silveraword)  thrives  best.  They  still  occur  in  thousands  in  Haleakala  crater, 
but  are  indeed  very  scarce  on  Mauna  Kea,  and  more  so  on  Mauna  Loa  and  Hua- 
lalai. The  steep  slopes  in  the  upper  part  of  Kaupo  gap  are  covered  with  this 
most  beautiful  plant  (see  Plate  XXV),  which  flowers  from  July  to  October. 
Wild  goats  are  doing  great  damage  to  it,  as  they  devour  it  eagerly,  and  so  also 
do  cattle,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Hawaiian  forests.  In  earlier  days  this  interest- 
ing plant  was  also  found  plentifully  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  but  it  has 
now  vanished  since  tourists  began  to  ascend  to  the  mountain  summit. 

Raillardia  platyphylla,  a  shrubby  composite,  is  quite  gregarious  along  dry 
streambeds,  especially  along  the  upper  part  of  Waikamoi  near  Puunianiau  crater, 
while  R.  Memiesii  grows  as  a  tree  at  6000  feet  elevation  and  becomes  a  conmion 
shrub  at  9000  feet  near  the  summit.  Of  great  interest  is  the  green  sword-plant, 
Argyroxiphintn  virescens,  which  is  peculiar  to  Haleakala  and  found  together 
with  the  plants  just  mentioned.  It  usually  grows  on  the  edges  of  cliflfe  in  com- 
pany with  the  silveraword,  and  is  especially  common  near  the  base  of  Puunianiau 
crater.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  crater  of  Haleakala  itself,  but  not  on  the  ash 
fields,  as  its  congener,  but  in  Kaupo  gap  along  dry  streambeds  between  rocks, 
together  with  Lobelia  hypoleuca  var.,  Diibaiitia  plantaginea  var.,  Raillardia 
8p.,  etc. 

Vaccinium  reticvlatitm  (Ohelo),  with  its  delicious  berries,  covera  the  moun- 
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tain  slope,  with  another  species  which  has  lately  been  described  as  VaccuUum 
Fauriei,  a  very  distinct  plant,  with  large,  glaucous  berries  and  small  leaves;  it 
grows  much  taller  than  V.  reticulatum,  and  its  berries  are  better  tasting  than 
those  of  the  latter. 

Rubiaceae  are  also  not  uncommon.  We  find  again  Coprosma  crnodcoides 
(Kukainene),  Coprosma  movtana,  and  C.  mcmiesii,  with  Saiiicula  sandwlcensis, 
Plantago  pachyphylla,  Fragaria  chilcnsis  (the  Chilean  strawberry),  and  the  iri- 
daceous  Sisyrynchium  acre,  once  employed  in  tattooing  by  the  Hawaiiana. 

Ranunculus  Hawaiiensia  (Makou),  the  Hawaiian  buttercup,  is  not  uncommon 
on  Puiinianiau  crater,  and  exceedingly  plentiful  on  Mauna  Kea,  especially  above 
Waiki  and  the  craters  Kaluamakani,  Moano,  etc.  Sileite  strutltioloidcs  is  fonnd 
in  black  cinder  in  the  crater,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes.  Metrosideros  polymorpka 
var.  ;J.  and  »  are  usually  found  in  gulches,  together  with  Suttonia  sp.,  Dodonaea 
eriocarpa,  Sophora  chrysophylla,  and  others. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  wonderful  development  which  the  tem- 
perate genus  Geranium  has  reached  in  these  islands.  Like  the  Violaceae,  it  has 
become  arborescent  and  evolved  into  many  species.  The  Hawaiian  species  of 
Geranium  form  a  distinct  section  in  the  family,  called  Neuropliyllodcs.  All 
species  have  a  peculiar  type  of  leaf  which  varies  in  size,  shape,  and  pubescence. 

Geranium  tridens  is  the  common  shrubby  form  which  can  be  seen  mixed  with 
Sophora  chrysophylla;  its  leaves  are  covered  with  a  bright-silvery  pubescence, 
and  are  tridentate  at  the  apex,  whence  the  name.  It  is  the  most  common  species 
on  Haleakala,  while  0.  arborcum  is  scarcer.  It  is  usually  found  in  sheltered 
places  near  Piiunianiau  crater.  The  leaves  are  the  largest  of  any  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Geraniums,  and  are  not  silvery ;  the  flowers  are  a  purplish-red ;  the  petals 
are  unequal,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  violet.  The  name  arboreum  would 
have  fitted  better  to  O.  multiflorum  var.  canum,  which  is,  indeed,  a  small  tree, 
15  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  former 
is  a  large  shrub  with  drooping,  rambling  branches.  G.  multiflorum  var.  canum 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  crater,  but  is  found  especially  in  Kaupo  Gap,  where  it 
grows  on  upheaved  aa  lava,  or  fissures,  together  with  Artemisia  australis. 
Geranium  ovatifolium,  also  a  shrub,  is  fonnd  on  the  north  bank  of  Haleakala 
crater. 

Labiatae  are  not  very  conspicuous  in  this  region,  though  a  few  species  of 
Phyllostegia  and  Stenogyne  are  not  uncommon.  One  Si.  microphylla  the  writer 
found  entangling  Santalum  Haleakalae;  the  leaves  are  very  small,  measuring 
only  about  three  lines  in  length;  the  flowers  are  very  inconspicuous  and  green. 
The  epaeridaceous  shrub  Styphelia  tameiameia  (Pukeawc)  is  the  most  common, 
while  St.  inibricata,  very  common  on  Mauna  Kea,  is  only  found  near  the  summit 
of  Haleakala.  Tetramolopium  humile  and  T.  Chamissonis  var.  arbuscula.  the 
Hawaiian  daisies,  occupy  cracks  between  rocks  and  can  also  be  found  in  black 
cinder. 

The  most  interesting  discovery,  however,  made  by  the  writer  is  a  new  species 
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of  the  large  tribe  Lobelioideae.  It  is  a  rather  handsome  tree,  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  oldest  types  of  Lobelias,  and  has  an  almost  antediluvian  appearance.  This 
striking  plant,  of  which  only  three  trees  are  now  in  existence,  is  a  species  of 
Clermontia,  and  is  described  in  this  volume  under  the  name  Clermontia  Hale- 
akale)isis.  It  was  found  on  the  inner  slopes  of  Puunianiau  crater  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  numerous  small  gulches  which  find  their  origin  in  this  crater  basin. 
The  trees  were  thickly  surrounded  by  Rubus  kawaiieTisis  and  Sophora  chryso- 
pliylla.  It  flowered  during  the  month  of  October.  If  not  protected  from  the 
cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  the  thick,  fleshy  leaves  of  this  wonderful  plant,  it 
also  will  join  the  others  of  its  race,  as  Cyanea  arborea  and  Cyanea  comata,  which 
have  vanished  forever. 

Of  Gramineae,  or  grasses,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Koeleria 
glomerata,  and  var.  nov.  rigida  Hack.,  and  the  newly-described  Argrosiis  Rockii 
Hack.,  which  was  discovered  by  the  writer  at  an  elevation  of  9700  feet  between 
rocks  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  Hackel,  who  described  the  plant,  says 
that  it  is  an  excellent  species  and  is  nearest  related  to  A.  varians,  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  serophj-te,  as  is  A.  Rockii. 

The  vegetative  formation  of  the  iipper  forest  zone  on  Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna 
Loa  has  already  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  Hawaii.  Mention  may  be 
made,  however,  of  the  introduced,  or  rather  naturalized,  flora  of  this  region. 
Veronica  arvensis  grows  as  a  weed  among  rocks  and  on  the  pasture  lands  above 
6000  feet  elevation  with  Sonchus  oleraceus,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  last  plant 
observed  on  Mauna  Kea  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  where  it  was  prostrate 
with  leaves  and  flowers  closely  pressed  to  the  ground,  with  a  long  root-stock. 
Onaphalium  sandwicensium  and  0.  luteo-album  grow  side  by  side  in  the  black  cin- 
der and  between  rocks.  One  of  the  most  common  plants  is  Senecio  vulgaris, 
which  can  be  observed  up  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  and  even  higher ;  Cheno- 
podium  album  is  often  found  in  its  company. 

Since  the  introduction  of  grass  seeds  by  the  ranchmen  to  improve  their  pas- 
ture lands,  many  undesirable  grasses  and  weeds  have  come  with  them.  (  We  find 
Poa  annua  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea  together  with  Cynodon  dactylon,  Bromus 
uitioloides,  and  Eragrostis  atropiotdes,  which,  however,  is  a  native  grass  originally 
found  on  Haleakala,  Maui.  Also  Hordeum  murinum  var.  leporinum,  Lolium 
multiflorum,  a  very  tall  grass,  usually  found  in  company  with  Malvastrum  tri- 
cuspidatum,  which  for  that  part  of  the  district  forms  a  valuable  fodder  plant, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  anything  better.  Bromus  villosus  occurs  here  and  there 
in  patches,  while  Poa  pratensis  is  found  scattered. 

The  following  Cyperaceae  occur  in  this  region :  Carex  macloviana  on  Moano 
hill,  Carex  satidmcensis  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Mauna  Kea,  and  a  new  va- 
riety of  the  same  about  to  be  published  by  Rev.  G.  Kukenthal. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  here  not  be  out  of  place,  describing  briefly 
the  floral  aspects  of  Lanai,  Niihau  and  Kahoolawe. 

The  Island  of  Lanai  is  the  best  forest-covered  island  of  the  three  last  men- 
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PLATE  XXVI. 


STAND  OF  ALEUBITES  MOLUCOANA  (Kiikiii)  at  the  head  of  Mauna  Lei  gorge.  Lauai. 
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tioned.  It  has  an  altitude  of  about  3400  feet.  Two  main  ridges  rSn  parallel  the 
length  of  the  island,  and  are  called  Lanal  hale  and  Haalelepakai,  the  former  being 
the  highest.  On  the  leeward  side  of  these  mountain  ranges  is  a  flat  plateau  con- 
sisting of  about  24,000  acres,  having  an  elevation  of  approximately  2000  feet; 
the  southeastern  end  toward  Slanele  is  covered  with  the  cactus  Opuntia  tuna 
(Panini)  exclusively.  This  plateau  must  have  been  once  upon  a  time  covered 
with  a  xerophytic  vegetation  similar  to  that  of  the  Kipuka  Puaulu  on  Hawaii 
near  the  Volcano  Kilauea. 

The  main  ridges  of  Lanai  are  covered  with  a  similar  vegetation  to  that  of 
Molokai  above  Kamolo,  but  are  not  as  wet  as  the  latter,  though  here  and  there 
swampy  spots  can  be  found  in  which  the  newly-described  var.  lanaiettsis  of  Viola 
Helena  occurs.  Peculiar  to  these  ridges  are  the  thymelaeaceous  Wilcstroetnia  di- 
cornuta,  the  lobelioideous  Cyanea  Gibsonii,  and  the  goodeniaceous  Scaevola 
cylindrocarpa.  The  most  common  composite  at  the  summit  ridge  is  Dubautia 
laxa  var.  kirsuta.  One  of  the  rare  and  interesting  compositae,  Ilesperomannia 
arborescens,  of  which  a  few  trees  were  seen  about  ten  years  ago,  has  vanished 
forever.  Xanthoxylum  has  several  species  present,  and  so  has  also  the  genus 
Pittosporum,  which  on  Lanai  has  the  most  varying  species.  That  this  particular 
genus  is  in  these  islands  dependent  on  insects  for  fertilization  is  brought  out  by 
these  numerous  variations.  It  is  difficult  to  arrange  the  classification  of  the  va- 
rious species  according  to  their  capsules,  as  the  writer  had  observed  on  Lanai  not 
less  than  three  capsules  of  different  species  on  a  single  flower  cluster. 

Araliaceae  has  several  species  here,  especially  the  genus  Tetraplasandra,  of 
which  the  newly-described  T.  Lanaiensis  is  peculiar  to  Lanai;  with  it  occurs 
Suttoitia  Lanaiensis  and  Sideroxylon  spathulatum,  the  latter  a  small  tree  with 
cone-shaped  yellow  fruits. 

Very  interesting  is  the  vegetation  in  the  valleys  of  Mahana,  Koele,  and  Kai- 
holena,  which  is  of  a  xerophytic  character.  Lobelioideae  are  here  rather  scarce, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  tribe  has  only  one  species  peculiar  to  Lanai. 

The  extreme  western  district  of  Lanai  is  covered  with  an  interesting  mixed 
or  dry  forest,  mainly  composed  of  Osmanthus  sanduiicensis,  Sideroxylon  spathu- 
latum, Nothocestrum  sp.,  Chrysophyllum  polyncsicum,  Suttonia  sp.,  Plectronia 
odorata,  Gardenia  Brighami,  Bobea  Soakeri,  and  othetB. 

The  land  has  been  very  much  eroded  and  portions  of  this  interesting  wood- 
land are  now  buried  beneath  earth  and  sand  dunes,  only  the  tips  of  trees  pro- 
truding through  the  earth. 

The  windward  side  is  exceedingly  barren  and  only  the  xerophytic  Pili  grass, 
Andropogon  contortus,  grows  between  the  roeks,  together  with  Waltheria  ameri- 
cana,  Sida  fallax,  and,  lower  down,  Oossypium  tomentosum.  The  gulches  of 
Mauna  Lei  and  Nahoku  are  almost  barren,  the  latter  very  much  so.  Mauna  Lei 
is  exceedingly  interesting  from  a  geological  standpoint.  Vegetation  is  very  scarce 
and  only  few  trees  can  be  found,  as  Erythrina  monosperma  (WiUwili)  and  some 
of  those  already  mentioned  above.    At  the  very  head  of  this  gorge,  which  near 
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the  entrance  divides  into  two  main  valleys,  the  vegetation  becomes  more  inter- 
esting, a  few  Compositae  cling  to  the  roeka,  such  as  Artemisia,  and  to  the  writer's 
surprise,  he  found  the  interesting  lobelioideous  Brighamia  insignis  growing  on 
the  vertical  cliffs,  even  inaccessible  to  the  multitude  of  goats  inhabiting  this 
region. 

On  the  bottom,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulch,  are  huge  trees  of  Aleuntes  mo- 
luccana  (Kukui)  (see  Plate  XXVI),  the  trunks  of  some  of  which  are  torn  into 
shreds  by  huge  boulders  which  are  constantly  coming  down  from  the  heights 
above,  which,  when  loosened  by  the  goats,  bring  with  them  avalanches  of  rocks 
to  the  depths  below.  Nahoku  gulch  is  the  narrowest  and  steepest,  and  is  void  of 
vegetation,  but  in  the  early  days  enough  water  came  down  in  the  now  dried-up 
streambed  for  the  natives  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  taro. 

The  Island  of  Kahoolawe  is  the  most  eroded  of  the  whole  group  and  the  only 
native  tree  growth  which  remains  is  composed  of  perhaps  a  dozen  Erythrina 
monosperma  (Wiliwili).  (See  Plate  XXVII.)  The  urticaceous  Neraudia  Ka- 
hoolaivensis,  the  only  plant  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Kahoolawe,  was  found  by 
the  writer  on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Ilaleakala, 
Maui.  Most  of  the  land  on  this  island  has  no  soil,  all  having  been  blown  into  the 
sea  by  the  wind,  after  it  had  been  robbed  of  its  vegetation  by  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  with  which  the  island  was  overstocked.  The  result  is  that  there  is  nothing 
left  but  pure  hard-pan,  several  feet  thickness  of  soil  having  been  blown  away. 
Even  now  on  a  windy  day  the  island  ia  not  visible,  as  it  is  enshrouded  in  a  cloud 
of  red  dirt  which,  when  the  south  wind  prevails  is  carried  across  the  isthmus  of 
the  Island  of  Maui,  to  be  deposited  on  the  already  fertile  sugar  cane  fields. 

The  Island  of  Niihau  is  in  a  similar  state,  though  is  not  as  eroded  as  Kahoo- 
lawe. The  native  vegetation  of  this  small  island  has,  however,  disappeared. 
Acacia  farrtesiana  and  Prosopis  juliflora  (Kiawe  or  Algaroba)  have  been  planted 
on  the  lowlands. 

In  this  rather  lengthy  introduction,  the  writer  has  tried  to  give  a  more  or 
less  detailed  description  of  the  various  interesting  botanical  regions  of  this  island 
group.  The  present  paper  by  no  means  claims  to  be  the  result  of  an  ecological 
study,  but  a  mere  foundation  for  such  work,  which  undoubtedly  will  have  to 
follow.  The  whole  of  the  introduction  is  devoted  to  the  floral  aspects  of  this  in- 
teresting island  group,  and  is  merely  floristic  work  with  here  and  there  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  some  of  the  ecological  features. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion,  as  Botanist  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  to  visit  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  each 
several  times  at  the  various  seasons  during  five  years,  making  a  thorough  botanical 
survey  of  each  island,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are  herewith  published. 

Note: — All  plants  mentioned  in  this  introduction  os  new 
brieflj  described  in  the  appendix.  All  new  trees  mentioned  a 
places  according  to  the  natural  system  of  classification. 
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EMBRYOPHYTA    ASIPHONO- 
GAMA 

CRYPTOGAMIA 

PlaDts  not  bearing  true  flowers — ^that  is,  having  no  stamens  nor  ovules  and 
never  producing  seeds  containing  an  embryo. 

Pteridophyta 

FILICE3  (Ferns) 

Sporangia  minute,  placed  on  the  margin  or  under-surface  of  the  leaf  or  frond, 
rarely  somewhat  larger  and  arranged  in  spikes  or  panicles.  Spores  all  of  one 
kind, 

CYATHE,ACE.AE 

The  Cyatheaceae  are  mainly  tropieal,  and  are  distributed  over  the  old  and 
new  world  more  or  less  evenly.  The  family  is  restricted  to  localities  with  a  very- 
moist  and  uniform  climate.  They  are  found  rarely  in  areas  with  a  precipitation 
of  less  than  100  cm.  annually.  Against  temperature  they  are  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent, as  they  still  thrive  prolifically  in  regions  where  mild  frosts  occur,  as, 
for  example,  in  Tasmania.  With  the  appearance  of  this  family  in  the  Stewart 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  it  has  reached  the  border  land  of  the  Polar  region. 

CIBOTIUM  Kaulf. 

Pmonia  Gaud.,  Dicksoniae  sp.  autt.,  Hk.,  Bk. 

Sori  globose  at  the  apex  of  a  vein,  marginal,  enclosed  in  a  prominent  coriaceous, 
deeply  2-Talved  involucre,  the  outer  box-shaped  valve  proceeding  from  tbe  margin  of  the 
segment,  but  being  of  different  texture.  Sporangia  stipitate.  Annulus  with  a  storaium 
consisting  of  thin  walled  cells,  which  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  walla 
of  the  sporangium,  — Tree  ferns  with  very  large  leaves,  which  are  usually  tripinnate,  the 
last  pinnae  with  linear  oblong  segments. 

The  distribution  of  the  six  or  eight  existing  species,  which  seem  to  be  very 
closely  related,  is  very  remarkable.  C.  guatemalense  and  C.  WentUandi  occur 
in  Guatemala,  as  well  as  C.  Schiedei  in  South  llexico  and  Guatemala,  in  culti- 
vation for  a  long  time.  C  Barometz  occurs  in  the  monsoon  districts  of  East 
Asia;  another  subspecies  (C.  Cuntingi)  is  endemic  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
while  three  are  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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OIBOTIUH  MENZIESn  Hook. 

Bapn  Hi  or  HeU. 

Showing  part  of  frood  with  spoTevaseB,  and  port  of  the  ptipe  to  left;   Teiliiced. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 


Cibotium  Menziesii  Hook. 
Bapu  Hi  or  Heii. 

(Plates  28,  29.) 

OIBOTHrH  HSNZIESn  Hook.  Spec.  Fil.  I.   <1S46)   84,  t.  29  ci—Brack.  Fll.  U.  S.  E.  E. 
(18S4)   280;-H.   Mann.   Proc.   Am.   Acad.   VII.   <1867)    212;— Hbd.   PI.   Haw.   lal. 
(J888)  546;-HellBr  in  Minnes.  Bot.  Stud.  IX.  (1897)  770;— Diels  in  Engl,  et  Prantl 
Pflzfam.  I.  4,   (1902)    121;— ChriBtena.   Index   Fil.   (1900)    183;— Robinson   in   Bui. 
ToTT.   Bot.   CI.   39,    (1912)    243.— 0.   pnilnatiim   Metten   et   Kuhn   in    Linnaea,   36, 
(1869}  150.— Dlkgonia  MenzleBU  Hook,  et  Bak.  Syn.  (1866)  49  et  II  ed.  (1874) 
49;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII  (1892)  356. 
Stipes  green,  stout,  vritli  a  ventral  and  two  lateral  furrows,  tuberculate   and  shaggy 
at  the  base  with  a  straigbtish  and  long  browaish  yellow  glossy  pulii  which  changes  higlter 
up  into  stiff  long  blackiah   hair,  and  as  such   often   covers   the  entire  stipes;   frond   with 
stipes  18  to  36  dm  or  more  long  and  9  to  15  dm  or  more  broad,  pyramidal-oblnng,  coriace- 
ous, naked  underneath  or  sometimes  with  minute  furfuraceous  dots;  the  rhachis  asperous 
with   scattering  tubercles;   pinnae   with  a   stipe   of   25   to   50   mm,   obloDg,   4.5   to   7.5   dm 
Umg,  bearing   18   to  24   pairs  of  free  pinnules   besides  the  pinnatifid  apex;   most  pinnules 
shortly   stipitatc,  linear  lanceolate,  acute,   cut  halfway  or  more,   often   to  the  rhachis  at 
the  base,  into  oblong  rounded  or  entire  segments,  which  are  separated  by  broad  sinuses; 
veinlets  very  prominent,  simple  or  forked;  sori  8  to  14  on  a  lobe,  also  fringing  the  sinus, 
luvol.  corneous,  large,  a  little  more  than  1  mm  to  nearly  3  mm  in  width,  the  outer  valve 
fornicate  and  large,  the  inner  flat  and  narrower. 

Cibotium  Menziesii  or  Hapu  Hi  of  the  natives  is  the  most  stately  tree  fern 
«f  the  Hawaiian  forests.  Nowhere  in  the  islands  does  this  handsome  fern  reach 
such  a  wonderful  development  as  on  Hawaii  in  the  forests  of  Puna,  Hilo,  and 
especially  in  the  Kohala  mountains.  In  the  district  of  Paauhau,  on  the  wind- 
ward slopes  of  Mauna  Kea  (13823  feet)  the  writer  saw  the  biggest  specimens. 

The  fibrous  trunks  of  these  immense  ferns  have  often  a  diameter  of  three 
feet  and  reach  a  height  of  about  24  feet  or  so,  not  including  the  almost  erect 
fronds,  which  measure  occasionally  more  than  12  feet,  giving  it  a  total  height 
of  sometimes  36  feet.  Thanks  to  the  hardiness  of  these  ferns,  they  were  and  are 
able  to  withstand  attacks  from  cattle,  and  even  when  uprooted  by  wild  pigs,  and 
laid  prostrate,  they  continue  to  grow. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  stand  of  pure  Obia  forest  with  trees  of 
about  80  feet  in  height,  when  growing  together  with  this  beautiful  fern,  which 
forms  the  dense  undergrowth.  Their  bright-green  fronds  produce  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  rather  grayish  Ohia  leluia  trees,  which  contrast  is  enhanced  when 
the  latter  are  displaying  their  beautiful  red  blossoms.  Such  a  forest,  when  not 
in  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings,  is  inhabited  by  native  birds  of  all  colors,  red 
(the  liwi),  however,  predominating.  These  birds  feed  on  the  pollen  of  the  OAmi 
flowers,  and  can  be  seen  in  great  numbers,  often  sitting  on  the  bright-green 
fronds  of  the  majestic  tree  ferns. 

The  Hapu  Hi  occurs,  however,  on  all  the  islands  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000 
to  6000  feet  and  perhaps  higher.  Ordinarily  the  trunks  are  not  taller  than  8 
feet  or  so,  but,  as  already  mentioned,  the  fern  reaches  its  best  development  on 
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CZBOTIUM  MENZIBSn  Hook. 

Hapn  Hi  Fem. 

Growing  in  the  forests  of  Kohala,  Hawaii;   elevation  4000  feet. 
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Cjatheaeeae. 

the  Island  of  Hawaii.  The  wool  or  pulu  of  this  fern,  as  well  as  of  the  two  other 
species,  was  used  in  stuffing  pillows,  etc.,  and  the  trees  were  ruthlessly  cut  down 
by  the  pulu  gatherers  in  order  to  get  easily  at  the  wool.  Since  the  pulu  is  no 
longer  in  demand  and  as  hardly  any  is  being  gathered  at  present,  the  ferns 
have  begun  to  thrive  again,  and  fine  specimens  can  be  met  with  in  all  the  Ha- 
waiian rain  forests. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  the  Okia  lehua  (Metrosideros  poly- 
morpha)  is  a  close  associate  of  the  Hapu  In.  Both  the  fern  and  the  tree  are 
often  found  growing  together  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  tree  trunk  from  the  trunk  of  the  fern. 

The  natives  have  an  idea  that  the  Eapu  Hi  fern  is  the  mother  of  the  Ohia 
lehua. 

The  seeds  of  the  Ohia  lehua  often  germinate  in  the  crowns  of  the  tree  ferns, 
sending  down  their  roots  along  the  ver\'  fibroiis,  often  water-soaked  trunk.  In 
time  the  fern  begins  to  die  and  the  Ohia  lehua  is  left  standing  with  stilt  roots 
of  often  15  feet  or  more  in  height,  after  which  the  real  trunk  of  the  tree  com- 
mences. Such  examples  are  ver,\'  numerous  in  the  Hawaiian  forests,  and  un- 
doubtedly led  the  Ilawaiians  to  the  belief  that  the  tree  fern  is  the  parent  of  the 
Ohia  lehua. 

Cibottum  Chamissoi  KauH. 

Hapu. 

(Plate  30.) 

OIBOTHTM  CHAinSflOI  Kaulf.  Enum.  Fil.  (1824)  230,  t.  1,  f.  14;— Spreng.  syBt.  IV.  (1827) 
127;— Presl  Tentam.  Pterid.   (1836)   69,  t.  11,  f.  8;—  Endl.  Fl.  Suds.   (1836)   no. 
512i— Hook.  Spec.  Fil.  I.  (1846)  83;— Brack.  Fil.  U.  S.  E.  E.   (1854)  279;— Moore 
Ind.    Fil.    (1857-62)  259;— H.    Mann.    Proc.    Am.    Acad.    VII    (1867)    212;— Hbd. 
FI.    Haw.    IbI.     (1888)     547;— Christ    Farnkr.     (18B7)     316;— Heller    in     Minnea. 
Hot.      Stud.      I.      (1897)       776;— DielB      in      Engl,      et      Prantl.      Pflzfam.      I. 
4       (1902)       121;— Christens.      Ind.      Pil.      (1906)       183;— Bobinson      in      Bull. 
Torr.  Bot.  CI.  39  (1912)  243.— O.  pmlaatnm  Mett.  et  Kuhn  in  Linnaea  36   (1869) 
150.— DickMula  ObamlaSDl  Hook,  et  Bak.  Synopa.  Fil.  (1866)  50,  et  IT.  ed.   (1874) 
50;— Hook.   Icon.  Plant.   XVH   (1886)   pi.   1603.— C.  CIiualaBOiil  Del  Cast.  111.   PI. 
Ins.   Mar.   Pacif.   VII    (1892)    356.— PlnonJa  splondona   Gaud.   Ann.   9ci.   Nat.    Ill 
(1824)    507,   idem    fien.   p.   96,   et   Bot.    Voy.   Uranie    (1826    title   page,   appeared 
1830)  370,  t.  21.— DickBonla  splendena  Desv.  Prodr.  (1827)  318.— Sicksonla,  Smith 
es  K.  Brown. 
Stipes  12  to  24  dm,  brownish,  smooth,  clothed  at  the  base  with  a  pale  fawn-eolored 
lustreless  matted  or  cobwebby  pulu,  furfuraceons  or  naked  above;  frond  12  to  24  dm  long, 
chaitaceoiis,  the  under  face  green  or  dull  glaucous  and  generally  covered  with  a  pale  cob- 
webby pubescence;  lowest  pinnae  4.5  to  T.5  dm  long,  with  24  to  28  pairs  of  pinnules,  these 
shortly  stipitate,  linear  lanceolate  12.5  to  15  cm  by  16  to  20  mm,  acute,  the  lower  ones 
cut   to   near   the    rbachis   into   oblong,   straightish,   rather   obtuse   segmeuts    with    narrow 
sinuses,  the  basal  segments  entire  and  not  deflected;  veiatets  little  prominent;  sori  8  to  14 
to  a  segment,  the  involucre  small  about  I  mm  wide,  chartaceous. 

The  Hapu,  which  is  of  much  smaller  stature  than  its  congener,  the  Hapu  Hi 
or  Heii.  is  one  of  the  most  common  tree  ferns  of  the  group.  It  occasionally  has 
a  trunk  of  16  or  more  feet  in  height,  but  never  reaches  the  size  of  Ciboiium 
Meitziesii.  Both  are,  however,  found  growing  together  and  are  most  numerous 
on  Hawaii,  especially  in  the  forests  of  Puna  and  back  of  Ililo.  Xear  the  Volcano 
House  pure  stands  of  these  two  species  can  be  found,  usually  associated  with 
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CIBOTIUM  CHAMISSOI  Kaulf. 
Hapn. 

Showing  fruiting  pinnae  of  frond  hd<!  piihi  to  right 
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Cyatheaceae. 

Melrosideros  polymorpha  or  Ohia  lekua  of  the  natives.  Where  these  ferns  grow 
with  a  typical  Ohia  lehua  forest,  the  soil  is  usually  not  deeper  than  2  or  3  feet 
at  the  most,  below  which  we  find  the  arched  pahoehoe  lava. 

The  Ohia  lehua  is,  however,  not  their  only  associate.  In  the  older  forests  we 
find  them  growing  together  with  Cheirodendron  Gaudichaudii  {Olapa),  Hex 
satidwicensis,  Perrottetia  sandiciceitsis  (Olomea),  and  especially  with  Suttonia 
Lessertiana  (Kolca).  In  the  drier  or  semi-wet  forest  we  find  it  again  with  Aca- 
cia Koa  (Koa),  while  it  can  also  be  met  with  in  a  typical  xerophytie  forest,  but 
then  only  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  or  so,  and  not  at  all  common.  Only  a  few 
stragglers  can  be  found  scattered  in  these  interesting  dry  regions.  On  Oahu  the 
Hapu  is  much  smaller  than  on  Hawaii  and  not  quite  as  common,  as  it  never 
forms  pure  stands  or  covers  large  tracts  of  land  as  is  the  ease  on  Hawaii. 

On  the  Island  of  Kauai  occurs  a  variety  of  this  species  named  var.  jj.  by 
Hillebrand,  which  differs  from  the  species  in  its  smaller  frond,  which  is  dull 
glaucous  underneath. 

The  young  stems  of  this  species  are  farinaceous,  and  used  to  be  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  times  of  scarcity.  They  are  baked  in  hot  ashes  and  are  then  quite 
palatable. 

The  trunks  of  the  Hapu,  as  well  as  of  the  Hapu  Hi,  are  used  for  forest  trails, 
where  they  make  an  excellent  pathway  through  the  otherwise  hardly-penetrable 
swampy  jungles.  Portions  of  trunks,  when  used  for  fern  trails,  sprout  usually 
at  one  end,  forming  quite  a  handsome  hedge  of  young  fronds.  The  pulu  wool, 
which  densely  covers  the  base  of  the  leafstalks,  is  glossy  and  of  a  fine,  silky  tex- 
ture, and  was  used  together  with  that  of  the  Hapu  Hi  for  stuffing  pillon's  and 
mattresses,  and  formed  a  regular  article  of  export  to  California.  According  to 
Hillebrand,  the  hairs  consist  of  a  single  series  of  flat,  thin-walled  cells  which 
break  readily  at  the  joints.     The  cells  are  shorter  in  Cibotium  Chamissoi. 

Cibotium  glaucum  is  occasionally  found  with  the  other  two  species,  but  is 
rather  rare.  All  three  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  outside  of 
which  they  have  not  been  recorded. 
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EMBRYOPHYTA  SIPHONOGAMA 

Angiospermae 

MONOCOTYLEDONEAE 

Embrj'o  with  only  one  cotyledon.  Stem  consisting  of  bundles  of  vascular 
fibres. 

PANDANACEAE 

The  family  Pandanaceae  18  peculiar  to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  old  world, 
and  is  represented  in  America  by  the  Cyclanthaceae.  The  Pandanaceae  arc 
especially  rich  in  the  Malayan  region,  in  Microueaia,  in  Madagascar,  Bourbon 
(Reunion)  and  Mauritius.  Little  is  known  about  the  distribution  of  this  family 
in  West  Africa.    The  Pandanaceae  are  related  to  the  Palms  and  Araeeae. 

Here  in  Hawaii  we  have  two  species  of  two  different  genera  which  belong  to 
this  family.  One  is  the  well-known  Hala  or  Puhala  (Pandanus  odoratissimus) 
and  the  other,  the  climber  Freyciuefia  Arnotti  or  le  ie.  Only  the  former  is  here 
considered,  being  the  only  arborescent  representative  of  this  family. 

PANDANUS    L. 

Erect  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  or  variously  branched  stems,  mostly  with 
aerial  roots.     Never  climbers.     Infloreseenee  often  of  immense  size. 

The  genus  Pandanus,  with  its  many  species,  is  so  far  little  known,  owing  to 
its  dioecious  character.  In  Hawaii  there  is  only  one  species  represented,  which 
is  however  not  peculiar  to  the  islands,  as  it  extends  from  Hawaii  to  the  Sey- 
chelle  Islands  and  Arabia. 

In  German  New  Guinea  eleven  species  have  been  found  so  far,  six  of  which 
are  endemic. 

Pandanus  odoratissimus  L.  has  been  sunk  by  Warburg  and  made  a  synonym 
of  P.  tectorius;  which  he  records  as  occurring  in  "Hawai."  On  the  same  page 
he  creates  a  variety  y.  sandvkensis  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Prof.  War- 
burg evidently  regards  Hawai  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  two  different 
groups,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  varietj-  came  from  the  higher  levels,  whence, 
of  course,  it  would  differ  somewhat  from  the  tree  found  on  the  shores,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  salt  air;  while  the  higher  altitude  (1800  feet),  larger 
precipitation,  wind,  etc.,  would  undoubtedly  cause  some  differentiation,  which 
would  not,  however,  warrant  the  creation  of  a  new  variety.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  the  name  Pandanus  odoratissimus  is  here  retained.  The  genus  consists  of 
about  156  species. 
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Panda  naceae. 

Pandanus  odoratissimus     L. 

Hala,  Puhala,  Lauhala,  or  Screw-pine. 

(Plate  31.) 

PANDANUS  ODORATISSIMUS  L.  f.  Suppl.   (ITSl)  424;— Forst.  PI.  escal.   (1786)   38,  et 

Prodr.    (1786)    no.   368;— Endl.   Fl.   Suds.    (1836)    no.   738;— Guillera.,   Zeph.   Talt. 

(1837)  No.  136;— Jardin,  Hist.  Nat.  Ilea  Marqu.,  (1858)   27;— Paneher  in  Guzent, 

Tahiti    (1860)    241;—   Kadeaud,   Enum.    (1873)    286;— Hbd,   PI.   Haw.   Isl.    (1888) 

453;-Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.  (1892)  324,  et  Fl.  Poljn.  Franc.  (1883) 

232.— Pandanus  Tarna  Bumph.  Herb.  amb.  IV.   (1744)   140  t.  74,— H.  Mann  Proc. 

Am.  Acad.  VII   (J867)  204(-Seem.  Fl.  Vit.  (1873)   281;— Wawra  in  Flora   (1875) 

245.— Pandanos   tectorlna   Sol.   Prin.   Fl.   Ins.    Pacif.    Ined.    350;— Parkins   Draw. 

Tahiti  PI.   113    (ined.);— Warburg,  Pflireich.  IV.  9   (1900)   46,  fig.   13   F.  et   var. 

■andvlcsuslB  Warburg  1.  c.  p.  48. 

Leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  abruptly  narrowing  toward  the  apex  into 

a  long  acumen   (point);  prickly  at  the  margins  and  keeled  midrib,  coriaceous;   spadiz  of 

male  flowers   coiupouud  peodulous,  spikes  sessile,   supported  by  very  odoriferous  spathes; 

stameuB   racemoscly   fasciculated,   the   filaments   shorter   than   the   column,   anthers   linear, 

long   mucronate;   syncarpium   surrounded   by   3   sets   of   white   imbricate   leaf-like   bracts, 

erect,  globose,    of  the  size  of  a  child's  head   when   mature,   about   50   to   80   drupes   in   a 

byncarpium,  reddish  when  mature,  each  about  4  to  10  cm  long,  2  to  6  cm  broad,  angular, 

composed  of  5  to  12  carpels,  the  flat  top  divided  by  shallow  grooves  into  as  many  spaces 

as  there  are  carpels;  the  sessile  stigmas  at  first  oblique  but  finally  apical,  uniform. 

The  Puhala  or  HaUt  is  a  small  tree  reaching  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  The 
trunk  is  short  and  branches  in  a  dichotomous  manner,  having  many  aerial  roots 
above  the  base  and  also  from  the  branches.  The  bark  is  whitish  and  covered 
with  prickly  lentieels.  In  the  female  tree  the  outer  cortex  is  exceedingly  hard, 
while  the  inner  pith  is  very  fibrous  and  soft.  In  the  male  mature  tree,  however, 
the  trunk  is  more  or  less  solid  throughout.  The  male  flowers,  which  are  called 
by  the  natives  Hitiano  Hala,  are  very  fragrant,  and  are  pendulous  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  leaf-whorls;  the  spadix  of  the  female  flowers  is  solitary',  globose,  and 
reaches  the  size  of  a  child's  head  when  mature,  and  is  orange-colored  to  red. 
The  leaves,  which  are  prickly  at  the  margins,  are  arranged  like  a  corkscrew, 
from  which  the  tree  derives  its  name. 

The  Puhala  is  most  commou  on  the  windward  sides  of  all  the  islands,  inhabit- 
ing the  lowlands  from  sea-level  up  to  2000  feet.  It  is  most  common  on  the  coast 
of  Puna,  Hawaii,  and  also  on  the  northern  slope  of  Haleakala,  Maui,  where,  on 
the  flat  plateau  above  the  cliffs  between  Keanae,  Xahiku  and  liana,  it  forms  a 
thick  forest  exclusive  of  everything  else.  It  is  the  landmark  of  the  lower  levels, 
and  is  often  found  with  the  Kvkui  and  the  Koa  on  Oahu. 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  uses  of  the  Puhala.  From  the  loaves  handsome  mats 
are  made,  while  the  wood  of  male  trees,  which  is  of  exquisite  beauty  and  exceed- 
ingly hard,  was  employed  for  many  purpases. 

The  orange- colored  seeds  are  strung  into  leis  together  with  the  fragrant 
leaves  of  the  Maile  (Oynopogon  olk-iformis  Gaud.)  and  worn  by  men  and 
women  alike.  The  seeds,  after  having  become  dry,  were  used  as  brushes,  and 
with  the  fibrous  end  the  various  dyes  were  applied  onto  their  tapa  or  cloth.    In 
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PANOAHUS  0DOBATISSIUU8  L. 

Pnbala. 

A  PanclanuB  forest  at  the  loner  zone  on  Enst  Msyi. 
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Pandanaceae. 

Mauritius,  where  the  tree  is  plentiful,  the  fiber  derived  from  the  leaves  ia  used 
for  making  sacks  for  coffee,  sugar  and  grain ;  the  roots  are  also  fibrous  and  are 
used  by  basket  makers  as  binding  material.  An  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
fragrant  bracts  of  the  male  flowers  and  is  called  Keora  in  India. 

The  natives  of  Burma  make  matting  sails,  by  sewing  together  the  leaves  of 
the  Hala;  the  very  fragrant  male  flowers  are  used  as  hair  decorations.  The 
etheric  oil  expressed  from  the  flowers  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  also  applied 
as  a  remedy  for  headaches  and  rheumatism.  The  seeds  are  used  in  India  as 
spools  for  twine. 

The  wood  of  the  female  trees  is  often  used,  after  the  removal  of  the  fibrous 
pith,  as  water  pipes  on  the  riclily-wooded  volcanic  islands  of  South  Polynesia. 
The  native  name  in  Tahiti  is  Fara,  in  Viti  or  Fiji  Balawa  and  Vadra. 

The  Puhala  or  Lauhala  is  distributed  from  the  Seychelle  Islands  to  Arabia, 
all  over  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to  Guam  and  India.  It  Is  called  Aggag  in  Guam, 
Pandan  or  Sabotan  in  the  Philippines,  and  Fala  or  Laufala  in  Samoa. 

In  India,  where  the  tree  is  cultivated,  female  trees  are  a  rare  oceurrence, 
while  male  trees  are  common;  this  is  just  the  reverse  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

PALMAE 

The  ramily  Palmae  is  characteristic  of  the  tropics.  It  is  distributed  over  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  world,  and  finds  its  northern  boundarj-  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  South  Italy  and  Greece  to  the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  from 
there  to  the  Himalayas,  South  China  and  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Japan. 
In  the  new  world  it  is  distributed  from  Southern  California  to  Arizona  and 
■Mexico.  The  southern  boundary  o£  the  Palms  o£  the  old  world  describes  a 
circle  through  the  arid  interior  of  Africa  to  Madagascar,  Australia,  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand  and  through  the  Pacific  Islands,  including  Hawaii.  In 
equatorial  Africa  the  family  is  poorer  in  species,  but  becomes  richer  in  the 
W^t  Indies,  Central  and  South  Brazil. 

This  order  consists  of  about  1000  species.  Of  interest,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is 
concerned,  is  the  Pacific  genus  Pritchardia,  which  is  represented  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  by  ten  species.  Cocos  nuctfera,  the  Niu  of  the  natives  or  coconut 
of  the  foreigner,  is,  of  course,  also  present,  but  is  too  common  to  be  described 
or  otherwise  mentioned. 

The  most  interesting  species  are  the  native  Pritchardias  or  Loiilu  Palms,  all 
of  which  are  endemic  and  found  only  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000-3000  feet,  in 
the  wet  or  rain  forest  zone,  though  occasionally  Pr.  Oaudichaudii  occurs  near 
the  beach  and  often  at  1000  feet  elevation. 

PRITCHARDIA   Seem,   et   H.   Wendl. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  singly  on  the  branches  of  the  panisle;  stamens  6,  connate 
at  the  base  into  a  cup;  ovary  three-lobed  with  a  single  style,  the  latter  tri-sukate  with 
3  minute  stigmas.  Drupe  dryish,  with  a  single  nut  or  coccus,  the  pericarp  thin  fibroui, 
the  endocarp  eruataceous.  Seeds  with  UDiform  albumen,  and  embryo  at  the  base. — Tall 
trees   with   terminal,   fan -shaped   palmatiaeet    leaves,   and   unarmed   petioles. 
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Palmae. 

Ilpre  in  Hawaii  only  2  species  of  Pritehnrdia  were  formerly  known  to  exist, 
namely:  Pr.  Gaudichaudii  and  I'r.  Martii.  O.  lleeeari,  the  world's  authority 
on  Palms,  described  three  species  since  the  publication  of  Hillebrand's  Flora, 
base^l  on  the  latter's  herbarium  material. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1909,  the  writer  discovered  an  interesting  species, 
with  very  small  olive-sbaped,  black,  shining  fruits,  which  was  named  by  Beccari 
and  published  in  Webbia  Vol.  III.  137  as  I'r.  minor.  Since  then  the  writer  has 
carried  on  extensive  explorations  on  all  the  Islands  o£  the  group  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  well  as  under  the  College 
of  Hawaii,  with  the  result  of  brintrinK  to  light  new  plants  of  many  families, 
among  which  the  Palmae  were  represented  by  four  new  species,  as  follows,  the 
tirst  discovered  by  G.  P.  Wilder:  I'r.  eriophora  Becc,  from  Ilalemanu.  Kauai; 
Pr.  arcritia  Beee.,  from  Honomanu.  Maui;  Pr.  Hockiana  Becc,  from  the  Puna- 
Inu  Jits.,  Oahu;  and  Pr.  criostachia,  from  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii. 
This  brings  the  species  of  Hawaiian  Pritchardia  up  to  ten.  As  O.  Beccari  re- 
marks in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  he  believes  that  other  species  of  Pritchardia  yet 
remain  to  be  discoveretl  in  these  Islands,  to  which  the  writer  cannot  but  agree. 

The  writer  has  held  back  the  manuscript  on  the  Palms,  as  he  had  hoped  to 
receive  Beecari's  publication  of  the  alTOve-mentioned  new  species  in  Webbia 
Vol.  IV,  as  was  promised  by  him.  In  fact,  the  writer  cabled  to  Beccari  in 
Florence,  Italy,  for  prompt  despatch  of  the  publication,  but  no  answer  has  been 
received.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  publication  has  been  issued  before  this 
book  appears  off  the  press. 

In  order  to  have  this  book  on  the  native  trees  as  complete  as  possible,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  include  all  the  species  of  palms  so  far  known  to  be 
natives  of  Hawaii,  and  brief  descriptions  nre  given  of  the  new  ones  by  the 
writer,  giving  O.  Beccari  credit  as  the  author  of  the  new  .species. 

In  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Lotdii  palms,  it  may  be  stated  that  excel- 
lent hats  are  made  from  the  young  fronds  by  the  natives.  This,  however,  has 
caused  much  havoc ;  the  present  generation,  being  more  or  less  afflicted  with  the 
hookworm,  finds  it  easier  to  cut  the  palms  down  rather  than  climb  them  for 
the  single  young  frond  necessary  for  a  hat.  The  Japanese  have  imitated  the 
natives,  and  consefjuently  many  beautiful  trees  nre  being  destroyed. 

The  genus  Pritchardia,  which  consists  of  about  14  species,  is  represented  in 
Hawaii  by  10  species.  Of  the  remaining  four,  two  belong  to  Fiji  {Pr.  pacifica, 
also  cultivated  in  Honolulu,  and  Pr.  ThiirsfoiiU)  and  two  to  the  Dangerous  Ar- 
chipelago, on  the  Island  of  Pomotu. 

Pritchardia  Gaudichaudii  H.  ^^'endl. 
Loiilii. 

PEITOHABDIA  OATJDIOHAiron  IT.  Wondl.  in  Bonpl,  X  (ISfii)  19!>;— Seem.  Fl,  Vit. 
(IH(iM)  274;— H.  Mnnn  in  .loiirn.  of  Bot.  VII.  (lH(i9)  177;— O.  Beprari  in  Mft- 
leain  III.  (isstt)  isr,.  tab.  XXXVJII.  fig.  11-13.— P.  Martii  (non  H.  Wendl.)  Hillebr. 
Fl,  Haw.  Isl.  (INSN)  43(1  (pro  max.  [.nrte).— Livfcrtona  (?)  OandtcbaadU  Martius 
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Hiat.    Nat.    Paltn.    III.    (1830-50)    242    et    319.— WadHaKtonln    (hndlchMKUl   O. 

Ktze.  Rev.  Oen.  PI.  II.  (ISDl)   737.— Eapritcliardla  O&ndldiaiidU  0.  Ktze.  Bev. 

Gen.  PI.  III.  2.  (1898)  323. 
Candex  of  medium  height  1.3  to  2  m;  30  cm  In  diameter;  young  fronds  squamoiie  under- 
neath, smatl,  narrow  lanceolate,  attenuate  on  both  ends,  wltb  scattered  silvery  pubescence, 
with  about  20  or  more  segments  connate  to  the  middle!  spadices  about  1  m,  spathes  with 
a  scattered  glaucous  scalinesB,  sheathed,  panicles  rather  abort,  erect;  branchlets  sinuous, 
glabrous;  flowers  alternately  distichous,  calyx  tubular-campanulate,  sharply  3-dentate,  out- 
side conspicuously  striate-nervate;  fruits  large  spherical,  4  cm  and  more  in  diameter,  the 
very  minute  Bubsymnietrica]ly  apiculate  style  deciduous  from  the  carpels,  pericarp  fibrous- 
grumose,  3  to  4  mm  thick,  endoearp  osseous,  1  mm;  seeds  globose,  embryo  subbasal. 

Thia  apeeies  was  discovered  by  Gaudiehaud,  probably  on  Oahu.  The  above 
description  is  a  translation  of  Beccari's  Latin  description  as  published  in  lila- 
iesia,  and  is  based  on  the  original  material.  He  aaya,  "For  the  description  of 
the  floriferons  spadix  Hillebrand's  specimens  aerved  me,  and  as  I  have  aaid,  re- 
ferred Pr.  Martii  of  Hillebrand  to  Pr.  Gavdichaudii.  The  fruits  which  I  at- 
tribute to  Pr,  Qawdichaudn  and  are  here  described  were  communicated  to  me 
from  Kew,  and  were  collected  by  Stephen  Spencer  in  the  year  1884  on  the  small 
island  off  Molokai  {a  small  rock  supposedly  cast  off  from  the  face  of  Waikolu 
cliff,  Molokai,  where  also  trees  of  Hillebrand's  second  species  grow,  by  him  re- 
ferred to  Pr.  Martii)." 

He  then  describes  in  detail  specimens  in  the  various  Herbaria,  as  fronds  to 
be  found  in  the  Herbarium  Webb  at  Florence,  etc.  SufSce  it  to  say,  the  writer, 
according  to  Beccari,  to  whom  all  the  palm  material  was  submitted,  has  not  as 
yet  collected  Pr.  Qavdichaxtdii  in  a  wild  state,  though  specimens  are  cultivated 
in  Honolulu. 

Pritchardia  Martii  H.  Wendl. 
Loulu. 

FBITOaABDIA  MABTH  H.  Wendl.  in  Bonptandia  X.  (1662)   19B;— Seem.  Fl.  Vit.   (1868) 

274;  H.  Mann  in  Journ.  of  Bot.  VII.  (1869)  177;— Hlbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  451 

(taotum   quoad   Spec.   Lydg.  e  Niuf).— O.  Beecari  in  Malesia  III.  (1889)  297  tab. 

XXXVIII.  fig.  14,  13.— LlTlBtona  (f)  Martii  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Bon.  (1844-52)  t. 

58-59;- Mart.  Nat.  Palm.  III.  (1836-50)  242  et  319.— WMUngtonU  MuUl  O.  Ktze. 

Rev.  Gen.  PI.  III.  2.  (1888)  323. 

Trnnk  of  medium   height.     Petioles   unarmed,  ligule  rotundate,  leaf  pluri-radiate,  su- 

borbicular,   with   40   segments   connate   not   quite   to   the   middle,   coriaceous,   intermediate 

threads  to  1/3  bifid,  densely  covered  underneath  with  a  griseous-furfuraeeous  tomentum; 

fruit  elliptical,  the  albumen  in  the  ventral  part  not  ruminate,  testa  only  thickened;  fruit 

of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  plum  with  the  residuous  stigmas  at  the  acute  vertex,  glabrous; 

fruit-flesh  about  4  mm  thick;  seeds  globose-elliptical,  testa  dusky,  shining,  thicker  in  the 

part  in  which  the  embryo  is  imbedded;  embryo  subbasal,  the  small  wart  produced,  conical, 

2  mm  long. 

Gaudiehaud  has  not  indicated  the  precise  location  where  he  collected  this 
species,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Oahu.  Beccari  sa>-s  that  he  him- 
self has  correctly  referred  to  Pr.  Martii  the  specimens  often  cited  by  Lydgate; 
this  species  can  be  found  growing  at  Cape  Niu.  He  continues,  "Pritchardia 
Martii  is  in  all  probability'  very  close  to  Pr.  Oaudichaudii,  but  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  above  all  in  the  elliptical  fruits  and  not  globose  ones, 
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PBITCHAXDIA  IiANIGEBA  Be<?c. 
lAuln  Palm. 

Growing  in  the  mountains  of  Eobala,  Hawaii;   elevation  3000  feet. 
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Palmae. 

in  the  larger  dinieDsioD  of  all  parts,  in  the  calyx  which  is  more  distinctly  cam- 
panulate,  and  in  the  style  which  surpasses  the  ureeolate  androphore.  The 
flowers  are  a  little  larger,  very  attenuate  at  the  base  and  broader  at  the  mouth, 
striate-nervose. ' ' 

The  writer  has  never  collected  the  typical  Pr.  Martii,  which  undoubtedly  occurs 
on  Oabu.  In  the  Punaluu  Mts.,  Oahu,  quite  a  number  of  native  palms  occur, 
some  of  which  may  have  to  be  referred  to  this  species. 

Pritchardia  lanigera  Becc. 

Loulu. 

(Plate  32.) 

PBITCHABDIA  LANIGERA  Beec.  in  Malesia  III.  (1889)   298.  tab.  XXXVIII.  flg.  1-3.— 

Pr.  Oandic&andU  (non  H.  Wendl.)  Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  450  ei  parte.— Wa«h- 

ingtonU  Unigera  O.  Ktze.  Sev.  Gen.  PI.  11.  (1891)  T37.— EnprltcluunUa  Unlgvnt 

0.  Ktze.  Kev.  PI.  III.  2.   (1898)  323. 

Spadix   long  pedunculate,   epathes   7   to   S,   broadly  laoi^eolate- oblong   with   aurlculate, 

densely  ail  very -woolly  (clasping  abeath,  rbacbya  lanate,  panicles  xbort  compact,  ovate-tbyr- 

Boideous   (12   to   15  cm  long)   brsncblete  denaety   woolly  to  pilose,   ereet-spreading,   abort; 

flowera  aomewhat  large,  calyx  ovate,  ureeolate,  rounded   at  the  base,   not  striate  outside, 

apex   crowned   by   3   ratber   short   ciliate   teetb;   corolla-lobes   not   striate,   coriaceoua;   the 

ureeolate  androphore  as  long  as  the  calyi,  filaments  subulate,  erect  after  tho  expaosion  of 

tbo  flower;  fruits  oblong  (rather  largef). 

This  species  occurs  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  and  was  collected  first  by  Mr,  J. 
Lydgate,  It  was  again  collected  in  the  type  locality  by  the  writer  in  the  Kohala 
Mountains  above  Awini  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  in  the  dense  tropical  rain 
forest.     It  was  in  flower  only,  so  that  the  mature  fruits  remain  still  iindescribed. 

Beecari  says:  "A  very  distinct  species,  and  uncomprehensible  how  Hille- 
brand  could  confuse  it  with  Pr.  Oaudichaudii."  He  states  that  fruits  (as  de- 
scribed above)  were  attached  to  the  sheet  in  a  separate  envelope;  he,  however, 
believes  for  some  reason  that  they  do  not  belong  to  Pr.  lanigera,  and  it  is  therefore 
wise  to  restrict  the  specific  distinction  to  the  florjferous  spadis.  Specimens  of 
this  species,  together  with  other  palm  material,  were  forward  to  0.  Beecari,  who 
pronounced  No.  8820  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium  the  typical  Pritchardia 
lanigera. 

Pritchardia  Hillebrandi  Becc. 
Loulu. 

PBITOHABSIA   HII.LEBRAMDI   Bece.   in    Maleaia   III.    (1889)    292   tab.   XXXVIIT    fl^. 

4-10.-PT.   OandlcbAiidll   (non   H.   Wendl.)    Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.   Isl.    (1883)   4.';0    (excl. 

specira.  e  Eohala  ridge  et  e  Bird  Island). — Waablustonla  HlUebrandl  O.  Ktze.  Rev. 

Gen.   PI.  II.   (1891)   737.— Baprltclurdia  HlUelmwidi  0.  Ktze.  Rev.  Gen.   P.  III.  2. 

(1898)  323. 
Caudes  6  to  7  m  high,  30  em  iu  diameter;  petiole  RO  to  90  cm  long,  limb  auborbicular 
1  m  to  1.3  m  in  diameter,  woolly-furfuraceous  underneath  to  one-third  divided  into  SO  acute 
bifid  segments;  spadiees  50  to  60  cm  long:  panicle  glabrous,  diffuse,  thy rao id-ovate,  inferior 
brauchei  simple  or  divided  into  7  to  8  furcate  brancblets,  superior  ones  simple;  flowers 
oblong,  apieulate;  calyx  cylindrical  tubular  or  su be ampanulately- dilated  at  the  apex,  trun- 
cate at  tbe  base,  not  striate-nervose  outside,  the  ureeolate  androphore  shortly  exaerted,  fila- 
ments erect  or  spreading;  fruits  globose-ovate,  symmetrical,  20  to  22  mm  long,  IT  to  18 
mm  wide,  aeeda  globoae,  11  to  12  mm  in  diameter.     (Descript.  ex  Becc.) 
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Palmae. 

Beccari  in  his  notes  following  the  description  says*:  "According  to  Hille- 
braud  this  palm  seems  to  appear  to  grow  spontaneously  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
upon  cliffs  of  the  northern  coast  of  Molokai,  but  is  also  frequently  cultivated 
on  the  other  islands.     (Native  name  Loulu  lelo.)" 

He  continues  as  follows:  "I  have  not  seen  fronds  which  could  be  referred 
with  certainty  to  this  species.  Therefore  their  characters,  as  well  as  relative 
indications  of  the  trunk,  I  have  taken  from  Hillebrand's  description. 

"The  spadiees  examined  by  me  measure  all  together  55  era,  of  which  23  cm 
fall  to  the  peduncle,  but  of  this,  probably  there  is  a  small  portion  missing; 
the  one  at  hand  is  slightly  compressed  and  fugaciously  pubescent.  The  panicle 
is  rather  diffuse,  as  a  whole  ovate — thyrsoid.  a  little  unlaterally  incur\'ed.  Of 
the  spathes  there  ought  to  be  five  (Hillebr.),  but  of  the  mentioned  specimen  the 
first  portion  of  the  peduncular  part  is  missing." 

This  species  was  not  collected  by  the  writer,  but  numerous  palms  were  ob- 
ser\-ed  growing  on  the  cliffs  of  Wailau,  Molokai,  near  the  sea,  which  probably 
belong  to  this  species. 

Pritchardia  remota  Becc. 
Loulu. 

PBITOHABDIA  BEMOTA  Bevf.   in   Maleaia  III.   {1NS9)   2S4.— Pr.  GandlCluiiidU   (non   H. 

Wendl).  Hillebr.  Fl  Haw.  Isl.  (ISHS)  450  (partim).— WMhlugtonla  rwnott  0.  Ktze, 

Hev.  Gen.  PI.  II.  (1891)  737.— EuptltchatdU  ramoto  O.  KWe.  Eev.  Oen.  PI.  III.  2. 

(1898)   323. 

Spadix  more  ample  tlaao  in  Pr.  Gaudiebaudii,  inferior  braoflies  divided  into  uumerouB 

simple  subBpirally  disposed  sinuous  branchlets,   ealyi  sharply  3-dentate. 

Hillebrand  writes  (p.  451)  that  this  palm  covers  a  part  of  Bird  Island,  a  small 
volcanic  rock  400  miles  N.  E.  of  Kauai,  and  also  writes  that  seeds  were  brought 
to  Ilonolnlu  in  the  year  1858  by  the  late  Dr.  Rooke,  and  that  the  palm  is  supposed 
to  grow  in  the  Palace  court. 

Beccari  says  that  the  above  description  was  dran-n  from  a  floriferous  spadix 
sent  to  Kew  by  Hillebrand. 

This  palm  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  but  on  Laysan  Island  Prof.  Bryan  saw 
a  single  palm  with  a  short  trunk  which  is  probably  Beccari 's  Pr.  remota. 

Pritchardia  minor  Becc. 
Loulu. 
PBITOHABDIA  MUfOE  Beceari   Webbia  III.   (1910)   137. 

Under  the  above  name,  0.  Beccari  published  a  species  of  Pritchardia  which 
was  collected  by  the  writer  back  of  Halemanu  in  the  swampy  forest  near  Alakai 
swamp.  Only  mature  fruits  were  collected  by  the  writer,  as  the  palm  was 
then  not  in  flower  and  only  a  single  panicle  with  old  fruits  had  remained  on 
the  tree.     The  seeds  were  taken  to  Honolulu  and  were  sent  to  Dr.  Francesei  of 


*  Translated  from  tbe  original. 
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Santa  Barbara,  California,  by  the  Government  Nurseryman  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Francesei 
forwarded  the  seeds  to  0.  Beccari,  on  which  the  above  species  was  based;  from 
where  and  whom  Beccari  received  the  description  of  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  is  a 
mystery,  as  no  one  but  the  writer  had  ever  collected  that  species  and  only  the 
seeds  at  that.  The  description  as  given  in  Webbia  III,  pi.  137,  is  therefore 
apocryphal  and  entirely  unreliable. 

Mr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  while  on  an  excursion  to  Halemanu,  Kauai,  was  re- 
quested by  the  writer  again  to  collect  Pr.  minor,  as  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  were 
wanted.  On  May  lUh  JMr.  Wilder  sent  a  box  of  specimens  of  a  palm,  which 
was,  however,  not  the  desired  Pr.  mhior,  but  a  new  species  named  since  by  Beccari 
Pr.  eriophora  sp.  nov.  The  Pr.  minor  was  again  collected  by  the  writer  on 
Kauai  in  the  forests  of  Kaholuamano  in  October,  1911,  differing,  however,  some- 
what from  the  one  found  at  Halemanu.  The  palm  from  the  latter  place  has  a 
slender  stem  and  is  quite  tall,  20-30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of  about  10  cm 
in  diameter ;  the  leaves  are  small  and  pubescent  or  woolly  underneath ;  the  fruits 
are  of  the  size  of  a  small,  black,  ripe  olive,  and  are  covered  with  a  black  glossy 
pericarp.  The  specimens  from  Kaholuamano  agree  well  with  the  writer's  notes 
of  the  palm  from  Halemanu,  with  the  exception  of  its  general  appearance;  the 
trunk  is  shorter  and  thicker  and  the  whole  palm  has  not  the  slender  aspect  of  that 
from  Halemanu.  No  type  exists  of  Pr.  minor,  except  the  seeds  now  in  Beccari 's 
possession. 

Pritchardia  eriophora  Becc. 
Louhi. 

FBITCHAJEtDIA  ERIOPHORA  Becc.  in  T^'ebbia  IV.  p.   t 

A  tall  slender  palm  12  m  or  more  high  with  a  slender  trunk;  leaves  email  on  abort 
petioleB  which  are  densely  covered  with  a  matted  light  brown  wool;  spadiees  short;  panicles 
short,  the  branches  almost  hidden  by  the  thick  matted  wool  which  unites  the  branchlets 
almost  into  a  compaet  mass  as  if  covered  with  cotton;  fruits  very  small,  12  to  Jo  mm  long, 
8  to  10  mm  wide,  black,  shining. 

This  species  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder  in  the  forest-swamps  of 
Halemanu,  Kauai,  and  specimens  were  sent  to  the  writer  by  him  in  May,  1911. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  species  and  quite  unique  among  Hawaiian  Prit- 
chardias.  It  is,  however,  close  to  Pr.  minor,  from. the  same  island.  None  of  the 
palms  so  far  found  on  Kauai  have  as  large  fruits  as  those  found  on  the  other 
islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  another  incident  showing  the  great  difference  of 
species  on  Kauai  from  those  of  the  geologically  younger  islands.  The  co-type 
is  no.  8846  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Pritchardia   Rockiana   Becc. 

Louhi. 

FRITOHABDIA  ROOEIANA  Becc.  in  Webbia  IV.  p.   t 

A  small  tree  5  m  high,  trunk  3  dm  in  diameter,  and  of  a  gray  color;  leaves  large, 
glabrous  above  but  furfuraceous  and  lighter  colored  underneath;  panicle  open  and  spread- 
ing, freely  branching,  subglabrous;  fruits  large,  obovate. 
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PBITCHABDIA  EBIOSTAOHIA  Becv. 

Lonlu  Paiva. 

S'howing  flowering  and  fruiting  spadipes,  and  parts  of  leaf;  reduced. 
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Palmae. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  Puaaluu  Mts., 
Oahu,  in  August,  1911,  and  were  sent  to  0.  Beccari,  together  with  other  speci- 
mens of  Pritchardia  from  various  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  all  of  which 
proved  to  be  new,  including  the  species  iu  question.  The  co-type  is  no.  8822  in 
the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.  It  grows  in  the  rain  forests  of  the  Koolau 
range,  Punaluu,  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet.  All  four  species  are  here  only 
very  briefly  described:   for  complete  descriptions  see  Webbia  Vol.  IV. 

Pritchardia  eriostachia  Becc. 
Loulu. 
(Plate  33.) 
FBITOBABDIA  UBIOSTACHIA  Bece.  in  Webbia  IV.  p.  1 

A  iinal]  tree  6  to  7  m  high,  with  a  gray  Bmooth  trunk  of  15  to  20  cm  in  diameter, 
petioles  of  leaves  6.5  to  10  dm  long,  apadices  over  1  m  long,  covered,  as  are  the  panicles 
and  spatheB,  with  a  dense  salmon- colored  wool;  panicles  very  small,  few  branched;  fruita 
elliptical-obovate,  about  i  cm  long. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  species  was  also  discovered  by  the  writer.  It 
occurs  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  active  volcano  Mauoa  Loa  on  Hawaii,  in 
the  dense  rain  forests  of  Naalehu,  district  of  Kau,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 

Pritchardia  arecina  Becc. 

Loulu. 
PBITOHABDIA  ABEOIKA  Becc.  in  Webbia  IV.  p.  f 

A  tall  palm  10  m  or  more  bigb,  with  a  trunk  of  about  25  cm  in  diameter,  bark  some- 
what longitudinally  furrowed;  leaves  very  large  on  long  stout  broad  woolly  petioles; 
spadicea  over  1  m  long,  woolly,  panicle  sbort,  few-branched,  furforaceous;  fruita  large, 
ovate  or  obovate,  5  cm  or  more  long. 

Only  two  clumps  of  this  species,  which  was  discovered  by  the  writer,  were 
found  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala  in  the  dense  swampy  forest  above 
Honomanu  gorge,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  One  single  tall  specimen  was 
also  observed  above  Nahiku  on  the  same  mountain  at  4000  feet  elevation  along  a 
stream  bed.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species  next  to  Pr.  lanigera,  of  the  Kohala 
Mta.,  Hawaii.    Co-type  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium  no.  8821. 
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DRACAENA  AUBEA  Mann. 
Halapepe. 

A  flovroring  branch,  much  rediicei. 
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LILIACEAE. 

The  family  Liliaceae  consists  of  about  2450  species,  and  is  distributed  all  over 
the  tropics  of  both  the  old  and  new  world  and  also  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Hawaii  is  extremely  poor  in  Liliaceae,  as  only  5  genera  with  8  species  can  be 
found.  Of  interest  here  is  the  arborescent  genua  Dracaena,  which  is  represented 
in  these  islands  by  a  single  species. 

DRACAENA  Vandelli. 
Periantli   whitiBh   or   golden.      Ovules   ascending,   single   in   eaeh   cell   of   the   ovary. 
Stigma  entire,  or  searcelj'  divided,  stvie  filiform.     Berry  3  to  1  seeded,  nitb  large  globose 
seeds   wbirh   are   entire,   whitish   or   black   to   brown.      Trees   or   shrubs   without   stolons. 
Leaves  linear  lanceolate.      InQorescence  a  terminal  foliaeeous  pnnicle. 

The  genus  Dracaena  consists  of  about  50  species,  distributed  over  the  warmer 

regions  of  the  old  world.     Only  one  species,  Dracaena  aurea  {Ilalapepe)  is  found 

in  these  islands,  outside  of  which  it  has  not  been  recorded.     In  fact,  Dracaena 

aurea  is  the  only  representative  of  this  geniis  in  Polynesia. 

Dracaena  aurea  H.  Mann. 

(Plates  34,  35,  36.) 

Halapepe. 

DBAOABNA  AUEEA  H.  Mann  Proe.  Am.  Acad.  VII  (1867)  207;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1875) 

244;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  443;— Del.  Cast.  111.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pae.  VII  (1892) 

318;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  806.   Draco  aurea  O.  Ktio.  Rev.  Oen.  PI.  II  (1891) 

710. 

Leaves   sessile,   linear   easiform.  with   entire   msrgioN.   acuminate   at   the   apex,   broad 

at   the   base,  without   midrib;   panicles   terminal,   recurved,   pendulous,   about   6   dm   long, 

foliose  brscteate,  flowers  single  or  2  or  3  together  on  slender  pedicels;   perianth  tubular, 

golden  yellow,  divided  to  one-third  into  linear-lanceolate  erect  lobes;   stamens  inserted  at 

the  base  of  the  lobes  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  latter;  style  shortly  exserted;  berry 

bright  red  globose,  brownish   when  dry,  8  to   16  mm  in   diameter;   seed  generally  single, 

globose. 

The  Halapepe  reaches  a  height  of  25  to  35  feet  or  even  more  in  certain  locali- 
ties, and  has  a  straight  trunk  of  1  to  3  feet  in  diatneter,and  is  freely  branching. 
The  branches,  which  are  densely  ridged  with  leaf-scars,  are  erect  and  stiff,  bear- 
ing at  their  ends  a  whorl  of  long  linear  sword-shaped  leaves. 

The  Halapepe  is  a  xerophj-te;  that  is,  a  dry  district  loving  tree  or  plant.  It 
is  especially  common  on  the  aa  {roiiEfb)  lava  fields  on  all  the  islands  of  the 
group,  and  is  usually  to  be  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet. 
The  golden  yellow  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  long  drooping  terminal  pani- 
cles, appear  in  the  early  spring  in  the  drier  localities,  while  it  often  flowers 
during  the  summer  months  in  districts  with  more  rainfall. 

The  Halapepe  is  very  common  in  North  and  South  Kona,  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
in  Kail,  in  the  district  Hilea.  On  the  Kula  slopes  of  Maui  there  once  existed  a 
forest  of  this  tree,  the  remnants  of  wliieh  can  still  be  seen.  While  the  tree  is 
ver>'  common  on  the  other  islands,  it  is  rather  scarce  on  Oahu,  and  not  quite  as 
plentiful  on  Molokai  as  on  Kauai,  where  it  forms  almost  pure  stands  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliffs  below  Kaholuamano,  near  Waimea. 
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DRACAENA  AUBEA  MauQ. 
Ralapape. 

A  fruiting  branch;  reduced. 
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DRACAENA  ATTBEA  Mann. 
BaUpepu  Tree. 
I  the  lava  fields  of  Kapua,  South   Kona,  Hawaii;   elevation  SOOO  fpet. 
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Liliaceae. 

On  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  on  the  southern  slope  of  lialeakala,  the  tree  is 
most  numerous,  but  differs  in  many  regards  from  the  specimens  found  in  the 
forest  of  llakawao  on  the  same  mountain.  The  leaves  of  the  Auahi  specimens 
are  much  smaller  and  more  graceful. 

The  wood  of  the  Halapepe  is  white,  with  reddish  streaks,  and  is  extremely 
soft.  On  account  of  its  softness  it  was  used  by  the  natives  for  carving  their 
idols.  Certain  gods,  however,  were  carved,  each  from  a  particular  wood,  like 
the  goddess  Laka,  who  was  represented  on  the  altar  by  a  large  bloek  of  wood  of 
the  Lama  (Maba  sandwicensis)  tree. 

The  branches  of  the  Halapepe  were  used  by  the  natives  in  decorating  the 
kuahii  or  altar  of  the  goddess  Laka,  which  was  erected  in  the  Iialau  or  hall  in 
which  the  hula  dances  were  performed,  Laka  having  been  the  patron  of  the 
sacred  Hula. 

Mluch  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  the  Iialau  and  Euaku  can  be 
found  in  Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson's  book,  "Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii." 
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DICOTYLEDONEAE. 
ULMACE.AE. 

The  family  Ubnaceae  is  at  present  to  be  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
tropical  and  extra  tropical  regions,  though  they  are  only  sparingly  represented  in 
tho  western  part  of  North  America,  and  are  entirely  absent  in  the  prairie  re- 
gions as  well  as  in  the  Asiatic  and  African  deserts,  and  also  in  South  and  West 
Australia.    As  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  the  genus  Trema  is  alone  of  interest. 
The  family  consists  of  13  genera,  with  about  117  species. 
TREMA  Lour. 
(Sponia  Comm.J 
Perigoue  of  the  male  flowers  5-,  rarely  4'parted,  aa  many  Btameus  aa  segmeuta.    Ovary 
aeaaile,  with  permanent  atylee.      Drupe  small  ovoid  or  eubglobose,  crowned  by  the  atylcB, 
and  enclosed  in  the  perigone.      Seeds  with  a  fleshy  albumen.      Embryo  curved  or  apiral 
with  narrow  cotyledons.      Trees  or  shrubs  with  short  petioled,  triply  or  pinnately  nerved 
leaves,  and  subsessile  cymes;  monoecious  or  dioecioua.      Flowers  very  small. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  30  species,  which  are  all  closely  related,  and  occur 
in  the  tropics  of  the  old  and  new  world.  The  most  common  is  T.  amboinejisis 
Blume,  which  occurs  in  subtropical  and  tropical  Asia  and  Australia  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Trema  amboinensis  Blume. 

TBEMA  AMBOINENSIS  Blume   Mua,   Lugd.  Bot.   II    (1852)    Q3;— Del   Cast.   III.   Fl.   Ins. 

Mar.   Pac.   VII   (1892)    294,   ,et   Fl.   Polyc.   Fr.    (1893)    IBO;— Engler   in   Engl,   et 

Prantl  Pflzfam.  Ill,  1  (1893)  65.— Oaltis  amboiueiulB  Wiild.  Spec.  PI.  IV.  (1806) 

997; — Decaisne,    in    Brongn.,   Voy.   Coqu.    (1828-29)    212,   t.   47. — Spanl&   Telntiiu 

Planch,   in   Ann.   Sc.   Nat.   3,   ser,  X.    (1848)   327;— Seem.   PI.   Vit.    (1873)    235.— 

SponI»  ambolntnols  Planch,  in  A.  DC.  Frodr.  XVII.  (1873)  199;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw. 

I3l.  (1888)  405. 

Leaves   ovate   oblong,   cuspidate,  cordate   or   rounded   and  often   oblique   at   the   base, 

margins  serrate,  very  rough  above,  silky  tomentoae  underneath  when  young;   cymes  with 

male,  female  and   hermaphrodite   flowers,  shortly   pedunculate   or   BUbBeBsile;   male   flowers 

sparingly  pilose,  perigone  S-parted  to  the  base;  stamens  as  long  as  the  lobes;  ovary  obovate 

without  style;  female  flower  5-fld  to  the  middle;  ovary  2-celled;  drupe  ovoid,  puberulous, 

little  fleshy. 

Trema  amboinensis,  which  has  no  Hawaiian  name  aa  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
is  a  small  tree,  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  whose  young  branches  are  covered  with 
a  soft  gray  pubescence.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  tree  is  not  peculiar 
to  Hawaii,  but  is  found  on  nearly  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  aa,  for 
example,  in  Samoa,  Viti  (Fiji),  Tahiti,  etc.,  where  the  tree  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  in  Hawaii,  and  where  it  is  also  known  by  several  native  names.  In 
Hawaii  the  tree  has  so  far  only  been  found  in  Manoa  Valley  and  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Kaala,  on  Oahn,  and  also  at  Mapolehu,  on  the  island  of  Molokai. 

Parts  of  the  tree  are  used  medicinally,  mainly  for  their  purgative  properties, 
which  are  expressed  in  the  Samoan  names  tio  and  mi;  the  most  common  name  by 
which  the  tree  is  known  in  Samoa  is  fauui,  and  on  Tutuila  the  name  ii'ovale  is  in 
use.  The  name  fausoga  occurs  also  in  Samoa  for  this  particular  tree.  From  the 
bark  of  the  fauui  or  fausoga  the  natives  manufacture  a  strong  fiber  which  they 
use  for  their  fish  nets. 
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MORACEAE. 

The  family  Moraceae  eonsista  of  55  genera  whit^h  have  a  distribution  similar 
to  the  Urticaeeae ;  though  the  number  of  species  of  the  former  ia  larger  in  tropical 
America.  The  family  is  closest  related  to  Uimaceae,  but  can  be  dietiDguished 
from  them  very  easily  by  their  infloreaeenee.  It  is  less  allied  to  the  Urticaeeae. 
The  family  Moraceae  is  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  primarily  in  their  latex, 
which  contains  rubber  in  many  species;  second,  in  their  fruits,  which  have  a  very 
pleasant  taste,  as  figs,  breadfruit,  etc. ;  and,  third,  in  the  fiber,  which  is  used  for 
various  purposes. 

The  family  is  represented  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  two  genera,  with  two 
widely-spread  species. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENEBA. 

Flowers  dioeciouB  or  monoeciouH. 

Female  floweri  in  Bpikea 1, 

Flowers  mouoeciouB. 

FemaU  flowers  an  a  globose  receptacle 2. 

PSEUDOMORUS  Bureau. 

Embrva  subglobose,  with  a  large,  curved  cotyledon,  which  euclosea  the  other  aaaller 
ones.  A  tree  or  shrub  with  eDtire  or  dentate  leaves.  Flowers  monoecioas  or  dioecious; 
female  inflorescence  short  cylindrical,  few  flowered. 

The  genus  Pseudomorus  consists  of  a  single  species  only,  which  is  of  wide  dis- 
tribution.    Originally  found  on  Norfolk  Island. 

Pseudomorus  Bnmoniana  (Endl.)  Bureau. 
At  ai. 

FSEUDOMOBUS  BBUNOMIANA  (Endl.)  Bureau,  in  Ann.  3e.  Nat.  5  ser.  XI.  (1866)  371 
et  in  DeCand.  Prodr.  XVII.  (1873)  24fl;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  IsL  (1888)  405;— Del  Cast. 
111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.  (1892)  266;— Engler  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  HI,  1 

(1893)  T2.— Uonu  BiuuonlMW  £ndl.  Atakta  Bot.  ( )  t.  32.— Uonis  pendnUna 

Bauer  111.  PI.  Norfolk,  tab.  186,  ined.,  et  in  Endl.  Prodr.  Fl.  Norfolk  (1833)  no. 
84;-H,  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  (1867)  201. 
Leaves  distichous,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute,  sinuate  dentate,  rounded  or 
truncate  at  the  base,  thin  pale  shining,  glabrous  on  both  faces,  chartaceous,  flowers 
monoecious;  male  spikes  in  the  upper  anil,  slender  7.5  to  10  cm  long  on  peduncles  of  about 
2  to  4  mm;  perigone  2  mm,  4-  rarely  3-parted;  stamens  4,  twice  as  long  as  the  perigone; 
pistil  obcordate,  naked;  female  spikes  shorter,  often  ovoid,  at  most  12  mm  long  by  S  mm 
broad,  with  few  drupes  when  mature,  ovary  ovoid,  peaked;  fruit  a  fleshy  drupe;  subglobose, 
0  to  8  mm,  2  horned  with  the  conical  style-basee. 

The  Aiai  is  a  milky  tree  or  shrub,  reaching  a  height  of  sometimes  40  feet.  It 
is  clothed  in  a  whitish  gray  bark  and  has  a  trunk  of  up  to  2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  leaf  resembles  somewhat  the  mulberry  at  first  appearance. 

The  Aiai  is  not  endemic  to  Hawaii,  but  is  also  found  on  Norfolk  Island  and 
in  Australia.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  may  be  found  on  Lanai  in  the  gulches 
of  the  main  range  of  Haalelepakai,  at  an  elevation  of  2300  feet.  It  is  common 
on  the  island  of  Maui,  especially  in  the  dry  gulches  above  Makawao,  where  the 
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Moraceae. 

writer  met  with  very  large  trees,  about  40  feet  high.  The  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing season  falls  during  the  summer  months,  and  trees  can  be  seen  loaded  with 
the  small  fruits  in  October.  At  Auahi,  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala,  in  the  dry 
forest,  it  is  again  not  uncommon  in  company  with  Ochrosia  sandwicensis,  Sider- 
oxylon  auahiense,  Pelea  multifiora,  etc.,  as  well  as  at  Ulupalakua  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  3000  feet,  and  at  Puuwaawaa,  Kona,  Hawaii.  It  also  inhabits  the  dry 
regions  of  Kauai,  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  on  the  latter  island  in  Wailupe  Valley  and 
in  the  Waianae  range. 

The  wood  of  the  Aiai  is  light  brown,  close-grained,  hard,  and  tough.  The  abor- 
iginals of  New  South  Wales  employed  the  wood  for  their  boomerangs.  "When 
properly  dressed  and  polished  it  baa  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Oak.  A  well- 
seasoned  specimen  has  an  approximate  weight  of  56  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  It 
is  known  by  the  aboriginals  of  the  Richmond  and  Clarence  rivers  of  New  South 
Wales  as  "Mail"  or  " Legaulbie."    By  the  whites  it  is  called  "Whalebone  tree." 

ARTOCARPUS  Forst. 
Perigoue  of  the  male  flowers  2  to  4  lobed,  with  onlj  one  atamen;  perigone  of  the  fe- 
male flowers  tubular,  obovate,  or  linear;  style  with  apathulate  stigma,  rsrely  3-3  fld. 
Seeds  withont  albumen.  Embryo  gtrsight  or  curved,  with  thick  fleshy  equal  or  unequal 
cotyledons.  Trees  with  large  coriaceous  leaves  which  are  either  entire  or  incised,  with 
deciduous  axillary  stipules,  sad  single,  short  or  long  peduncled  inflorescences.  Flowers 
monoecious,  on  globose  or  club-sbaped  often  elongate  receptacles. 

The  genus  Artocarpus  consists  of  about  40  species  distributed  from  Ceylon 
through  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  China.  Of  interest  is  Artocarpus  tneisa,  the 
Ulu  of  the  natives  or  Breadfruit  tree,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  Sunda  Islands 
and  has  been  cultivated  for  ages  everywhere  in  the  tropics,  but  especially  on 
the  islands  of  the  PaciUc. 

Artocarpus  incisa  Forst. 
Ulu,  Breadfruit. 
{Plate  37.) 
ABT0CABPU8  IN0I8A  Forst,  PI.  escul,  £1786)  23,  et  Icon.  (ined.  cf.  Seem.)  t.  250-252;— 
Endl.   Fl.   Suds,    (1836)    no.   882;— Guill,   Zeph.    Tait.    (183B-37)    172;— Trecul,   in 
Ann.  Sc.  Nat  3  ser.  VIII.  (1847)  110;— Pancher  in  Cuz.  Tahit.  (I860);— H.  Mann 
Proc.  Am,  Acad.  VII.   (1867)   201;— Seem.  PI.  Vit.   (1873)   255 ;— Nadeand,  Ennm. 
PI.  Tab.   (1873)   n.  305;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.Ial.(1888)   407;— Engl,  in  Engl,  et  Prantl 
Pflzfam.  III.  1   (1888)  82  fig.  61;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.  (1802) 
298,  et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc.  (1893)  196;— Wilder  Fr.  Haw.  Isi.  (1911)  pp.  101-106,  pi. 
4S-S1.— Radamubik  Inclaa  Thnnb.  in  Vet.  Akad.  Hand).  Stockh.  38  (1T76)   253. 
Leaves   coriaceous,  pubescent,  3   dm   or  more  in  length,  oblong  in   outline,   pinnatifld, 
witb  acute  or  obtuse  lobes;  stipules  2,  free,  very  large,  rolled  round  the  bud,  soon  caducous; 
male  flowers  on  thick   oblong,   female   flowers  on   large  globose  receptacles,  both   at   first 
covered  by  2  large  bracts;  male  perigoue  of  2  divisions;  style  simple  or  2-3  fid. 

The  Ulu  or  Breadfruit  has  only  one  variety  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  has 
many  in  the  South  Seas  which  are  well  known  to  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Samoa,  Fiji  and  Tahiti,  where  they  distinguish  more  than  24 
sub-species  or  varieties,  each  one  having  its  native  name.  The  milky  sap  of  the 
tree  is  used  by  the  Hawaiians  for  bird  lime,  and  is  chewed  by  the  boys  and  giria 
in  Samoa. 
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AKTOOAXP17S  IN0I8A  Forat. 

Ulu,  Breadfruit. 

Sbowiag  a  fruiting  branch,  much  reduced. 
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The  L'lu  has  accompanied  the  Polynesians  in  all  their  migrations  and  waa 
planted  by  them  wherever  it  could  possibly  live.  Here  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
we  can  find  the  Ulu  always  near  native  dwellings  or  in  the  valleys  and  ravines 
of  the  low  lands,  near  by  forsaken  grass  huts  or  native  houses.  In  Hawaii  the 
Breadfruit  has  not  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  household  of  the  abor- 
igines, as  it  did  with  their  relatives  in  the  South  Seas.  The  fruiting  season  in 
Hawaii  is  very  short,  being  from  June  to  August,  and  the  art  of  preserving  the 
fruit  as  is  done  in  the  South  Seas  {as  will  be  explained  in  a  special  paragraph) 
was  not  understood. 

The  Hawaiian  Ulu  never  bears  seeds,  and  is  therefore  cultivated  by  suckers. 
The  fact  that  the  tree  does  not  bear  seed  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  could  not 
have  been  found  here  originally,  but  must  have  been  broi^ht  here  with  the  ar- 
rivals of  that  race  which  we  now  call  Hawaiiana.  The  seed-bearing  species  found 
in  the  islands  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  and  came  from  the  Caro- 
lines. Since  then  the  Jack  fruit  (^1.  integrifoUa)  has  been  added  to  the  stock 
of  cultivated  fruits. 

The  Vhi  often  reaches  a  very  large  size,  ranging  from  40  to  60  feet  or  more  in 
height ;  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  the  latter  often  2  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  usually  found  together  with  the  Ohia  ai  or  mountain  apple  (Jambosa  malac- 
censis)  and  the  Kukui.  The  wood  of  the  Ulu  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
doors  and  houses  and  for  the  bodies  of  canoes.  The  fruit  was  often  made  into 
a  delicious  poi,  and  the  root  was  used  medicinally  as  a  purgative. 

The  name  Ulu  occurs  again  in  Samoa,  though  also  known  by  24  other  names 
designating  the  various  sub-species;  the  most  common  in  use  are  uluea,  ului, 
uhifauluma'a  (meaning  many  seeded),  ulumanua,  etc. 

In  times  of  superabundance  of  breadfruit,  which  is  usually  from  January  to 
March  in  Samoa,  the  fruits  are  preserved.  They  are  thrown  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  which  has  been  laid  out  with  banana  leaves.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  placed 
in  whole,  while  a  few  are  cut  up,  and  then  covered  with  leaves  and  buried.  These 
preserves  are  very  useful  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  they  do  not  spoil  as  long  as 
they  are  buried.  The  Ulu  preserve  is  known  as  Masi.  The  Tahitian  name  of 
the  Breadfruit  is  Uru,  and  in  Fiji  Uto  and  Uto  sore.  For  references  of  similar 
nature  consult  Safford's  "Useful  Plants  of  Guam,"  p.  189,  and  Seem.  Flora  of 
Fiji,  p.  255. 

URTICACEAE. 

The  Urticaeeae  are  differentiated  from  the  Ulmaceae  by  the  inflorescence  and 
inflezed  anthers,  and  from  the  Moraeeae  by  the  absence  of  laticiferous  vessels; 
the  only  exception  being  Neraudia  and  Urera. 

The  family  Urticaeeae  is  only  sparingly  represented  outside  the  tropics,  es- 
pecially so  in  Europe.  The  family  consists  of  41  genera  with  about  500  species, 
of  which  33  per  cent,  are  to  be  found  in  the  new  world,  and  perhaps  as  many 
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USEBA  SANSVIOENSIS  Wedd. 

Opnbe. 

Showing  branch   with   male   infloreacenfe;    reduced. 
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Urticaeeae. 

in  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelago ;  about  14  per  cent,  in  Africa,  14  per  cent,  in 
Oceanic  Islands  and  only  3  to  4  per  cent,  in  Europe.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
the  family  is  represented  by  9  genera,  of  which  two  only  are  endemic  (Neraudia 
and  Touehardia).  Two  genera,  Pipturus  and  Urera,  however,  have  arborescent 
apeciee  only.  The  usefulness  of  the  Urticaeeae  is  mainly  in  the  long  and  very 
strong  fiber  which  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  some  species.  The  fibre  of  the 
Hawaiian  Olona  (Touehardia  latifolui)  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 

'UroTaaa.     Perigtme  of  tbe  female  flowsrs  four  parted  or  foar  lobed. 
Plowera  in  cjmea. 

CymeB  divaricately  dichotomoaa,  corjTnboBe,  achene  covered  by  the  fleBhy 

perigone 1.    Urer« 

Boolunarla&e.      Perigone  of  the  female  flowers  tubular,  free. 
Flowers  in  axillary  clusters. 

Female  flowers  on  a  globose  receptacle,  the  perigone  dry  with  fruit.     2.     Plptonu 

URERA  Gaud. 

Perigone  of  tlie  male  flower  4-5  parted,  stamenB  4-5,  and  a  globose  or  cupshaped  rudi- 
mentary ovary.  Female  flower  with  equally  large,  or  Buialler  outer  segments.  Stigma 
globose- penic  ill  ate  or  eyliadrioal,  BubseBBile.  Achenea  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  perigone. 
Seeds  with  scanty  albumen.— Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  punctiformous  to 
elongate,  io  the  Hawaiian  species  ovate -elongate  cyBtolithes,  flowers  in  dichotomous  or 
irregularly  branching,  loose  cymes  or  corymbs. 

The  genus  Urera  consists  of  about  22  species  distributed  over  the  tropics  of 
America  and  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  we 
have  only  two  species  with  several  varieties,  both  species  being  peculiar  to  the 
islands,  outside  of  which  they  have  not  been  found.  The  native  name  for  both 
species  is  Opuhe. 

Urera  Sandvicensis  Wedd. 

Opuhe. 

(Plates  38,  39,  40.) 

ITBEBA  SANDVICENSIS  Wedd.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  3.  XVin   (1S52)   177,— et  in  DC. 
Prodr.  XVI   (1869)    Sect.   T.   92;— H.   Mann   Proe.   Am.   Acad.   VII    (1807)    200;— 
Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  IbI.   (1888)   410  inolus.  var.  /9.;— Del  Cast.  III.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac. 
VII  (1893)  299.— VUlabnmek  crannlatA  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Bonite  (1844-52)  t.  92. 
Leaves  oblong,  15  to  20  cm  x  7  to  9  cm,  on  petioles  of  3  to  5  cm,  acuminate,  moderately 
el liptico- contracting  but  more   or  less  obtuse   at   tbe   base,   wavy   crenulate   in   the  upper, 
entire  in  tbe  lower  portion,  chartaceous,  or  thick  somewhat  fleshy,  pale  underneath,  either 
glabrous   or  pubescent  along  the   veins   and   midrib,   veins   impressed   in   fresh   specimens, 
penninerved,  with  12  to  15  strong  nerves  on  either  side,  all  parallel,  straight,  the  lowest 
equally  long  or  often  longer  (not  shortest  as  given  in  Hillebrand's  Flora);  stipules  lanceo- 
late about  4  em;  flowers  dioecious;  cymes  in  the  lower  axils,  often  rising  from  the  naked 
branch,  regularly  and  repeatedly  dichotomous,   corj-mbiform,   5   to   8   cm   in  diam.   with   a 
peduncle  of  about  15  mm'in  the  female  and  30  to  35  mm  in  the  male  flowera;  male  perigonee 
S  to  20  in  a  glomerule,  subsessile,  each  about  3  mm  in  diam.,  pale  reddish  or  yellow,  with 
4   to  S   segments;   anthers   pale   usually   5   in   number;    female   perigone   surrounded   by   a 
deciduous  cup  of  bractlets,  shortly  pedicellate,  3  to  4  toothed,  at  length  fleshy  and  orange 
yellow,   about   2   mm   or   less;   achene   suboblique,   with   yellow   stigma,   ovate,   tuberculate 
on  both  faces,  entirely  enclosed  by  the  perigone. 
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UREBA  SAKDVIOENSIS  Wedd. 

Opnlifl. 

Sbowing  (female)  fruiting  braacb;  reduced. 
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Urticaceae. 

The  ejstolites  in  the  specimens  from  near  the  volcano  Kilauea,  Hawaii,  are 
ovate  elongate,  while  those  from  the  Kohala  mountains  of  the  same  island  are 
punetiform ;  besides,  the  male  inflorescence  of  specimens  from  the  latter  locality 
is  only  about  3  cm.  in  diameter,  and  the  leaves  are  shortly  petloled.  The  speci- 
mens found  at  the  slopes  of  Jlauna  Loa,  Hawaii,  seem  to  be  the  typical  V.  Sand- 
vicensis  and  coincide  exactly  with  Qaudichaud's  most  excellent  plate.  Hille- 
brand's  var.  ,i.  is  here  united  with  the  species,  as  the  pubescence,  which  seems 
to  be  his  only  distinctive  character,  occurs  in  nearly  all  the  specimens  from 
various  localities.  Hillebrand's  var.  r-  from  Molokai,  Oahu  and  Lanai  differs 
from  the  species  mainly  in  the  leaves,  which  are  shorter  petioled  and  are  rounder 
or  rather  broadly  truncate  to  cuneate  at  the  base,  making  the  leaf  almost  deltoid. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  all  pubescent  underneath  in  the  writer's  specimens,  espe- 
cially along  the  veins  and  midrib.  Heller  suggests  to  uphold  Weddel's  Urera 
glabra,  which  is  a  synonj'm  of  Hillebrand's  var.  y,  merely  on  account  of  geo- 
graphical range:  the  difference  is  in  reality  slight,  and  Hillebrand's  variety  is 
here  retained.  The  latter  author's  var.  8  or  Wawra's  Urera  glabra  var.  moUis, 
which  is  cited  as  a  sjTionj'm  by  Hillebrand,  does  not  warrant  being  separated 
from  var.  y,  with  which  it  is  here  united.  In  Olokele  Valley,  on  Kauai,  the 
writer  collected  specimens  of  Urera  Sandvicensis,  which  he  refers  to  var  r  ■  They 
differ  somewhat  from  the  plants  found  on  Molokai  in  the  longer  petioled  leaves 
which  are  slightly  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  the  very  large  loose  male  inflores- 
cence ;  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  deeply  serrate  even  to  the  subtruncate-euneate 
base,  and  wholly  glabrous. 

The  Opuhe  is  a  medium-sized  tree  with  a  straight  trunk  which  is  clothed  in  a 
smooth,  very  fibrous  hark.  It  is  distributed  all  over  Hawaii,  where  it  is  nearly 
always  a  tree,  while  on  the  other  islands  it  is  merely  a  shrub.  Near  the  Kilauea 
volcano,  on  Hawaii,  slopes  of  JIauna  T^oa,  especially  at  the  Kipuka  Puaulu  (4000 
feet),  it  is  a  verj-  common  tree,  25  feet  or  so  in  height,  with  rather  long,  thick, 
drooping  branches.  The  tree  is  dioecious;  that  is,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  on  separate  trees.  It  is  associated  with  Koa,  and  Naio  trees  near  Ship- 
man's  ranch,  and  with  many  other  trees  at  Puaulu,  such  as  Straussia,  Pelea, 
Xanthoxylum,  etc.  At  Puuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
Waihou  forest  {elevation  3000  feet),  where  trees  35  feet  in  height  can  be  found. 
It  is  here  that  the  writer  met  with  the  biggest  trees;  some  had  trunks  of  one  foot 
in  diameter.  In  the  Kohala  mountains  on  the  same  island  it  is  a  shrub.  Va- 
rieties of  this  tree  occur  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  but  not  with  well-defined 
characteristics.  Like  Neraudia,  it  also  exudes  a  milky,  watery  fluid  which  is 
otherwise  lacking  in  the  family  Urticaceae.  It  is  not  a  very  dry  district  plant, 
but  favors  regions  with  more  frequent  and  heavier  precipitation. 

The  bark  was  used  by  the  natives  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  Olona — for 
fish-nets,  and  even  at  times  for  their  tapa  cloth.  It  is,  however,  not  as  strong 
as  Olona.    The  trees  are  free  from  inseetB.     The  wood  is  soft  and  light. 
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ITBEBA  SAKDVICENSIS  Wedd. 

Opnlie. 

Female  tree  growing  in  the  Kipuka  Puaulii,  near  tbe  Volcano  Kilauea,  on  Hawi 

elevation  4000  feet. 
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Urticaeeae. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai,  on  the  leeward  side  in  the  forest  of  Eaholuamano, 

grows  a  small  tree  about  18  feet  high,  which  ditTers  very  materially  from  Urera 

sandvicensis',  found  on  Hawaii.     It  is  here  described  as  a  new  variety  under  the 

name  Urera  sandvice^isis  var.  Kauaienais.     The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  Hona. 

Var.  Kauaiensia  var.  nov. 

Hona. 

Leaves   broadly   ovate,   bluntlj'   aceuminate   at   the   apex,  truncate   to   Ctmeate   at  tbe 

base,  evenly  creuate  to  serrate,  thick   coriaceous,  dark  green,  with  bright  red  midrib 

and  veins,  piunately  nerved,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  6  to  B  cm  wide  and  10  to  14  cm  long, 

on  petioles  of  4  to  12  cm;   male  flowers  bright  red,  perigone  titberculate,  stamens  purple 

to  pink,  5  in  number,  inflorescence  in  the  axils  of  tbe  upper  leaves  and  all  along  the  naked 

branch,   very   shortly   peduncled,   branching    cymosely    or   pa n it u late,   flowers    larger    than 

in  tbe  species. 

The  tree,  which  is  called  Hona  by  the  natives,  was  the  only  one  observed  in  the 
forests  of  Kaholuamano,  Kauai,  along  a  streambed.  It  was  collected  by  the 
writer  in  August,  1909,  and  October,  1911.  The  number  of  the  type  is  9006  in 
the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.  It  differs  from  the  species  in  its  verj'  long 
petioled  coriaceous  leaves,  shortly  peduncled  male  inflorescence,  which  is  of  a 
bright  red  color,  purple  anthers  and  large  perigones. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  Vrera  Kaalae  Wawra,  a  small  tree  found  in  the 
Waianae  range  of  Oahu.  It  differs  from  V.  Sandvicensis  in  the  palmately 
nerved,  cordate  leaves,  small  triangular  stipules  and  bracteolate  inSoresceace. 
The  plant  was  discovered  by  Wawra  and  described  in  Flora  (1874),  p.  542.  His 
specimens  came  from  Mt.  Puakea  of  the  Kaala  range.  Not  collected  by  tbe 
writer. 

PIPTURUS  Wedd. 
(Nothocnide  Blume.) 

Perigone  of  tbe  male  flower  with  4  to  S  ovate  lobes.  Perigone  of  the  female  flower 
thin  and  fleshy  with  the  mature  fruits.  Embryo  with  scanty  albumen  and  broad  cotyledons. 
Trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate  3  to  3  nerved  leaves,  wbicb  are  usually  covered  with  a 
gray  pubescence  underneath,  entire  to  serrate  leaves ;  stipules  bifid,  easily  caducous. 
Flower  clusters  globose,  single  in  the  leaf  axils,  or  in  some  plants,  not  from  tbe  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  arranged  in  catkins. 

The  genus  Piptunia  consists  of  about  12  species,  which  are  distributed  over 

the  Oceanic  Islands,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mascarene  Islands  to  Australia.  The 

Hawaiian  species  are  all  called  Mamaki  or  Mamake;  they  furnished,  next  to 

Wauke  (Brousonetia  papyrifera),  the  fiber  for  their  tapa  or  paper  cloth. 

Pipturus  albidus  A.  Gray. 

Mamaki  or  Mamake. 

(Plate  41.) 

PIPTUBDS  AXSmnS  A.  Gray  (ined.)  in  H.  Mann,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Vn  (1807)  201;— 
Weddl.  in  DC.  Prodr.  XVI  (18fl8)  Sect.  1.  235";— Nadeaud,  Enum.  (1873)  n. 
313;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1874)  547;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  413;— Del 
Cast.  Ill,  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pae.  VII  (1892)  303,  et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc.  (1893)  203;  — 
Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1807)  814.- BofthmerU  »lbid»  Hook,  et  Arn.  Hot.  Beech. 
(1832)  96;— Bniil.  Fl.  Suds.  (1830)  no,  880,— Plptnms  tahltanslB  Wedd.  in  Ann. 
Sc,  Nat.  ser.  4.  I  (1854)  197,  «t  Plytnnu  OandldiaiidlaDiu  Wedd,  1.  c.  p.  190.— 
PBriATina  atbldtu  O.  Ktze.  Bev.  Gen.  PI.  TI  (1891)  630, 
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PIFT0Bn8  ALBIDnS  A.  Gra^. 
MunAki  or  Motnftke. 

Branch  with  female  infloresceDce. 
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Urtieaceae. 

Leaves  ovate  to  oblong  acute  or  aecuminate  at  the  apex.,  cordate,  truncate  or  Tounded 
at  the  base,  crenate  to  serrate,  10  to  14  cm  long,  4.5  to  10.5  cm  wide,  chartaceous  to 
coriaceous,  shortly  white-tomentoae  underneath  (Oahu)  often  light  green,  to  dark  brown 
especially  in  specimens  from  the  other  IbIbdcIs;  tripli-nerved,  the  nerves  often  red  In  the 
living  plant;  stipules  triangular  bifid  to  the  middle  into  subulate  lobee;  flowers  all  sessile 
in  axillary  cluBtera  of  6  to  12  mm  either  all  male  or  all  female  or  male  and  female  flowers 
in  one  glomerule  (in  Lanai  specimens),  white  tonientose  or  very  hispid;  male  perigone 
reddisb  aoutely  4-Gd  to  the  middle  or  less;  stamens  little  or  much  exserteil  (In  plants  from 
Psauhau,  Hawaii);  female  perigones  on  a  thick,  Anally  fleshy  receptacle,  tne  uncinate 
stigma  much  longer  than  the  perigone;  fruit  about  1  mm. 

This  is  a  moat  variable  species,  and  if  one  should  imdertake  to  separate  the 
various  forms,  one  would  have  to  name  individual  trees.  The  leaves  vary  greatly 
in  shape  and  size  as  well  as  in  pubescence,  some  being  densely  gray  tomentose 
underneath,  others  light  green  to  brown ;  the  same  holds  good  of  the  ner\'ature, 
which  is  often  bright  red. 

On  Oahu  the  plant  is  only  a  small  shrub  about  S  feet  in  height,  while  in  the 
forests  of  Xaalehu  in  Kau,  Hawaii,  the  writer  observed  the  biggest  trees,  which 
occasionally  attain  a  height  of  30  feet  with  a  trunk  of  often  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter. When  a  tree  grows  in  the  open  it  has  long  drooping  branches,  which  are 
arranged  pyramid-like.  The  trunk  is  clothed  in  an  exceedingly  strong  fibrous 
smooth  bark  of  a  light  brown  color.  As  already  stated,  it  is  a  very  variable 
species  and  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  avoiding  dry  districts ;  it  in- 
habits the  mesophytic  forests  at  an  elevation  of  1500  to  40(X)  feet,  but  does  not  go 
higher.  Oeeasionallj'  it  can  be  found  in  a  sub-xerophytic  district,  but  never  on 
the  lava  fields  as  is  the  case  with  the  Hawaiian  genus  Neraudia,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  hottest  and  driest  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  rain  forests.  Two 
species  of  Pipturus  were  described  by  Heller  from  Kauai,  as  P.  Kauaiertais  and 
P.  ruber.  The  latter  is  a  good  species  and  was  even  distinguished  by  the  na- 
tives from  their  Mamaki;  it  is  known  to  them  as  Waimea  on  Kauai. 

The  Mamake  furnished  the  natives  of  old  with  the  fiber  for  their  tapa  {kapa) 
or  paper  cloth,  which  they  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is  said  that 
Mamaki  fiber  made  the  finest  tapa  and  was  preferred  to  that  made  of  the  Wauke 
bark.  For  further  information  on  the  lapa  making  and  the  fibers  used,  the 
writer  wishes  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Brigham's  valuable  book  "Ka 
Hana  Kapa,"  which  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  wood  of  the 
Mamaki  is  exceedingly  hard  and  durable.  It  is  of  pinkish  color  when  newly  cut, 
and  turns  brownish  with  age.  The  bark  and  fruits  of  the  Mamaki  are  supposed 
to  have  been  employed  by  the  natives  medicinally  for  consumption. 

In  Samoa  several  species  of  Pipturus  occur  under  the  name  fausoga  or  saga. 
The  bark  of  these  trees  is  used  by  the  natives  in  a  similar  manner  as  was  that  of 
the  Hawaiian  species — for  their  iapa  or  paper  cloth.  The  Hawaiian  species  is 
supposed  to  occur  also  in  Tahiti. 
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SANTALACEAEU 

The  family  Santalaceae,  which  consUts  of  26  genera  and  about  250  species,  is 
divided  into  two  groups :  Holoparasites  or  genuine,  and  Hemiparasites  or  half 
paraaites.  To  the  latter  group,  among  others,  belongs  the  genus  Santalum,  which 
ia  represented  here  in  the  Islands  by  several  species.  The  Hemiparasitie  Saatala 
root  in  the  ground  and  partly  extract  nutriment  from  the  roots  or  stems  of  other 
plants  by  means  of  haustoria  or  suek-orgaus.  It  has  been  proved  in  Santalum 
album,  the  Indian  Sandalwood,  that  it  can  exist  and  grow  in  soil  perfectly  devoid 
of  foreign  roots.  Botanists  are  of  the  opinion  that  parasitism  in  this  group  must 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  existence  of  these  plants  in  previous  pe- 
riods, on  account  of  the  large  number  of  haustoria  on  their  rootlets,  and  the 
small  number  of  which  succeed  in  bringing  about  adhesion  to  roots  of  other 
plants;  while  in  genuine  parasites,  as  the  Loranthaceae,  no  such  extravagant 
endowment  is  to  be  found.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  these  Hemipara- 
sites, which  root  in  the  ground,  form  an  intermediate  step  to  those  para- 
sites which  live  on  tree  branches,  rather  than  being  reduced  forms  of  the  latter 
or  genuine  root  parasites. 

The  Santalaceae  are  distributed  over  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  zone.  A 
majority  of  the  genera  occurs  only  in  dry  regions  and  comparatively  few  belong 
to  regions  with  heavy  precipitation. 

In  Hawaii  the  family  is  represented  by  two  genera,  Exocarpus  and  Santalum ; 
of  the  former  two  species  are  to  be  found,  while  of  the  latter  four  or  five  species 
occur  in  the  mountains  of  all  of  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  remark  that  in  the  days  of  Vancouver,  Sandal- 
wood was  the  main  export  from  these  Islands,  which  was  shipped  to  China.  An 
interesting  account  is  given  in  regard  to  Sandalwood  export  from  the  South  Pa- 
cific islands  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  Seeman  's  Flora  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  Chinese  term  the  Sandalwood  Tanheong.  i.  e.,  scented  tree.    The  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  called  Tan-shan  or  Sandalwood  mountains  by  the  Chinese,  on  account 
of  the  Sandalwood  trade  which  was  carried  on  with  China. 
SANTALUM  Linn. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  perigone  4  to  5  lobed.  Tube  of  perigone  campaaulate  or  ovat«. 
Lobes  of  perigone  free  to  the  diBCus,  each  lobe  with  a  tuft  of  hair  at  its  base.  Stamens 
inierted  at  the  base  of  the  perit^one,  aod  afaorter  thao  tbe  latter;  Glaments  short.  Discus 
drawn  out  into  fleBb;,  epatliulste  trianfcular  lobes,  between  the  stamens.  Ovarj  at  first 
superior,  later  on  partly  inferior.  Style  simple,  stigma  short,  2  to  4  lobed.  Ovules 
2  to  4,  pendulous.  Drupe,  ovoid  to  globose  crownfd  with  the  scars  of  the  fallen  lobes; 
exocarp  tliin,  somewhat  fleshy  and  hard  rugose  eodocarp.  Seeds  ovoid  to  globose. 
Embryo  in  the  center  of  the  albumen,  obliquely  embedded;  radical  longer  than  the 
cotyledons.  Glabrous  hemiparasitie  trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite  rarely  alternate,  entire 
leaves,  and  relatively  large  panicles  or  racemes  which  are  either  terminal  or  axillary. 
Bracts  not  present. 

The  genus  Santalum  consists  of  about  10  species  which  are  all  closely  related 
and  occur  in  East  India,  on  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  on  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  in  Australia. 
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Santalaceae. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  four  species  are  to  be  found,  which  are  perhaps  only 
variations  of  a  single  species.  Since  the  large  export  of  Sandalwood  from  these 
Islands  to  China,  the  trees  have  became  rather  scarce  and  only  individual  ones 
can  be  found  scattered  through  the  drier  forests.  On  Oahu,  Sandalwood  trees 
or  Iliahi  are  still  plentiful  in  certain  districts,  such  as  Eahuku,  and  in  Palolo 
Valley,  where  they  are  very  numerous  at  the  lower  elevation  in  company  with 
Acacia  Koa  (Koa). 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
Inflorescence  axillary  and  terminal. 
Perigone  reddish,  8  to  10  mm. 

Drupe  ovoid,  Bmooth S.  «Ulptlenm 

Perigone  reddisb,  large,  12  to  14  mm.  Cfliodrical. 

Drupe  obovoid,  rough 8.  pymlArimu 

Perigone  yellowish,  0  mm  campanulate. 

Drupe  ovoid,  smooth,  mucronate S.  FrflTCllietlMllim 

Inflorescence  a  terminal  cymoae  densely  flowered  panicle. 

Perigone  bright  red 8.  Hftlaikalaa 

Santalum  Freycinetianum  Gaud. 

Iliahi. 

(Plates  42,  43.) 

SANTALtm  FBETOINETIANITM  Gaud.   Bot.  Voy.  Uranie   (1826}    (1830)   442,  t.  45; — 

Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot.  Beech.  (1S32)  90;— Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)  no.  939;— Ouill.  Zeph. 

Tait.  (1836-37)  no.  184;— DC.  Prodr.  XIV.  (1857)  682;— Jardin,  Hist.  Hes.  Marqu. 

(1858)  184;— A.  Gray  in  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  IV.  (1860)  320;— et  in  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E. 

ined;— Panch.   in   Cnzent,   Tahiti   (1860)    233;— H.   Mann   Proc.   Amer.   Acad.   Vn 

(1867)    198;— Wawra   in   Flora    (1875)    171;— Hbd.   Fl.    Haw.   IbI.    (1888)    389;— 

Hleronym.  in  Engl,  et  Prsntl.  Pflzfam.  Ill    1   (1889)   221;— Dei  Caet.  111.  Fl.  Ine. 

Mar.  Pacif.  VII  (1892)  282  et  Ft.  Polyn.  Franc.  (1893)  173.— Santalnm  Insnlue 

Bertero,  iu  Ouill.  1.  c.;  — Nadeaud  Enum.  (1873)  no.  328. 
Leaves  opposite,  ovate  to  obovate  or  elliptioo  oblong,  4  to  8  cm  long,  2.5  to  4  cm  wide, 
on  petioles  of  2  to  15  mm;  either  obtuse  or  acute  at  both  ends,  chartaceous,  glabrous,  glossy 
and  darker  green  above,  lighter  underneath  or  in  specimens  from  North  Kona  golden  yel- 
low; cymes  paniculate  terminal  or  in  the  aiils  of  the  upper  leaves  2.5  to  5  cm  long,  few 
flowered  in  axillary  inflorescences,  densely  flowered  in  terminal  ones;  the  flowers  in  almost 
sessile  clusters  or  3  to  9  or  more;  perigone  yellowish  green,  with  slight  reddish  tint,  cam- 
panulate  about  6  mm,  the  somewhat  acute  lobes  as  long  or  longer  than  the  tube;  disc 
lobes  short  and  broad,  tufts  of  hair  very  scanty  and  short;  anthers  longer  than  the  fila- 
ments; style  little  shorter  than  the  perigone,  shortly  3  to  4  cleft;  drupe  ovoid,  about  15 
mm  long  when  mature,  the  apei  somewhat  truncate,  very  shortly  mucronate,  and  crowned 
with  depressed  aunulus;  putamen  smooth. 

Santalum  Freycinetianum,  the  Hawaiian  Sandalwood  of  the  commerce  of  by- 
gone days,  is  a  most  variable  species.  It  is  often  a  small  shrub,  but  usually  a 
medium-sized  tree,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  dry  regions  of  these  Islands.  It  loves  the 
lava  fields  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  is  especially  common,  comparatively 
speaking.  It  occurs  as  a  small  tree  in  South  Kona  on  the  lava  fields  of  £apua, 
and  Manuka,  while  in  North  Kona  on  the  old  lava  flows  of  Mt.  Hualalai  it 
reaches  a  handsome  size.  Here  the  tree  grows  35  feet  or  so  tall,  with  a  trunk  of 
10  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  clothed  in  a  rather  rough  scaly  bark. 

On  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  above  Kealakekua,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5000 
feet,  the  writer  met  with  the  biggest  Sandalwood  trees  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
group.  They  differ  very  mneh  in  their  outward  appearance  from  the  other  varie- 
ties known  to  the  writer.     The  trees  reach  a  height  of  over  50  feet  and  have  a 
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SANTALUM  FBETOINETIANmi  Gaud. 
IliAhl,  Sa nil al wood. 
Growing  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuvraanaa,  Nortb  Kona,  Hawaii;  elevation  2800  ft.     Show- 
ing flowering  and  fruiting  brauth  pinned  against  trunk  of  tree.     Note  tlie  rough  bark. 
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trunk  of  over  one  and  a  half,  and  oeeasionally  two,  feet  in  diameter.  The  bark  is 
black  and  smooth,  the  leaves  very  dark  green  and  glossy,  and  drupes  olive  shaped 
and  black,  with  somewhat  fleshy  exocarp.  It  occurs  mainly  on  the  rough  aa 
flows  intersecting  this  beautiful  country,  but  can  also  be  found  in  the  Koa  forest, 
where  it  is  very  numerous ;  many  large  trees  were  found  dead,  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  dying  off  of  their  hosts.  Nearly  90%  of  the  trees  which  formed  this  once 
beautiful  forest  are  now  dead. 

Santalum  Freycinetianum  occurs  on  all  the  islands.  On  Lanai  it  can  be  found 
on  the  extreme  eastern  end,  scattered  about  on  the  exposed  open  grasslands.  At 
Puuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  it  grows  on  the  lava  fields  at  2000  feet  and 
higher  up  on  the  slopes  of  Hualalai  large  trees  can  be  observed.  This  species  of 
Santalum  has  several  varieties,  found  on  the  various  islands.  On  Lanai  and  East 
Maui  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala  occurs  Hillebrand's  var.  y.  cuneatum, 
which  differs  from  the  species  in  its  small  thick,  fleshy,  suborbicular  leaves,  which 
are  slightly  cuneate  at  the  base.  It  is  usually  a  shrub,  but  to  the  writer's  aston- 
ishment it  grew  as  a  veritable  vine,  completely  covering  a  species  of  Sideroxylon. 

At  the  volcano  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii,  elevation  4000  feet,  occurs  another  variety 
called  jj.  var.  latifoUum  Gray.  Its  leaves  are  coriaceous  pale  glaucous  underneath 
and  quite  broad;  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  numerous  panicles  which  are  axil- 
lary and  terminal.  It  grows  plentifully  on  the  cliffs  surrounding  the  main 
crater,  but  always  as  a  shrub. 

On  Diamond  Head  crater,  the  landmark  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  in  Kailua, 
Hawaii,  as  well  as  at  Cape  Kaena,  Oahu,  grows  a  small  much  branching  shrub, 
which  is  another  variety  called  var.  c  liltorale  Hbd.,  as  it  grows  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  seashore. 

Od  Lanai  on  a  spur  of  the  main  ridge,  Lanaihale,  the  writer  found  a  tree  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  the  other  varieties  known.  It  has  the  largest  leaf  of  any 
Santalum  known,  and  also  flowers  which  almost  exceed  in  size  those  of  Santalum 
pyrularium  of  Kauai.  It  is  here  described  as  follows : 
Var.  Lanaiense  var.  nov. 
Branches  robust,  stiff;  leaves  orbicular  in  outline,  miiCTonate  at  tbe  apex,  slishtl^ 
routTacting  at  the  taee  iuto  a  petiole  of  5  mm,  7  to  10  cm  each  way,  dark  greon  above, 
bright  glaucous  iinderneath  with  red  veins,  ehartaceous;  panicles  very  small,  axillary,  25 
mm  long,  flowers  two  or  single  on  minute  pedicels,  flowers  large,  bright  red  with  glaucous 
hue;  perigone  12  mm  long,  campanulnte  to  eylinilrlcal,  the  acute  lobes  a  third  the  length 
of  the  tube;  anthers  as  long  as  tbe  perigone;  drupe  unknown. 

A  medium-sized  tree  with  stiff  gnarled  branches,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3000  feet  in  company  with  Straussia,  Bobea,  Uubautia,  etc.  It  has  the 
largest  leaf  in  the  genus  and  is  almost  ivorthy  of  specific  distinction.  Collected 
in  July,  1910.  Type  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium;  co-type  in  the  au- 
thor's Herbarium  no.  10061. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  relate  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Sandalwood  trade 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  the  year  1778  the  attention  of  the  commercial  world 
was  first  drawn  to  the  existence  of  Sandalwood  in  these  islands ;  a  Captain  Ken- 
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BANTALUU  FBETOINSTIAinni  Qaud. 

Illalil.  Sands t wood. 

Growing  od  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  North  Koua,  Hawaii.      One  of  tbe  biggest 

Sandalwood  trees  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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drick,  of  a  Boston  brig,  is  Udowd  to  have  been  tbe  first  who  left  two  men  on 
Kauai  to  contract  for  several  cargoes.  Under  the  able  government  of  Kameha- 
meha,  vast  quantities  of  the  wood  were  exported.  The  Sandalwood  was  to  these 
islanders  the  start  in  life.  From  1790  to  1820  niimerous  vessels  called  for  this 
wood,  bringing  many  and  various  things  in  exchange,  and  about  1810  Kameha- 
meha  I.  and  his  people  began  to  accumulate  considerable  wealth.  In  one  year 
nearly  400,000  dollars  were  realized.  Under  the  reign  of  Liholiho  the  Sandal- 
wood began  to  be  exhausted,  though  in  the  year  1820  we  still  hear  of  80,000  dol- 
lars' worth  of  the  wood  being  paid  for  the  yacht  "Cleopatra's  Barge,"  and  in 
1822  of  a  voyage  to  Kauai  to  collect  the  annual  tribute  of  the  wood  in  that 
island;  though  the  produce  became  every  day  more  difficult  to  procure,  and 
could  no  longer  be  demanded  in  payment  of  taxes.  Finally  a  substitute  was 
discovered,  the  Naio  {Myoporum  sandwicense  A.  Gray)  or  Bastard  Sandalwood, 
though  no  relation  to  true  Sandalwood ;  it,  however,  could  not  revive  the  trade. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  export  of  the  lUaht  or  Loan  ala  (fragrant  wood)  as 
the  natives  termed  the  wood. 

For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  Sandalwood  trade  in  Hawaii,  consult  J. 
J.  Jar\es'  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Santalum  ellipticum  Gaud. 
Iliahi. 

(Plate  44.) 

SAHTALXTM  ELUFTIOXTM  Gaud.  Bot.  Vov.  Uraoie  (1826,  1S30)  442;— End).  Fl.  Suds. 
(1836)  940;— DC.  Prodr.  XIV  (1857)  682;— A.  Gray  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  IV  (1860) 
327;  — Mrs,  Sinclair  Indig.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1885)  pi.  34;— Heller,  PI.  Haw.  M, 
(1897)  816.— Sant&lum  Frejdnetiaiiuiii  var.  t.  aillptlciun  Qray  Bot.  U.  S.  K.  E. 

ined;— H.  Mann,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VH  (1867)  198;-Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888) 
390;— Del  Cast.  111.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII  (J8S2)  283. 
Brancbea  slender,  more  or  less  drooping;  leaves  thin  chartaceoua,  etliptical'ObloDg, 
reddish,  about  17  cm  long  and  3  cm  wide,  on  slender  petioles  of  18  mm,  aeuminatB  glabrous; 
panicles  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  rather  loose,  the  flowers  on  distinct  pedicels  of 
2  mm;  perigone  8  to  10  mm  reddish,  the  lobes  as  long  as  the  tube  or  longer,  with  long 
tnftB  of  hair;  drupe  as  in  S.  Fri't/cinelianum. 

Santalum  ellipticum  or  Iliahi  ia  not  uncommon  on  the  islands  of  Kauai  and 
Oahu ;  on  the  latter  island  trees  of  this  species  are  very  numerous  on  the  eastern 
end,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Palolo,  where  they  are  associated  with  Acacia  Koa 
(Eoa)  mainly,  which  ia  probably  its  host.  It  extends  from  an  elevation  of  600 
feet  up  to  about  1500  feet,  at  which  latter  elevation  it  grows  together  with  Stratis- 
sia  Kadiiana  (Kopiko),  Elaeocarpus  bifidus  {Kalia)  and  others.  It  has  a  short, 
straight  trunk  and  a  rather  round  crown,  formed  of  slender  branches.  It  is  very 
conspicuous  from  a  distance  on  account  of  its  reddish  tinted  foliage. 

The  Hawaiian  Sandalwood,  according  to  old  natives,  grows  to  a  height  of 
often  80  feet,  with  tnmks  of  often  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  older  and  bigger 
the  tree  the  more  valuable  it  becomes,  as  its  fragrance  increases  with  age.  It  is 
only  the  very  heart  wood  that  is  scented,  and  in  small  or  young  trees  the  roots 
only  are  fragrant. 
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Santalum  pyrulartuin  A.  Gray. 

Iliahi. 

SANTALUM  PTETJLABITIM  A.  Grav  Proe,  Am.  Acad.  IV  (1860)  327,  el  in  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E. 
ined;— H.  Mann,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII  (1867)  198;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1875)  172;— 
Hbd.  n.  Haw.  IbI.  (ISS8)  390;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ina.  Mar.  Padf.  VII  (1892)  283. 
A  medium  sized  tree,  leaves  as  in  tiiinlalutit  flUptieitin  of  Oahu,  but  glaueous  under- 
neath;  panicles  aiillary,  loose,  few  flowered;   flowers  on  pedinela  of  3  mm,  perigone  dull 
red,  cylindrical  12  to  14  mm,  tbe  lobes  as  long  as  tlie  tube  or  shorter;  anthers  as  long  as 
tbe  filaments;  style  nearly  as  long  as  the  peri^one.  3-cleft;  drupe  large  14  to  24  mm  long, 
the  putamen  rough,  runcinate,  crowned  with  membraneous  annulus  below  tbe  apex. 

This  species  is  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Kauai  aad  occurs  in  the  forests  of  Hale- 
manii  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  4000  feet,  where  it  is  a  tree  35  to  40  feet  high, 
occasionally.  It  can  also  be  found  in  the  woods  of  Kaholuamano,  on  the  same 
leeward  side,  above  Waimea  in  the  more  drj'  regions  in  company  with  Elaeocarpus 
bifidvs  (Kalia),  Tetraplasandra  Waimeae  {Ohe  kikoola),  Pterolropia  Saiiaiensis 
{Ohe  ohe),  Straussia  (Kopiko),  Bobea  Mannii  (Ahakea)  and  others.  It  also  en- 
croaches on  the  border  of  the  rain  forest  where  it  is  a  straighter  and  taller  tree 
than  when  growing  on  the  drier  forehills. 

On  the  road  to  Halemanu,  near  Puu  ka  pele  of  the  Waimea  canyon,  the  writer 
saw  a  fine  specimen  which  was  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  ground  beneath  was 
covered  with  thousands  of  seeds,  but  none  had  sprouted. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  any  attempt  to  germinate  seeds  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sandalwoods  resulted  in  failure.  Hillebrand  records  a  similar  fate  in  his  Flora 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Santalum  Haleakalae  Hbd. 
Iliabi. 

(Plate  45.) 
SAITFAI^nM  HALEAKALAE  Hbd.  Flora  Haw.  Isl.  (188S)  390;— Del  Cast.  1.  c.  p.  283.— 
Santftlnm  pynilunnin  var,  jS-  A.  Gray,  mss.  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  ined; — H.  Mana,  Proe. 
Am.  Acad.  VII  (1867)   198. 
A  small   tree   with  stiff  erect   branches;    leaves   thick,   coriaceous   to   cbartaceoas    (at 
lower   elevations)   dull   light   green,  ovate-obovate   oblong   3   to   5   em   long,   25   to   30  mm 
broad,  on  petioles  of  4  to  6  mm,  bluntly  acuminate  or  rounded;  panicles  crowded  near  the 
end  of  each  branch,  constituting  a  terminal  corymb  of  3  to  8  cm  in  length  and  also  in 
widtb;  flowers  subsessile,  of  a  deep  scarlet  red,  the  perigone  6  to  10  mm,  with  the  lobes 
as  long  as  tbe  tube  or   longer;   disc-lobes   lanceolate,  longer   tfaan   tbe   filaments;   anthers 
on  short  filaments,  tlieir  cells  diverging  at  base  and  apex;  style  subexserted,  3-c.left;  drupe 
ovoid  12  to  16  mm  long,  truncate  at  the  base,  and  with  a  conical  vertex  at  the  apex  and  a 
short  annulas  below  the  same,  putamen  minutely  runcinate. 

This  species,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  Hawaiian  Sandal- 
woods by  its  dense  cor^'mbose  infiorescence,  which  is  bright  scarlet,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Island  of  Maui,  and  at  that  confined  to  the  eastern  part  Mt.  Haleakala,  after 
which  mountain  it  was  named  by  Hillebrand,  who  records  it  as  a  shrub. 

It  is,  however,  also  a  tree,  though  not  of  any  size ;  the  highest  trees  observed  by 
the  writer  were  about  25  feet.  It  prows  around  the  crater  of  Puunianiau,  on  the 
northeastern  slope  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  9000  feet.     It  was 
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also  found  as  a  small  tree  15  to  18  feet  in  height  on  the  floor  of  Haleakala  crater 
in  Koolau  gap  and  Kaupo  gap,  in  company  with  Sophora  chrysophylla  (Mamani), 
Geranium  tridens  {Hiiiahina),  and  the  well-known  Silversword  {Argyroxiphium 
sandwicense  var.  macrocephalum) . 

It  has  been  reported  by  Hillebrand  to  grow  only  at  very  high  elevations  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  together  with  Raiilardia  and  Qeranium.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  interest  to  state  that  it  was  obser\'ed  by  the  writer  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Haleakala  on  the  lava  flows  of  Auahi,  Kahtkinui,  at  an  elevation  of  2600 
feet.  At  this  latter  locality,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  botanical  districts  in  the 
Territorj-,  it  is  a  fine-looking  tree  and  does  not  show  any  signs  of  stiff  branches 
and  short,  gnarled  trunks,  as,  of  course,  must  be  expected  at  high  altitudes.  Were 
it  not  for  the  dense  infloreaeenee  and  bright  scarlet  perigones,  one  could  easily 
mistake  it  for  Santaliim  ellipticum  of  Oahu,  which  it,  in  reality,  resembles  greatly. 

The  wood  of  trees  from  the  high  levels  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  of  a  dark 
yellowish  brown  color. 

AMARANTACEAE. 
The  family  Amarantaceae  occurs  in  all  floral  regions  of  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  frigid  zones.     It  consists  of  about  40  genera,  with  about  655  species. 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  only  five  genera  are  represented,  two  of  which  are 
endemic  ( Charpentiera  and  Nototrichium)  and  have  arborescent  species. 

KEY  TO  TUE  GENERA. 
Style  simple  with  a  capitate  stigma. 

Flowera  villous  or  hispid;  in  terminal  or  axillary  spikes 2.     NotOtrlcUnm 

Btyle  deeply  divided  into  2  gtigmatic  branches. 

Flowers  glabrous,  in   long  paniculate  spikes 1.     OtaarpentlflTft 

CHARPENTIERA  Gaud. 

Flowers  inconspicuous,  arranged  on  long  slender  branched  paniciilste  spikes.  Ovary 
ovoid,  with  two  stigmas.  An<lroeceum  conBisting  of  a  shortly  5  lobed  discuB-cup,  with  5 
stamina,  alternating  with  the  discus  lobes.  Pericarp  dry.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  always 
long  petioled,  ovate  to  obovate  or  eiliptico-lanceolate  leaves. 

The  genus  Charpentiera  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  consists  of  two 
species,  Ch.  elUptica  (Hbd.)  Heller,  and  Cli.  obovata  Gaud.  The  former  is  a 
shrub  peculiar  to  Kauai,  the  latter  a  tree  found  on  all  the  islands.  The  native 
name  of  the  species  is  Papala. 

Charpentiera  obovata  Gaud. 

Papala. 

(Plates  46,  47,  48.) 

OHABPENTIEEA  OBOVATA  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Uranie  (1826,  1830)  444,  pi.  48;— Hook,  et 
Arnott.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)  94;— Endl.  Fl.  Suda.  (1K36)  no.  718;— Moquin-Tandon 
in  DC.  Prodr.  XllI  (1849)  2.  p.  232;— Wawra  (1875)  188;-Sinclair  Indig.  PI.  Haw. 
Isl.  (1885)  pi.  44;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  375;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac. 
VII  (1892)  269;— SchinE  in  Engl,  et  Prantl.  Pflzfam.  III.  I.  a.  (1893)  101,  fig.  52;— 
Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1S97)  820.— Oh.  ovata  Gaud.  I.  c.  pi.  47;-H.  et  A.  1.  e.;— 
Eodl.  I.  c.  no.  919;- Moqu.  1.  c.;— Mann  Enum.  (1867)  no.  423  (ex  parte);-Hbd. 
I  e.  etc. 
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OHABFENTIEBA  OBOTATA  Gaud. 
PapaU. 

Flowering  and  fruiting  brani:h,  reduced  one-half. 
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OHABPENTIEBA  OBOVATA  Gaud. 

Papala. 

D  the  lavB  fields  of  Kapua,  Soutb  Kona.  Hawaii;  elevation  2000  feet. 

branrh  piDDed  against  trunk  of  tree. 
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OHABPENTIEBA  OBOVATA  GrikI. 

Papala. 

Growing  on  the  lava  fields  of  Kapua,  South  Kona,  Hamaii.      Tree  about  25  feet  tall. 
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Amarantaceae. 

Leaves  ovate  or  obovate-oblong  6  to  30  cm  long,  i  to  12  cm  nide,  on  petioles  of 

B  to  8  cm  rounded  at  both  ends,  slightly  decurrent  into  the  petiole,  fleaby,  thicli  or  char- 
taceous  when  fresh,  glabrous,  dark  greea,  with  impressed  straight  parallel  veins;  panicles 
compound,  red,  often  40  to  50  cm  long,  but  smaller  in  the  specimens  from  dry  districts,  on 
pfjduncles  of  sometimes  more  than  12  cm;  flowers  2  mm,  thin  rather  pale;  bracts  about  1 
mm,  ovate;  sepals  ovate,  stamens  about  as  long  as  the  sepals;  utriculus  2  to  3  mm, 
enclosed  or  partly  exserted;  stigmas  deeply  biQd  exserted. 

This  ia  a  tree  of  15  to  35  feet  in  height,  and  reaches  its  best  development  in 
the  dry  regions.  It  is  a  very  variable  species,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  de- 
scribed by  Gaudichaud  as  two  different  species,  mainly  on  the  shape  of  the  leaf. 

The  Fapala  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group  in  the  rain  as  well  as  the  dry 
forests.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Manoa  and  Pauoa  valleys,  Oahu,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  Koolau  range,  where  it  grows  in  densely  shaded  ravines  and  on  moun- 
tain slopes.  On  Kauai  it  is  plentiful  at  Ilanalei  and  neighborhood.  We  find  it 
again  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Kohala  mountains,  but  not  higher  than  about  4000 
feet  The  biggest  and  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  the  writer  observed  in  North 
Kona,  Hawaii,  at  Puuwaawaa,  where  the  trunks  reached  a  diameter  of  two  and 
a  half  feet,  being  perfectly  straight  and  clothed  in  a  very  smooth,  light  brown,  thin 
bark.  The  trunk,  in  its  lower  portion,  usually  divides  into  several  column-like 
parts,  in  the  form  of  buttresses.  When  in  full  bloom  it  is  a  rather  attractive 
looking  tree.  The  wood  is  very  soft  and  fibrous,  and  when  dry  exceedingly  light, 
and  will  burn  like  paper.  It  is  the  very  tree  which  was  used  by  the  natives  for  a 
most  original  and  grand  display  of  fireworks,  owing  to  the  easiness  with  which 
the  wood  can  be  ignited.  Mrs.  Sinclair  in  her  beautiful  book  on  the  "Indigenoua 
Flowers  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  says  the  following  in  regard  to  this  sport: 
"On  the  northwest  side  of  Kauai  the  coast  is  extremely  precipitous,  the  cliffs 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet,  and 
from  these  giddy  heights  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  pyrotechnic  displays  take 
place. 

"On  dark  moonless  nights  upon  certain  points  of  these  awful  precipices,  where 
a  stone  would  drop  sheer  into  the  sea,  the  operator  takes  his  stand  with  a  supply  of 
papala  sticks,  and,  lighting  one,  launches  it  into  space.  The  buoyancy  of  the  wood 
causes  it  to  float  in  mid-air,  rising  or  falling  according  to  the  force  of  the  wind, 
sometimes  darting  far  seaward,  and  again  drifting  towards  the  land.  Firebrand 
follows  firebrand,  until,  to  the  spectators  (who  enjoy  the  scene  in  canoes  upon  the 
ocean  hundreds  of  feet  below),  the  heavens  appear  ablaze  with  great  shooting 
stars,  rising  and  falling,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  in  the  most  weird 
manner.  So  the  display  continues  until  the  firebrands  are  consumed,  or  a  lull  in 
the  wind  permits  them  to  descend  slowly  and  gracefully  to  the  sea." 

On  the  Island  of  Kauai  in  the  forest  of  Kaholuamano  occurs  another  species  of 
this  genus — Ch.  elliptica  (Ilbd.)  Heller.     It  is  certainly  quite  distinct  from  Ch, 
obovata  in  the  long  elliptical-lanceolate  leaves,  and  very  short  inflorescence  which 
is  almost  erect  and  not  drooping.     Hillebrand  mentions  it  as  a  variety  elliptica. 
NOTOTRICHIUM  Hbd. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  smalt   couical,  hispid   villous   i 
4  parted,  the  lobes  equal,  an  outer  pair  enclosing  the  inn 
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NOTOTEIOHItrM  8AMDWIOBNBE  Hbd. 

KnluL 

Showing  flovrcring  braneh. 

Photographed  from  HerbsriiiTii  s|ieciDien;  nearly  one-balf  natural  b 
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Amarantaceae. 

nected  at  Ihe  base.  Ovary  one-celled,  one-ovulate.  St}-le  slender;  stigma  capitate.  Fruit 
an  «blong  or  obovoid  thin  utricle,  enclosed  in  the  periantb.  Seed  lenticular,  with  tliiik 
testa. — Shrubs  or  trees  with  dicbotomous  brandies  and  opposite  penmnerved  leaves.  Flow- 
ers in  terminal  and  axillarj'  spikes  with  a  woolly  or  pubescent  rhachis. 

The  endemic  genus  consists  of  three  closely- related  species.  In  Engler  and 
Prantl's  Natiirl.  Pflzfam.  the  genus  Xototrichiura  is  merged  with  Psilotrichiura, 
from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  the  equal  perianth  lobes  and  tetramerous 
flowers. 

Only  one  species,  A',  sandwicensc,  becomes  arborescent;  the  other  two  species 
are  shrubs.  One  of  them  occurs  on  Kauai,  the  other  on  Oahu,  while  .V.  sand- 
wicense  or  Kuhii  occurs  on  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  group. 

Nototrichium  sandwicensc  Hbd. 

Kului. 
{Plates  49,  50.) 

NOTOTMCHIUM  EtANDWICENflE  Hbd.  Flora  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  373;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl. 
(1897)   821,— PtllotOB  sandwlcenels  A.  Gray  in  Bot.   U.  3.  E.  E.  ined;— H.  Mano 
Proe.  Am.  Acad.  VII  (18H7)  200.— PaUotxiclilnm  aandwlcense  Seem.  Fl.  Vit.  (1867) 
138.  adnot;— Wawra  in  Flora   (1875)   18e;-Del  Cast.   111.  Fl.  Ins.   Mar.  Pac.  VII 
(1892)  270;— Schinz  in  Engl,  et  Prantl.  Pflzfam.  111.  1.  a.  (1893)   111. 
Branches  slender,  articulated,  covered  with  an  ochraceous  tomentum;  leaves  opposite, 
ovate,  acuminate,  covered  with  a  silky  adpreased  tomentum  especially  the  underside  of  the- 
leaf,  which  is  silvery   tomentOBe,  contracting  into  a  petiole  of   12  to  18  mm,  2  to  8   cm 
lonf;,  1.5  to  4  cm  wide;  spikes  generally  3  or  5  at  the  end  of  a  branch;  thick  ovoid  to  cylin- 
drical, 1.5  to  3  cm  long  on  peduncles  of  0  to  3(1  mm,  the  rhachis  densely  villous;  flowers 
crowded,  ovoid  2  to  3  mm  long,  villous  with  spreading  hairs  at  the  base;  perianth  lobes 
ovate  lanceolate  3  to  5  nerved,  hispid  at  the  back;  stamens  nearly  as  long;  ovary  oblong, 
truncate;  style  as  long  as  the  perianth,  with  punctiform  stigma. 

The  Kului,  which  is  usually  only  a  shrub  several  feet  high  in  the  lowlands,  be- 
comes a  small  tree  of  about  15  to  20  feet  in  height  in  the  lower  forest  zone  at  200O 
to  3000  feet  altitude. 

It  is  a  handsome  little  tree  and  <iuite  conspicuous  by  its  silvery  gray  foliage  and 
its  pretty  catkins  which  droop  from  the  end  of  every  branchlet.  It  is  peeuliar  to- 
the  verj'  dry  regions  and  may  be  found  as  a  straggling  shrub  where  nothing  else 
can  live. 

In  Kona,  Hawaii,  especially  near  Fuuwaawaa,  it  forms  a  regular  hedge  along- 
the  government  road  on  the  rough  aa  lava  fields.  On  Molokai  it  grows  on  the- 
western  end  in  gulches,  on  the  slopes  of  Blauna  Loa,  where  it  forms,  together  with 
the  Sau  (Gardenia  Brigkamii),  the  Ohe  {Heyuoldsia  sandwicensis)  and  the  Wili- 
icili  (Enjtiirina  monosperma) ,  the  last  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  xerophytic 
forest.  At  Puuwaawaa,  Hawaii,  proper,  it  grows  to  a  small  tree  about  15  to  20 
feet  in  height  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  besides  also  at  Kawaihaeiuka  (2500' 
feet),  together  with  Maua  (Xi/losma  H illebraudii)  and  the  Maniani  (Sophora- 
chrysopliylla).  It  also  is  not  uncommon  on  Maui  and  Oahu.  On  the  tatter  island 
it  inhabits  the  arid  regions  of  the  Waianae  Mountains.  It  occurs  as  a  tree  on  th& 
lava  fields  of  Kau,  and  South  Kona,  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Lou,  Hawaii,  and 
forms,  in  certain  districts  as  ^lanuka,  about  80*;^  of  the  growth. 
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NOTOTEICHIUM  SAXDWIOENSE  Hbd. 
Knlni. 

1  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  Molokai;  elevation  21)00  feet.      Tree  i 
ground,   Erythriaa   monosperma   (Wiliwili). 
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Nyctaginaceae. 

Two  varieties  have  been  described,  one  from  Kauai  by  Asa  Gray,  and  another 
from  the  Pali  of  Kaiaupapa,  Blolokai. 
The  wood  is  coarsely  grained  and  very  light,  resembling  the  wood  of  the  Papala. 

NYCTAGINACEAE. 

This  family  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  on  account 
of  its  many  peculiarities.  All  Nyctaginaceae  are  void  of  corollas,  but  possess, 
however,  a  perigone  of  often  remarkable  beauty.  The  family  consists  of  18 
genera,  with  about  155  species;  it  is  represented  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by 
three  genera,  only  one  of  which,  Piaonia,  has  arborescent  species. 

The  Nyctaginaceae  are  either  herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  and  are  distributed  over  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  whole  world,  especially  in  tropical  America. 

PISONIA  Plum. 

Flowers  rarely  hermaphrodite,  usually  unisexual,  with  2  to  3  small  triangular  to  linear 
bracts  at  tbeir  baee.  Male  flower  campanulate,  with  a  5-lobed  perigone  and  5  to  30 
(usually  6  to  8)  stamenB,  wLich  are  very  shortly  united  at  their  base,  and  exserted,  sur* 
rounding  n  rudimentary  ovary.  Female  flowers  tubular,  5  lobed,  with  staminodia  and 
an  often  plainly  stipitate,  elongate  ovary,  with  a  filiform  style  and  fringed  capitate  stigma. 
Antliocarp  of  variable  form,  elliptical  to  long  prismatic,  etc.,  smooth  or  angular  with 
viscous  glands.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  small  often  fragrant  flowers  and  usually  opposite, 
«lliptical,  lanceolate  or  obovate  leaves. 

The  genus  consists  of  about  40  described  species  which  occur  in  the  tropics  and 
their  neighboring  regions.     Only  one  species  is  found  on  the  African  coasts. 

The  fruiting  perigone  of  the  Hawaiian  species  exudes  a  very  viscous  substance, 
which  was  used  by  the  natives  as  a  bird  lime. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  species  of  Pisonia  is  very  much  confused,  different 
authors  having  referred  our  species  to  plants  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  A. 
Heimerl  expresses  the  possibility  of  our  endemic  species  (P.  sandwiceitsis)  being 
identical  with  P.  artensis  from  New  Caledonia. 

The  writer  has  adhered  to  Hillebrand's  nomenclature  as  regards  this  latter 
species,  rather  than  Heimerl 's,  who  says  that  our  Hawaiian  Pisonia  is  not  well 
known  to  him. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 


a  terminal  loose  umbel  or  contracted  panicle 

P.  mnballifera 

Leaves  broad  at  the  base,  infloresceace  a  globose  head P.  wuidwlceiuiB 

Ximb  of  perigone  entire. 

Leaves  elliptical  oblong,  inflorescence  a  loose  open  panicle P.  Inonnle 
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nSOHIA  8ANDWICEN8I8  Ilbd. 

Anln. 

Female  flowering  brHovh  aud  fruito,  reduced  one-half. 
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Nyetaginaeeae. 

Pisonia  umbellifera  (Forst.)  Seem. 

Papala  kepau. 

PISONIA.  UMBELLIFEBA   (Forst.)   Seem,  in  Bonpl.  X.   (1S62)   154;— et  Fl.  Vit.   {1866} 
IBa;— Nadeaiid,    Enuni.    Tabit.    PI.    (1873)    no.   326;— Hbd.   FI.   Haw.    lal.    (1888) 
368;—  Del  Cast.  JU.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VJl  (1892)268,  et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc,  (1893) 
157;— Heller  PI.   Haw.  Isl.   (1SB7)   823.— OeodeB  umbeUlfer*  Forst.  Charact.   Gen. 
(1776)    Ul,   t.   71.— C.   nmbellata   Forst.   Proilr.    (1786)    do.   569.— Pisonla  excels* 
Blume.  Uijdr.   (lS2r,)   735;— Choiey  in  DC.  Prodr.  XIU.  2.   (18-J9)   441;~H.  Mann 
Protf.  Am.  Acad.  VII   (18fi7)   19J*.-P.  nwcrocarpa  I^resl.  Symb.   (1833)   t,  56.— P. 
Foraterlaiia  Kndl.  In  Herb.  Meyen  ex  Scliauer  et  Walji.  Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Ciir.  XTX., 
Suppl.  (1843)  403  t.  51.— P.  SlnclaM  Hooh.  f.  Fl.  Xew  Zeal.  I.  (1853)  208  t.  50.— 
P.  Mooreana  F.  Muller  Fragm.  I.  (1S58-5S)  20. 
Branches   large   and   stiff   with   long   iuternodes;   leaves   broadly   obovate,   cuneate   at 
tbe  base,  obtuse  or  sbortl.v  acuminate  but  sometimes  broad  at  the  base  and  sub  orbicular, 
12  to  2(;  em  long.  6  to  12  cm   wide,  on  petioles  of  about   1:^   mm,  fleshy,  the   upper  ones 
crowded  in  a,  whorl  at  tbe  internodes  of  tbe  branches,   the  lower  sub-opposite;  inflorescence 
terminal,  subumbellatc,  one  or  several  peduncles  rising  from  the  apex  of  a  branch,  divid- 
ing at  or  near  the  apex  into  loose  umbel  or  contracted  panicle;  perigone  greenish  to  yel- 
lowish, smooth,  with  tbe  limb  5-fld;   fruiting  pedicels  of  6  to  18  mm,  obtusely  5-ribbed, 
viscid,  but  smooth;  utriele  1/2  to  2/3  tbe  length  of  tbe  perigone. 

A  low  tree  15  to  30  feet  high,  common  on  most  of  the  islands,  inhabiting  the 
forests  of  the  lower  regions.  On  Oahii  it  is  a  eommon  feature  of  the  vegetation 
back  of  Tantalus  and  adjoining  valleys,  I'nlike  the  other  species,  it  is  moisture 
loving,  and  forms  large  clumps  in  the  valleys  on  the  windward  side,  where  the 
rainfall  is  very  large.  Logs  of  this  tree,  which  the  writer  collected  for  wood 
specimens,  shriveled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  them 
aftenvard,  resembling  the  stems  of  shriveled  banana  plants.  Trunks  of  a  foot 
in  diameter  can  be  felled  with  one  stroke  of  the  axe.  It  is  of  a  very  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  ranging  from  Polynesia  to  Australia  and  the  Philippines. 
On  Oahu  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  200  to  1600  feet,  and  possibly  higher.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  find  good  specimens  on  account  of  an  insect  which  feeds  on  the 
leaves,  and  thus  most  of  the  trees  have  a  very  ungainly  appearance. 

Pisonia  sandwicensis  Hbd. 
Auln  on  Kauai. 

(Plate  51.) 

PIBONIA  SANDWICENSIS  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (18SS)  369;— Heimerl  in  F.ngl.  et  Prantl 
Pflzfam.  III.  1.  b,  (18S9)  29;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (18B7)  823.— Piaonla  mnftrtll- 
fora  Del  Cast,  111.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII  (1892)  268  (ei  parte)  et  PI.  Polvn. 
Franc.  (1893)  157. 


Leaves  thick  coriaceous  10  to  30  cm  long.  6  to  13  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  3  to  5  cm, 
ovate  oblong,  obtuse  or  rounded  or  bluntly  acute  at  the  apex,  often  even  emarginate,  the 
base  rounded,  the  ribs  and  veins  prominent;  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  tbe  uppermost 
leaves,  3  to  6  cm  long,  dividing  in  few  short  rays,  forming  a  globose  head  of  about  5  cm 
in  diam.,  ]]owers  sessile;  male  perigone  5  to  0  mm,  deeply  parted  into  5  to  6  obtuse  lobes; 
stamens  18  to  20.  long  exserted,  twice  tbe  length  of  tbe  perigone;  female  perigone  tubular, 
style  exserted,  fringed  along  its  up]ier  clavate  portion;  fruiting  perigone  (mature)  4  cm 
long,  ovoid -cylindrical,  crowned  with  the  lobes  of  the  limb  and  style;  not  muricate,  but 
faintly  many  ribbed. 

The  Auhi,  as  the  tree  is  called  on  Kauai,  is  a  tall  tree,  reaching  a  height 
of  50  to  60  feet,  with  usually  2  to  3  trunks  of  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  rising  from 
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PISONTA  INBBMIS  Forst. 
PapaU  kepan. 

iiitiiig  branch.      Xote  inaeots  caught  on  viacous  fruits.     Ooe-half  natural  a 
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Nyctaginaceae. 

a  common  base.  The  writer  has  observed  splendid  specimens  on  the  Island  of 
Kauai,  in  the  dry  districts  and  gulches  below  Kaholuamano  about  2500  feet 
above  sea  level,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  company  with  Cryptocarya  Mannii, 
Hibiscus  Waimeae,  Urera  sp.,  Xylosma  Hawaiiense  (Maua),  Osmaiilhus  sand- 
tvicensis,  the  native  olive,  Olopua  or  Pua,  and  others.  The  tree  is  conspicuous 
from  the  distance  on  account  of  its  large  and  very  dark-green  leaves;  the  wood, 
like  that  of  the  other  species,  is  soft,  and  trees  are  never  cut  for  the  sake  of  the 
wood.  The  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  globose  heads,  are  very  fragrant  and 
not  altogether  unattractive.  On  Lanai,  where  it  does  not  grow  to  such  a  height  aa 
on  Kaiiai,  it  associates  with  Eauwolfia  sandwicejisis,  Sideroxylon  sp,,  Suttonia 
Lanaiensis,  etc.,  and  thrives  best  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet,  on  the  dry 
ridges  of  Kaiholena  and  Mahana  valleys.  It  has  also  been  recorded  from  Molokai 
and  Maui.  The  Aula  flowers  usually  during  the  summer  months,  from  June  to 
August,  though  fruits,  which  have  the  same  properties  as  the  Papala  kepau,  may 
be  seen  together  with  flowers  on  one  and  the  same  tree.  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  largest  leafed  specimens  the  writer  observed  on  the  lava 
flelds  of  Kapua,  S.  Kona,  Hawaii,  where  it  is  a  small  tree. 

The  wood  is  verj'  light  when  dry  and  very  porous;  the  branches  are  very 
brittle  and  break  easily, 

Pisonia  inermis  Forst. 
Papala  kepau. 
{Plates  52,  53.) 

PISONIA   INERMia   Forst.    Prodr.    (177(1)    75.    no.    3fl7;-Seen].    Fl.    Vit.    (1866)    195.— 
P.   inemiis   var.  l«locarpa  Ubd.   Fl.   Haw.  1b1.    (ISSS)   369. — P.   grandla   B.   Brown 
Prodr.   Nov.   Holl.    (1810)    422;-H.   Mann    Prop.   Am.    Acad.   VII    (1867)    197;— 
Ileimerl  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  1.  b,  (1889)  29,— P.  procera,  Bertero,  mss. 
in  Guiil,   Zeph.  Tait.   (1837)   39;— Delles.   Icon.  Select.  III.  t,   87.— P.  Brnnoniaiut 
Eiidl.  Fl.  Norf,  (1K33)  43.  n.  88;— F.  Bauer,  Illuat.  PI.  Norf,  t.  145.- P.  nmljelll- 
fera  Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.  (1892)   268  et  Fl.  Polyn,  Frane.   (1893) 
157,  ei  parte. 
Leaves  opposite,  elliptico   or  obovate   oblong  8   to   14  cm   long,,  3   to  8   cm   wide,  on 
petioles  of  15  to  20  mm,  bluntly  acuminate,  contracted  at  the  base,  thin;  flowers  mostly 
hermapbrodite  in  a  loose  open  panicle  of  15  to  35  cm  in  lengtii;  perigone  pale,  4  to  6  mm, 
tubular  funnel  shaped,  the  spreading  limb  entire,  plaited  with  5  to  ID  crenatures;  stamens 
8  to  12  exsertcd;  style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  stigma  oblique,  not  fringed;  fruiting  peri- 
gone fusiform  35  mm  loag,  5, ribbed. 

This  tree,  as  well  as  Pisonia  umbellifera,  is  known  to  the  natives  aa  Papala 
Kepau  (kepnu  being  the  general  name  for  substances  such  as  tar,  pitch,  etc.), 
on  account  of  the  viscid  glue  which  exudes  from  the  fruits.  It  is  a  small  tree  15 
to  18  feet  high,  with  elliptical-oblong  thin  leaves;  it  differs  from  the  other  two 
species  in  its  large,  loose  panicle  and  in  the  flowers,  which  have  the  perigone  not 
parted  but  entire.  It  inhabits  the  dry  or  semi-dry  districts.  It  may  be  found  in 
gulches  back  of  Makawao,  Island  of  Maui,  in  company  with  Pclea  cinerea,  Xan- 
thorylum  sp.,  Pseudomorus  Bnmnonlana,  etc,  as  well  as  on  the  lava  fields  of 
Auahi,  crater  of  Haleakala.  On  Hawaii  it  grows  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lava  fields 
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PI80NIA  INEBMIS  Fote.t. 

Papala  kepau. 

Growing  in  the  Kipuka  Puaiilii,  near  Volrano  Kilniioa.  Hawaii;  elevation  4000  feet. 
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in  KoDa,  slope  of  Mt.  Hualalai,  elevation  2000  feet,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Maima 
Loa,  land  of  Keauhou,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  near  Kilauea  volcano;  on  the 
Parker  Ranch  near  Waimea,  and  also  on  Iilolokai. 

The  fruits  of  this,  as  well  as  other  species,  were  used  by  the  natives  for  catch- 
ing birds,  and  was  spoken  of  as  the  "he  kepau  kapili  manu,"  or  bird  lime.  The 
wood  is  very  soft  and  of  no  value.  Pisonia  inermis  extends  over  the  Society,  Gam- 
bier,  Fiji,  and  Tonga  groups,  as  well  as  Australia  and  Ceylon.  It  forms  part  of 
the  beach  forests  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  The  fresh  leaves  are  used  in  India 
medicinally  to  subdue  elepbantiac  indammation  in  the  legs  or  other  parts.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called  "Para-para"  by  the  northern 
Maoris. 

LAURACEIAE. 

The  family  Lauraceae  is  distributed  over  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  It  consists  of  39  genera,  with  about  950  species.  The 
genus  Cassitha,  also  occurring  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  the  only  genus  with 
parasitic  species,  which  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  Dodder  or  Cuscuta  species. 

In  these  islands  only  one  genus  (Cryptocarya)  has  a  single  arborescent  repre- 
sentative, which  is  peculiar  to  Kanai  and  the  Waianae  range  of  Oahu, 

CRYPTOCARYA  R,  Br. 

Flowers  heTmaphrodite,  Tube  of  perianth,  after  flowerioK,  constricted.  Staminodia 
of  tlie  4  circles  ovate,  shortly  stipitate.  Fruit  dry,  but  entirely  enclosed  within 
the  fleshy  periantheal  tubes.  Testa  of  the  seed  hardly  separable  from  pericarp.  Flowers 
small  in  short  axillary  panicles.      Trees  with  alternate  peunincrved  leaves. 

The  genus  Cryptocarya,  which  consists  of  about  40  species,  reaches  its  best  de- 
velopment in  South-east  Asia,  especially  Java  and  the  Sunda  Islands.  A  few  oc- 
cur in  South  Africa,  nine  in  tropical  Australia  and  a  single  one  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Ten  species  are  American,  especially  Brazilian.  To  this  genus  belongs 
Ci:  moschala  Mart.,  the  American  nutmeg. 

Cryptocarya  Mannii  Hbd. 

HoHo. 

ORTFTOOABYA  HANHn  Hbd.  Fl.  Han.  Isl.  (I88S)  3g2;-Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Mar.  Pac. 

Vn.   (1892)   278;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.   (1807)   826.— Or«odapllne7  Mann  in   Proc. 

Am.  Ac.  VII.  (1867)  199. 
Brandies  angular,  the  young  leaves  and  inflorescence  silky  with  a  brownish  tomentiim; 
leaves  thick  curiaceous,  glabrate,  oblong  T  to  10  em  long,  30  to  40  mm  wide,  obtuse,  nar- 
rowing at  the  base,  the  flat  midrib  prolonged  into  a  flat  margined  petiole  of  S  to  16  mm; 
panicles  or  racemes  axillary,  12  to  IS  mm  long,  few  flowered;  flowers  hermaphrodite; 
perianth  silky  outside  and  within,  funnel  shaped  4  to  5  mm;  lobes  G  in  two  series,  the 
inner  ones  larger,  rounded;  stamens  9  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  S  outer  ones  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  lobes  and  shorter,  anthers  longer  than  the  broad  hairy  fllamenta;  the  3 
inner  anthers  exlrorse,  ovoid,  alternating  with  broad  triangular  stamiuodia.  Ovary 
free,  ovoid;  style  short  obtuse;  drupe  ovoid  globose,  bluish-black,  about  16  mm  long, 
IS-ribbed,  the  thin  putamen  closely  adherent  to  the  perianth;  seed  with  thin  testa;  the 
drupa  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  perianth. 
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BaouSSAISIA  PELLUCIDA  Gaud. 

Eanawan  and  Pualianni. 

Male  and   female  branch,  the  latter   with   mature   fruits;   reduced. 
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The  Holio  is  a  very  common  tree  in  the  forests  of  the  leeward  side  of  Kauai, 
where  it  associates  with  Bobea  Mannii  {Ahakea),  Elaeocarpus  bifidiis  (Kalia),  Al- 
pkitonia  excelsa  {Kauila),  and  others.  It  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  reaching  a 
height  of  20  to  30  feet,  but  rarely  more.  The  trunk  is  somewhat  rough  and  not 
exceeding  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  It  inhabits  the  drier  districts  of  Kauai  at 
an  elevation  of  3000  to  4000  feet,  is  light-loving  and  therefore  mostly  found  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  forests.  Mr.  Forbes  has  found  this  tree,  which  was  thought 
to  be  peculiar  to  Kauai,  on  the  Waianae  range  of  Oahu,  whose  vegetation  is  verj' 
similar  to  that  of  Kauai.  Nothing  could  be  ascertained  from  the  natives  as  to 
the  uses  of  this  tree.     Even  the  name  Holio  was  not  known  to  many  of  them. 

SAXIFRAGACEAE 

The  family  Saxifragaceae,  which  consists  of  69  genera  and  about  581  species,  is 
very  widely  distributed  from  tropical  Asia  to  Africa  and  Australia,  also  in 
America  and  insular  r^ons.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  family  is  represented 
by  a  single  endemic  genus  with  two  species,  which  belong  to  the  section  Ilydran- 
geoideae,  as  it  is  a  relative  and  representative  of  the  well-known  Hydrangea. 

BROUSSAISIA  Gaud. 

Flowers  tbroagh  abortion  uniBexual.  Male  flowers  with  flat  rereptacle,  5  lanceolate 
sepals,  and  5  valvate  petals.  Stameos  10,  with  tbick  subulate  filaments,  ovate  anthers,  and 
sterile  gynoeceum.  Female  flowers  witb  cup-sliaped  to  ovoid  receptacle,  triangular  sepals, 
and  amatl  acale-Iike  petals,  witbout  stamens.  Ovarj'  inferior,  five-celled;  ovules  numerous 
on  thick  bipartite  placentas,  with  thick  style  and  tbiek  5-lobed  stigma.  Berry  globose, 
flesby,  many  seeded.  Trees  with  thick  densely  tomentose  terete  branches,  opposite  or 
whorled  serrate  leaves,  and  small  flowers  arranged  in  terminal  corymbs. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 


Broussaista  arguta  Gaud. 

Kanawau  and  Puahanui. 

BROTT88AI8IA  ABGUTA  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Uranie  (1826,  1S30)  479-80  t.  69;— DC.  Prodr. 
IV,  (1830)  17;— Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot.  Beecb.  (1832)  84;  — Endl.  PI.  Suds.  (1836) 
no.  141T;— A.  Gray  Bot.  U.  8.  E.  E.  (1854)  683.  t.  87;— H.  Mann,  Proc.  Am.  Acad. 
VII.  (1867)  165,  et  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1867)  240;— Mrs.  Sinclair  Indig.  Fl.  Haw.  lal. 
(1885)  pi.  36  (is  not  B.  pf/dirtrfn) ;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Tsl.  (1888)  120;— Del  Cast. 
III.  Fl.  Ina.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  1(53;— Engler  in  Engl,  et  Prantl.  Pflzfam.  III. 
2.  a.  (1891)   77;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  lal  (1897)  828. 

Leaves  op|>oBite  (never  ternate)  obovate  oblong,  slightly  acuminate,  closely  serrate, 
gradually  tapering  into  a  thick  fleshy  petiole  which  is  dilated  at  tbe  base,  coriaceous  gla- 
brous, quite  opaque,  dark  green  above  with  impressed  veins  which  are  shortly  hirsute; 
corymb  5  to  7  cm  in  height  and  about  10  cm  in  width,  hiraute,  tbe  branches  subtended  by 
foliaceous  sessile  bracts  of  12  to  2.5  mm,  tbe  bractlets  smaller,  caducous;  male  flowers: 
petals  greenish-blue,  spreading  triangular,  coriaceous,  much  longer  than  the  acute  sepals; 
stamens  exserted;  female  flowers  calyx  ovoid,  the  narrow  acute  teeth  2  mm,  petals  scale- 
like,  1  mm,  ovary  adnate  to  about  %  of  its  length;  berry  dark  red,  globose  with  a  free 
conical  apej,  with  distinct  persistent  style  and  crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth  and  petals; 
seed  Mi  mm. 
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Saxifragaceae. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  or  shrubs  which  the  traveler  will  meet  in 
the  Hawaiian  rain  forests.  It  occurs  in  all  the  islands  of  the  group  at  elevations 
of  1000  to  3000  feet.  It  is  conspicuous  by  its  dark  green  shiny  leaves,  and  when 
in  fruit  it  is  not  at  all  unattractive.  The  native  name  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  species,  is  Puahanui  and  Kanawau.  It  is  never  found  in  the  dry  districts, 
but  is  confined  to  the  rain  forests,  where  precipitation  is  heavy.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  species  by  its  small  eorjTnb  and  opposite  leaves,  which 
are  not  transparent. 

Broussaisia  pellucida  Gaud. 
Pualianui. 
{Plate  54.) 

BROUSSAISIA  PELLUOIDA  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Bon.  (1844-52)  pi.  9.  (exclus.  fig.  11  &  12);— 
Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.   (1888)   121;-Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  VI   (1890)   163;— Engl,  in 
Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  HI.  2.  a.   (18B1)   77. 
Leaves  wborled,   ternate,   narrower,  4   to   6   cm   in   width;   corymb  larger  and   more 

open;   male  floncrs:   calyx   about   2   mm;   petals  4   mm,  reddish;   female  flawers:   ealycine 

lobea  short  dentiform,  not  longer  than  the  petaloid  spales;  ovary  adnate  only  in  the  lower 

half;  berry  smaller,  the  stigma  sessile  on  the  free  conical  apex. 

This  species  is  certainly  quite  distinct  from  B.  arguta,  but  is  not  confined  to 
Puna,  Hawaii,  as  it  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  but  at  higher  elevations 
than  B.  arguta.  This  latter  species  practically  goes  not  higher  than  3000  to  3500 
feet,  while  the  other  species  takes  its  place  up  to  5000  and  nearly  6000  feet  eleva- 
tion. It  differs  from  B.  arguta  in  the  larger  female  corymb,  which  is  more  open 
and  almost  as  long  as  broad,  while  the  male  corymb  is  smaller  and  denser.  A 
characteristic  is  the  ternate  leaves,  which  are  not  as  broad  as  in  B.  arguta,  and 
are  perfectly  pellucid,  a  characteristic  not  found  in  B.  arguta,  whose  leaves  are 
opaque.  All  these  characteristics  are  constant;  Gaudichaud's  plate  in  Bot,  Voy. 
Bonite  is  most  excellent  and  shows  at  a  glance  the  specific  distinction  from  B. 
arguta.     (Excluding  figures  11  and  12.) 

The  figs.  11  and  12  in  Gaudichaud's  plate  certainly  do  not  represent  B.  pellu- 
cida as  the  stigmas  in  all  specimens  examined  are  sessile  and  not  raised  on  a 
columnar  stj'le  as  is  the  case  in  B.  argtita.  As  no  text  was  published  with  the 
plate,  they  perhaps  were  introduced  for  comparison. 

The  native  names  for  this  and  the  previous  species  are  Puahanui  and  Kanawau. 
It  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  and  is  not  confined  to  Puna,  Hawaii,  as 
;Hven  by  Hillebrand.  The  writer  collected  it  on  the  high  plateau  of  Kauai  and  at 
the  summit  of  Waialeale,  on  the  same  island :  on  Haleakala,  Maui,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  rain  forests  at  an  elevation  of  4(KX)  to  6000  feet.  It  is  found  on  all 
the  mountains  of  Hawaii,  Mauna  Loa,  Kau,  Huatalai,  South  and  North  Kona,  Ha- 
makua,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  Kohala  Mountains.  The  red  berries  are  much 
sought  for  by  the  native  birds. 

It  is  a  small  tree,  but  often  a  shrub  with  stout  and  soft  branches  which  are 
hirsute  at  their  ends. 
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PITTOSPORACEAE. 

With  the  eiception  of  the  genus  Pittosporum.  this  family  is  exclusively  Aus- 
tralian. It  consists  of  9  genera,  8  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Australia.  The 
genus  Pittospornm  is  distributed  over  the  tropics  of  the  old  world,  from  tropical 
and  extra-tropical  South  Africa  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  reaches  its 
northern  boundary  in  Japan  and  from  there  to  the  Canary  Islands.  Its  position 
in  the  natural  system  has  been  a.  varied  one,  as  the  relationship  of  this  family 
to  other  plant  families  has  been  rather  a  m^'sterj'.  Pax,  in  his  treatise  in  Engler 
&  Prantl,  places  it  near  the  Hamamelidaceae,  in  common  with  which  it  has  the 
resin  ducts. 

PITTOSPORUM  Banks. 

Calj'x  lobes  free  or  uniteil  at  the  base,  petals  sometimes  united;  Htamioa  subulate; 
anthers  erect.  Ovary  seaaile  or  shortly  stipitate,  incompletely  2,  rarely  3-5celled.  Style 
short.  Capsule  often  laterally  compresse'l,  with  coriaceous  or  woody  valves.  Seeds  smooth 
or  rugose,  covered  witb  a  vis<;ouB  resinous  milky  white  pulp.  Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees, 
glabrous  or  tomentose.  Leaves  entire  or  dentate,  often  crowded  in  spurious  whorls. 
Flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes,  panicles  or  clustors. 

The  genus  consists  of  more  than  70  species,  find  is  distributed  from  Africa 
to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  in  Fiji,  Timor,  New  Guinea  and  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  they  have  reached  a  wonderful  development.  The  species  are 
dependent  on  the  insects  for  pollination.  The  flowers  of  the  Hawaiian  species 
are  dimorphous;  that  is,  they  are  of  two  kinds — fertile  and  sterile.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  render  the  exact  limitation  of  each  species,  which  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  writer  has  found  capsules  belonging  to  three  different  species  on  a 
single  inflorescence,  on  a  tree  found  on  the  island  of  Lanai.  Hillebrand,  who 
had  no  mature  capsules  of  each  species,  but  of  only  a  few,  based  his  key  to  the 
species  on  the  flowers.  Ten  species  were  originally  described,  to  which  number 
the  writer  has  added  three  new  ones. 

KEY  TO  THE  8PECIES. 

Inflorescence  axillary  or  caiiline. 

Leaves    glabrous;    flowers    white    or    cream-colored,    the    raceme    pedunculate,    seeds 
smooth. 
Flowers  pedicellate. 

Sepals   ovate,   capsule   smooth   or   occasionally   roughened,   leaves   spathu- 

late  to  oblong  lanceolate P.  {0al9rDiii 

Sepals  lanceolate  acute  or  subulate,  capsule  rough. 

Pedicels  and  peduncle  very  long,  leaves  acuminate.  ..      P.  Acomliiatcilll 

Pedicels  short,  leaves  thick  dark  green  rounded P.  spathtlUtlUU 

Flowers  sessile  or  glomerate  at  the  end  of  a  long  peduncle. ...     P.  Blomeratiuii 
Leaves  tomentose,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  flowers  subsessile  or  pedicellate;   seeds  often 
rough  at  the  back. 

Flowers  small  in  a  sessile  cluster;  capsule  smooth P.  teniilii&Iloide» 

Flowers  larger  on  a  distinct  peduncle,  capsule  smooth P.  c&ollflonun 

Flowers  glomerate  pedicellate,  capsule  very  large  5  to  7  cm  long,  smooth 

P.  Hosmert 
Flowers  pedicellate,  capsule  small,  rough,  densely  tomentose,   leaves  strongly 
curved P.  Oayaiinm 
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PITTOSPOBUM  OLABBUU  Hook,  et  Ato. 
Hoawa. 

Fruitiog  branch  about  onebalf  natural  size. 
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Pittosporaceae. 

Inflorescence  terminal,  axillury  and  eaulioe. 
Leaves  glabrous,  seeds  amootb. 

Flowers  large  pedicellate,  capsule  rough,  glabrous P.  Inslgne 

Leaven  tomentose,  seeds  smooth. 

Flowers  large,  capsule  bluish  glaui-ous,  deeply  wriahled F.  Hawallense 

Flowers  subsessile,  capsule  small,  quadrangular  smooth P.  K&iuitaue 

Leaves  tomentose,  seeds  rough. 

Flowers  nearly  always  terminal,  capsule  rough,  tomentose P.  confsrtUlomin 

Pittosponun  glabrum  Hook,  et  Am. 
Hoawa. 
(Plate  55.) 
PTETOSPOBnM  OLABEUU  Hook,  et  Am.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)  110;— End.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836) 
no.   1585;— Gray,   Bot.   U.   S.   E.   E.    (1854)    329;- H.   Mann,   Proc.   Am.   Ae.   VII. 
(1807)  161  et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1887)  125;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  IbI.  (1888)   23;— Del  Cast. 
III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI  (1890)   110;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.   (1897)  820. 
A    small   tree   glabrous    throughout;    only   the   youug   shoots    pubescent;    leaves    tbin 
coriaceous,  on  slender  branches,  in  loose  wborls;  spathulate  to  ovate  oblong  or  oblauceolate, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  petiole,  the  apex  obtuse,  rounded  or  acumioate;  peduncles 
termiual,  axillary  or  below  the  leaves,  corymbose  racemose,  6  to  12  flowered;  sepals  ovate 
neute  3   mm,  glabrous;   corolla  12  mm,  white  or  cream -colored,  the  spreading   tips  4   mm 
long;  stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube;   style  twice  the  length  of  the  glabrous  ovary; 
stigma  truncate;  capsule  subglobose  smooth,  or  rough,  (wrinkled)  two  to  three  valved,  the 
valves  coriaceous,  25  mm  in  diam.;  seeds  Bmootb,  angular. 

This  ia  a  variable  species  and  presumably  occurs  on  the  whole  Koolau  range. 
It  was  collected  by  the  writer  in  Manoa  and  Pauoa  valleys,  also  in  Nuuanu  Val- 
ley, on  Konahuanui,  Mt.  Olympus,  and  especially  Palolo  Valley,  where  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly commoD.  In  Niu  Valley  occurs  a  plant  which  agrees  fairly  well  with 
those  from  the  mountains  back  of  Honolulu ;  the  leaves  are  little  shorter  and  not 
acuminate,  neither  are  the  capsules  rough,  but  smooth  and  more  or  less  oblong 
rather  than  subglobose.     It  must,  however,  be  referred  to  this  species. 

It  is  a  small  tree  15  to  20  feet  high  and  is  peculiar  to  the  rain,  as  well  as  the 
drier  forests  of  the  main  mountain  range  of  the  island  of  Oahu  at  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet. 

Pittosponun  acuminatum  Mann. 
Hoawa  or  PapahekUi. 
FITTOSPOBUM  ACUMINATUM  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII  (1867)  152,  et  Fl    Haw.  Isl. 
(1867)    125;— Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.   Isl.   (1888)   22;— Del   Cast.   111.  Fl.   Ina.   Mnr.   Pacif. 
Vr.  (1890)   110;— Pax  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  2  a  (1891)   111;— Heller 
PI.  Haw  Isl.   (1897)   828, 
Leaves    chartaceous,    oblanceolate-acuminate,    perfectly    glabrous,    S    to    20    cm    long, 
2  to  4  cm  wide,  gradually  merging  into  a  short  petiole  of  about  1  cm;  axillary  pedunelei* 
very  slender  2.C  to  B  cm  witli  flower,  with  fruit  8  cm.  corymbose -racemose,  the  peduncle  and 
pedicels  hirsute,  bracts  subulate;  flowers  very  fragrant,  5  to  12  or  even  more,  pn  pedicels 
of  7  to  20  mm,  sepals  very  narrow  subulate,  pubescent,  petals  cream  colored,  [itamens  as 
long  as  the  tube,  anthers  sagittate;  style  slender,  as  long  as  the  corolla,  often  exserted, 
stigma  capitate;   capsule  subglobose,  tomentose,  rugose   (wrinkled),  seeds  black,  minutely 
tuberculate. 

A  very  handsome,  graceful  tree  with  beautiful  cream-colored,  fragrant  flowers. 
Tree  about  18  to  20  feet  high.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species  and  differs  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  Hawaiian  Pittosporums  in  the  slender  long  peduncles  and 
pedicels. 
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Wawra  in  Flora  writes  that  P.  acuminatum,  described  by  Tktanii,  may  belong 
to  the  group  of  P.  termi»alioides.  This  view  the  writer  does  not  share  with 
Wawra,  but  be  thinks  it  to  be  closer  to  P.  insigne  var.  ff  Hbd.  However,  it  is 
quite  a  distinct  species.  Specimens  were  collected  by  the  writer  on  Kauai,  to 
which  island  the  tree  is  peculiar.  It  is  plentiful  at  Halemanu,  and  Kaholua- 
mano  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  where  it  grows  in  the  drier  forests  or  on  ex- 
posed ridges.  It  was  also  observed  above  Makaweli  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet. 
Specimens  from  this  locality  diflfer  somewhat  from  those  of  the  higher  elevations 
in  being  ranch  stouter,  and  in  having  coriaceous  instead  of  chartaceous  leaves. 

Pittosporum  spathulatum  Mann. 
Hoawa. 

(Plate  56.) 

PITTOSPORUM   SPATHULATUM   Mann.   Proc.   Am.   Ac.   VII.    (1S67)    151,   et   PI.   Haw. 

Ib!    (1867)   125;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl,   (1888)  24;— Del  Caat.  III.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac. 

VI.    (1890)    111;— Pax    in    Engl,   et   Prantl.   Pflzfam.    III.    2.   a.    (1891)    111.— P. 

temlnsUoideB   Planch,   var.   spattanlatnin   Grav,   Bot.    U.   S.    E.   E.    (1851)    231;  — 

Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  169. 
Braoclies  stiff,  densely  folioae,  the  leaves  dark  green,  sub- coriaceous  glabrous,  cuneate 
or  obovate-Bpathulate,  gradually  narrowing  from  an  obtuse  and  rounded  apes  into  a  short 
jietiole  of  1  to  1.5  em;  6  to  12  fm  long,  2  to  4  cm  wide;  inflorescence  axillary  with  a  yel- 
lowish pubescence;  peduncle  very  short,  about  G  mm  or  more,  pedicels  of  the  same  length; 
sepals  ovate-elongate,  obtuse  or  acute,  sparingly  pubescent;  stamens  shorter  than  tbe  tube, 
anthers  sagittate;  ovary  densely  tomeotose.  style  the  length  of  the  ovary,  stigma  capi- 
tate; capsule  glabrous  when  old,  subquadrangular,  deeply  furrowed  or  riincinate,  seeds 
smooth. 

A  tree  of  15  to  18  feet  in  height,  occurrinir  in  the  rain  forests  of  Oahu,  espe- 
cially in  the  Koolau  range.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  not  variable  species,  as  its 
characteristics  are  ijuite  constant.  It  is  a  rather  handsome,  though  somber, 
plant,  and  is  conspicuous  from  a  distance  un  account  of  its  dark  green  foliage. 
It  is  quite  common  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Konahuanui,  elevation  3000  feet,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Punaluu,  Waiahole,  and  Waikane.  In  the  upper  forests  of 
Oahu  it  takes  the  place  of  P.  glabntm,  which  grows  up  to  2000  feet  elevation. 
Horace  Mann 's  specimens  came  from  Kaata  Mt.,  Waianae  range. 
Pittosporum  glomeratum  Hbd. 
Hoawa. 

—Del  Cast.  I.  c,  p.  110;— 

Leal  whorls  at  intervals  of  5  to  10  cm,  the  young  shoots  cinereous -pubescent;  leaves 
apathulate  elongate,  15  to  25  cm  x  2.5  to  5.5  cm,  acuminate  or  obtuse,  gradually  narrow- 
ing into  a  petiole  of  25  mm  or  leas,  chartaceous  glabrous;  peduncle  axillary  25  to  32  mm, 
bracteate,  with  a  dense  cluster  of  almost  sessile  flowers  at  tbe  npex,  pubescent,  the  lanceo- 
late bracts  3  to  6  mm;  sepals  ovate,  obtuse  2  to  3  mm,  tomentose;  corolla  wbite;  with  a 
tube  of  10  mm;  ovary  tomentose;  capsule  and  seeds  as  in  P,  glabrum. 

A  small  tree  occurring  at  the  eastern  end  of  Oahn  in  Wailupe  Valley.  Ilille- 
brand  also  describes  a  variety  fi.  actdisevala  from  the  same  region,  evidently  a 
slight  variation. 

The  species  comes  very  close  to  P.  glabnim  and  is  perhaps  only  a  form  of  it 
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Pittosporum  tertninalioides  Planch. 

Hoauia. 

(Plate  57.) 

PirTOSFOEUM  lEBHINAIJOIDES  Plancb.  in  Herb.  Hook,— A.  Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E. 
(1854)  231;— H.  Mann  Proc.  Aead.  VII.  (1867)  151;— et  Fl.  Haw.  lel.  (1867) 
123;- Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Itl.  (IfiSS)  24;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  M»r.  Pae.  VI  (1890) 
111. — P.  glabratnin  Putter!,  Syn.  Pittosp.  11.  (pro  parte  non  Hook,  et  Arn.). 

A  small  tree,  with  stiff  branches;  leaves  crowded  near  the  ends  of  tba  branches, 
chartaceouB  to  thick  coriaceouH,  the  upper  side  wrinkled  with  a  close  net-work,  the  lower 
side  pubescent  or  glabrous  when  old,  obovate  to  spatliulate,  or  oblong,  rounded  at  the  apex 
or  bluntly  acuminate  with  revolutc  margins.  7  to  10  cm  long,  2.5  to  3  cm  wide  on  a. 
petiole  of  15  to  20  mm;  inflorescence  terminal,  axillary  or  ceuline,  short  tomentOBs,  the 
thick  peduncle  about  2  to  10  mm  long,  the  flowers  snbsessile;  sepals  ovate  tomentose,  4 
mm,  corolla  cream -colored,  the  tube  short.  3  rnoi,  its  lobes  half  as  long;  stamens  half  the 
length  of  the  tube;  ovary  tomentose,  style  of  the  same  length  as  ovary,  the  two  lobes 
of  the  stigma  spreading;  capsule  quadrangular  to  oblong,  tomentose,  flattened,  about  25 
mm  each  way,  with  a  longitudinal  median  groove;  seeds  rough,  dull. 

This  species  occurs  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  in  the  scrub  forest  at  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet  and  again  in  the  scrub  forests  or  open  country  at  7000  feet  eleva- 
tion. On  Iklaui  the  writer  collected  specimens  on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  dis- 
trict of  Kahikinui,  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet, 
which  belong  to  this  species.  It  dilTers  from  the  Hawaii  plants  in  the  leaves 
only,  which  are  of  much  thinner  texture,  being  ehartaceous  and  having  rather 
indistinct  veins,  while  in  the  plants  from  Kona  and  Kan,  Hawaii,  the  veins  are 
very  strong  and  prominent.  The  specimen  figured  came  from  East  Maui, 
southern  slopes  of  Haleakala,  where  it  crew  on  the  rough  aa  flows  along  the  gov- 
ernment road.  It  is  a  small  tree,  15  to  18  feet  in  height,  with  a  small  trunk 
about  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Pittosporum  caiUiflorum  Mann. 
Hoauia, 

PITTOSFOBITM  OAUIiIFLOBUM  Mann  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)  131,  et  Fl.  Haw. 
Isl.  (1867)  124;- Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  I68;-Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  24;— 
Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI  (1890)  110(-rax  in  Engl,  et  Prantl.  Pflzfam. 
III.  2.  a.  {1891)  111. 

A  I00SCI3-  branching  tree;  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  stiff  stout  branches, 
coriaceous,  closely  areolate  above,  elongate-obovate  or  cuneate  15  to  20  cm  long.  5  to  7.5 
cm  wide,  rounded  or  shortly  apiculate,  gradually  narrowing  into  a  petiole  of  12  mm,  pale 
green,  densely  covered  underneath  with  a  soft  fawn  or  pale  lemon  colored  tomentum; 
flowers  caulino  on  the  bare  branches  below  the  leaves,  peduncle  4  to  8  mm,  bearing  at  the 
end  8  to  12  snbsessile  flowers;  bracts  5  mm;  sepals  3  mm,  ovate  obtuse,  tomentose;  corolla 
cream  colored,  with  a  tube  of  8  to  10  mm;  stamens  half  as  long,  with  sagittate  anthers; 
ovary  tomentose,  the  stigma  capitate,  2-lobed;  capsule  thick  woody,  the  flattened  valves 
with  a  median  furrow  and  transverse  waves  IS  to  2.i  mm,  with  the  endoearp  pate  orange; 
seeds  flat  angular,  crenulate  or  tubercular  at  the  back  and  edges. 

A  tree  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
first  collected  by  H.  Mann  on  the  Waianae  range,  on  Mt.  Kaala,  and  by  Hille- 
brand  in  Makaleha  Valley  of  the  same  ranee. 
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The  writer  is  not  acqiiaiated  with  this  species.  Ilillebrand  records  three  va- 
rieties of  this  species  as  follows :  p.  var.  futvum,  Oahu,  Ewa  to  Waialiia;  y.  var. 
from  Mt.  Kaala,  and  finally  J  var.  flocculosum,  also  from  Mt.  Kaala. 

It  is  exceedingly  difBeult  properly  to  diagnose  the  Hawaiian  species  of  Pitto- 
sponim  and  more  so  the  varieties.  Pittosporum  terminalioides  has  all  possible 
intermediates  finally  approaching  P.  confertiffonim.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  the  latter.  The  two  species,  together  with  Pittosporum  Hosmeri, 
have  tuberculate  seeds  in  common,  while  all  the  other  species  have  the  seeds 
smooth  and  shining.  P.  Gayanum  also  belongs  to  this  group  as  far  as  foliage  is 
concerned,  but  the  seeds  are  smooth  and  not  tuberculate. 

The  writer  has  abundant  material,  but  even  so,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them  specifically,  as  all  seem  to  run  very  much  into  each  other. 

P.  glabrum  is  very  close  to  P.  glomeratum  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
sepals  and  pedicellate  flowers,  a  characteristic  which  can  not  be  very  well  relied 
upon,  as  both  forma  occur  often  on  one  and  the  same  plant.  The  capsules  of  P. 
conferliflorum  from  the  various  localities  have  all  possible  shapes  and  forms,  but 
can  not  be  separated  successfully  into  varieties.  It  will  have  to  remain  a  poly- 
morphous species. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that  he  has  gathered  much  material 
from  localities  from  where  Pittosporums  had  never  been  recorded.  Some  of 
them  undoubtedly  are  new,  but  owing  to  incomplete  specimens,  as  the  wanting 
of  flowera,  or  mature  capsules,  the  writer  thinks  it  advisable  not  to  include  them 
in  this  already  voluminous  book,  but  rather  to  wait  for  additional  material  and 
then  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  very  variable  group  of  plants. 

Pittosporuin  Hosmeri  Rock. 
Aawa  hiia  kukui. 

r  (1910)  297  pi,  1,  et  Eept.  Board 

Braucbes  stout,  young  alioot  pubescent,  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  tlie  branohes, 
Bub coriaceous,  glabrous  above,  nnnkled  with  a  close  network,  densely  tomentose  under- 
neath with  a  light  to  dark  brown  wool,  young  leaves  covered  on  both  sides,  entire  with 
revolute  margins,  10  to  26  cm  long,  3  to  6  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2  to  3  cm;  inflorescence 
axillary  and  cauline,  a  corymbose  raceme,  the  tomentose  peduncle  2  to  3  cm,  bracteate, 
the  peduncle  surrounded  at  tbe  base  with  numerous  linear  subulate  bracts,  sepals  tomen- 
tose, ovate  acute  4  mm  lonj;;  corolla  cream-colored,  the  tube  about  8  to  10  mm  lon(;,  tbe 
lobes  a  mm,  ovate,  with  prominent  veins;  stamens  as  long  as  the  tube,  anthers  oblong; 
ovary  tomentose,  ovoid-oblong,  the  utyle  nearly  twice  as  long,  slightly  exserted;  capsule 
tomentose  when  young,  glabrous  and  smooth  when  mature,  valves  wooiiy,  oblong  to  sub- 
quadrangular  55  to  '5  mm  long,  40  to  5o  mm  wide,  and  ubout  45  mm  thick,  opening  into 
two  to  four  valves,  with  a  longitudinal  median  groove,  endocarp  bright  orange  colored, 
seeds  arranged   alternately   in   two   rows   on   each   placenta,  black,   rugose   6   to   7   i 


It  is  a  medium-sized  tree  18  to  25  feet  or  more  in  height  with  stiff  more  or 
leas  ascending  branches ;  it  is  most  remarkable  for  the  enormous  capsules,  which 
are  the  largest  in  the  genus.     The  type  specimen  was  collected  on  the  lava  field 
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of  Fuuwu&waa,  in  North  Kona,  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hualalai,  Hawaii,  on  June  17, 
1909.  Since  that  time  the  writer  visited  again  this  district  and  collected  addi- 
tional material;  moat  of  the  trees  were  then  in  flower.  The  writer  made  also 
extensive  exploration  of  the  forest  siirroundine  Manna  Loa,  especially  the  drier 
districts  in  South  Kona,  which  resemble  Puuwaawaa  greatly  as  far  as  vegetation 
is  concerned.  In  that  latter  locality  the  writer  found  this  species  very  commouj 
and  it  is  certainly  astounding  that  it  has  been  kept  from  our  knowledge  for  so 
long.  The  plants  from  this  latter  locality,  however,  differ  somewhat  from  those 
from  Puuwaawaa,  in  size  of  capsules,  which  are  smaller,  and  in  the  size  of 
leaves,  which  are  much  larger.  The  tree  itself  is  much  smaller  and  more  nearly 
a  shrub,  while  the  trees  at  Puuwaawaa  have  often  a  diameter  of  a  foot  or  so. 

Near  Kilauea  Volcano  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  is  a  small  Kipuka  or  piece 
of  land  of  great  age  which  is  surro\inded  by  rough  (aa)  lava  flows.  The  area 
of  this  Kipuka  is  56  acres ;  on  it  are  to  be  found  not  less  than  42  species  of  trees. 
The  vegetation  is  such  that  one  would  immediately  look  for  Pittosporum,  but  in 
vain.  The  writer  persisted,  however,  to  locate  a  Pittosporum  representative  in 
the  vicinity,  and  after  a  search  of  several  days  found  a  small  triangular  lot  of 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  which  must  have  been  once  upon  a  time  a  part  of  the 
above  Kipuka;  it  was  surrounded  by  enormously  thick  aa  flows,  which  were  cov- 
ered with  stunted  Ohia  lehua  growth,  whilst  in  that  small  pocket  of  land  grew 
Pittosporum  Uosmeri  var.  longifoUa,  together  with  Pelea  and  Xanthoxylvmi. 

The  trees  from  Kilauea  are  identical  with  those  from  Kapua,  S.  Kona,  and 
also  with  specimens  from  the  upper  slopes  of  Hualalai,  from  the  forests  above 
Huehue  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  while  the  typical  Pittosporum  Bosmeri  is 
peculiar  to  Puuwaawaa. 

The  variety  is  here  described  as  follows: 

Var.  longifolia  var.  nov. 
(Plates  58,  59,  60.) 
Leaves  lanceolate- oblong  to  obovate  oblong,  rounded  or  acaminate  at  tfae  ape;;,  lH  to 
40  cm  long,  5  to  9  cm  ivide,  on  petioles  of  2  to  5  cm,  glabrous  above,  densely  covered  under- 
neath with'  an  ochraceous  to  rufous  tomentuni;  flowers  as  in  the  species;  capsules  Bmallai* 
eubsessile,  ID  on  a,  common  peduncle  forming  a  cluster  of  often  12  cm  in  diameter,  cap- 
suleii  globose,  quadrangular  to  oblong,  3-3-4  valved,  the  valves  woody,  4  to  S  cm  long  or 
S  cm  each  way,  glabrous,  smooth,  seeds  as  in  the  species.  Capsule  orange  yellow  when 
mature. 

The  tree  is  quite  common  at  Kapua,  S.  Kona,  Hawaii,  on  the  lava  flows,  but 
does  not  reach  such  a  height  and  size  as  at  Puuwaawaa.  The  trees  of  the  latter 
locality  are  loaded  with  fruit  during  June  and  July,  while  those  of  Kapua  bear 
mature  fruit  during  the  mouth  of  February.  However,  the  fruiting  season  of 
these,  like  nearly  all  the  other  Hawaiian  trees,  can  not  be  relied  upon.  Occurs 
also  at  Kilauea,  and  Hualalai,  Hawaii. 

This  species  with  its  variety  resembles  somewhat  P.  terminaltoides  of  the  same 
regions,  but  has  only  the  roughened  seeds  in  common  with  it. 

The  fruits  of  P.  Bosmeri  and  variety  are  a  source  of  food  for  the  native  crow, 
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Corvus  hawaiiensis  or  Alala,  which  pecks  ODeu  the  large  woody  capsules  and 
feeds  on  the  oily  seeds  within.  The  crow  is  peculiar  to  Kona,  Hawaii.  Nearly 
80%  of  all  the  capsules  of  this  species  examined  by  the  writer  were  eaten  out 
by  these  birds,  which  are  still  very  common. 

Pittosponim  Gayanum  Rock  sp.  no  v. 

(Plate  61.) 

A  small  tree  15  to  18  feet  high  with  a  round  spreading  crown,  or  when  growing  on 
the  high  central  plateau  near  Waialeale  in  the  dense  rain  forest,  n  tree  with  very  few 
straight  ascending  branches;  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  scattereJ, 
obovHte  oblong,  short)}'  acuminate,  with  revolute  margins,  glabrous  above,  veins  very 
promiDeot  impressed,  dark  green  with  dark  brown  or  fulvous  tomentuni  underneath, 
especially  on  the  very  prominent  veins,  the  young  leaves  covered  on  both  sides  with  a 
dark  reddish-brown  wool,  1J5  to  25  cm  long,  4  to  10  cm  wide,  on  Bomowhat  margined 
petioles  of  about  2  cm;  inflorescence  axillary  and  cauline,  peduncle  short,  12  mm,  with 
dark  reddish  brown  tomentum,  bracteate,  bracts  linear  subulate,  woolly  as  well  as  the 
ovate  lo  linear  lanceolate  sepals;  flowers  on  pedicels  of  5  to  10  mm,  sepals  3  mm,  tube 
of  the  cream-colored  corolla  about  10  mm,  the  Jobea  4  mm,  stamens  as  long  as  the  tube, 
anthers  oblong,  style  exserted,  three  times  the  length  of  the  tomentose  ovary;  capsule 
ovoid  to  cordate,  pointed,  densely  tomentose  with  dark  reddish  brown  wool,  about  2  cm 
or  more  in  diam.  the  valves  rugose,  wrinkled;  seeds  angular,  shining  black,  smooth, 
about  5  mm  long. 

This  very  interesting  tree  is  peculiar  to  the  interior,  high  plateau  of  Kauai, 
especially  the  upper  slopes  of  Waialeale.  It  grows  in  the  swamps  and  swampy 
forests  as  well  as  along  streambeds  several  miles  inland  from  Kaholuamauo,  at 
an  elevation  of  4800  to  5000  feet.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  more  open  flat 
swamps  in  company  with  the  thousands  of  LobeUi  macrostachys  at  this  region, 
which  is  constantly  wrapped  in  clouds.  It  is  h  rather  curious  plant,  with  a 
short  trunk  and  perfectly  straight  branches,  which  are  only  few,  three  or  four, 
and  the  large  dark  green  and  brown  foliage.  It  is  a  constant  species  and  grows 
all  over  the  summit  of  Kauai.  It  was  collected  by  the  writer  first  in  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  and  again  in  October,  1909,  in  the  Alakai  snamp  near  the  head  of 
Wainiha.  and  on  Waialeale  October  20,  1911.  The  type  is  8867  in  the  College 
of  Hawaii  Herbarium,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  The  plant  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Francis  Gay  of  Kauai,  whose  kind  hospitality  and  help  in  exploring  the  Kauai 
forests  the  writer  was  fortunate  to  enjoy.  At  the  very  summit  of  Waialeale 
in  the  open  bog  the  writer  found  a  variety  of  this  species  perfectly  glabrous ;  it 
was  a  shrnb  about  5  feet  high,  and  may  be  described  here  as  folloivs : 

Var.  Waialealae  var.  nov. 

Leaves  whorled  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  glabrous  even  the  very  yonng  leaves, 
obovate  oblong,  acuminate'dull  preen  on  both  sides,  S  to  10  em  long,  2  to  3.5  cm  wide, 
contracting  into  a  petiole  of  1  cm;  capsules  2  cm  each  way,  the  valves  deeply  wrinkled 
glabrous,  young  capsules  tomentose,  seeds  as  in  the  species. 

Type  No.  8866  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium,  collected  by  the  writer 
October  10,  1911,  at  the  summit  bog  of  Waialeale,  Kauai,  elevation  5200  feet.  It 
grew  in  company  with  Pelea  Waialealae.  Labordca  Waialealae,  Lobelia  Kauai- 
ensia,  etc. 
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PITTOSPOBmi  INSiaNE  Hbd. 
Uoawa. 

Fruiting  branch,  half  natural  size. 
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PITT03P0Bim  BAWAHENSE  Hbd. 

Hoftwa. 

Showing  fruiting  branch. 
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Pittoaporaeeae. 

Pittosporum  insigne  Hbd. 

Iloawa. 

(Plate  62.) 

PITTOSPORUM  INSIQNE  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (1888)  25;— Del  Cast.  111.  PI,  Ins.  Mar.  Pac. 

VT  (1800)   110;— Pax  in   Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  Ill  2.  a   (1891)   111, 

Leaves    in    distant    whorls,    thlek,    chartaceous,    glabrous,    obov  ate -oblong,    acumiaate 

0  to  12  cm  X  2.5  to  4  cm,  contracting  into  a  short  petiole  of  1  to  2  cm;  Sowers  terminal 

in  the  uppermost  leaf-whorle  and  axillary  or  all  along  the  stem;  inflorescence  a  corymbose 

raceme  (or  in  East  Maui  specimenB  more  or  less  glomerate)  the  flowers  on  pediceU  of  1  to  2 

mm,  the  rliachis  tomentose,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  numerous  linear  bracts  of  5  to  ID 

mm,   bearing   15   to  SS   flowers  on   pedicels   of   4   to   S   mm    (in   specimens   from   the  type 

locality);  sepals  ovate,  acute,  densely  tomentose,  tomentum  light  yellowish,  corolla  large, 

tube   10  to   12  mm,  the  lobes  broad  ovate  about  8  mm;   stamens   half  the   length   of   the 

tube,  style  and  ovary  as  long  as  the  tube,  the  latter  densely  villous;  capsule  oblong  about 

25  mm  long,  deeply  wrinkled,  seeds  smooth. 

A  very  handsome  tree  with  large  cream-colored  flowers!  it  reaches  a  height  of 
about  25  feet  and  has  stiff  ascending  branches.  Hillebrand's  description,  which 
has  been  enlai^ed  iipoQ  to  suit  the  abundant  material  which  is  at  the  writer's 
di8p(^al,  agrees  exactly  with  plants  from  the  type  locality.  It  is  not  uDcommon 
on  West  Maui,  above  Kaanapali,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3500  to  4000  feet, 
where  it  grows  in  the  rain  forest.  It  was  also  collected  by  the  writer  in  lao 
Valley,  on  the  same  island. 

On  East  Maui,  in  the  rain  forest  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  at  an  elevation  of  4000 
feet,  the  writer  met  with  a  Pittosporum  which  he  must  refer  to  this  species, 
though  differing  somewhat  from  the  trees  found  on  West  Maui.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  surprising,  since  all  Hawaiian  Pittosporums  are  very  variable.  The 
East  Maui  plants  differ  from  the  West  Maui  ones  in  the  inflorescence,  which  "s 
shorter  peduncled  and  has  almost  sessile  flowers:  the  latter  agree,  however,  with 
those  from  the  type  locality.  On  the  northern  slope  of  Haleakala,  at  Nahiku, 
on  the  crater  Hinai,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet,  the  writer  met  with  a 
large  number  of  trees  which  will  also  have  to  be  referred  to  this  species;  they 
differ  from  the  type  specimens  in  the  young  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  light 
brown  tomentum,  and  in  some  other  minor  points. 

On  the  same  mountain,  at  2000  feet  elevation,  the  writer  collected  Hillebrand's 
var.  i3  of  this  species,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  long  axillary  pe- 
duncles, which  measure  often  5  em.  and  more.  The  variety  is  a  small  tree,  15  to 
18  feet  in  height. 

Pittosporum  Hawaiiense  Hbd. 

Hoawa. 

(Plate  63.) 

PITTOSPORUM  HAWAIIENSE  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  26;- Del  Cast.  111.  PI.  Ins. 
Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  110;— Pax  in  Engl,  et  Prantl.  Pflzfam.  III.  2,  a  (1891)  111. 
Leaves  scattering  or  in  distant  whorls,  large  obovate-oblong,  acute  strongly  nerved, 
glabrous  on  both  sides  when  old  or  pubescent  underneath,  young  shoots  covered  with  a 
dense  fawn  colored  tomentum  on  both  sides,  thick  chartaceous,  12  to  22  em  long,  5  to  7  cm 
wide,  on  petioles  of  1.5  to  3  cm,  flowers  axillary  or  cauline,  racemose  rarely  terminal  on 
hirsute    peduncles   of    about    15    mm,    pedicels   3    to    7    mm;    sepals    ovate,    triangular    3 
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PTCTOSPOBUM  OOHFEBTIFLOSUM  Gray. 

Fruiting  brnncfa  pinned  againEt  trunk  of  tree,  growing  near  Uliiile!e,  Haleakala,  Maui; 

elevation  about  (iOOO  feet. 
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Pittosporaeeae. 

mm,  bracts  ovate  lanceolate  S  to  8  mm;  tube  of  corolla  about  S  mm  apltt  up  to  the  upper 
third,  the  lobes  broadlj  ovate-,  stamens  as  long  aa  the  tube,  anthers  oblong-sagittate; 
ovary  ovoid,  densely  tomentose  style  almost  twice  as  long;  capsule  bin  is  h 'glaucous  or 
colored,  sub  quadrangular,  about  3  cm  or  more  in  diameter,  valves  woody,  deeply  wrinkled; 
seeds  black,  smooth  or  minutely  tubereulate. 

This  species  is  a  small  tree,  15  to  18  feet  high,  with  straight  ascending 
branches,  bark  white,  smooth;  flowers  cream-rnlored.  This  particular  speeiea 
occurs  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  in  the  forests  of  Naalehu,  Kau,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  2300  to  4000  feet  or  more,  where  it  is  quite  plentiful.  It  was  also 
collected  by  the  writer  on  the  great  plateau  of  the  Kohala  mountains  of  thd 
same  island  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  but  not  at  all  common.  Its  distinctive 
characteristics  are  the  capsules,  which  are  bluish-glaucous  and  deeply  wrinkled, 
as  well  as  the  very  large  foliage,  which  is,  however,  exceeded  in  size  by  Pit- 
tosporum  Hosmeri  var.  longifolia. 

Pittosponim  Kauaiense  Hhd. 
Hoawa 

PITTOSFORUM  KAUAISKSE  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Ixl.  (Iggg)  25;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar. 

Pae.  Vr.  (1890)  111;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  829. 
Leaves  chartaceous  with  strong  prominent  nerves,  obovate  oblong,  12  to  24  cm  long, 
4  to  S  cm  wide,  shortly  acuminate,  with  a  distinct  petiole  of  2  to  4  cm  long,  dark  green, 
glabrous  above,  covered  with  a  whitish  or  golden  yellowish  pubescence;  inflorescence 
axillary  or  cauline,  densely  hirsute  witii  brownish  buir,  peduncle  short,  about  8  mm, 
pedicels  4  mm,  sepals  scarcely  2  mm,  acute,  villous,  corolla  cream  colored  the  lobes  about 
2  mm  with  a  strong  median  nerve;  stamens  as  long  as  the  tube,  style  little  longer;  capsule 
subglobose  16  mm  in  diam.,  glabrous  when  mature,  covered  witb  brownish  wool  when 
young,  with  4  deep  longitudinal  furrows;  seeds  smooth,  shiny. 

This  is  one  of  the  tallest  species  of  Pittosponim,  reaching  a  height  of  30  to  40 
feet,  with  a  trunk  of  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  vested  in  a  smooth 
whitish  bark.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Kauai,  where  it  grows  in  the 
forest  of  Kopiwai,  below  Halemanu,  3600  feet,  as  well  as  at  higher  elevation. 
It  is  not  common  at  Kaholuamano,  but  was  again  collected  by  the  writer  in  Olo- 
kele  canyon  and  in  the  woods  of  Makaweli,  elevation  2000  feet.  The  trees  from 
the  lower  locality  differ  from  those  of  the  type  locality,  Halemanu,  in  the  cap- 
sules, which  are  wrinkled,  but  are  otherwise  the  same.  The  pubescence  of  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  disappears  with  age. 

Pittosporum  confertiflorum  Gray. 

Hoawa. 

{Plate  64.) 

PITTOBPOBUU  OONFBETiri.OBUM  Gray  Bot.  U.  3.  E.  E.  (1854)  232,  pi,  19;— H.  Mann 
Proc.  Am.  Acad,  VII.  (1867)  150,  et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1867)   123;— Hbd.  Fl,  Haw.  Isl. 
(1888)   26;— Del  Cast.  HI.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.   Pacif,   VT   (1S90)   110;- Pax  in   Engl,  et 
Prantl.  Pflzfam,  III,  2.  a  (1891)   111.— P.  tetmtnaUoidM  p.  Gray  1,  c.  p.  231. 
Branches  stout,  leafy,  woolly  when  young,  leaves  thick  coriaceous,  alternate  or  whorled 
obovate- oblong,  shortly  acuminate  12  to  20  cm  long,  3  to  6  cm  wide,  contracting  into  a 
distinct  petiole  of   2,5   cm,   pale   fulvo-toraentose  underneath,   and   occasionally   above;   in- 
florescence   terminal,    axillary   and    cauline,    the    numerous    flowers    densely    packed    in    a 
corymbose   raceme   with   an   axis   of   about   25   mm;   pedicels   6   to   12   mm;    bracts   linear 
oblong  16  mm;  sepals  orbicular  ovate  densely  woolly,  obtuse  6  mm;  corolla  cream-colored 
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Pittosporaceae, 

or  white,  tube  10  to  IS  mm  or  leas,  lobes  about  6  mm,  stamens  nearly  as  long  aE  tbe  tube, 
antheri  linear  sagittate;  piatil  short,  ovary  sessile,  oblong,  tomentose;  capsule  globose- 
ovoid,  somewhat  flattened,  the  thick  woody  valves  2.5  mm,  wrinkled  or  rough  or  some- 
times smooth;  seeds  purple,  compressed  and  angled,  closely  packed  in  two  rows  in  each 
■cell,  testa  dull,  minutely  t u here u late- rugose. 

A  tree  20  feet  in  height  with  atitf,  stout,  ascending  branches.  It  is  a  some- 
what variable  species ;  the  intloreseence  is  not  always  terminal,  but  also  axillary 
and  even  caiiline  in  specimens  from  Ilaleakala,  Maui.  The  writer  collected 
specimens  of  this  species  from  the  type  locality  southern  slopes  of  Ilaleakala, 
Klaui,  where  the  tree  is  not  at  all  common.  It  also  grows  near  Kaupo  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  5000  feet.  The  leaves  in  the  writer's  specimen  are  much  larger 
than  those  figured  by  Asa  Gray. 

Ilillebrand's  var.  ,^.  from  Kau  and  Kona  agrees  well  with  the  writer's  material 
from  Lanai.  The  genus  Pittosporum  is  exceedingly  well  represented  on  Lanai, 
the  species  confertiflorum  evidently  being  very  variable,  as  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent forms  as  there  are  Pittosporum  trees  and  one  would  be  naming  individual 
trees.  It  is  indeed  puzzling,  the  question  of  specific  distinction  in  the  Hawaiian 
Pittosporums,  thanks  to  the  insects  on  which  the  plants  depend  for  pollination. 

Ilillebrand's  typical  var.  ff.  occurs  in  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  Lanai,  as  Kai- 
holena,  Mahana,  Koele,  and  also  on  the  ridges.  It  differs  from  the  species  in  its 
smaller  leaves  and  lanceolate  sepals,  and  is  a  small  tree  about  18  feet  in  height. 
In  some  of  the  Lanai  specimens  the  capsules  are  deeply  wrinkled,  and  quad- 
rangular, with  perfectly  flat  valves  3  cm.  each  wa,v;  one  specimen,  No.  8101), 
has  a  long  bracteate  peduncle  of  4  cm.,  with  large  pedicellate  flowers. 
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LEGUMINOSAE. 

This,  the  second  largest  plant  family — being  only  exceeded  by  the  Composite 
family-— consiats  of  nearly  450  genera,  with  over  7000  species,  and  ia  of  much 
greater  economic  importance  than  the  latter. 

The  Leguminosae  family  is  distributed  all  over  the  world,  and  is  only  abssnt 
from  the  very  remote  islands  of  the  Antarctic,  though  only  sparingly  repre- 
sented in  New  Zealand. 

Id  regard  to  the  sub-families,  the  Mimosoideae  are  entirely  absent  in  Europe, 
while  the  Papilionatae  are  to  be  found  in  the  Arctic  as  well  as  high  Alpine  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres. 

The  family  is  represented  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  25  genera,  only  four 
of  which,  however,  have  arborescent  species. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENEHA, 
StTB-FAM.  UmOSOIDEAE. 

Leaves  twice  pinnate;  fiowera  in  heads  or  spikes: 

Stamena  indefinite;  leaves  moBtly  replaced  by  dilated  petioles. . .      1.    Acadft 
3DB-FAM.   0AEaA.IJTHTOID£A£. 
Leaves  twice  pinnate: 

Pod-winged  along  the  upper  suture,  calyi  very  oblique 2.     Mesonenmm 

erm-TAM.  papilionatae. 

Leaves  abruptly  pinnate: 

Pod    four-winged 3.    Sopbora 

Leaves  of  three  leaflets 4.     Eiytlirlna 

ACACIA  Willd. 
Flowers  hermaplirodite  or  polygamons;  calyx  campanulate,  toothed  or  petals  free  or 
united;  stamens  numerous,  free  or  united  at  the  base;  ovary  sessile  or  raised,  two  to  many 
ovuled.  Legume  oval,  oblong  or  linear,  straight  or  curved,  flat  or  convex,  membraneous, 
coriaceous,  indebiscent.  Unarmed  or  thorny  trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  bi-pinnate,  or  re- 
dnced  to  a  phyllodium  or  dilated  petiole.  Flowera  small,  numerous,  mostly  yellow  in 
globular  heads  or  cylindrical  spikes. 

The  genus  consists  of  about  450  species,  which  are  distributed  over  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions  of  both  worlds,  being  especially  numerous  in  Africa 
and  Australia.  In  these  islands  only  three  species  are  represented;  one  is 
doubtful  (Acacia  Eauaiensis,  Hbd.). 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
Phyllodia  instead  of  true  leaves: 

Pod  flat,  broad  and  straight A.  Koa 

Pod  narrow  and  curved A.  Koala 

Acacia  Koa  Gray. 

Koa  or  Eoa  ka. 

(Plates  65,  66,  67,  68.) 

ACACIA  KOA  Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E,  E.  (1854)  480,— H.  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII  (1866) 
16S;-H.  Mann  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1867)  23.5;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  141;— Hbd.  pi. 
Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  112;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ina.  Mar.  Pac.  VI  (1890)  160;-Engl. 
&  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IIL  3  (1894)  JIO;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl,  (1897)  830.— Acacia, 
beteropbTlla  Hook,  et  Am.  Voy.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)  81; — Benth.  Mimos.  id  Hook. 
Lond.  Journ.  Bot.  L  (1838)  368. 
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ACAOIA  EOA  Gray. 

Koa. 

About  one-third  Datural  size.     Showing  true  leaves  aod  phvllodia,  flowers  and  fruits. 
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Legui 

Phyllodia  falcate,  coriaceous,  10  to  15  cm  long,  varying  from  6  to  S  mm  to  24  mm  or 
iiioie  in  breadth,  narrowed  at  tbe  base,  acnte  or  obtuse  at  the  tapering  apex;  the  smooth 
surface  is  striate  with  many  nerves;  on  younger  plants  the  pbyllodia  bear  a  bipinuate 
Ipaf;  the  leaflets  12  to  15  pairB,  oblong,  emarginate,  crowded;  peduncles  solitary  or  fascicled 
in  the  axils,  about  12  mm  long,  bearing  a  dense  many  flowered  head  of  S  mm  in  diameter, 
calyx  teeth  very  short  5  in  number,  petals  5,  oblong  lanceolate,  glabrous,  more  or  less 
united,  longer  than  the  calyx,  half  the  length  of  tbe  stamens;  legume  broadly  Uncar, 
straight  or  slightly  falcate,  T.S  to  15  cm  long,  16  to  IS  mm  broad,  glabrous,  flat,  two- 
valved,  about  12  seeded;  seeds  dark  brown  to  black. 

The  Koa  is  one  of  our  most  stately  forest  trees  and  is  next  to  the  Ohia  lehua 
(Metrosideros  polymorpha),  the  most  common.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
tree  which  the  islands  possess,  aa  it  is  adapted  for  construction  as  well  as  for 
cabinet  work.  The  Eoa  reaches  a  height  of  more  than  80  feet  in  certain  locali- 
ties, with  a  large  trunk  vested  in  a  rough,  sealy  bark  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
thickness.  When  growing  in  the  open,  it  develops  a  beautiful,  symmetrical 
crown,  with  usually  short  trunks  of  perhaps  15  to  20  feet  in  height  and  a  di- 
ameter of  more  than  6  feet.  The  lower  branches  are  then  almost  horizontal, 
far-spreading,  while  farther  up  the  branches  become  peculiarly  twisted  and 
more  or  less  ascending.  When  growing  in  the  rain  or  fern  forest,  it  develops  a 
long,  straight  bole  of  considerable  length  and  thickness,  clothed  in  a  rather 
smooth,  gray  bark;  usually  branching  40  feet  or  so  above  the  ground.  (See  plate 
68.)  It  is  this  sort  of  timber  which  is  most  valuable  for  construction  work, 
while  the  Koa  of  the  drier  districts  has  a  much  more  beautiful  wood  and  is 
more  suitable  for  cabinet  work.  The  Koa  has  two  kinds  of  leaves,  true  leaves 
and  pbyllodia.  Young  twigs  or  young  trees  always  have  first  the  true  twice 
pinnate  leaves,  which  gradually  pass  into  pbyllodia — that  is,  the  petioles  become 
dilated  and  take  the  place  of  the  tnie  leaf. 

The  adult  trees  bear  phyllodia  only,  though  an  occasional  twig  near  the  base 
of  the  trunk  will  have  true  leaves.  The  Koa  is  found  on  all  the  islands  of  the 
group,  and  adapts  itself  to  almost  any  condition.  It  descends  to  as  low  as  600 
feet,  and  ascends  to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  and  sometimes  higher.  Beautiful 
trees  can  be  observed  on  the  slopes  of  filauna  Loa  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  not 
far  from  the  volcano,  as  well  as  in  South  Kona  on  the  same  mountain^  It  is 
sad,  however,  to  see  these  gigantic  trees  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  cattle  and 


Large  tracts  of  Koa  forest  which  twenty  years  or  so  ago  were  in  their  prime 
have  now  perished,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  dead  trunks  with  their  huge 
branches  dangling  on  strings  of  bark,  ready  to  drop  from  the  dizzy  heights, 
when  stirred  by  the  slightest  gust  of  wind,  crushing  everything  beneath  them. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Koa  forest  of  today  in  certain  tracts  of  land  on 
Hawaii.    Cattle  are  the  great  enemy  of  the  Koa. 

Above  Kealakekua,  in  South  Kona,  of  the  once  beautiful  Koa  forest  90  per 
cent  of  the  trees  are  now  dead,  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  in  a  dying  con- 
dition. Their  huge  trunks  and  limbs  cover  the  ground  so  thickly  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ride  through  the  forest,  if  such  it  can  be  called.    It  might  be  said,  how- 
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AOAOIA  EOA  Gray. 

Eoa. 

Stowing  trunk,  bark  and  flowering  branch;    near   tree-molds,  Kilaiiea,   Hawaii;   etevatio 

4000  feet. 
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Legui 

ever,  that  there  are  still  tracts  of  land  where  the  Koa  forest  is  in  its  natural 
condition.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Koa  adapts  itself  to  almost  any 
environment.  Ancient  aa  (rough)  lava  flows  have  been  covered  by  Koa  trees 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  It  is  on  these  lava  fields  that  the  trees  are 
still  in  good  condition,  as  cattle  usually  avoid  crossing  these  sharp,  rugged  fields 
of  lava. 

From  the  big  trees  found  in  Kona,  Hawaii,  the  natives  of  by-gone  days  used 
to  carve  their  great  war  canoes.  Occasionally  one  can  find  an  unfinished  log 
which,  owing  to  its  enormous  weight,  was  abandoned  by  the  natives,  who  were 
unable  to  remove  it  to  the  lowlands  and  beach.  Today  the  wood  is  used  for 
furniture  and  is  sold  as  Hawaiian  mahogany,  though,  of  course,  it  bears  no 
relation  to  the  tree  of  that  name.  The  bark  of  the  Koa  was  used  by  natives 
for  tanning  purposes. 

At  lower  elevations,  as  on  Oahu  on  the  windward  side,  Koa  is  associated 
with  the  screw  pine  (Pandanus  odoratissimus),  while  at  the  middle  forest  zone, 
at  4000  feet,  it  is  usually  found  in  company  with  the  Naio  (Myoporum  sand- 
wicense),  Kolea  (Suttoiiia),  Metrosideros  polymorpha,  and  Marnani  (Sopkora 
dirysophylla),  while  in  the  forks  of  its  branches  in  accumulated  humus  flourish 
arborescent  species  of  Lobelias  of  the  genus  ClermonHa. 

The  Koa  is  pectiliar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  is  closely  related  to  a 
species  {Acacia  heterophylla  Willd.),  in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon;  while  Acacia 
laurifolia  is  a  seaside  tree  in  Viti  and  Samoa;  the  vernacular  name  in  Viti  is 
Tatakia,  and  in  Samoa  Tatakia  or  Talagia. 

The  Koa  is  attacked  by  several  insects,  A  few  lepidopterous  insects  feed  on 
the  Koa  leaves,  such  as  Scotorytlira  caryopis  Meyr  and  S.  idoUas  Meyr,  which 
are  often  responsible  for  the  defoliated  Koa  trees,  as  well  as  the  S.  rara  (Bult.), 
the  most  common  species  of  the  genus.  Of  borers,  several  beetles  live  in  the 
Koa  trunks,  such  as  Aegosomtis,  while  the  larvae  of  Thyrocopa  alboonu- 
bila  "Walsm.  are  found  in  dead  branches  of  Koa,  as  well  as  larvae  of  T.  abusa 
Walsm,  on  the  bark  and  dead  twigs.  Besides,  other  lepidopterous  insects  may 
be  found  in  more  or  less  decayed  Koa  trunks. 

Acacia  Koala  Hbd. 
Koaia  or  Koa  oha. 

ACAOIA  KOAIA  Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  IbI.   (1888)   113;— Del   Cast.  111.  Fl,  InB.  Mar.  Paeif.  VI 

(iseo)  160. 

Leavea  as  in  Koa;  axillary  t 

to  a  eingld  one;  pod  very  ni 
otherwise  na  id  Acacia  Kim. 

The  Koaia,  unlike  the  Koa,  is  a  rather  small  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  only 
20  to  25  feet.  The  trunk  is  not  straight  as  in  the  Koa,  but  gnarled  and  twisted. 
The  bark  is  rough  and  corrugated.  It  differs  mainly  from  the  Koa  in  its  pods, 
which  are  very  narrow,  linear,  while  those  of  the  Koa  are  broad.  The  leaves 
are  the  same  as  in  the  Koa. 
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AOAOIA  KOA  Gray. 

Koa. 

Tree  about  )*n  feet  tnll,  with  diameter  of  trunk  about  4  feet;  growing  in  the  Itipuka 

Puaulu,  neHT  Volcano  Kilaiiea,  Hawaii-,  elevation  4000  feet. 
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Showing  Btraigbt  growth  of  bole  in  wet  or  fern  forest,  near  Volcano  Kilauea,  Hawaii; 
elevation  4000  feet. 
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MEZONEUSmi  KAUAIENSE   (Mann)   Hbd. 
TThlnW. 

Flowering  ami  fruiting  specimen.     About  one-tliinl  natural  size. 
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Legiiminosae, 

The  Koaia  inhabits  the  very  dry  districts  on  the  leeward  sides  of  the  Islands 
of  Molokai,  Maui,  and  Hawaii.  On  Molokai,  it  grows  at  Kalae  as  well  as  on  the 
edge  of  the  dry  canyon  below  Eamoku,  in  company  with  Naio  (Myoporum  sand- 
wicense),  Walahee  (Pleclronia  odorala),  Aiea  (Nothocestrum),  Dodonaea,  etc. 
On  Maui  it  ean  be  found  on  the  Kula  slopes  of  Haleakala  at  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet  or  more,  together  with  the  Halapepe,  while  on  Hawaii  it  grows  on  the 
lava  fields  of  North  Kona,  especially  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  between  Puua- 
nahulu  and  Puuwaawaa,  associated  with  Reynoldsia,  Maba,  Osteomeles  (Ulei), 
etc.,  as  well  as  on  the  lava  fields  of  Kawaihae  iuka,  along  the  road  together  with 
the  Maua,  Naio,  Mamani,  and  Kiilui. 

Koaia  wood,  which  is  much  harder  than  the  Koa  and  closer  grained,  was  used 
by  the  natives  for  spears  and  fancy  paddles.  It  is  endemic  to  the  islands,  and 
was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  W.  Hillebrand,  and  described  by  him  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

He  also  describes  a  species  of  Acacia  from  Kauai,  specimens  of  which  were 
sent  to  him  by  Valdemar  Knudsen  of  Kekaha,  Kauai.  He  gave  it  the  name 
Acacia  Kaiiaiensis,  but  does  not  say  whether  it  is  a  tree  or  shrub.  As  the  writer 
did  not  meet  with  any  trees  that  would  answer  the  description  given  by  Hille- 
brand, it  is  here  omitted  and  simply  mention  made  of  it. 

The  Koaia  flowers  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  or  late  spring,  but 
flowers  pnd  fruits  usually  can  be  observed  on  the  same  tree  during  July  and 
August. 

MEZONEURUM  Desf. 

Calyx  short  oblique,  the  lowest  lobe  larger  than  the  four  remaining;  concave;  petals 
5  nearly  nil  equal;  stnmens  10,  free  declinate,  ovary  Bessile  free,  with  S  to  many  Bceds; 
legume  flat  compressed,  indehiscent,  with  a  dorsal  wing;  seeds  flat,  compresaed  exalbumin- 
oua.     Trees  or  climbing  shrubs.      Leaves  bipinnate.      Flowers  red  or  yellow. 

A  genus  of  eleven  species  found  in  the  tropics  of  the  old  world,  distributed 
from  India  to  Malay  archipelago,  Queensland,  and  New  South  "Wales,  with  one 
species  in  tropical  West  Africa,  and  one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mezoneunim  Kauatense  (Mann)  Hbd. 

Uhivhi;  Kea  on  Maui. 

(Plates  69,  70,  71.) 

(The  native  name  "Kalamona"  is  not  applied  to  this  plant,  as  stated  by  Hillebrand,  but 

to  an  introduced  species  of  Cassia.) 
MEZONEiraUM  KAUAIENBB  (Mann)  Hbii.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (ISgg)   110;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl. 
Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.   (1890)   l.-iT.— Oaagalpliila  K»T»lensl8  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad. 
Vir.   (1866)  164,  and  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (18li7),  233 ;— Brigham  Mem.  B.  P.  B.  Mus.  III. 
(1911)   178. 

Branehea  loose  spreading,  unarmed,  the  young  shoota  covered  with  a  hoary  pubescence; 
leaves  abruptly  pinnate  with  1  to  5  pairs  of  pinnae,  each  pinnae  with  4  to  S  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets, the  common  rhachia  T..5  to  12.5  cin,  the  pinune  3.5  to  T.5  cm;  leaflets  oblong,  25  to  30 
mm  X  12.5  mm.  ohtuae  at  both  ends  membraneous,  on  petiolea  of  2  mm;  stipules  none  or 
email  waTt-lIlte;  raceme  terminal,  hoary  25  to  73  mm  long  densely  floriferoua  from  the 
base;  tbe  pedicels  25  to  50  mm,  .jointed  above  the  middle;  bracts  ciliate,  caducous; 
calyx   glabrous   pinkish   or   red;   petals   pinldsb   purple   ot   red,   shorter   than   the   calyeine 
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MEZONXUSUU  EAUAIENSE  (Mann)   Hbd. 

TTlUnlil 

Showing  trunk  with  bark  and  flowering  Bad  fruitin);  branch  pinned  to  it.     (Trunk  about 

1  foot  in  diameter.)    On  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa.  North  Kona, 

Hawaii:   elevation   2000  feet. 
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MEZONEUSUU  KAVAIEHSE  (Maon)  Hbd. 

munlii. 

Along  the  governmeiit  roail  in  North  Kona,  Hawaii;  elevation  2000  feet. 
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BOPHOBA  OHBTSOPHYLLA  Seem. 
Manuinl. 

Flowering  branch. 
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Legiiminosae. 

tubesi  stamens  exsertad,  tbe  fJlamentB  hairy,  broad  and  flat  below;  ovary  glabrous,  3  to  5- 
ovuled;  stylo  incurved;  Bttgma  small;  pod  broad-oblong  or  obovate  nearly  10  em  long 
by  about  Ci  cm  wide,  with  a  dorsal  wing  of  6  to  2  mm  in  width  running  along  its  whole 
length  and  ending  in  an  uncinate  point,  indebiscent,  glaucous  reddish  when  young; 
seeds  2  to  4,  pale  ovate,  flat,  IS  to  20  mm  x  14  to  16  mm. 

The  Vkiuhi  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  with  a  trunk  of  sometimes  more  than 
one  foot  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  rough-scaly  and  of  a  dark-gray  to  brown 
color.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  having  4  to  8  pairs  of  leaflets  of  about  lyi  inches 
in  length.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  racemes  1  to  4  inches  long,  and 
are  of  a  beautiful  dark-red  color;  legume  is  broad,  oblong,  3  to  3J^  by  2  inches, 
and  is  winged  on  one  side ;  when  young  it  is  pinkish,  glaucous,  and  very  pretty. 

The  tree,  which  was  first  discovered  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  inhabits  thf 
leeward  side  of  the  islands,  especially  the  aa  lava  fields.  It  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.  At  North  Kona,  between  Huehue  and  Puuwaawaa,  eleva- 
tion 2000  feet,  the  writer  observed  the  biggest  trees.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  tall,  reaching  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  with  short  trunks.  On  Kauai  they 
are  verj'  scarce  nowadays,  only  individual  trees  being  found  in  a  guleh  below 
Puu  ka  Pele  back  of  Waimea;  on  Hawaii  they  are  only  found  in  Kona,  where 
<iuite  a  number  of  trees  exist,  the  latter  place  being  a  new  locality,  as  no  Vhiuki 
had  been  recorded  previously  from  Hawaii. 

The  tree  is  known  by  the  natives  as  Uhiuhi  on  Kauai  and  Hawaii,  while 
on  IMaui,  along  Kaupo,  the  southern  outlet  of  Haleakala  crater,  it  is  known  as 
Kea.  It  blossoms  in  the  early  spring.  On  Hawaii  it  is  associated  with  Kokia 
Bockii  Lewton,  the  native  red  cotton  or  Kokio,  Erythrina  monosperma  or 
Wiliwili.  Colubrina  oppositlfolia,  Dodonaea,  Sideroxylon,  Maba  sanduicensis, 
Osteomeles,  etc.  It  is  also  found  on  Oahu  in  the  mountains  of  Waianae  and  on 
Wailupe.    It  has  not  been  reported  from  Molokai  or  Lanai. 

The  wood  of  the  Vhiuhi  is  extremely  hard,  close-grained,  and  very  durable;  it 
is  of  almost  black  color,  with  a  light-colored  sapwood.  The  natives  made  their 
spears  from  it,  as  well  as  the  laaii  melo-mclo  or  laau  makaalei,  a  peculiar  imple- 
ment for  fishing.  The  laau  mdo-melo  had  the  shape  of  a  club,  to  which  a  line  was 
attached  at  the  tapering  end.  When  fishing,  the  natives  used  to  drop  the  wood, 
which  previously  was  besmeared  with  a  sweet,  sticky  substance,  into  the  water, 
through  which  it  was  slowly  pulled  in  order  to  attract  the  fishes,  which  were 
then  caught  by  a  man  with  a  net,  who  followed  behind.  The  wood,  being  very 
heavy,  will  sink  in  the  water  even  if  a  hundred  years  old,  and  was  on  that  ac- 
count selected  by  the  natives  for  the  above-described  purpose. 

The  Vhiuhi  is  peculiar  to  these  islands,  outside  of  which  it  is  not  found. 
A  species  of  Tortrix  feeds  on  the  fiat  seed-pods  of  the  Uhiuht;  it  is  seldom 
that  perfect  pods  are  met  with. 

SOPHORA  L. 

Calyx  with  short  teeth;  vexilum  broad,  obovate  or  circular,  often  shorter,  rarely  longer 
tbau  the  cnrina;  alae  oblong;  stamens  free  or  rarely  connected  at  the  base  in  a  ring,  with 
dorsiflxed  anthers,  ovary  with  many  ovules;  pod  cylindrical  often  contracted  between  the 
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80PH0RA  0HBT80PRTLLA  Seem. 
Ham&uL 

Kipuka  Puaulu,  near  Voli^ano  Kilauea,  Hawaii;  elevation  4000  feet. 
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LegTiminosae. 

seeds,  or  slightly  compressed,  coriaceous,  often  four  winged,  fleghy  or  woody,  uaually 
indehiaceDt;  seeds  ovate  or  globose.  Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  perennial  herbs  with  impari- 
pinnata  leaves;  leaflets  usually  small  and  numerous;  flowers  yellow  or  white,  rarely  purple, 
131  simple  terminal  racemes  or  several  forming  a  terminal  panicle. 

Only  one  species  found  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  genus  consists  of  more 
than  twenty-five  species,  distributed  over  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  distributed  from  Western  Thibet  to  Ceylon,  China  and  Japan, 
Siberia,  Texas,  California,  South  America,  New  Zealand,  Bourbon,  and  one  on 
our  islands.  S.  tomentosa  is  a  tropical  cosmopolitan,  and  ia  found  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  including  New  Guinea. 

Sophora  chrysophylla  Seem. 
Mamani. 

(Plates  72,  73,  74.) 

SOPHORA  0HET80FHn.LA  Seem,  in  Flora  Vit   (1873)  66; — H.  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad. 

VII   (1866)   164,  et  Fl,  Haw.  Isl.   (1867)   192;— Ilbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.   (1888)    108;— 
Del    Cast.    III.    Fl.    Ins.    Mar.    Pacif.    VI    (1890)    157.-B(tWMdBl»    ChryMphylla 
Salisb.  in  Trans.  Linn,  8oc.  IX   (1808)   302  t.  26,  f.  1 ;— Ker.  Bot.  Bog.  t.  738;- 
DU.  Prodr.  2   (1825)  97;~Endl.  Fl.  Suds.   (1836)   no.  1610;- A.  Gray  U.  B.  E.  E. 
(1854)  4.^9;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  140. 
Young  shoot?  silky  pubescent;  leaves  15.5  to  15  cm  long,  with  6  to  10  pairs  of  leaflets; 
leaflets  obovate  oblong,  20  to  36  mm  x  8  to  12  mm,  obtuse,  often  retuse,  with  a  cinereous 
silvery  or  tawny  pubescence  (when  growing  at  high  altitudes)  or  glabrous   (at  low  eleva- 
tion); racemes  terminal  and  lateral,  12  to  25  mm  long,  tomentose;  calyx  about  6  to  10  mm, 
cup-shaped   lobes   broad   and   obtuse;   petals   25   mm   long;   yellow,   the   broad   ve;tilum   re- 
curved, the  Buberect  alae  and  carina  nearly  as  long;  stamens  as  long  as  the  carina;  ovary 
tomentose;  pod  10  to  15  cm  long,  8  mm  wide,  often  deeply  constricted  between  the  seeds, 
fonr'winged;    indehiscent;   seeds   4   to   8,  oval   aomewbat   compressed,   yellow   8   mm   long. 
The  var,  ^   mentioned  in  the  Bot.  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  is  only  a  glabrous 
form  of  tbis  species  usually  found  in  the  lowlands  wbere  it  is  abrub,  and  never  a  tree. 

The  Mamani  is  a  tree  of  20  to  40  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  reaching  some- 
times 2  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  vested  in  a  light-brown  corrugated  bark  of  a 
half  inch  in  thickness.  The  leaves  are  5  to  6  inches  long,  and  have  from  6  to  10 
pairs  of  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  a  bright  yellow,  and  are  arranged  in  droop- 
ing racemes,  which  are  either  terminal  or  lateral. 

The  Mamani,  which  may  be  found  on  all  the  islands  with  the  exception  of 
Oahu  and  Molokai,  grows  from  almost  sea  level  up  to  nearly  10,000  feet  elevation. 
It  inhabits  the  high  mountains  of  Hawaii,  Mauna  Kea,  Mauna  Loa,  and  Hua- 
lalai  up  to  10,000  feet,  where  it  forms  the  upper  forest  zone  together  with 
shrubby  Composites,  such  as  Raillardia  arborea  and  R.  strutlnoloides  and  other 
plants  peculiar  to  these  regions.  On  Kauai  it  never  grows  to  a  tree,  while  on  the 
slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  on  Hawaii,  near  the  volcano  of  Kilauea,  it  reaches  its  best 
development.  Trees  of  40  feet  in  height  are  not  uncommon  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  feet.  In  North  Kona,  on  the  slopes  of  Ilualalai  on  the  lava  fields  just 
below  Huehue,  it  is  about  2  to  4  feet  high,  branching  from  the  base,  and  does 
not  resemble  the  fine  trees  which  may  be  found  higher  up  at  7000  to  8000  feet 
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80PHOEA  CHBTS0PH7LIJL  Seem. 

Munanl. 

Growing  in   Ki[iuka   Piiaulii,  near  Volrano   Kilsiiea.  Hawaii;   elevution  4000   feet. 

Tree  40  feet  high. 
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Leguminosae. 

on  the  same  slopes.  At  low  elevation  the  plant  is  entirely  glabrous,  while  jiist 
below  and  above  the  snow-line  it  ia  covered  with  silvery-gray  hair,  which  pro- 
tects it  from  the  severe  cold  which  it  experiences  not  only  during  the  winter 
but  also  in  the  summer  months.  The  writer  experienced  a  temperature  of  19" 
Fahr.  during  a  night  spent  on  Mauna  Kea  in  the  month  of  July.  A  few  small 
trees  were  found  on  Lanai  just  above  the  homestead  of  the  former  manager  of 
the  Lanai  Ranch  Co.,  in  a  small  gulch  all  by  themselves.  Whether  they  were 
planted  there  by  human  hand  or  by  birds  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  former 
may  be  more  reasonable,  as  they  were  not  found  elsewhere  on  Lanai. 

The  wood  of  the  Mamatti  is  exceedingly  hard  and  very  durable  in  the  ground. 
It  is  therefore  mainly  used  for  fence  posts  by  the  cattle  ranchers  on  the  large 
estates  on  Hawaii.  On  Ilaleakala,  Maui,  the  trees  are  of  medium  size,  though 
reaching  a  similar  development  at  Auahi  as  near  the  volcano  at  Puaulu.  On  the 
upper  slopes  of  Haleakala  they  are  shrubby.  The  wild  cattle  and  horses,  which 
are  very  numerous  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea,  live  almost  exclusively 
on  the  young  leaf  shoots  of  the  Mamani  during  the  dry  season,  when  there  is 
no  grass  available.  But,  thanks  to  the  hardiness  of  the  trees,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly deep-rooted,  they  are  able  to  withstand  these  ravages  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Vancouver's  cattle. 

The  Mamatii  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  while  -S.  tomentosa  is  found 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  it  grows  on  the  beach.  In  Viti  or  Fiji  it  is 
known  by  the  name  Kau  ni  alewa,  or  women's  tree. 

Two  native  beetles  infest  the  Mamani.  They  belong  to  the  peculiar  genus 
Plagithmysus,  and  nearly  every  tree  can  be  seen  perforated  with  small  holes,  the 
work  of  the  beetle.  But  to  the  credit  of  the  beetle  may  it  be  said  that  they  at- 
tack only  trees  already  in  a  dying  condition.  The  two  species  are  P.  Blackburni 
and  P.  Darwinianus. 

ERYTHRINA    L. 

Calyi  CBiupanuUte,  truncate,  or  5  toothed;  vexilum  large,  condu plicate,  alae  short, 
often  very  small  or  wantingj  carina  longer  or  shorter  than  the  alae,  the  two  petals  free 
or  partially  connate;  vexillary  stamens  free,  or  connate  with  the  others  which  are  connate 
to  the  midJIe;  ovary  stipitate,  with  several  ovules;  style  subulate,  with  a  bdibII  terminal 
stigma;  pod  stipitate,  linear,  curved,  compressed  or  cyliadrical,  tapering  at  both  ends, 
contracted  between  tho  oval  seeds;  two  valved,  sometimes  follicuJaT  or  indehiaoent.  'Trees 
oi  erect  shrubs  with  stout,  often  prickly  branches.  Leaves  pinnately  three-foliolate,  with 
glandular  ttipetlae;  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes,  generally  scarlet;  bracts  and 
bractlets  small  or  wanting. 

Only  one  species  represented  in  the  islands.  The  genus,  which  is  distributed 
over  the  tropics  and  subtropies  of  both  hemispheres,  consists  of  thirty  species. 
They  range  from  the  Himalayas  to  tropical  West  Africa,  Brazil,  Australia  and 
tropical  America,  one  species  being  cosmopolitan,  with  one  species  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  which  is,  however,  found  in  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
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EBTTHBINA  M0N08FEBHA  Gaud. 
WUlwlli. 
-unk,  bark  nnil  fniitiiLt;  braurh.     Lava  fields  near 
elevation  2000  feet. 
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Leguminosae. 

Erythrina  monospenna  Gaud. 

WiliwiU. 

{Plate  75.) 

EBTTHBINA  MONOSFERMA    Gaud.   Bot.   Vov.   Uranie   (1826)    486,   p].   114;  — Hook,   et 

Arn.  Bot.  Beech,  (1832)  81;— End),  Fi.  Suds.  (1836)  no.  1641;— A.  Gray  U.  S.  E.  E, 

(1854)   444;— H.  Mann  1.  c.  p.  163,  et  PL   Haw,  Isl.   (1867)   185;— Sinclair  Indig. 

PL  Haw.  IsL  (1885)  pL  18;—  Hbd.  PL  Haw.  IsL  (1888)  99;- Del  Cast.  UL  Fl.  Ins. 

Mar.  Pacif.  VI  (1890)   151,  et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc.  (1803)  47;— Heller  PL  Haw.  IbI. 

(18B7)    834.— E,  montaua  Forat.  in   Paneher,   Herb.,   et   in   Cuzent,  Tahiti   (1860) 

240.— E.  taliitenBis  Nadeaud  Enum.  (1873)  a.  499.— Comllodendion  monoapemin  O. 

Ktie.  Rev.  Gen.  PI.  I.  (1891)  173. 
Leaflets  ovate  or  deltoid,  broader  than  long  5  to  6.5  cm  x  6.5  to  9  cm,  obtuse,  entire, 
truncate  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  chartaceous,  tomentose  underneath ;  tbe  petiole  of  the 
terminal  leaflet  10  to  25  cm  long,  the  petiolulea  of  the  lateral  ones  5  mm;  stipules 
gland-like;  racemes  in  the  axila  of  the  ultimate  leaves,  fulvo-tomentose,  stout,  dense, 
nodose,  with  two  or  one  flowers  at  a  node,  15  to  20  cm  long;  bracts  2  mm  or  less; 
pedicels  4  to  8  mm;  calyx  thickly  tomentose;  minutely  toothed;  flowers  pale  yellow  or 
brick  red;  vexilum  25  to  50  mm  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  about  3  times  longer  than  the 
obtuse  alad  and  carina;  stamena  about  as  long  aa  the  vexilum;  anthers  pointed,  versatile; 
ovary  tomentose,  about  12  mm  long,  atipitate  3  to  5  oviiled,  half  the  length  of  the  style; 
pod  35  to  50  mm  long,  1  to  many  seeded  (the  name  monoaperma  is  badly  chosen);  seeds 
abont  12  mm,  bright  red. 

The  WiliwiU  is  a  medium-sized  tree  of  20  to  30  feet,  with  stiff,  gnarled 
branches  and  a  spreading  crown.  The  trunk  is  usually  short,  with  few  conical 
pricltles  on  its  otherwise  smooth,  thin,  yellowish  barli.  It  is  usually  of  very 
large  diameter,  often  3  to  4  feet  and  more.  The  WiliwiU  has  the  reputation  of 
having  the  lightest  wood  of  any  of  our  island  trees.  It  loses  its  leaves  in  the 
early  fall  or  late  summer  and  flowers  from  early  spring  to  June  or  July,  accord- 
ing to  environment,  before  the  new  leaves  appear,  though  sometimes  flowers  and 
leaves  may  be  found  together.  The  former  are  of  a  brick-red  or  white  color, 
and  not  altogether  unhandsome.  The  brightred  seeds  are  usually  single,  one 
in  a  pod,  from  which  the  tree  derives  its  specific  name  monosperma  (one- 
seeded).  It  is  called  tiger's-elaw  by  the  foreigners,  on  account  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  elaw-ehaped. 

The  WiliwiU  is  the  feature  of  lowland  vegetation  up  to  1500  feet.  It  thrives 
best  in  the  hottest  and  driest  districts  on  the  leeward  aides  of  all  the  islands,  es- 
pecially on  the  scoria  and  among  rocks.  It  grows  usually  in  company  with 
Myoporum  sandwicense  (Kaio),  Rcijnoldsia  sandwicensis,  Nototrichium  sanduii- 
cense,  etc.  It  is  eharaeteristie  of  the  lava  fields  of  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  on  the- 
west  end' of  Alolokai,  the  gorges  of  Mauna  Lei  and  Kahoku  on  Lanai,  the  lava 
fields  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala,  llaui,  in  the  dry  canyons  on  Kauai,  and 
even  on  the  barren  Island  of  Kahoolawe  a  few  trees  are  still  in  existence.  (See- 
Plate  XXVII.) 

The  very  soft,  white  wood  of  the  WiliwiU  was  and  is  still  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  outriggers  on  their  fishing  canoes,  but  sihce  it  has  become  more  and 
more  scarce,  the  Hau  is  used  as  a  substitute.  The  pretty  red  seeds  are  strung- 
into  leis  and  worn  by  the  native  women;  those  sold  as  WiliwiU  leis  in  the  curio- 
shops  are  not  of  the  native  WiliwiU,  but  are  the  seeds  of  the  so-called  Red  San- 
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dalwood  or  Adenantkera  pavonina,  a  tree  introduced  into  the  islands  from 
India.    The  wood  of  other  species  is  manufactured  into  corks. 

The  Wiliwili  is  not  peculiar  to  Hawaii,  but  is  distributed  from  Hawaii  to 
Tahiti  and  New  Caledonia. 

Erythrina  ind'tca  Lam.  is  a  cosmopolitan  species  of  the  South  Seas,  being 
found  in  Samoa,  New  Guinea,  Solomon  and  I^Iarshall  Islands,  and  also  has 
found  its  way  even  into  North  Australia.  Its  vernacular  names  are  Malatum 
of  the  Tami  Islands,  Qaiae  in  Samoa,  where  the  natives  have  even  a  name  for 
the  flowers,  which  they  call  alo'alo.    The  bark  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  colic,  etc. 

RUTACEIAE,. 

The  family  Rutaceae  belongs  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  and  wherever 
they  appear  form  a  distinct  part,  or  contribute  to  the  vegetative  character  of 
that  particular  region.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
the  family  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Hawaiian  forest.  The 
group  of  Xanthoxyleae-Evodiinae,  to  which  our  Hawaiian  Rutaceae  belong,  finds 
its  best  development  on  the  islands  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  family  is  represented  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  three  genera,  one  of 
which,  Platydesma,  is  endemic,  while  Pelea  is  found  in  \ew  Caledonia  and 
Madagascar.  It  has  in  these  islands  the  largest  number  of  species.  The  whole 
family  consists  of  111  genera  with  over  900  species.  The  group  Aurantieae 
possesses  the  most  useful  members,  namely,  the  fruit  trees,  such  as  oranges,  cit- 
rons, etc. 

KEY  TO  GENERA. 

Leaves  compound,  alternate;  fioners  unisexual 1     XanUiozyltUii 

Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  whorled. 

Stamens  free ;   petals  valvate 2     Pelea 

Stamens  united;  petals  imbricate " 

XANTHOXYLUM  L. 

Flowers  polygamous  or  nnisexual.  Calyx  lobes  1  to  5,  small,  more  or  less  united. 
Petals  2  to  10,  imbricate  or  valvate.  Stamens  3  to  li,  bypogynous,  alternate  with  the 
petals,  rudimentary  or  wanting  in  the  pistillate  ftotvers;  filaments  filiform  or  subulate; 
anthers  elliptic  to  nearly  orbicular  or  ovate.  Pistils  1  to  5,  raised  on  a  fleshy  gyuopbore, 
sometimes  slightly  united  below,  rudimentary  in  the  ataminate  flowers.  Ovaries  1-celled; 
styles  short  and  slender,  more  or  less  united  toward  the  summit;  stigmas  capitate;  ovules 
2  in  ench  cavity,  collateral,  pendulous  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  ceil.  Follicles  1  to  ."); 
endocarp  free.  Seeds  oblong,  ovoid,  or  globose,  suspended  on  a  slender  funiculus  often 
hanging  from  the  carpel  at  maturit.v;  seed-coat  black  or  reddish,  shining.  Embryo 
straight  or  curved.  Cotyledons  oval  or  obicular  foliaceous. — Trees  or  shrubs,  often  prickly, 
but  unarmed  in  the  Hawaiian  species,  with  acid  aromatic  bark,  alternate  equally  or 
odd  pinnate  or  three-foliolate  leaves,  rarely  unifoliolate,  dotted  with  pellucid  oil  glands. 
Infloresence  terminal  or  axillary,  cymose,  paniculate,  racemose  or  glomerate.  Type 
species  Xantbojfyium  Clara- Hereiilig  L. 

The  genus  Xanthoxylum,  or  Zanthoxylmn  as  it  may  also  be  written,  consists 
of  numerous  species,  which  were  all  except  nine  placed  in  the  genus  Fagara  by 
Engler  in  the  Natiirliehen  Pflanzenfamilien.  The  writer,  however,  adheres 
rather  to  the  old  classification,  as  the  distinctions  on  which  Engler  based  his  new 
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Rutaeeae. 
arraogement  are  not  at  all  well  brought  out  in  the  Hawaiian  species.     In  most 
of  the  other  works  Engler's  new  combinations  have  been  placed  as  synonyms. 

The  genus  Xanthoxylum  is  distributed  over  North  America,  Eastern  Asia  and 
also  most  tropical  countries.  It  is  found  in  Polynesia,  outside  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  seven  species  and  numerous  varieties  have  so  far  been  discovered, 
only  in  Tahiti.  AH  Hawaiian  species  are  unarmed.  The  leaves  are  quite  aro- 
matic, most  of  them  having  a  peculiar  soapy  odor,  while  one,  X.  hawaiiense  Ilbd. 
var.  citriodoro,  is  strongly  lemon-seented.  The  flowers  of  some  species  are  also 
quite  fragrant. 

Most  of  our  Xanthosyla  inhabit  the  dry  regions  on  the  leeward  sides,  espe- 
cially old  lava  flows,  where  they  reach  their  best  development,  as,  for  example, 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt,  Haleakala,  Puuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  and 
on  Mauna  Kea  in  the  open  scrub-country.  Several  species  occur  only  in  the  rain 
forests,  as  ,Y.  oahuetise  and  A'.  Bluettianum,.  They  are  usually  found  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2500  to  4000  feet,  but  rarely  higher.  All  Hawaiian  Xanthoxyla  are 
trees,  except  a  new  species  found  in  the  Kohala  rain  forests. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

Petals  i,  thin  and  sligbtly  imbiicate.     Flowering  panicles  appear  before  the  leaves  in  the 
axils  of  large  scales. 

Leaflets  pedatety  ternate,  the  lateral  onea  on  lonjt  petiolulea. 

All  petiolules  articulate  at  or  below  the  middle X  OobneuM 

Lateral  petiolulea  witliout  articulation Z.  hawallmM 

Leaflets  ovate  euneate  on  petiolulea  of  16-20  min Z.  Bluettlannm 

Leaflets  7  to  3  foliolate  the  lateral  leaflets  scasile  or  on  short  petiolulea. 

leaflets  9-7  lanceolate  with  copious  oil-dots X  glandnlOBUm 

Leaflets  5-3  ovate  or  ovate  oblong  opaque X.  Eftiulense 

Leaflets  3  or  rarely  -?,  thick,  tomentose  truncate  at  the  base. . .     X.  Manlense 

Pet3.l9  4  or  2,  thick  coriaceous  and  valvate.      Smalt  stipelliform  leaflets  at  tbe  base 

of  the  lowest  leaflets ,     X  iUp«taliim 

Xanthoxylum  Oahuense  Hbd. 

j4e  or  Heae. 

(Plate  76.) 

XAirFHOXYI.UM  OAHUENSE  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (1888)  75;— Del  Cast.  HI.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar. 
Pac.  VI.   <1890)   130.— Fagftia  Oahnansla  Engler  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IIL 

4.  (1895)  119. 
A  small  tree,  glabrous;  leaves  3-fo1iolate,  on  long  petioles  of  8  to  10  cm,  their  leafletn 
on  petioles  of  nearly  even  length,  the  terminal  one  5  to  8  cm,  the  lateral  ones  4  to  5  cm, 
all  of  which  are  articulate  or  thickened  in  the  upper  fourth,  ovate  or  orbicular,  7  to  8 
cm  long,  5  to  7  cm  or  more  wide,  caudate-acuminate,  the  lateral  ones  unsymmetricnl  at  the 
base,  eicised  in  the  upper  half,  glabrous  coriaceous,  opaque,  dark  green,  brownish-black 
when  dry;  panieles  at  the  base  of  the  branch  8  to  12  cm  long,  loosely  and  few-flowered; 
male  flowers:  sepals  minute,  petals  greenish,  ovoid-oblong  blunt  at  the  apex,  imbricate  in 
the  bud,  stamens  slightly  exserted  2.5  ram  in  length,  with  subglobose  anthers;  follicles  10 
to  12  mm,  rugose  and  pitted. 

The  Oahuan  A'e  or  Hea'e  is  a  small,  rather  handsome  tree  and  is  peculiar  to 
the  island  after  which  it  is  named.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Hawaiian  Xanthoxyla 
which  inhabits  the  wet  middle,  or  rain  forest  zone,  growing  on  the  highest 
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XA.NTHOXTX.UIf  OAHUENSE  Hbd. 
A'e  or  Hea'e. 
Male  flowering  brancli,  aad  fruiting  panicles  in  the  upper  comers;  les 
natural  size. 
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Rutaceae. 

ridges,  as  on  Konahuanui,  Niu  Valley,  and  in  the  Koolau  range,  wiiere  the  tree 
is  not  uncommon. 

The  bark,  as  of  nearly  all  the  other  Hawaiian  species  of  this  genus,  is  thin 
and  smoothish,  with  yellowish  lenticels ;  in  other  species  the  bark  is  dark  brown 
to  blaek  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  burned;  the  granular  mass  will 
come  off  even  when  only  touched,  in  others  again  the  bark  is  covered  with  very 
narrow  only  slightly  protruding  confluent  ridges.  The  wood  of  this,  as  of  the 
other  species,  is  yellow  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 

Xanthoxylum  hawaiiense   Hbd. 

A'e  or  Hea'e. 

(Plate  77.) 

TANTHOXnUM  HAWAHENSB  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (188)  76;—  Del  Cast.  IlL  PI.  Ida 
Mar.  Pacif.  VI.  (1890)  129.— ragari,  hawaUeiials  Engler  in  Engl,  et  Prantl 
PflzfsiD.  III.  4.  (1895)   119. 

A  medium  sized  tree,  glabrous;  leaves  pedately  3-foHolate,  on  petioles  of  3.5  to  4.5 
cm,  the  leaflets  on  petiolulos  of  equal  length,  not  articulate,  but  oecasionally  thickened 
near  the  blade,  acuminate,  ovate  to  deltoid,  the  lateral  ones  uDsymmetrlcal  or  subcordate, 
o  to  7  cm  long,  4.5  to  5.5  cm  wide;  panicles  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  end  of 
the  branches;  follicles  curved,  almost  smooth,  but  pitted,  1  cm  in  diameter. 

Hillcbrand  records  this  tree  from  the  central  plateau  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
at  5000  to  6000  feet  elevation,  evidently  from  between  Mauna  Kea,  Mauna  Loa 
and  Mt.  Hualalai.  The  writer  did  not  meet  with  this  tree  on  that  great  plain, 
but  collected  specimens  of  an  evident  variety  of  this  species  on  the  slopes  of 
Afauna  Kea  near  Keaumoku,  among  composites  such  as  Raillardia  and  Lipo- 
chaeta,  near  the  extinct  crater  of  Nohonaohae  at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  4000 
feet. 

On  his  last  visit  to  North  Kona,  Puuwaawaa,  he  collected  flowering  specimens 
of  a  Xanthoxylum ;  in  fact,  the  same  species  as  found  at  Nohonaohae,  referrable 
to  .Y.  hawaiiense.  The  specimens  were  collected  on  the  lava  fields  beyond  Puu- 
anahulu  joining  the  pahoekoe  lava  flow  of  1859.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  as  well 
as  those  from  Nohonaohae  are  exceedingly  strong  lemon  scented,  exactly  as  those 
of  Eucalyptus  citriodora.  which  fact  caused  the  manager  of  the  Parker  Ranch, 
on  which  land  the  trees  are  found,  to  believe  that  the  tree  was  the  lemon-scented 
gum. 

It  is  peculiar  that  Ilillebrand  should  not  have  noticed  such  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  which  none  of  our  other  Xanthoxyla  possess ;  he,  however,  fails  to  mention 
anything  about  it.  The  true  species,  answering  Hillebrand's  description  in 
nearly  every  detail,  was  found  by  the  writer  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Hale- 
akala,  Maui,  where  the  tree  is,  however,  not  abundant.  There  the  trees  have  not 
the  slightest  odor  of  lemon,  but  the  ordinary,  somewhat  soapy  smell,  as  have  the 
rest  of  our  Xanthoxyla.  In  the  latter  locality  the  trees  were  in  fruit  during 
November,  1910,  where  the  writer  collected  his  first  material  of  this  species  {no. 
8657  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium). 
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ZANTHOXTIiUM  HAWAIIEN8E  Hbd. 
A'e  oi  H«&'a  TrM. 

I   the  HDCient  lava  fields  of  Auahi,   district  of  Kahikinui,   East  Maui. 
Tree  about  20  feet  in  height. 
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The  trees  from  Hawaii  first  meDtioaed  differed  somewhat  from  Hillebrand's 
description,  and  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  strength  of  its  exceedingly  aromatie 
odor,  it  is  here  described  as  a  new  variety. 

Var.  citriodora  Rock  var,  nov. 

Leaves  3-foliolate  an  a  common  pubescent  petiole  of  4  cm,  leaflets  deltoid  3.5  to  4  cm 
in  diameter  on  not  articulated  petiolules,  the  median  one  5  cm,  the  lateral  one  3  cm, 
puberuloii9  underneatb,  transparent,  with  a  continuous  row  of  pellucid  oil  glands  along 
the  eutire  margin,  strongly  lemon-scented  when  fresh,  young  leaves  velvety  tomentose. 
panicles  pubescent  at  the  end  of  the  hranehlets,  aepals  and  petals  pubescent,  the  latter  2.3 
mm  ovoid,  stamens  as  long,  anthers  ovoid,  the  rudimentary  ovary  pubescent. 

Hillebrand's  variety  j3.  the  writer  collected  on  Lanai.  This  variety  has  cori- 
aceous leaves  which  are  also  larger,  ovoid  to  orbicular  and  even  deltoid ;  it  is  as 
a  whole  a  much  more  robust  tree  and  entirely  glabrous.  Collected  without  flower 
or  fruit  July  24,  1910,  in  Kaiholena  Valley,  Lanai,  no.  8076  in  College  of  Ha- 
waii Herbarium.  On  Kauai  the  writer  saw  one  tree  and  collected  specimens  of 
the  same  below  Kaholuamano,  growing  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  canyons.  It 
must  be  referred  to  Hillebrand's  var.  p.,  from  which  it,  however,  differs  in  the 
lateral  petiolules,  which  are  only  1.5  em  long.  Collected  Sept.  18,  1909,  Kaho^ 
luamano,  Kauai.     (No.  5207  in  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.) 

Var.  velutinosum  Rock  var.  nov. 

Leaves  3-foliolate  on  a  common  petiole  of  4  to  5  cm,  leaflets  on  petiolules  of  nearly 
even  length,  ovate  acuminate,  not  articulate,  truncate  to  unevensided  at  the  base,  gray- 
velvety  tomentose  throughout  on  upper  and  lower  surface,  quite  opaque,  without  marginal 
oil  ginnda,  and  not  lemon-scented,  in  fact  without  any  odor,  eveu  when  leaves  are  erusbed; 
stipules  below  the  leaf-whorls,  apathulate,  many   nerved,  pubescent. 

This  tree  occurs  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  ad- 
joining the  lava  fields  of  Puuanahulu,  where  the  variety  citriodora  occurs.  This 
variety  diflfers  from  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  inodoriferous 
and  densely  velvety  tomentose  and  quite  opaque  and  without  marginal  oil  glands. 
Collected  March,  1912 ;  type  no.  10205  in  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Xanthoxylum  glandulosum  Hbd. 
A'e  or  Hea'e. 

XANTHOXn^UM   aUUntTJI.OSCM    Hbd.   F1.   Haw.   Isl.    (1888)    74;— Del   Cast.   111.   Fl. 

Ins.   Mar.   Pacif.   VI.    (1890)    129.— Fagara  gUmdnlosft   Engl,   in   Engl,   et   Prantl 

Pflzfam.  III.  4.  (1895)   119. 
Leaves  9  to  T  foHolate,  18  to  20  em  long,  the  leaflets  lanceolate  7.5  to  9  cm  x  2.5  to  3 
cm.  acute,  contracting  at  the  base,  membraneous,  glabrous,  copioasly  punctate  with  large 
transparent  oil-dots,  the  common  petiole  about  2.5  cm,  that  of  the  terminal  leaflet  about  18 
ram,  the  lateral  leaflets  sub  sessile. 

Hillebrand  collected  this  species  on  West  Maui,  gulch  of  Lahainaluna.  The 
writer  found  a  small  tree  10  feet  high  of  this  species  in  Waihou  Gulch,  near  the 
spring  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  back  of  Makawao  on  the.  northwestern  slope  of 
Mt.  Haleakala  on  East  Maui,  elevation  3000  feet.  The  tree  was  neither  in  flower 
nor  fruit;  the  7-foliolate  leaves  were  coriaceous  and  not  membraneous.     A  va- 
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ZANTH0XYI,1TM  EATJAIENSE  Gray. 
A'e  or  Hea'e  Tree. 

The  three-foliolnte  form  growing  on   the  na  lavii  fiplil^  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
Mt.  IlaleakalH,  Auahi.  Maui. 
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Rutaceae. 

riety  p.  Hbd.  with  7  to  5  leaflets,  large,  oblong,  caudata-aeumiuate,  rounded  at 

the  base  and  dotted  as  before,  oi^ciii-s  in  the  woods  of  Hilo,  on  the  Island  ()f 

Hawaii.     The  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  this  variety. 

Xanthoxylum  Kauaiense  Gray. 

A'e  or  Hea'e. 

(Plates  78,  79.) 

XANTHOXn.nM  KAUAIENSE  Gray  Bot.  U.   S.   E.   E.   (1854)   354i— H.  Mann  in  Proc. 

BoBt.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X.   (1866)  318;  et  Proc.  Am,  Acad.  VII.   (18^7)   160,  et  Fl. 

Haw.   Isl.   Proc.   Ess.   Inst.   (1869)    170;— Wawra  in   Flora   (1873)    139;— Hbd.   Fl. 

Haw.  IhI.   (1888)  73;—  Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.   (1800)   130.— Fagaia 

kanalensla  Engler  In  Engl,  et  FrantI  Fflzfam.  UI.  4.  (1895)  11». 
A  small  graceful  tree,  about  6  to  12  m  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  end  a  den^e  round 
crown;  leaves  5  or  3-foliolate  (in  the  trees  of  East  Maui,  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haie- 
akala)  on  petioles  of  2.5  to  3.5  cm;  tha  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  4  to  6  cm  long,  2  to  3 
cm  wide,  Bubacuminate,  eoriaccouB  and  quite  opaque,  or  with  a  lew  transparent  dots  along 
the  mnrgin,  glabrous,  the  petiolule  of  tlie  terminal  one  occasionally  but  not  always  articu- 
late near  the  blade,  12  to  16  mm,  those  of  the  lateral  ones  2  to  3  mm;  panicles  1  to  4 
uear  the  base  of  the  short  branchleta  3.5  to  T  cm  long,  the  compressed  peduncle  12  to  20 
mm,  the  pedicels  2  to  4  mm,  the  bractlats  minute;  flowers  tetramerous,  0.5  mm,  acute, 
petals  3  to  4  mm.  stamens  in  the  male  flowers  longer  than  the  petals,  (in  sterile  flowers 
according  to  Hillcbrand  2  mm  long)  authors  ovoid,  wanting  in  the  fertile  flowers; 
carpel  single,  with  a  globose  subsessile  stigma,  rudimentary  in  the  sterile  flowers;  follicle 
on  a  stipe  of  4  mm,  (teste  Hillebr.)  obovate,  glabrous,  faintly  pitted  aud  striate;  seed 
solitary,  8  to  10  mm. 

The  Kauai  .4  'e  is  a  rather  handsome  tree  with  s  beautiful  round  crown  when 
growing  in  the  open.  It  occurs  most  frequently  at  Kaholuamano,  as  well  as 
at  Halemanu,  on  the  leeward  side  of  Kauai,  at  an  elevation  of  3600  to  4000  feet, 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  which  at  this  elevation  is  more  of  a  dry  nature  and 
of  a  mixed  type.  It  is  quite  common  along  stream  beds  in  company  with  various 
species  of  Pelea,  Xanthoxylum  dipetalum  var.  y,  Alphitonia  excelsa,  Cyanea  lep- 
tostegia,  Cryptocaria  Mannii,  Sobea  ManiiU,  and  Telraplasandra  Waimeae. 

The  leaves  of  the  Kauai  trees  of  this  species  are  all  5-foliolate,  that  is  consisting 
of  five  leaflets,  which  are  glabrous.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  fragrant;  the 
wood  is  yellowish  white. 

The  writer  collected  several  forms,  nos.  2103,  5677,  in  the  type  locality,  flow- 
ering only. 

On  the  Island  of  Maui  on  the  eastern  section,  which  is  formed  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  largest  extinct  volcano,  Mt.  Haleakala,  the  writer  found  on  its 
southern  flank,  on  ancient,  now  wooded,  aa  lava  flows,  numerous  trees  belonging 
to  this  species.  They  differ,  however,  in  some  respects  from  the  Kauai  specimens 
in  that  the  leaves  are  always  three-foliolate  and  never  five-foliolate,  in  being 
chartaceous  instead  of  coriaceous,  but  otherwise  exactly  as  in  the  specimens  from 
Kauai.  At  Auahi,  the  name  of  the  above-mentioned  locality  on  Maui,  the  trees 
reach  a  handsome  size  and  trunks  of  a  foot  and  a  half  or  even  more  in  diameter 
are  not  uncommon,  though  growing  never  taller  than  40  feet.  The  trees  are 
quite  numerous,  especially  on  the  southern  border  of  Auahi,  where  the  district 
of  Kahikinui  joins  that  of  Kaupo;  there  the  writer  saw  the  finest  specimens, 
which  formed  practically  the  sole  tree-growth.     On  the  northwestern  slope  of 
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XANTHOXTLUU  EAUAIENSE  Gray  var.  p  Hb<). 

A'e  or  H«a'«. 

Branch  pinned  against  triiok  of  tree.     Growioj;  on  the  an  lava  flows  of  Puuiraawaa, 

North  Kona,  Hanaii;   elevation   30U0   feet. 
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Rutaceae. 

Haleakala  the  writer  met  with  trees  of  this  species  in  the  forests  above  Makawao, 
but  there  the  leaves  were  all  five-foliolate,  membraneous,  and  <iuite  glabrous.  This 
latter  tree  Hillebraiid  refers  to  his  var.  p.  of  the  same  species,  though  erroneously, 
in  the  writer's  opinion.  The  Auahi  specimens  were  collected  in  November,  1910 
fruiting,  no.  8658  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.  On  his  last  visit  to 
Auahi  the  writer  photographed  one  of  these  trees,  which  is  figured  in  this  book. 
(See  plate  78.) 

Ilillebrand's  var.  j3.  is  five-foliolate  and  strongly  pubescent  underneath.  The 
leaflets  are,  however,  not  smaller  than  in  the  species,  at  least  in  certain  trees,  for 
this  variety  seems  to  be  quite  a  variable  one.  The  true  variety  p.  the  writer  col- 
lected at  Puuwaawaa,  lava  fields  of  North  Kona,  fruiting  (no.  3651),  on  June 
17, 1909.  On  his  last  visit,  JIarch,  1912,  he  collected  the  variety  again,  but  found 
numerous  trees  on  the  Puuwaawaa  hill  proper,  which  differed  somewhat  from 
those  found  on  the  plain  below,  in  having  much  larger  leaves  and  quite  pubescent 
follicles;  the  leaflets  are  broadly  ovate  to  ovate-acute,  while  those  of  the  plain 
below  are  smaller  of  typical  A',  kauaiense  shape,  and  have  glabrous  follicles.  The 
leaf -branch  and  trunk  figured  is  the  true  var.  ,6.  Hillebrand's  material  came 
from  Kawaihaeiuka,  a  neighboring  district.  In  that  latter  locality  tree  growth 
has  disappeared  to  a  certain  extent,  owing  to  cattle  ranches;  only  the  most 
hardy  trees  have  survived. 

Hillebrand's  variety  y,  with  rather  large  leaflets,  comes  from  Kauai  from  the 
forests  above  Waimea,  meaning  either  Halemanu  or  Kaholuamano.  The  va- 
riety is  represented  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium  by  the  number  5960  col- 
lected in  the  type  locality,  flowering  Sept.  6,  1909.  , 

In  order  to  have  this  monograph  on  the  genus  Xanthoxylum  complete,  the 
writer  wishes  to  describe  a  new  species  belonging  to  this  genus.  The  same  is, 
however,  only  a  shrub  three  feet  or  even  less  high  and  occurs  in  the  rain  forests 
of  the  Kohala  Mts.  at  an  elevation  of  4100  feet.     It  may  be  described  as  follows : 

Xanthoxylum  Bluettianum  Rock  sp.  nov. 

A  spHriugly  braacbiag  shrub  1  m  liigb,  glabrous;  leaves  three -Foliolate  on  petioles 
of  5  to  6.5  cm,  leaflete  ovate,  acute,  with  a  cuceute  base,  the  lateral  onea  uneveDsided  5.5 
to  S.S  em  X  3  to  5.5  cm,  thick  coriaceoue  opaque  puberulouB  underneath,  the  petiolule  of 
the  termiiial  leaflet  often  articulate  near  the  blade  2.5  to  3.5  cm,  those  of  the  lateral 
leaflets  16  to  20  mm;  panicles  at  the  base  of  the  branchletH  8  to  12  cm  long  with  a  gray 
pubescent  compressed  peduncle  of  5  cm.  Flowers  iin known.  Follicles  ]  cm,  pitted 
EtriHtpIy  rugose,  curved;   seeds  16  mm,  the  woody   testa  rugose  under  the  black   shining 

Hawaii :  High  mountains  of  Kohala  at  the  edge  of  Honokanenui  gulch  at  an 
elevation  of  4100  feet,  in  company  with  Schiedea  diffiisa  (fruiting  June,  1910, 
Rock  n.  8373,  type  in  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium). 

Named  in  honor  of  Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Bluett,  Manager  of  Kohala  Diteh,  through 
whose  kindly  aid  the  exploration  of  Kohala  was  made  possible. 
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Xanthoxylum  mauiense  Mann. 
Jc  or  Ileae. 

XANTHOITLUM  MAOTENBE  Monn,  Proc.  Bogt.  Sof.  Nat.  Hist.  X.  (1866)  318,  et  Proe. 

A.n.   Acad.   VII.   (1867)    IGI),  et   Fl.   Haw.   IbI.   Proc.   Ess.   Inst.  V.    (1867)    170;- 

Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  74;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar,  Pac.  VI.  (1890)   130.— 

Fasara  manlensis  Eoglcr  in  Engl,  et  I'raotl  Pflzfam.  III.  i.  (1893)   119, 

Lpafletf"  3  on  a  common  petiole  of  2.5  to  3  cm,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  6  to  8  em  long, 

3.5  to  0  cm  wide,  acuminate  or  somewhat  obtuse,  pale  coriaceous,  qnite  opaque,  puberu' 

lent  above,  gray-tonientose  underneath  as  well  as  the  petioles  and  petiolules  in  the  writer's 

Hpecimens,  the  lateral  ones  subtruncate  at  the  base,  more  or  less  out  in  the  upper  half,  on 

petiolules  of  2  to  4  mm,  that  of  the  median  leaflet  16  to  IS  mm,  and  often  articulate  near 

the  biade;  panicles  S.ii  to  10  cm  long  many  flowered,  the  common  peduncle  2.5  to  4.5  cm, 

the  pedicels  about  4  mm,  tomentose;  follicles  8  to  10  mm.  stipitatc,  luuulate-obovoid,  the 

apex  almost  lateral,  after  dehiscence  recurved,  rugose  and  pitted. 

This  species  seems  to  be  indeed  a  very  variable  one;  the  writer  has  eoUected 
material  of  thiii  species  on  Maui,  Hawaii  and  Lanai,  and  even  specimens  of  a 
small  tree  were  collected  by  him  on  Kanai,  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween A',  mauiense  and  A',  hawaiievse;  the  petiolules  of  the  lateral  leaflets  being 
shorter  than  in  Itawaiiense,  but  longer  than  in  mauiense.  The  specimens  from 
the  above-mentioned  islands  vary  considerably,  especially  those  from  Lanai,  and 
from  Maui  proper.  Horace  Mann's  type  came  from  West  Maui,  in  which 
latter  locality  the  writer  did  not  find  any  Xanthoxylum.  The  specimens  on 
which  Slann  based  his  species  were  collected  by  Remy  n.  615.  and  Lydgate,  but  no 
definite  locality  is  given,  other  than  West  Maui.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  the  tree  must  be  a  dry  district  species,  as  all  other  varieties  occur  in  the 
mixed  forests,  rather  than  in  mesophytic  forests.  The  writer's  specimen  which 
comes  closest  to  the  orifrinal  description  came  from  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaa- 
waa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hualalai  (no.  3716),  where  the 
genus  Xanthoxylum  has  numerous  representatives. 

The  leaves  and  inflorescence  are  quite  pubescent,  and  the  former  opaque,  and 
as  a  whole  answer  well  to  Mann's  description;  there  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
transition  type  present  which  has  the  pubescent  leaves,  and  besides  being  tri- 
foliolate,  has  also  five  leaflets,  which  would  remind  one  of  A',  kauaiense.  The 
species  is  dioecious,  a  fact  of  which  Hillebrand  was  not  certain. 

Specimens  gathered  on  the  Island  of  Lanai,  in  Mahana  Valley  (no,  8112),  un- 
doubtedly will  have  to  be  referred  to  this  species,  though  differing  from  it  in 
the  less  coriaceous  and  perfectly  glabrous  leaves,  and  may  therefore  be  called 
forma  glabrum  f.  nov,  Hillebrand  describes  a  var,  p.  from  Maunahui,  Molokai, 
which  differs  from  the  species  in  the  very  long  petioles  5  to  10  cm,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  glabrous  above  and  coarsely  pubescent  underneath,  with  pellucid  dots 
along  the  margin.     The  writer  is  unacquainted  with  this  varietj'. 

Another  variety  described  by  Hillebrand  as  var.  y  the  writer  collected  on  Lanai. 
This  latter  tree  is  indeed  ijuite  common  on  Lanai,  occurring  on  the  main  ridges 
Lanaihale  and  Haalelepakai ;  elevation  3000  feet.     It  may  be  described  as  follows : 
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Leaflets  thick  coriaceouB,  opaque,  obtose  or  rounded,  tiie  lateral  ones  BubsessiteL 
truncate  at  tbe  base,  rhomboidal,  the  lower  half  much  produced,  almost  auriculate,  the 
rib  piiberuloua  or  more  often  glabrate,  the  median  leaflet  rarely  articulate;  panicles  simple 
or  compound. 

The  writer's  number  8071,  collected  in  Mabana  Valley,  Lanai,  is  the  typical 
var,  V,  while  number  8217  has  the  leaves  not  quite  so  coriaceous  and  has  densely 
flowered  panicles. 

Var.  rigidum    Rock  var.  nov. 

(Plate  80.) 

A  small  tree  5  m  high,  with  few  very  stiff  stout  branches,  leaves  three  foliolste,  on 
petioleR  of  5  to  6  cm,  leaflets  ovoid  to  ovoid-oblong,  bluntly  acnte,  truncate  at  the  base, 
the  lateral  ones  aubaeseile  or  on  petiolules  of  i  mm,  the  median  leaflet  on  an  articulate 
petiolule  of  3  cm,  12  to  15  cm  long,  8  to  12  cm  wide,  (having  the  largest  leaven  of  any 
llawaiian  Xanthoxylum)  thick  coriaceous,  opaque,  with  prominent  straniineous  midrib 
and  veins;  paniclcB  denseiy  flowered,  9  to  IE  cm  long,  on  flat,  compressed  peduncles  of 
3.5  to  i  cm,  ultimate  pedicels  6  mm,  follicle  as  in  the  species. 

Collected  on  the  Island  of  Jlaui  on  the  northwestern  slopes  of  Haleakala  in 
Waihou  guleh,  back  of  Makawao,  elevation  3000  feet,  March,  1912,  in  company 
with  Pseiidomorus  Brunoniana  and  Sideroxylon  Ceresolii.  Type  is  number 
10200  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii.  It  is  a  small  tree  15  feet 
high  and  is  peculiar  to  Mt.  Haleakala,  where  it  grows  in  the  drier  regions  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  Waihou  gulch. 

Prom  the  Kaala  Mt.,  Oahu,  Hillebrand  describes  a  variety  8  with  3  to  5-foliolate 
leaves.     The  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  this  variety. 

Var.  anceps  Rock.  var.  nov. 

Leaves  trifoliolate  on  petioles  of  8  to  12  cm,  pubescent  with  whitish  hair,  leaflets  lanceo- 
late to  ovute-lauceolate,  the  lateral  ones  sessile,  almost  rhomboidal  in  outline,  very  un- 
evensided,  ncuminate  at  the  apex,  the  terminal  leaflet  on  a  petiole  of  22  to  30  mm,  which 
is  not  articulate,  10  to  15  rm  long,  3.5  to  9  cm  wide  pubescent  or  glabrous  above,  pubes- 
cent underneath,  especially  along  the  prominent  midrib;  panicles  large  15  to  20  cm,  open, 
many  flowered,  pubescent  throughout,  with  a  common,  broad  and  flat  (compressed) 
peduncle  of  6  to  9  cm,  ultimate  pedicels  5  mm;  male  flowers:  sepals  minute  dentiform, 
pubescent,  petals  cream'Colored,  5  mm  long  ovoid,  acute,  stamens  slightly  sliorter,  anthers 
orbicular,  ovary  pronounced,  though  rudimentary;  follicle  only   8  mm,  minutely  pitted. 

A  medium-sized  tree  20  feet  in  height,  pubescent  throughout.  It  is  peculiar 
to  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  grows  near  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4000  feet  in  the  Kipuka  Puaulu,  which  is  so  rich  in  species.  A  number 
of  other  species  of  Xanthosylum  are  found  in  this  small  area  (56  acres),  which 
is  surrounded  by  ancient  aa  lava  flows  which  are  in  turn  covered  by  a  forest  of 
Acacia  Koa. 

Specimens  of  this  variety  were  collected  flowering  and  fruiting  by  the  writer 
in  July,  1911.  The  type  is  number  10201  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium, 
The  name  anceps  refers  to  the  broad  and  compressed  peduncle. 

In  the  same  locality  another  form  was  collected  with  3  to  5  leaflets  which  are 
glabrous  and  coriaceous.  In  fruit  only,  the  leaves  resemble  more  var.  rigidum 
(no.  10202). 
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To  the  variety  anceps  must  be  referred  another  tree  found  in  the  same  locality. 
The  inflorescence  ia  exactly  aa  in  the  variety,  but  tlie  leaves,  which  are  also 
pubescent,  have  three  but  rarely  five  leaflets  which  are  subcordate  to  truncate 
at  the  base;  the  lateral  ones  instead  of  being  sessile  are  ou  petiolules  of  about  10 
mm  and  are  subcordate  to  unevensided ;  the  leaflets  remind  one  very  much  of 
those  of  Flerolropia  Kauaiensis.  The  terminal  leaflet  is  also  articulate.  Evi- 
dently the  length  of  the  petiolules  of  the  lateral  leaflets,  on  which  Hillebrand  laid 
so  much  stress,  is  not  a  pood  specific  character.  According  to  his  key  to  the 
species,  this  latter  form,  which  may  be  known  now  as  forma  petiolulalum  t.  u., 
would  belong  to  A',  hawaiiensc,  rather  than  to  A',  mauien.se,  but  can  not  be  sep- 
arated from  the  latter,  as  it  differs  otherwise  very  materially  from  the  former 
species,  whose  lateral  leaflets  are  practically  deltoid,  with  petiolules  as  long  as 
the  terminal  one.  These  varieties  and  forms  seem  to  be  intermediates  between 
A',  mauiense  and  A',  hawaiiensc,  though  reminding  one  much  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter. 

Xanthoxylum  dipetalum  Mann. 

ZANTBOXTliDIU  DIFETAI.nU  Mann  in  Proe.  Boat.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  X.   (1867)   160,  et 
Proe.  Ess.  Inst.  V.   (1868)   170;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (1888)  76;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl. 
Ins.  Mur.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)   129.— Fagara  dlpetala  Engl.  ■□  'Engl,  et  I'rantI  Pflifam. 
IIT.  4.  (1895)   119. 
Leaves  15  to  18  cm  long  including  a  petiole  of  2.5  to  3.5  em,  pinnately  5  to  7  folio- 
late,  the  lowest  pair  of  leaflets  generally  with  a  pair  of  stipelliform  or  aurii^ular  foliolea 
close  to  its  base;  lateral  petiolules  6  mm,  the  terniiaal  one  12  to  18  mm,  often  articulate; 
leaflets  oblong  7.5  to  K.75  em  long,  3.75  to  4.5  cm  wide,  obtuse,  all  contracting  and  nearly 
symmetrical  at  the   base,   coriaceous,  with   faint   nerves   and   many   pellucid   dots,   glossy; 
panicles  terminal  and  oppositifolious,  7.-5  to  10  cm  long,  with  a  ]>ediincle  of  2.5  to  3.75  em 
and   suberect   branches,   the    ternate   flowers   on    pedicels    of   6   mm,    the   lateral    pediceta 
minutely   bracteate  below  the   middle;   male  flowers:   sepals   4,   rounded,   little   more  than 
1  mm   high;   petals  2,  lanceolate,  thick  coriaceons   and   valvate,   10   mm  long,  stamens   4, 
scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  disc,  with  long  apiculnte 
anthers  of  2  to  3  mm;  ovary  rudimentary. 

This  very  interesting  species,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  all  the  other  Ha- 
waiian Xanthoxyla,  was  first  collected  bj"  Dr.  \Vm.  Hillebrand  and  communicated 
by  him  to  H.  Mann,  who  described  it.  The  writer  is  only  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral forms  or  varieties  of  this  species  found  on  the  other  islands,  but  has  never 
collected  the  species  proper,  found  on  Oahu  by  Hillebrand  on  the  slopes  of 
Waiolani,  also  called  Lanihuli,  in  Nuuanu  Valley,  The  dipetalous  flowers  occur 
in  the  species,  and  in  the  varieties  the  flowers  are  tetramerous.  It  is  a  tree  about 
30  feet  high  and  quite  glabrous.  In  regard  to  the  dipetalous  flowers  Hillebrand 
quite  correctly  states:  "The  reduced  number  of  the  petals  in  the  species  is 
owing  not  to  a  suppression  of  a  pair,  but  to  coalescence  of  two  contiguous  petals; 
it  is  not  so  much  therefore  on  the  strength  of  these  characters  that  the  present 
species  must  claim  a  place  distinct  from  the  preceding  ones  within  the  gentis,  as 
for  its  mode  of  inflorescence  and  the  presence  of  the  supplementary  pair  of 
reduced  leaflets  in  such  an  extraordinary  position,  where  they  appear  like  ap- 
pendages of  the  lowest  folioles. " 
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H.  Mann  described  Hbd.  's  variety  y,  doubtfully  in  the  genus  CoDnarus  as  C I 
Kauaiensis,  and  remarks  that  the  two  lower  lateral  leaflets,  which  are  very  small 
and  have  strongly  revolute  margins,  are  perhaps  a  diseased  state.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  case,  as  in  all  forms  examined  from  Kauai  and  Hawaii  these  stipel- 
liform  leaflets  are  present. 

Ilillebrand  describes  a  variety  (8  with  generally  3-foliolate  leaves  and  acute  an- 
thers which  are  longer  than  their  filaments,  from  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  from  the 
western,  dry  section  of  Kawaihaeiuka.  The  writer  did  not  meet  with  this  va- 
riety, though  he  found  another  form  in  the  neighboring  district  of  North  Kona 
on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  which  proved  to  be  new  and  is  here  described 
as  follows: 

Var.  tomentosum  Rock  var.  nov. 

Leaves  5  to  7  foliolate,  including  the  lednced  pa.ir  of  stipelliform  leaflets,  on  petioles 
of  2.5  to  4  cm,  densely  tomeutose  throughout,  as  is  the  iafiorescenee;  leadeta  oblong  to 
linear- oblong,  or  orbiculate,  or  obovate- oblong,  rounded  at  the  apex  and  base,  or  bluntly 
acute,  or  with  even  emarginate  apex,  5.S  to  15  cm  long,  3  to  8  cm  wide,  pubescent  above, 
densely  velvety  tomentose  underneath,  the  terminal  petiolule  1  to  3  cm,  articulate,  the 
lateral  ones  1  to  5  cm,  densely  tomentose,  the  atipelliform  leaflets  immediately  below 
the  last  pair  of  normal  leaflets,  the  margins  revolute,  or  completely  folded,  opaque,  with- 
out  oil  glands;  veias  and  midrib  prominent  underneath;  panicles  4  to  IS  cm  long  including 
a  peduncle  of  5  mm  to  7  cm;  male  flowers:  sepals  4,  rounded  or  acute,  2  mm  high,  hispid, 
petals  2,  tomentose,  broadly  ovate,  acute,  stamens  4,  oblong,  l.S  mm  long,  four  times  as 
long  as  filament;  female  flowers:  stamens  wanting,  ovary  ovoid,  slightly  raised  on  a  disc, 
tomentose;  stigma  sessile,  with  two  fiat  broad  lobes;  follicles  woody,  2.5  cm  long,  2  cm 
wide,  tapering  into  a  point  of  3  to  5  mm,  rugose  and  pitted;  seed  ovoid,  black,  16  mm  long, 
12  mm  wide,  shining,  raphe  extending  its  entire  length. 

This  very  interesting  tree  occurs  on  the  lava  flows  of  Mt.  Hualalai,  at  Puu- 
waawaa, North  Kona,  Hawaii,  where  it  is,  however,  not  common.  It  was  first 
collected  by  the  writer,  fruiting  and  flowering,  on  June  17,  1909  (no.  3695),  and 
again  during  March,  1912,  when  several  forms  of  this  variety  were  found,  which 
have  been  here  described  collectively.  Type  is  10207  in  College  of  Hawaii  Her- 
barium. 

Var.  geminicarpum  Rock  var.  nov. 
(Plates  81,  82,  83.) 

Leaves  one  to  three  foliolate  with  the  ever  present  stipellifoim  leaflets,  on  short 
petioles,  leaflets  entirely  glabrous,  thick  coriaceous,  with  midrib  and  nerves  prominent, 
united  by  a  reticulate  venation,  ovate-oblong,  or  elliptical-oblong,  acute  or  rounded  at 
the  apex,  the  terminal  leaflet  gradually  tapering  into  a  non- articulate  petiolule  of  1  to  3.5 
em,  the  lateral  ones  subsessile  or  on  peduncles  of  often  more  than  5  cm;  female  flowers: 
sepals  4,  ovate,  acute  or  rounded  petals  2  to  4  reddish  yellow,  lanceolate,  1 0  mm,  thick, 
acute,  when  2;  terete  tapering  styles  distinct,  united  at  the  apex  by  the  reddish,  close 
grooved  stigma;  ovary  2,  rarely  3-celled;  follicles  usually  two,*  with  an  ovoid,  black 
smooth  seed  in  each,  occasionally  with  a  single  seed,  the  other  rudimentary. 

A  large  tree  40  feet  high  with  a  straight  trunk,  2i^  feet  in  diameter,  bark  gray, 
covered  with  lenticels.     This  interesting  variety  the  writer  discovered  on  the 

*  In  the  writer's  material  each  fruit  consists  of  two  follicles,  though  the  figure  on 
plate  81  shows  only  a  single  one- 
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slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  in  the  Kipuka  Puaulu,  near 
the  Volcano  Kilauea  on  Hawaii,  Only  two  trees  were  observed;  both  were  of 
the  same  size,  about  40  feet  in  height,  with  stout,  ungainly  looking,  ascendin); 
branches.  Collected  flowering  and  fruiting  July  20,  1911.  Type  is  no.  10208  in 
the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Xanthoxylum  dipetalum   Mann.   var.  y   Hbd. 
Kawau  on  Kauai. 

XANTHOXTLUM  DIPETALUM  Mann.  var.  -»  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Ul.  1.  e.  p.;— Wawra  in 
Flora  (1873)  139.— Oonnama  T  Kanalenais  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Avail.  VII.  (1S67)  162. 
Leaves  on  short  petiolpB  of  1  vm,  3  to  1  foliolate,  with  the  8up[)lenientary  pair  of 
Btipellif  >rin  lealletB  besides,  obovate-oblong,  tliitk  eoriareoua  and  quite  opaque,  with  prqrai- 
netit  veina  and  a  distinct  intramarginal  nerve;  panicleg  as  in  the  Bpefies,  few  flowered; 
femtle  flowerB:  aeQalB  4,  1  inm  long,  xounded,  puberuloiis,  as  art  the  I  lanceolate  petiila; 
stamens  wftoting,  ovary  plabroiis,  styles  apparently  two,  but  rot  distinct  as  in  vor. 
ginihiiniriiiim,  appeariog  only  to  l:e  grooved,  united  at  the  apex  by  a  broad,  flat,  orbicu- 
lar, grooi'ed  stigma;  male  flowers:  petals  2,  ovoid,  smaller,  only  two*thir<Is  the  length  of 
the  female  flower,  anthers  4,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  petals.  2.-1  mm,  including 
the  0.5  mm  long  filament,  ovary  rudimentary;  follicle  single.  3  cm  long,  including  the  6 
nim  long  apumen  at  the  apex,  slightly  pitted,  woody;  seed  ovoid,  2  em,  the  hard  woody 
testa  covered  with  a  black,  shining,  thin  and  brittle  epidermis,  the  raphe  extending  its 
entire  length;  cotyledons  thick  fleshy,  plano-convex,  the  radicle  very  short  and  enclosed. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  tree  reaches  a  height  of  more  than  30  feet  with  a 
trunk  of  often  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  favors  the  outskirts  of  the  forests 
on  the  leeward  side  of  Kauai,  especially  at  Kaholuamano  and  Halemanu  above 
Waimea  at  an  elevation  of  3600  to  4000  feet.  It  is  found  in  company  with 
Pdca  anisata,  Bobea  Mannii,  Felea  Kaiiaicnsis,  Elacocarpus  bifidus,  C'yanea  lepto- 
stegia,  Tetraplasandra  Waimeae,  Sideroiylon  sandwkense,  AlphUonia  excelsa, 
Pterotropia  kauaiensis,  and  others  which  make  up  this  very  interesting  mixed 
forest. 

On  Kauai,  to  which  island  this  tree  is  peculiar,  its  trunk  was  in  great  demand 
for  tapa  or  kapa  logs  or  anvils  on  which  the  strips  of  the  waiike  bark  were  beaten. 
The  3'ellowish  wood  of  this  tree  was  especially  in  favor  with  the  natives  on  ac- 
count of  the  resonant  tones  it  produced  when  struck  with  a  tapa  beater  made  of 
some  of  the  hard  woods,  such  as  Vhiuhi,  Kauila,  and  others.  The  sound  of  the 
tapa  beating  would  be  heard  from  valley  to  valley,  and  constituted  a  regular 
system  of  communication  by  means  of  a  code. 

This  Kawau  tree,  or  as  it  is  also  termed  Kawau  hia  kuku  kapa,  is  the  subject  of 
a  mele  or  old  Hawaiian  song,  which  begins  thus:  "Melic  Kawau  laka  ale  i  ka 
moana,  etc."  As  the  Kawau  so  is  the  sound  of  the  ocean.  The  old  natives  evi- 
dently had  reference  to  the  sounds  produced  by  the  pounding  surf,  which  can 
be  heard  for  a  long  distance,  and  compared  it  with  the  resonant  sound  produced 
when  beating  tapa  on  the  Kawau  log.  According  to  Mr.  Praneia  Gay  of  Kauai, 
the  natives  of  that  island  preferred  this  tree  to  any  other  for  the  above  deacribei^ 
purpose. 
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Flowers  polygamous.      Calyx  lobes  4,  rarely  5,  imbricate,     tiobes  of  corolla  4,  rarely  5, 

vBtvBte.  StameoE  8,  rarely  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  slightly  S  lobcd  disi-us,  in  the 
fertile  flowers  rudimentary,  usually  tbe  height  of  the  ovary,  in  the  sterile  flowers  4,  often 
aa  long  as  the  petals  aod  accasionally  longer  and  protruding;  filaments  flatj  anthers  abort 
ovate  or  sagittate,  introrse.  Carpels  4,  rarely  5,  united,  eaeh  with  two  collateral  ovules, 
one  aBcending,  the  other  pendulous.  Capsule  of  4  follicles  either  discreet  aad  4-coccoub 
or  more  or  less  deeply  4-parted,  in  a  few  species  cuboid;  follicles  2-valved.  Seeds  crus- 
taceous  with  black  shining  testa,  on  a  short  and  broad  funiculus.  Embryo  straight,  in  a 
fleshy  albumen,  with  broad  ovate  cotyledons  and  short  radicle. — Unarmed  trees  with 
opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  which  are  simple  and  entire,  and  have  an  intraraarginal  nerve. 
Flowers  in  axillary,  simple  or  compound,  mostly  paniculate  cymes. 

The  genus  Pelea,  which  was  dedicated  by  Asa  Gray  to  the  Hawaiian  goddess 
of  the  Volcano,  Pele,  is  not  strictly  Hawaiian,  though  the  bulk  of  the  species  is 
found  in  these  Islands.  A  few  only  occur  outside  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  as, 
for  example,  three  in  New  Caledonia  and  one  in  Madagascar. 

The  Hawaiian  Pelea  are  rather  difficult  for  the  sj'stematist,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely variable  and  have  numerous  forms  and  varieties  which  link  several  species 
together.  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  very  few  well  defined  species.  The 
writer  in  this  treatise  on  the  arboreous  species  of  this  genus,  has  added  five  new 
species  and  five  new  varieties.  The  work  of  classifying  all  the  variable  species  of 
Pelea  was  made  extremely  difficult  and  troublesome  through  the  publication  of 
supposed  new  species  of  Pelea  by  H.  Leveille  based  on  material  collected  by  Abbe 
U.  Faurie,  in  the  year  1910.  It  certainly  is  most  regrettable  that  this  material, 
which  often  is  beyond  recognition,  was  turned  over  to  Jlr.  Leveill4,  who  was 
only  too  ambitious  to  swell  the  number  of  his  new  species.  The  descriptions  are 
so  incomplete  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  use  of  them  and  consequently  the 
work  had  to  be  ignored. 

The  writer  still  has  numerous  plants  of  Pelea  which  could  not  be  placed,  which 
are  undoubtedly  new,  but  the  material  is  incomplete,  either  flowers  or  capsules 
being  lacking,  and  it  certainly  would  be  of  no  help  to  describe  these  plants  as 
new,  without  complete  material,  such  as  sterile  and  fertile  flowers  and  fruits. 
Even  Hillebrand's  descriptions  are  not  too  complete,  some  of  them  are  even 
dubious,  and  references  to  such  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places.  The  writer 
could  also  have  swelled  the  number  of  new  species  of  Pelea  as  Mr.  Leveille  did, 
to  the  sorrow  of  future  workers  on  the  Hawaiian  Flora,  but  refrained  from  doing 
so  on  account  of  insufficient  material.  Of  the  new  species  of  Pelea  described  in 
this  book,  the  writer  had  abundant  and  complete  material,  having  visited  the 
various  localities  at  different  seasons  in  order  to  secure  the  plants  in  all  stages 
of  development.  Leveille  describes,  if  so  it  can  he  called,  five  species  of  Pelea 
in  Pedde  Repertorium  Vol.  X.  no.  10-14,  1911,  and  10  species  in  Vol.  X.  no.  27-29, 
1912,  the  uEunes  of  all  of  which  are  as  follows:  Pelea  Leveillei  Faurie,  Pelea 
waianaiensis  Levi.,  P.  oahueiisis  Levi.,  P.  pendulifhra  Levi.,  P.  Feddei  Levi.,  P. 
subpeltata  Levi.,  P.  nodosa  Levi.,  P.  singuUfora  Levi.,  P.  pedvnndaris  Levi.,  P. 
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grandipetala  Levi.,  P.  HUtebrandii  Levi.,  P.  foetida  Levi.,  P.  sessilis  Levi.,  Peleal 
acuHvalvata  Levi.,  P.  Fauriei  Levi. 

The  latter  one  the  writer  thinks  to  be  only  a  mere  variety  of  P.  clusiaefolia 
Gray,  It  is  a  very  small  leaved  form,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in 
the  rather  dry  forests  back  of  Kaluaha  and  Kamolo  on  the  leeward  side  of  Mo- 
lokai,  it  can  be  easily  the  result  of  the  location,  a  fact  which  has  disproved  many 
an  apparently  new  species.  Leveille  absolutely  ignores  fertile  or  sterile  flowers 
and  gives  only  a  general  description  that  may  be  applied  to  any  species  in  the 
genus.  An  example  may  follow.  P.  Ilillebrandii,  Rami  fragites,  nodosi; — fiores 
magni  axillares  cymosi  pedicdli  bibracteolati,  caylce  minuto,  sepala  obtusa,  glabra, 
petala  4-H-plo  longiara,  glabra  apice  triangularia ;  stamina  paulo  breviora. 

This  description,  especially  of  the  flower,  is  really  a  marvel,  and  anyone  able 
to  place  P.  Ilillebrandii  by  it,  must  be  a  clairvoyant,  and  a  clever  one  at  that. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  the  extreme  variability  of  the  Hawaiian  Pelea,  their 
many  intermediates,  and  who  has  at  his  disposal  such  a  large  material  as  is  at 
the  writer's  disposal,  cannot  help  but  deplore  such  work,  which  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vancement, but  to  the  hindrance  of  botanical  science. 

The  Hawaiian  Pelea,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  classed  into  four 
units,  and  embraced  under  a  special  name  sp.  (ecies)  c.  (ollectiva). 

For  example :  Pelea  clusiaefolia  with  all  its  varieties  is  closely  related  to  P. 
auriculae  folia,  P.  Cookeana,  P.  sapotaefolia,  P.  Waialealae,  P.  microcarpa,  P.  Fau- 
riei and  perhaps  P.  pallida.  All  these  species  have  a  more  or  less  variable,  but 
always  small  capsule  in  common,  and  have  all  either  quaternate  or  temate  leaves, 
and  never  opposite  ones  unless  it  be  in  very  rare  instances,  or  perhaps  in  a 
very  dubious  variety  of  some  one  of  these  species.  The  writer  would  propose  for 
this  group  of  species  the  name  Pelea  sp.  c.  verticillifolia;  this  expresses  the  con- 
ception of  the  group  as  a  very  closely  related  one,  in  a  comprehensive  and  easy 
way. 

The  second  and  largest  group  has  opposite  leaves  and  is  characterized  by  the 
large  capsules,  which  are  deeply  parted  but  not  discreet.  The  typical  species  of 
this  group  is  Pelea  volcanica,  and  is  followed  by  Pelea  pseudoanisata,  P.  obloiigi- 
folia,  P.  roiundifolia,  P.  orbicularis,  P.  molokaiensis,  P.  Mannii,  P.  parvifolia,  P. 
macroptts,  P.  Kauaiensis,  and  P.  sandwicensis.  P.  Balloui,  of  which  only 
young  capsules  (which  are  silky  pubescent)  are  known,  may  also  belong  to  this 
group  for  which  the  writer  proposes  the  name  P.  sp.  c.  megacarpa.  This  in  itself 
is  a  practical  key  which  will  facilitate  the  identification  of  species. 

Another  marked  group,  though  small,  has  cuboid  capsules  and  opposite  leaves 
and  is  made  up  of  the  following  members:  Pelea  anisata,  P.  Wawraeana,  P. 
Zahlbruckneri,  and  may  be  termed  P.  sp.  c,  cubicarpa. 

The  fourth  group  is  composed  of  the  following,  with  Pelea  cinerea,  as  the  most 
variable  one,  in  the  lead;  it  is  followed  closely  by  P.  Knudsenii,  P.  multiflora,  P. 
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barbigera,  and  the  P.  elliptica.    AH  these  form  a  marked  group  which  can  be 
expressed  by  the  name  Pelea  sp.  c.  apocarpa. 

Drake  Del  Castillo,  in  his  " Illustrationes  Florae  Imularum  Maris  Pacifici," 
united  the  genera  Melieope  and  Pelea  with  Evodia.  The  latter  genus  differs, 
however,  from  Pelea  in  the  strictly  tetramerous  flowers,  while  the  genus  Pelea 
has  never  less  than  eight  stamens.  Melieope  again  differs  from  Pelea  in  the  im- 
bricate petals.  The  writer  has  here  adhered  to  the  original  classification,  uphold- 
ing the  genus  Pelea,  as  has  also  been  done  by  Engler  in  his  treatise  on  the  family 
Rutaceae. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

I.  V«rtlcilIUoIl&«. 

CapHute  syncarpous  tbe  carpels  more  or  less  united. 
Flowers  fasciculate  on  a  short  axis. 
Leaves   quatemate   or   ternate. 
Capsule  deeply  parted,  small. 

Leaves  obovatc,  sbartly  petiolate,  capsule  woody,  small. 

P.  cinsiaefollA 
Leaves  large  obovate-obloug,  attenuate  at  tbe  base,  subseeaile, 

flowers  small   P.  Oookeana 

Leaves  ovate,  small,  2  to  5  cm,  subsessile P.  Fanilel 

Leaves  large,  elongate  oblong,  apathulate,  villous  underneath 
P.  sapotaefolla 

Leaves  lanceolate- acute  capsule  thin P.  Walaloalae 

Xieaves  sesaile  with  an  auriculate  base P.  anrlcnlaafoUa 

Leaves  ternate,  obovate,  petiolate,  the  midrib  pubescent,  cap- 
sule very  small P.  mlorocsrpa 

II.  Magacaipae. 

Capsules  large,  deeply  4  parted. 

Leaves  opposite  branches  hirsute — tomentose. 

Leaves  oval,  hirsute  underneath P.  Tolcaulca 

Leaves   oval   or   oblong,   strongly   reticulated,   glabrous   under- 
neath       P.  sandwlcenabi 

Leaves  orbicular,  petiolate,  mucronate P.  orbtcularis 

Leaves  opposite,  branches  glabrous. 

Leaves     coriaceous,     velvety     villous     underneath     on     hirsute 

petioles  P.  KanaianBlB 

Leaves  orbicular,  sessile,  glabrous P.  TOtnndlfoUa 

Leaves  obovate,  retuse  base,  glabrous,  cbartaceous 


m.    Onblcarpaa. 


Leaves  ell iptieo- oblong,  contracted,  not  eraarginate 

P.  macropns 

Leaves  ovate  to   obovate   oblong,   shining  on  both   sides,   cap- 
sule very  large,  strongly  anise-scented P.  PMUdoanUata 

Leaves     ovate,     thick     coriaceous,     capsule     silky     tomentose, 
sepals  and  petals  persistent P.  Ballotil 


Capsules  cuboid,  almost  entire. 

Leaves  opposite,  capsules  small. 

Leaves  thin,  glabrous,  anise-scented P.  atilsta 

Leaves  elliptico  oblong,  coriaceous,  glabrous.     P.  WawTMaiut 

Leaves  opposite,  capsule  large. 

Leaves  obovate-oblong,  chartaeeous P.  ZaUbmckiwrl 
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IV.     ApocupM. 

CapauleB  apocarpous,  carpels  disi^reet. 

Leaves  opposite,  cobwebby,  capsules  glabrous. 

Leaves  oblong,  cobwebby  uademeath,  flowers  up  to  SOO 

F.  mnltUtoni 
Leaves  ovate  to  ovate -oblong,  cordate,  flowers  up  to  40 

F.  EnndaetUl 
Leaves  elliptico   oblong,   curved,  concave,   ch&rtaceous,   flowers 

3  to  5 P.  barblgera 

Leaves  opposite,  capsules  pubescenL 

Leaves     tbln     chartaceoua,     obtuse,     pale     pubescent,     capsule 

puberulous P.  elUlttlca 

Leaves  ovate  oblong,  sub  coriaceous,  tomentulose,  capsule  with 
fulvous  tomentum P.  cinona 

Pelea  dusiaefolia  Gray. 

Alani. 
(Plate  84.) 

PELEA  OLDSIAETOLIA  Gray,  Bot.   U.  S.  E.   E.   (1854)   340,  pi.  35;— Mann.  Proc.  Bost. 

Soc.   Nat.   Hist.   X.    (1866)    312,   et   Proc.    Am.   Acad.    VII.    (1887)    1S8,   et   Proe. 

Essei   Inst.   V.    (1867)    165;— Wawra  in   Flora   (1873)   107;—  Hbd.   Fl.  Haw.   Isl. 

(1888)   62;— Heller   Plants   Haw.   lal.    (1897)    838.— CluBlft  Mssills   Hook,   et   Arn. 

Bot.  Beecb.  (1832)  80  (not  Forster).- Evodia  clOslMfolU  Drake  Del.  Cast.  III.  Fl. 

Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI.  (1890)  131. 
A  bidbII  glabrous  tree;  leaves  in  whorls  of  4  or  3,  occasionally  2,  obovate  or  obovate- 
oblong,  rounded  or  emarginate,  with  contracted  base,  thick  coriaceous,  with  a  prominent 
midrib  and  continuous  intramarginal  nerve  which  is  close  to  the  ecl^e.  shining  above,  dull 
underneath,  5  to  12  cm  long,  3  to  6  cm  wide,  on  either  short  petioles  of  1  cm  or  even 
Bubaessile,  or  on  petioles  of  2.5  cm;  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  often  cauline,  the  thick 
peduncle  scarcely  2  mm  in  length,  the  pedicels  2  to  4  mm,  minutely  bracteate  at  the  base; 
sterile  flowers  of  tbe  same  size  as  the  fertile,  in  the  former  some  of  the  stamens  are  as 
long  as  the  petals  and  even  longer,  protruding,  the  sepals  and  petals  acute,  the  latter 
twice  as  long  as  the  former,  ovary  glabrous,  rudimentary,  composed  of  4  globose  carpels, 
with  apparently  no  style  in  the  writer's  specimens,  but  small  sessile  stigma;  fertile 
flowers  4  to  6  mm,  tbe  petals  more  than  twice  tbe  length  of  the  aepala,  stamens  rudi- 
mentary, little  longer  than  the  rather  depiesaed  ovary,  anthers  sagittate  on  broad  dla- 
ments,  style  2  mm,  with  a  4  lobed  stigma,  the  lobes  rather  thick  and  blunt;  capsule  4 
lobed,  the  carpels  united  to  the  middle,  obtuse  or  obovate,  prominently  marked  with  con- 
centric wrinkles,  one  to  two  seeded,  16  mm  in  diameter. 

"Wawra  says  of  this  species  that  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite-,  this  is,  however, 
not  the  ease.  All  Hawaiian  Peleae  have  fertile  and  sterile  flowers  with  either  one 
or  the  other  oi^an  rudimentary,  making  them  appear  to  be  hermaphrodite.  The 
male  flowers  of  this  species  were  not  known  to  Asa  Gray. 

Wawra  in  Flora  records  three  forms:  fm.  a  {normalis)  from  the  Waianae 
Mts.,  fm.  p  (macrocarpa)  and  fm.  i-  microcarpa.  Asa  Gray  enumerates  two  va- 
rieties—^ and  I-,  so  does  Hillebrand. 

The  writer  has  large  material  of  this  species  from  many  localities.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  common  Pelea  on  Oahu,  as  well  as  on  other  islands,  especially  on 
Hawaii  in  the  forests  of  Puna,  near  the  Volcano  Kilauea. 

It  is  a  medium-sized  tree  reaching  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet  in  certain  localities. 

Specimens  from  Konahuanui,  Oahu,  have  ovate  acute  leaves,  but  also  varying 
tremendously,  while  others  from  the  Waikane  Mts.,  on  the  windward  side  of 
Oahu,  have  obovate  subsessile  leaves.     From  the  same  locality  the  writer  col- 
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lected  specimens  with  linear  oblong  leaves  15  cm  long,  and  3  cm  wide  and 
petiolate. 

A  distinct  variety  recorded  as  fi  by  Ilillebrand  the  writer  collected  in  the  type 
locality,  back  of  Wahiawa,  in  the  north  fork  of  Kaukonahiia  gulch;  the  leaves 
are  narrow  and  on  rather  lon^  petioles  of  3  to  4.5  cm,  flowering,  fruiting  May  15, 
1909,  no.  3053. 

A  more  robust  variety  was  collected  on  Hawaii  in  the  Kohala  mountains,  with 
Btout  branches  and  petioles;  flowering  and  fruiting  June,  1910,  no.  8366. 

Ilillebrand 'b  var.  y  was  collected  along  the  government  road  above  Glenwood 
and  near  the  Volcano  of  Kilanea  on  Hawaii,  fruiting  no.  8775,  April,  1911 ;  July, 
1911;  December,  1911. 

Pelea  Cookeana  Rock  sp.  nov. 

BiaoeheB  densely  foliate  at  the  enda;  leaves  obov ate- oblong,  or  obovate,  or  even 
ovate,  quaternate,  rounded  at  tbe  apex  or  emarginate,  attenuate  at  the  base,  rounded  or 
subemarginate,  eliglitly  auriciilate,  BubaeBsile,  thick  eoriaceouE,  opaque,  with  a  prominent 
midrib,  leaves  punctate  underneath,  intrHmarginal  nerve  almost  Btrai([bt,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  leaf,  5.S  to  14  cm  long,  2.5  to  0.5  cm  wide;  infloreaeence  as  in  /'.  clmiarfolia 
in  faacicleB;  male  flowers:  sepals  ovate  acute,  petals  twiee  the  length,  acute,  BtameuB  S, 
4  as  long  as  the  petals,  the  remaining  shorter  and  of  uneqiia!  si^e.  Qlaments  broad,  anthers 
very  short,  acute,  dee[i1y  emarginate  at  the  base,  ovary  glabrous,  style  1  mm,  with  a 
bluntly  4-lobed  stigma,  lobes  minute;  female  flowers  smaller,  petals  slightly  longer  than 
the  sepals,  atamens  minute,  less  than  1  mm,  ovary  flat,  circular  in  outline,  style  filiform, 
1  mm,  with  a  4-lDbed  stigma;  capsule  as  in  P.  cluiiiaefolla  but  smaller. 

This  certainly  very  variable  species,  which  is  here  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Cooke  of  Molokai,  occurs  in  the  dense  rain  forests  above  Kamoku,  on 
the  leeward  side  of  blolokai,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  It  is  a  small  tree, 
though  often  inclined  to  be  shrubby  with  rather  stilt  and  stout  branches.  It 
occurs  all  over  Molokai  in  various  forms,  but  alwaj's  in  the  dense  rain  forest.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  P.  cbtsiaefolia,  and  perhaps  also  to  P.  aitriculaefolia.  The 
leaves  are,  however,  much  larger,  subaessile,  of  thick  texture,  the  inflorescence 
smaller  as  well  as  the  capsules;  the  tree  has  an  entirely  dilferent  aspect  with  its 
stout  branches,  which  remind  somewhat  of  P.  microcarpa  from  Kanai. 

The  type  material  was  collected  on  the  Island  of  Molokai  in  the  swampy  forest 
above  Kamoku  camp,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet;  flowering  and  fruiting  no. 
6262,  March  23,  1910.  Flowering  April  10,  1910,  no.  7075,  from  Wailau  Pali, 
Molokai,  elevation  4000  feet. 

Pelea  Pauriei  Levi. 
PELEA  FAUEIEI  Levi,  in  Fedde  Report.  X.  10-14  (1913)  153. 

A  clusiaefolia  Oray  afHni  distinguitur:  cortice  nigreseente,  ramulis  rugosia  vel  articu- 
latis;  foliis  brevibus  et  minoribus  1  to  5  x  1  to  2  cm  opacis,  aubaesailibua,  profuse  nigro- 
punctatis  et  subtus  couspicue  tomentosis  et  validissime,  reticulatia;  capeula  et  cetera  fere 
H.  cluglaffoUae. 

A  P.  gesHti  adborret  colore  pallido  folioram;  floribus  breviter  fasciculatia,  et  duplo 
majoribuo. 

Molokai;      Kamolo,  1000  m,  Pukoo,  600  m,  maio-jun.  1910;  Faurie  no.  104,  203. 

The  plant  in  question  was  collected  flrst  by  the  writer  in  April,  1910,  in  the 
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woods  of  Kaluaha,  Molokai,  with  flower  buds ;  no.  7066.  Owing  to  very  incom- 
plete material  the  writer  is  unable  to  enlarge  upon  Leveille's  description.  In  the 
writer's  hand  is  a  co-type  of  Faurie's  no.  203,  but  without  flower  and  fruit.  The 
writer  is  very  much  inclined  to  reduce  this  plant  to  a  variety  of  P.  clusiaefolia, 
as  it  only  differs  from  that  species  in  the  rather  small  subsessile  leaves;  but 
owing  to  insufficient  material  for  study,  it  is  left  at  present  unmolested.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  also  shrubby. 

Pelea  sapotaefolia  Mann. 

PELEA  SAPOTAEFOLIA  Mann  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X.  (18G6)  312.  et  Froc.  Am, 
A«.  VII.  (1867)  158,  et  n.  Haw.  Isl.  Proc.  Ebb.  IUBt  V.  (3867)  105;— Wawra  in 
Flora  (1873)  109;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  IbI.  {1888)  83;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  IbI.  (1897) 
840.— Evodia  sapotaafolia  Drake  Del  Cast.  HI.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pae.  VI.  (1890)  133. 

A  Bmall  tree  mueli  branched;  the  young  naked  leaf-buds  hirBute,  the  brancheB  and 
inflorescenre  i^labrouB;  leaves  vertirillate,  in  foure,  elongated-oblong  or  slightly  spathulate- 
oblong,  chHrtaceouB,  10  to  22.5  em  long  5  to  7.5  cm  wide,  somewhat  attenuated  at  the 
base,  of  Botnetimes  obtuse,  ou  a  petiole  of  2.5  to  3.5  cm.  with  a  strong,  prominent  midrib, 
the  very  numerous  primarj-  veins  (30  to  50  pairs)  running  out  nearly  transversely  towards 
the  margin,  where  they  unite  with  a  distinct  intra-marginal  vein;  the  leaves  are  some- 
what villous  pubescent  ou  tbe  under  surface,  more  especially  on  the  midrib,  but  quite 
glabrous  above;  the  testure  and  especially  the  venation  of  the  leaves  gives  them  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  larger  forms  of  {Sapola  unndirfcennfs)  Sidernxi/lnn  gnndicinmse; 
flowers  in  axillary  scsHile  clusters,  the  pedicels  4  to  6  mm  long;  calyx  4-parted,  the  lobes 
liroadly  ovate,  imbricated  in  aestivation,  about  £  to  3  mm  long;  petals  4,  valvate,  ovate, 
a  third  longer  than  the  sepals,  not  thickened  at  the  apex,  stamens  S,  much  shorter  than  the 
petals — evidently  from  a  fertile  flower  (Bock),  filaments  linear-lanceolate,  glabrous; 
anthers  deltoid-sagittate,  adnate-iutrorse;  hypogynous  disk  very  short;  ovary  glabrous, 
depresaed,  globular,  4-lobed,  4-celIed.  the  4  carpels  somewhat  united;  style  a  little  longer 
thao  the  ovary;  4-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  the  divisions  clavate,  stigmatic  at  and  near 
the  summit;  the  immature  capsule  is  puberulent  and  deeply  four-grooved. 

The  above  is  the  original  description  of  this  species  by  Mann,  aa  found  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  10,  page  313.  In 
IliUebrand's  description  of  this  species  the  fact  that  the  immature  capsule  is 
deeply  4  grooved  is  omitted,  and  the  writer  thinks  it  altogether  wrong  to  place 
this  species  in  the  key  as  having  cuboid  subentire  capsules. 

The  writer  collected  specimens  of  a  Pelea  on  Mt.  Waialeale,  the  summit  of 
Kauai,  overlooking  directly  Kealia  and  Hanalei,  on  the  windward  side  of  Kauai, 
which  he  must  refer  as  a  variety  to  Pelea  sapotaefolia.  In  trying  to  place  the 
plant  according  to  Hillebrand's  key  to  the  species,  the  writer  was  quite  unsuc- 
cessful, as  his  key  calls  for  cuboid  capsules ;  however,  in  looking  up  the  original 
description  of  Mann,  which  is  very  complete  of  this  species,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Waialeale  plant  is  a  variety  of  this  species.  The  capsules  are 
deeply  4-lobed  when  mature,  and  evidently  likewise  in  the  species  found  at 
Kealia,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  have  collected  mature  capsules.  Owing  to  a 
plant  collected  by  Knudsen  at  Waimea,  Kauai,  with  cuboid  capsules,  Hillebrand, 
who  seemed  not  to  have  collected  the  species,  referred  it  to  the  latter,  and  merely 
took  for  granted  that  P.  sapotaefolia  had  also  cuboid  fruits.  The  fact  is  strength- 
ened by  Heller's  statement,  who  collected  Hillebrand's  variety  jS,  which  aaya: 
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"That  this  variety  is  specifically  distinct  from  P.  sapotaefolia  is  pretty  evident." 
He  goes  on  saying:  "One  oid  eapsole  was  found  on  the  tree,  but  unfortunately 
it  dropped  to  the  ground  and  could  not  be  found  in  the  dense  tangle  of  ferns 
and  weeds  which  were  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  •  •  •  From  what  I 
recollect  of  it,  it  was  entirely  too  deeply  lobed  to  belong  to  the  same  section  as 
P.  sapotaefolia," 

Unfortunately  the  writer  has  not  collected  the  species,  having  only  little  ex- 
plored the  forests  of.  Kealia  or  Hanalei.  However,  there  seems  to  be  evident 
proof  that  the  true  species  P.  sapoiaefoUa  has  not  cuboid  but  deeply-grooved  or 
lobed  capsules.    The  variety  may  be  described  as  follows. 

Var.  dumosa  Rock  var.  no  v. 

Shrubby,  with  ratber  stout  brancbes,  leaves  sinalter  than  in  tbe  species,  wborled. 
ovate  oblong  or  slightly  spathulate,  attenuated  at  the  base,  rounded  or  emargiuate  at  tbe 
apex,  glabrous  above,  villous  underneath  especially  on  the  midrib,  the  petioles  of  the 
young  leaves  hirsute;  petioles  shorter  than  in  the  species  about  1.5 'cm;  flowers  as  in 
the  species,  capsules  IS  mm  in  diameter,  deeply  4-paTted  to  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  eocci,  strongly  marked  with  concentric  wrinkles;   endocarp  glabrous. 

This  variety  was  collected  by  the  writer  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Waialeale,  Kauai, 
at  an  elevation  of  5200  feet,  flowering  and  fruiting  September  24,  1909.  The 
type  is  numbered  4974  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  variety  y  procumbens  Hillebrand,  is  in  reality  a 
variety  of  P.  sapotaefolia,  and  until  better  material  is  at  hand  nothing  can  be 
done  towards  solving  the  question.  The  writer  collected  specimens  of  a  pro- 
cumbent Pelea  on  Waialeale  (no,  8854)  without  fruits,  which  seems  to  answer 
the  description  of  Hillebrand's  variety  y  procumbens,  but  in  the  writer's  mind 
could  not  be  associated  with  P.  sapotaefolia. 

Pelea  Waialealae  Wawra. 
Anottia  or  Alaniuai. 

PELEA  WAIALEAIAE  Wawra  in  Flora  (18T3)  lOS;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  ()8RS)  63;— 
Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl,  (1897)  841.— Evodia  Waialealae  Drake,  Del  Cast.  Til.  Fl.  Ina. 
Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  134. 

A  shrub  or  tree;  leaves  quaternate,  lanceolate,  5  to  8  cm  long,  1  to  3  cm  wiile,  acute, 
narrowing  at  the  base  into  a  margined  petiole  of  6  to  S  mm,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  covered 
underneath  with  minute  dots,  opaque,  with  prominent  veins  and  midrib,  marginal  nerve 
close  to  the  edge;  flowers  fasciculate,  shortly  stalked,  pedicels  bibracteolnte  near  the 
base  and  puberuious;  male  flowers:  sepals  broader  than  high,  2  mm,  rounded,  petals  7  mm, 
thin  oblong  acute,  somewhat  pubescent  outside,  stamens,  8,  4  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
petals,  the  remaining  ones  a  little  shorter,  on  very  brond  filaments,  anthers  oblong,  ovary 
rudimeEtary.  with  a  4-notched  sessile  stigma;  female  flowers:  smaller  than  male  flowers; 
ovary  glabrous,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  the  rudimentary  anthers  which  are  scarcely 
as  high  aa  the  ovary;  style  flliform,  2  mm,  stigma  4  lobed,  each  lobe  1  mm  long;  capsule 
10  mm  in  diameter,  glabrous,  strongly  veined,  deeply  parted,  thin  chartactous.  the  cocci 
globose,  keeled  along  the  sutures,  endocarp  glabrous,  shming,  seeds  angular,  black  shining. 

Wawra  says  in  his  description-.  "Male  flowers  much  smaller  than  the  female 
flowers,"  a  statement  which  the  writer  finds  to  be  the  reverse.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  species  of  Pelea  have  the  male  flowers  larger  than  the  female  flowers. 
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The  Aiionia  or  Alaniwai  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  Pelea.  It  is  re- 
corded by  Wawra  and  Heller  as  a  shrub  3  feet  high.  The  writer  collected  ma- 
terial of  this  species  first  September  21,  1909,  and  again  October,  1911.  It  grows 
only  on  the  Island  of  Kauai  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Waialeale,  a  big  flat  swamp  at 
an  elevation  of  5200  feet.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  a  straight  trunk  of  4  to  5  feet 
and  reaches  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  The  mountain  is  always  enshrouded  by 
elouds  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  farther  than  a  few  feet.  On  the  day 
of  the  writer's  last  ascent  the  sky  was  perfectly  cloudless  and  a  thorough  survey 
could  be  made  of  the  vegetation,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
new  species,  and  also  furnished  additional  data  in  regard  to  the  plants  already 
known.  During  the  writer's  first  visit  to  this  most  interesting  mountain,  the 
cold  was  so  intense,  the  wind  blew  with  such  great  force,  and  rain  came  down 
in  such  torrents,  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  than  a  couple  of  hours. 
The  second  time,  however,  the  writer  was  more  fortunate.  Collected  flowering 
and  fruiting  September  24,  1909,  no.  4975,  and  October,  1911,  no.  8883  in  the 
Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii.  Heller  records  the  plant  as  a  shrub  3  to  4 
feet  high  from  the  bog  of  Wahiawa,  Kauai;  this  latter  locality  is  at  a  much 
lower  elevation,  about  3000  feet. 

Pelea  auriculaefolia  Gray. 
FELEA  AURICXriiAEFOLIA  Gray.  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  (1854)  343,  pi,  36;— MaDn  Proe.  Boit 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  X.  (1866)  313,  et  Proe.  Am,  Ac.  VIL  (1867)  158,  et  Proc  Ebs.  Inat. 
V.  (1867)  166;— Heller  PI,  Haw.  IbI.  (1807)  838.— PUtydeima  s-nriciilMfoUa  Hbd.  Fl, 
Haw,  Isl,  (1888)  72;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar,  Pae.  VI.  (1890)  134.— PUttraeraui 
anriciOlfollnm  EngL  in   Eng).  et  Pranti  Fflzfam.  III.  4   (1895)    12S., 

Following  is  a  quotation  of  A.  Gray's  brief  description  of  the  above  species: 

"P.  glabra;  foliis  ternis  oblongo-spatulatis  basi  auriculatis  sessilibus;  fiori'ius 
fasciculatis  ad  axtllas  foliorum  delapsomm  secus  caulem  virgatum  brevisslmt; 
pediceilatis ;  capsula  quadripartita. " 

He  says:  "The  specimen,  taken  from  an  upright,  nearly  simple  shrub,  bears 
only  a  little  fruit,  and  a  few  fertile  ovaries,  from  which  the  perianth,  stamens, 
etc.,  have  fallen.  The  virgate  stem  is  very  leafy  above;  and  the  flowers  have 
been  produced  lower  down,  in  small  fascicles  from  the  axils  of  earlier  leaves, 
now  fallen.  Plant  glabrous  throughout.  Leaves  verticillate  in  threes,  coriaceous, 
pale,  oblong-spathulate,  obtuse,  auriculate  at  the  base,  sessile,  from  3  to  5  inches 
long,  veined  and  dotted  nearly  as  in  the  preceding  species;  the  midrib  salient 
underneath.  Ovary  more  deeply  lobed  than  in  P.  clusiaefolia,  being  united  only 
at  the  base;  style  has  mostly  fallen.  Capside  deeply  four-parted;  the  cocci  oval- 
oblong,  otherwise  similar,  as  apparently  are  the  seeds  to  those  of  Pelea  clusiae- 
folia. 

"Forests  of  Hawaii,  on  the  flank  of  Mauna  Kea." 

How  Hillebrand  could  have  taken  this  plant  for  a  Platydesma  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Even  Engler  in  the  Natiirliehen  Pflanzenf ami  lien  places  it  under 
the  latter  genus. 
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The  writer  did  not  meet  with  this  plant  in  the  forests  of  Alauna  Kea,  but  on 
the  slopes  of  Manna  Loa  at  about  5000  feet  elevation  the  writer  collected  speci- 
mens of  a  Pelea  which  resembles  very  much  the  above  species.  The  leaves  are 
quaternate  instead  of  ternate,  are  subsessile  and  verj'  slightly  auriculate ;  they  are, 
however,  decidedly  punctate  and  so  are  the  deeply-parted  capsules  which  answer 
well  Gray's  description.  It  is  an  ereet  shrub  or  small  tree  with  straight  ascending 
branches;  trunk  about  3  inches  in  diameter;  leaves  quaternate  subsessile;  flowers 
arranged  in  fascicles  aa  in  /'.  cbisiacfolia;  female  flowers:  sepals  acuminate, 
petals  linear  oblong,  acute,  little  longer  than  the  sepals;  the  8  stamens  short, 
rudimentary,  little  higher  than  the  glabrous  ovary;  style  filiform,  2  mm,  with 
thickened  elavate  4-lobed  stigma. 

It  is  still  somewhat  doubtful  if  this  plant  is  actually  /'.  auricidaefoUa,  as  there 
is  no  description  of  either  fertile  or  sterile  flowers  given  by  Gray,  who  had  only  a 
fruiting  specimen.  As  the  leaves  are  very  variable  in  the  Hawaiian  Pelea,  the 
plant  collected  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  by  the  writer  seems  to  be  best  at 
present  referable  to  this  species. 

Collected  flowering  and  fruiting  in  the  forests  above  Naalehu,  Kau,  Hawaii, 
January  13,  1912;  no.  10012. 

On  Molokai  occur  several  Pelea  with  quaternate  leaves,  resembling  this  one  in 
question,  but  are  more  aflRliated  with  P.  dusiaefotia  than  with  P.  auriculaefolia. 

Pelea  microcarpa  Heller, 
Kukaimoa. 

PELEA  MIOEOCABPA  Heller  PI.  Haw.  IbI.  Minnes.  Bot.  Stud.  !X.  (1897)  839,  pi.  49. 
A  sitiati  tree  with  stout  trank  and  grayish  bark;  branches  moie  or  less  carved  up- 
wsrde;  leaves  in  threes  or  quateroate,  near  the  ends  of  the  brani^lies,  on  flattened,  some- 
what hiraute  petioles  of  3  to  3.5  <^m,  obovate-oblong,  or  spsthulate,  rounded  at  the  apex 
and  retuBe,  quite  glabrous  above,  pubescent  below,  espesially  along  the  midrib,  8  to  li 
em  long,  4  to  6  cm  wide,  cor  in  ceo  us,  opaque,  the  sefonnary  veins  pHrallel,  at  almost  rtgbt 
aogles  to  the  midrib,  united  by  an  intramarginal  nerve  which  is  very  close  to  the  edge; 
flowers  all  along  the  naked  branches,  in  the  axils  of  fallen  leaves;  pe<iunc!es  esceediagly 
short,  about  1  mm,  2  to  3  flowered,  pedieels  stoutish  2  mm;  sepals  ovate  acute,  3  mm, 
about  as  broad  as  high,  petals  twice  the  length  of  sepals,  acute,  stamens  8,  4  protruding 
from  the  corolla,  4  smaller,  half  the  length,  or  of  unequal  length,  on  broad  fllaments; 
style  very  short  less  than  1  mm,  with  a  very  indistinctly  4  notched  stigma,  capsule  small, 
ruboid,  8  to  10  mm  in  diameter,  merely  notched  or  slightly  lobed,  glabrous. 

This  tree,  10  to  15  feet  high,  is  called  Kukaimoa  by  the  natives.  It  is  quite 
common  in  the  forests  of  Kaholuamano,  Kauai,  at  an  elevation  of  3600  to  4000 
feet  and  inhabits  the  swampy  forests  together  with  Pelea  Kauaiensis.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Heller.  The  writer  found  the  tree  quite  numerous  and  col- 
lected flowering  and  fruiting  specimens  at  different  times  (no.  5621,  September  6, 
1909,  and  no.  2010  flowering  at  Ilalemanu,  Kauai). 

Were  it  not  for  the  small  cuboid  capsules  the  plant  could  be  mistaken  for 
Pelea  sapotaefolia,  of  which  Hillebrand  omits  the  description  of  its  fruits,  while 
Mann  says  the  immature  capsule  is  puberulent  and  deeply  four-grooved. 

The  native  name  of  this  species,  which  means  "chicken  droppings,"  originated 
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at  first  aa  an  exclamatioD  of  disappointment,  insofar  as  the  capsules  of  this  species, 
resemble  very  much  those  of  the  Mokihana,  but  are  without  the  fragrant  odor  of 
the  latter.  When  the  natives  gathered  the  capsules  for  leis  or  wreaths,  they  quite 
often  mistook  the  capsules  of  the  species  in  question  for  Mokihana  seeds  and  on 
finding  them  without  odor,  exclaimed  "Kukaimoa,"  by  which  the  tree  is  now 
known. 

Pelea  volcanica  Gray. 
Alavi. 

FELEA  VOLCANICA  Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  (1S54)  346,  pi.  38;— U.  Mann  in  Proc.  Boat. 

Soe.  Nat.  Hiat.  X.   (1866)   315,  et  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.   (1867)   I.'fl,  et  Fl.  Haw. 

IbI.   in   Proc.   Ebb.   Inst.    (1867)    167;— Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.   IbI.    (1888)   67;— Engler  in 

Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  4.  (1893)   113  fig.  64.  K-N.— ETodla  TOlcaolca  Drake 

Del  Cast.  HI.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  134. 
Leaves  opposite,  oval,  or  ovate  oblong,  coriat^eouB.  obtuse  at  both  ends,  oceasionally 
retnse  at  the  apex,  glabrous  above,  glabrate  underneath  or  slightly  pubescent,  pspecially 
on  the  promineot  midrib,  oot  shiniag,  somewhat  pellucid,  the  secondary  veins  nearly- 
parallel,  united  by  an  arcuate  intramarginal  nerve,  not  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf, 
8  to  16  cm  long,  5  to  9  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  3  to  5  cm  which  are  stout  and  ap|iarently 
Jigneecent;  inflorescence  paniculate,  axillary;  female  flowers:  sepals  ovate  triangular, 
niucronulate,  pubeBceut,  3  mm,  petals  ovate  lanceolate,  twice  as  long,  glabrous,  ovary 
pubeBcent;  stamens  short  1  mm,  (as  long  as  the  petals  in  the  mole  flowers]  anther* 
sagittate  (or  oblong  in  the  male  flowers);  style  4  mm  long  pubescent,  oapecially  in  its- 
lower  half,  stigma  with  4  blunt  lobes  of  1  mm  in  length;  capsule  large  3.75  cm  in  dia- 
meter, but  often  with  one,  two,  or  three  cocci  abortive,  cocci  glabrous,  somewhat 
lignescent.  united  in  the  axis,  but  recurved;  the  papery  endocarp  glabroub;  seeds  ovoid 
black  shining. 

According  to  Asa  Gray,  this  tree  reaches  a  height  of  40  feet  with  a  trunk  of 
1^2  feet  in  diameter.  It  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  Klaujia  Kea  near  the  bullock 
plains  in  the  forests  bordering  the  latter.  The  writer's  material  (no.  3335)  came 
from  the  northern  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea  from  the  forests  of  Paauhau  No.  2  at 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet;  he  also  collected  it  in  the  Kohala  mountains  (no. 
8399} ;  flowering  and  fruiting  June,  1910. 

It  is  a  striking  species  on  account  of  its  very  large  capsules,  but  is  abo  very 
variable,  as  are  nearly  all  Hawaiian  Pelea.  Complete  material  is  needed  to  ar- 
range satisfactorily  and  determine  this  rather  difficult  genus.  The  writer  cannot 
help  biit  deplore  the  awful  chaos  into  which  our  Hawaiian  Pelea  have  been 
thrown  through  the  very  inefficient  and  hasty  work  of  H.  L4veilie,  which  owing' 
to  the  poor  descriptions,  which  might  fit  any  species  in  the  genus,  will  have  ta 
be  ignored. 

In  the  dense  rain  forest  of  Hamakuapoko,  Maui,  the  writor  collected  a  specimen 
of  a  tree  which  is  unquestionably  P.  volcanica  Gray,  fruiting  September,  1910  (no. 
8566). 

Ilillebrand  in  his  flora  enumerates  two  varieties.  The  first  is  var.  p  grandifoiuir 
with  very  large  leaves  which  are  chartaceous,  and  a  tomentose  inflorescence;  the 
capsules  are  25  mm  across  and  parted  more  than  half  way.  It  occurs  in  the- 
woods  near  Hilo,  Hawaii,  but  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

The  second  variety,  y  ovalifolia,  is  a.  tall  tree  with  oblong  or  ovate  oblong  emar- 
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AUnL 

Fruiting  brancb,   about  one-balf  natural   size. 
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ginate,  or  subcordate  leaves,  with  a  5  to  9  flowered  panicle  and  capsules  as  in 
the  species.  This  variety  was  collected  by  Hillebrand  on  the  Island  of  Maui  in 
the  "Valley  of  Waihee  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala;  the  writer  is 
not  acquainted  with  this  plant. 

Var.  montana  Rock  var.  nov. 
A  sleudeT  treo  20  to  30  feet  tall,  the  brauches  biraute,  leaves  obovate  to  elliptico- 
obloQg,  blnntlj  acute  at  the  apei,  rounded  at  the  base,  very  thick  coria.ceou9,  stronicl}' 
hirente  above  when  young  but  glabrate  with  age,  densely  pubescent  underneatb,  the  promi- 
nent midrib  birsute  as  are  the  l.o  to  4  cm  long  petioleH,  margins  revolute,  the  secondary 
veins  parallel  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  midrib  and  united  by  an  intramarginal  nerve 
not  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  6  to  12  cm  long,  4  to  6  cm  wide;  inflorescence 
nxillary  paniculate,  densely  hirsute  1  to  5  flowereii;  female  flowers:  sepals  ovate- 
triangalar  acute  3  mm,  pubescent,  as  are  the  ovate-lunceolate  petals,  the  latter  twice  as 
tonit  as  the  sepals,  stamena  rudimentary  the  heigbt  of  the  yellowish  hirsuite  ovary,  aothers 
sagittate,  acute,  Slaments  broad,  glabrous;  style  hirsute,  not  quite  as  iong  as  the  petals, 
with  a  bluntly  four-lobed  stigma;  capsule  largest  in  the  genus,  5  cm  in  diameter,  pubeic- 
loos,  parted  more  than  %,  the  cocci  acute,  at  maturity  the  apex  is  deeply  split,  often  one 
or  two  abortive,  always  two  seeded,  the  papery  endocarp  glabrous. 

This  variety  the  writer  discovered  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mt.  Hualalai  at  an 
elevation  of  5000  to  6000  feet  on  the  rim  of  a  crater  called  Puuki.  It  is  a  slender 
tree  25  to  30  feet  in  height,  but  has  a  rather  small  trunk  of  3  to  5  inches  diameter. 
It  has  long  and  slender  branches  which  are  foliate  only  at  the  ends.  The  writer 
met  with  it  also  lower  down  at  3500  to  400O  feet,  but  it  was  more  numerous 
around  the  rims  and  at  the  floors  of  extinct  craters,  scattered  over  the  western 
slope  of  Hualalai  in  close  vicinity  to  the  dismal  cinder  plain  above  Huehue. 

The  type  is  3849  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium,  flowering  and  fruiting 
June,  1909.  A  very  similar  form  with  somewhat  smaller  capsules  the  writer 
collected  in  the  woods  back  of  Waimea,  Hawaii,  fruiting  June,  1910,  no.  8426. 

Here  must  also  be  referred  a  shrubby  form  with  long  rambling  branches,  often 
a  small  tree,  which  may  be  known  as : 

Var.  terminalis  Rock  var.  nov. 

Leaves  smaller,  more  or  less  glabrous,  on  short  petioles  of  1  to  l.S  cm,  linear- oblong, 
acute,  thick  coriaceous.  3.-5  to  12  cm  long,  2  to  6  cm  wide,  on  long  slender  rambling 
branches;  capsules  smaller  than  in  variety  mrrntana,  about  4  cm  in  diameter,  usually  4  to  6 
on  a  common  bracteate  peduncle  of  1  cm  or  more,  usually  terminal,  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
lets  drooping  under  the  weight  of  the  mature  capsules,  occasionally  also  axillary;  cap^ula 
83  in  var.  monlana,  smaller. 

Collected  at  Auahi,  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  Maui,  on  the  lava  fields 
at  an  elevation  of  2600  feet ;  type  no.  8655,  fruiting  November,  1910,  College  of 
Hawaii  Herbarium. 

On  the  Island  of  Lanai  in  the  scrub  vegetation  of  Mahana  Valley  occurs  a 
shrub  with  long  rambling  branches  which  becomes  finally  a  vine  entangling  all 
the  neighboring  trees  and  reaching  way  into  their  crowns.  It  is  in  all  respects  a 
variety  of  Pelea  volcanica  and  may  be  called : 

Var.  lianoides  Rock  var.  nov. 
Leaves  as  in  the  species,  glabrate  above,  pubescent  underneath,  especially   along  the 
salient  midrib,  on  shorter  petioles  than  in   the  species;   inflorescence  axillary,  paniculate, 
bearing  from  3  to  ID  flowers;  female  flowers  large,  pubescent,  petals  twice  as  long  as  tbe 
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eepala  enattly  hi  in  the  aperies; 
as  the  petals;  ovary  pubescent  i 
smaller,  endocarp  glabrous. 

This  variety,  which  seems  to  be  a  typical  liane,  forming  dense  tangles,  was 
collected  flowering  and  fruiting  by  the  writer  in  the  valley  of  Mahana,  Island  of 
Lanai,  on  the  dry  open  wooded  forehilU,  on  July  24,  1910.  The  type  is  no.  8057 
in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium, 

Pelea  sandwicensis  Gray. 

Alaiti. 

(Plate  85.) 

PELEA  SANDWICENSIB  Gray  Bot.  U.  9.  E.  E.  (1854)  345,  t.  37;— H.  Mann,  Proo.  Boat. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X.  (1860)  313,  et  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867X  159,  et  Proc.  Esa. 

iDBt.  V.  (1867)   167;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (1888)  66.— Bnmella  iandwiconiflB  Gaud. 

Bot.   Voy.   Uranie    (1830)    39   sine   descript;— Hook,   et   Aro.   Beecb.    (1832)    80:— 

Eridl,  Fl.   Suds.   (1836)   184,  no.   1589.— EvodU  BUidwlcenalfl   Drake  Del  Cast.  III. 

Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI.  (1890)  133. 
New  uraachlets,  infloresrence,  etc.,  tomentose  with  a  ratber  hirsute  pubescence; 
leaves  opposite,  oval  or  abloog,  thick  coriaceous,  glabrous  above,  more  or  less  puberuleut 
beneath,  when  young  pubescent  on  the  thick  midrib,  very  veiny  and  reticulated,  punctate, 
rounded  at  the  apex  or  acute  and  mucronate,  T  to  15  cm  long,  4  to  S  cm  wide,  on  stout 
ligncBcent  petioles  of  20  to  35  mm;  cymes  axillary,  short  peduncled,  3  to  9  flowered; 
pedicels  short,  annulate  by  the  broad  scars  of  the  ovate  subulate  bracts;  sterile  flowers: 
sepals  ovate,  acute,  puberulous,  3  mm;  petals  7  mm,  oblong  acute;  stamens  8,  4  as  long  or 
longer  than  tbe  petals,  on  hroad  filaments,  4  shorter  of  unequal  length;  anthers  sagittate; 
ovary  smuller  than  in  the  fertile  flowers,  pubescent,  style  pubescent  1.5  mm  long  with 
short  bluntly  notched  stigma;  fertile  flowers  smaller,  ovary  tomentose,  style  longer,  with  a 
bluntly,  short-lobed  stigma;  stamens  not  quite  the  height  of  the  ovary,  anthers  smaller; 
capsule  floely  tomentose,  or  glabrous  when  old,  deeply  four  lobed,  20  to  24  mm  iu  diameter, 
the  cocci  oval,  endocarp  finely  pubescent. 

A  medium-sized  tree,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  for  the  genus  Pelea,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  30  feet  or  little  more,  with  a  trunk  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Alani  occurs  in  the  wet  forests  of  Oahu,  especially  of  the  main  western 
range,  where  it  is  a  common  tree  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  2500  feet.  The  writer 
met  with  it  most  plentifuly  in  the  mountains  of  Punaluu,  on  the  windward  side 
of  Oahu,  as  well  as  on  Konahuanui,  back  of  Honolulu.  Several  varieties  of  litis 
species  are  known,  perhaps  doubtful.  According  to  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Brigham,  the 
tough  wood  of  this  species  was  used  for  tapa  beaters.  {Flowering  and  fruiting 
November  14,  1908;  no.  912,  Mts.  of  Punaluu;  fruiting  Konahuanui,  November, 
1912,  no.  10215  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.) 

Hillebrand's  var.  j3.  the  writer  collected  at  Wahiawa  in  the  north  fork  of  Kau- 
konahua  gulch  on  Oahu,  on  May  15,  1909,  fruiting  no.  3046.  The  leaves  are  per- 
fectly glabrous,  and  chartaeeous,  the  capsules  are  larger  and  also  glabrous,  even 
when  very  young. 

Pelea  orbicularis  Hbd. 

PEZ£A   OBBIOni.ABIS    Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.   Isl.    (IHKR)    67.— Evodla   orUculute   Drake   Del 

Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI.  (1890)  133. 
A  rather  small  tree,  stunted,  the  young  shoots  coarsely  hirsute;   leaves  opposite,  sub- 
orbicular,  or  orbicular,  emarginate  at  both  ends,  mucronate  at  the  apex,  thick  coriaceous, 
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dull,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  to  hirsute  uuderneath  io  tbe  youog  leaves,  pubescent 
along  tbe  prominent  reddish  midrib,  the  marginal  nerve  close  to  tbe  edge  and  continuous 
6  to  S  cm  long,  5  to  7  ctn  wide,  on  petioles  of  15  to  20  mm;  panicles  hirsute  in  the  axils  of 
tbe  leaves,  6  to  15  flowered;  male  flowers:  sepals  ovate  at^ute,  3  mm,  petals  little  longer, 
stamens  of  unequal  length  some  as  long  as  the  petals,  anthers  ovoid,  ovary  liirsute;  female 
flowers:  stamens  rudimentary,  half  the  height  of  the  ovary,  tbe  latter  3  mm  high,  pubes- 
cent, deeply  parted,  style  filiform,  1.5  mm,  with  a  bluntly  1-lobed  stigma,  the  lobes  thick; 
capsnle  not  known. 

This  small  stunted  tree  is  peculiar  to  the  summits  of  Puu  Kuliui,  West  Maui, 
and  to  the  summit  of  Jit.  Waileale,  Kauai,  where  it  grows  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  swampy  plateau  aod  in  little  gulches  of  the  summit  swamp  proper. 

The  writer  collected  specimens  of  this  tree  on  West  Jfaui,  Puu  Kukui  elevation 
5700  feet,  flowering  August  21,  1910,  in  company  with  Mr.  G.  Hammond,  no. 
8154 ;  also  on  the  edge  of  Honokawai  Gulch  at  4300  feet,  flowering  August  24, 
1910,  no.  8184. 

On  the  summit  of  Kauai,  Mt.  Waialeale,  the  writer  collected  this  species  flow- 
ering on  September  24,  1909,  no.  4987,  and  again  flowering  October  20,  1911,  no. 
8880.  The  plants  from  this  latter  locality  have  the  leaves  from  orbicular  to  ovate 
and  even  oblong  on  tbe  same  branch ;  however,  they  do  not  differ  in  other  respects 
from  those  on  West  Maui,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  shrubs  on  Waialeale, 
Kauai. 

Pelea  kauaiensis  Mann. 
Pilo  via. 

PELEA  KATTAIENSIS  Mann   in  Proc.  Boat.  8oc.   Nat.  Hist.  X.   (1S66)  313,  et  Proc.  Aiu. 

Acad.  VII.  (lee?)   15S,  et  Fl.  Haw,  Isl.  Proc.  Ess.  Inst.  V.  <1&67)   166;— Hbd.  PI. 

Haw.  Isl.    (1888)   64.— Pele»  cnidat*  Heller   PI.   Haw.   Isl,   Minn.  Bot.   Stud.  IX. 

(1897)   S39,   pi.   48.— EvodU  Kivalenala   Drake   Del   Cast,   III,   Fl.   Ins.   Mar.   Pae. 

VI.  (1890)  132. 
Leaves  opposite,  ovate  or  el lipti co-oblong,  10  to  22  cm  long,  5  to  10  cm  wide,  thick 
coriaceous,  (and  not  chartaceoua)  rounded  or  bluntly  acute  or  emarginate  at  the  apex, 
giadually  tapering  into  a  villous  angular  petiole  of  2,5  to  3.5  cm,  the  marginal  nerve  re- 
mote from  the  edge,  arched,  uniting  tbe  secondary  veins,  which  are  parallel  and  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  midrib,  pubescent  above,  especially  along  the  impressed  midrib, 
villous  underneath,  velvety,  especially  thick  on  the  prominent  midrib;  finely  reticulated 
on  both  sides;  flowers  single,  2  to  5  in  a  cluster,  borne  on  slender  pubpscent  pedicels 
of  2  mm;  sepals  ovate,  rounded,  broader  than  high,  with  subciliate  margins;  petals  some- 
what longer,  oblong-ovate,  tbe  apices  incurved,  tliin,  glabrous,  valvate.  about  5  mm  long, 
anthers  rudimentary  in  tbe  female  flowers,  o!  the  height  of  tbe  glabrous  ovary;  style 
flliform,  nearly  2  mm,  with  an  obtusely  4-lobed  stigma;  capsule  glabrous,  lH  lo  30  mm  in 
diameter  deeply  four  parted,  the  cocci  thick  in  the  full  grown  fruits,  one  to  two  seeded, 
the  cocci  elongate,  one  or  two  often  abortive. 

The  Pilo  via  is  a  small  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  has  rather  stout 
villous  branches.  Its  trunk  is  short  and  only  a  few  (6  to  8)  inches  in  diameter. 
It  inbabits  the  high  central  plateau  of  Kauai  in  the  gray  swampy,  loamy  soil  near 
Kaholuamano,  especially  in  the  forests  bordering  the  bog  Lehua  Makanoe.  It 
grows  in  company  with  several  species  of  Pelea,  Wiksfroania  sandivicensis  var. 
furcala,  Platydesma  campanulaltim,  etc.  It  is  not  uncommon  also  at  Ilalemanu 
above  Makaweli.  Heller  in  his  "Plants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands"  described  it 
as  a  new  species  "Pelea  crticiata"  and  remarks  as  follows:     "Mann's  description 
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calls  for  a  small  capsule,  while  these  are  large."  But  had  Ileiler  seen  the  original 
description  he  would  have  noticed  Mann's  remark,  "Ripe  fruit  unknown,"  which 
accounts  for  hia  capsules  being  small,  as  they  were  not  fully  developed.  The 
writer  has  abundant  fruiting  material  in  which  the  capsules  arc  of  various  sizes 
from  12  mm  to  over  30  mm  in  diameter.  Collected  Ilalemanu  flowering  and 
fruiting  February  14,  1909,  no.  2292,  and  Kaholuamano,  September,  1909,  no. 
5292,  and  fruiting  October,  1911,  no.  10214  in  Herbarium,  College  of  Hawaii. 
Faurie  no.  226  with  immature  fruits  March,  1910,  in  College  of  Hawaii  Her- 
barium. 

Prom  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  summit  of  Kauai,  Mt.  Waialeale,  the  writer 
collected  a  specimen  of  a  Pelea  which  must  be  referred  to  this  species ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  small  stunted  shrub,  but  answers  otherwise  the  description  of  P.  Kauai- 
ensis.  The  capsules  are  much  larger  and  all  cocci  are  fully  developed ;  the  diam- 
eter of  the  mature  capsule  is  3.5  cm.  Collected  September  24,  1909,  Waialeale. 
Kauai,  5000  feet  elevation,  no.  4990. 

Ilillebrand  reports  a  variety  p.  glabra  from  the  same  locality  with  glabrous 
leaves  which  are  on  longer  petioles;  perhaps  the  writer's  no,  1994  from  Hale- 
manu,  without  flowers  or  fruits. 

Pelea  rotundif<^a  Gray. 

PELEA  EOTUMDIFOLIA  Gray.  Bot.  U.   8.   E.  E.   (ia.')4)   3«,  pi,   37,  fig.  A;— H.   Mann 
Proc.  Boat.  Soc  Nat.  Hist.  X.   (ise6)   315,  et  Ptoc,  Am,   Ac.  VII.   (1867)   159,  et 
Proc.  Ebb.  Inat.  V.  (1867)  167;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)   137;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl. 
(t8NS)  6Si— Heller  I'l.  Hr>t.  IsI,  Minnea.  Bot.  Stud.  (1697)  840.— Evodla  rotnudl. 
foU»  Drake  Del  OnBt.  III.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.   (1890)   133. 
A   amiill  tree   or   shrub,   leavea   Beasile   or  Mibseaajle,  orbieular  to   ovate,   rouaded   and 
emarginate  or  acute  at  tlie  apex,  fordate  at  tbe  base,  thick  coriaceous,  promiiientiy  nerved 
below,   tliB   intramaririnal   nerve   arched,   distaiit   from   the  edge,   with   intervening   meshea 
entirely  glabrous  6  to  12  cm   long,  little   less  wide,   flowers  several   in   a  short   peduncled 
Bomenbat   raremose   cyme  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  or   occasionally   lower  leaves;   bracts 
and  bractlets  oppoaite,  minute,  ovate,  subulate:  male  floivers:  appals  ovate,  acute,  puberii- 
lous,  4  mm  high,  petals  more  than  twice  the  length,  oblong,  acute,  glabrotiB;  atameng  S. 
4  longer  than  the  petals,  protruding,  the  remaining  onea  shorter  and  of  unequal  size,  on 
broadened   filamenta;   anthera  sagittate,   acute;   rudimentary  ovary   pobeaceiit,  four   lobed, 
pubescence  encroaching  on  the  lower  part  of  the  style,  which  is  2  mm  in  length  and  ter- 
minates into  a  bluntly  4  lobed  stigma;   female  flowers  shorter,  about   half  the  length   of 
the  male  flowera.  petals  slightly  longer  than  the  sepals,  the  8  stamens  not  longer  than  the 
ovary;   ovules   2   in   each   cell;   fruit   nearly   as   in    Prtra    rnlrnnint,   but   smaller,   minutely 
pubescent,  the  carpels  united  at  the  base. 

This  peculiar  species  can  be  found  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains  back  of 
Honolulu,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  its  rather  large  sessile  cordate  leaves,  and 
rambling  or  long  drooping  branches,  Wawra  quite  correctly  remarks  that  the 
otherwise  excellent  figure  shows  undeveloped  flowers ;  the  detailed  drawings  rep- 
resent female  flowers,  so  does  Gray's  description,  as  he  had  not  seen  the  much 
larger  male  flowera.  It  is  peculiar  to  Oah\i  and  occurs  throughout  the  main 
Kootau  range  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  2500  feet. 

Flowering,  Punaluu  Mts.,  November  21,  1908,  no.  577  i  flowering  and  fruiting, 
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Wahiawa,  May  15,  1909,  no.  3026  [  and  Waikane  Mts.  flowering  January  23, 
1909,  no.  1238.  The  inflorescence  in  the  specimens  from  the  last  locality  is 
more  than  10-flowered. 

Pe]«a  molokaiensis  Hbd. 

FELEA.  UOLOKAIENSIS  Hbd.  Fl.  Hhw.  lal.  (188S>  65.— Evodl&  UolokftleiulB  Drake  D«l 
Cast.  111.  Fi.  Ins,  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  132. 
A  small  tree  about  6  m  high,  the  young  Bhoota  sligbtly  puberulous,  Ittavee  10  to  12.5 
em  long,  6.5  to  8  cm  or  more  wide,  od  petioles  of  12  to  24  mm,  or  often  subsesBile,  or  on 
petioles  of  8  mm  (in  Lanai  specimens),  quite  glabrous,  eveu  on  the  reddish  midrib, 
obovate,  with  retuse  base  and  rounded  or  emarginate  apex,  the  marginal  nerve  at  some 
distance  from  tbe  edge,  witb  one  or  two  sets  of  meshes  intervening;  fion-eis  glabrous,  oi 
puberuloua,  2  to  5  in  a  cyme  or  pseudo-raceme  of  Id  to  36  mm  in  length,  the  terete  slender 
rhachis  with  2  to  3  nodes,  the  pedicels  10  to  12  mm,  nodose  near  the  middle  and  thickened 
beyond;  sepals  triangular,  3  to  1  mm;  petals  reddish  5  to  6  mm;  capsule  as  in  I',  colcanica 
20  to  36  mm  transversely. 

According  to  Hillebrand  this  is  the  most  prevailing  form  on  Molokal  and  is 
also  found  on  West  Maui.  The  writer's  material  of  this  species  is  scanty  and 
incomplete,  several  forms  having  been  collected  which  may  be  referred  to  this 
species.  A  few  plants  have  sessile  leaves,  others  subsessile,  others  again  on 
petioles  as  called  for  in  the  description,  but  the  leaves  are  much  smaller.  On 
Lanai  the  writer  collected  specimens  from  a  shrub  with  rambling  branches  which 
are  undoubtedly  Pelea  molokaiensis,  though  differing  somewhat  from  the  original 
description.  The  leaves  are  prominently  veined  on  both  sides,  while  Hillebrand 
says:  "nerves  little  prominent";  the  species  in  question  is  evidently  a  very 
variable  one,  and  as  the  writer's  material  of  this  species  is  without  fruit  in 
every  case,  the  diagnosis  is  somewhat  doubtful.  However,  no.  8023  from  the 
main  ridge  of  Lanai  is  here  referred  to  P.  molokaiensis,  flowering  July  25,  1910. 
At  first  glance  it  resembles  somewhat  Pelea  rotundifolia.  Hillebrand  records  a 
variety  p  (doubtfully)  of  this  species  from  Oahu,  Niu  Valley;  leaves  as  in  F. 
orbicvlaris,  all  on  long  petioles. 

Pelea  macropus  Hbd. 


A  small  tree  about  5  m  high,  quite  glabrous,  leaves  opposite  obovately  oblong,  con- 
tracted and  not  emarginate  at  the  base;  flowers  single,  on  a  short  peduncle  of  2  to  4  mm, 
which  bears  1  or  2  pairs  of  minute  braetlets,  the  pedicels  beyond  them  clavately  thickened 
to  the  length  of  24  to  30  mm;  petals  greenish;  capsule  nearly  3.7S  cm  transversely  and 
6  mm  high,  its  carpels  parted  more  than  ^  their  length. 

This  species  was  first  collected  by  V.  Kmidsen  of  Kauai  {no.  189),  on  which 
island  it  is  found,  probably  in  the  forests  of  Halemanu,  back  of  Waimea. 

To  the  writer  the  species  is  not  known,  though  a  shrubby  variety  of  it  occurs 
on  the  high  plateau  of  Kauai  near  "Waialeale. 

Pelea  pseudoanisata  Rock  sp.  nov. 

A  very  variable  small  tree  or  shrub;  branches  ascending;  every  part  of  the  plant 
emits  an  exceedingly  strong  odor  of  anise,  leaves  ovate,  obovate  oblong,  or  oblong,  shining 
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on  both  aides,  cbartHceous  to  Bubcoriaceous,  glabroui,  densely  punctate  unilerneiLth  slightly 
pubescent  along  the  salient  midrib,  promiueotl)'  veined,  the  arcuate  intra tuargitial  nerve 
somewhat  distsut  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  rounded  at  both  ends  or  retuBe  at  the  apex, 
occasionally  bluntly  scute  and  niui^ronate,  often  subemarginate  at  the  basi;,  Q  to  12  cm 
long,  3  to  T  cm  wide,  on  stout  lignescent  angular  petioles  of  1  to  2  cm;  inflorescence  a 
cyme,  axillary,  usually  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves,  single  to  3  flowered,  peduncle  and 
pedicels  filitorm,  aodoae,  the  former  6  to  1(1  mm  long,  the  pedicels  of  variable  length  2  to  3 
cm,  nodose,  biliracteolate  at  each  node,  bracteolee  linear-subulate  pubescent;  flowers  large 
in  both  sexes,  female  flowen  greenish  yellow  to  red,  strongly  anise-scented  as  is  the  whole 
plant,  sepals  ovate,  acute,  3  mm,  almost  deltoid,  petals  linear-oblong,  acute,  1  cm  long, 
glabrous  aa  are  the  sepals,  stamens  rudimentary,  as  high  as  the  ovary,  the  latter  1.5  mm. 
glabrous;  style  slender  filiform,  d  mm,  or  more,  olten  protruding  beyond  the  petale, 
glabrous,  with  a  four  lobed  stigma,  the  lobes  slender  oblong,  1  to  1,5  mm  in  length, 
puberulous;  male  flowers  as  large  as  the  female  flowers  or  smaller,  petals  broad,  oblong, 
acute,  usually  12  mm  long  and  4.5  mm  wide,  glabrous,  many  nerved;  stamens  S,  4  nearly 
as  long  as  the  petals,  the  filaments  broad,  thin,  and  penninerved,  the  remaining  4,  twO' 
thirds  the  length  of  the  others,  anthers  oblong,  deeply  split  at  the  base;  ovary  rudi- 
uientary;  Rtyle  slender  3  mm,  with  a  very  indistinctly  four  notched,  almost  capitate 
■tigma;  capsule  nearly  5  cm  transversely,  end  IS  to  20  mm  high,  somewhat  cbartnceous, 
glabrous,  the  4  follicles  united  half  their  length,  in  shape  much  like  that  of  P.  volcanica, 
recurved,  1  to  2  seeded,  rarely  one  or  two  abortive;  endocarp  loose,  chartaceous,  glabrous; 
seed  large,  9  mm  long,  ovoid  to  sub-orbicuUr,  black,  shining. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  species,  which  has  been  called  the  mokikana  of 
Hawaii,  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  summit  ridges  and 
swamps  of  the  Kohala  mountains  on  Hawaii.  It  occurs  only  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  to  5000  feet,  and  is  exceedingly  common  at  the  summit  of  the  Kohala  range 
called  Kaala.  It  inhabits  the  dense  rainforest  where  moss  covers  the  ground 
over  a  foot  deep  and  where  most  beautiful  5-feet-high  violets  abound.  When 
bruised  it  emits  an  exceedingly  strong  odor  of  anise,  much  more  so  than  the  true 
molihana  of  Kauai,  I'clca  aitisala.  If  a  branch  is  bruised  accidentally  by  work- 
ing one's  way  through  the  jungle,  the  odor  emitted  can  be  detected  for  a  long 
distance  through  the  forest  jungle.  The  species  has  the  biggest  capsule  in  the 
genus  and  also  the  largest  Sowers. 

The  writer  has  excellent  and  most  complete  material  of  this  species,  which 
seems  to  be  related  to  P.  oblongifoUa,  in  all  stages  of  growth.  It  was  first  col- 
lected by  the  writer  on  July  13,  1909,  flowering  and  fruiting,  in  the  forests  of 
Kohala,  no.  4455 ;  it  was  again  collected  in  June,  1910,  in  the  same  locality  and 
on  the  summit  of  Kohala  proper,  where  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  swampy  jungle 
bordering  a  big  open  bog.  Certain  forms  resemble  somewhat  Pelea  parvifolia 
Ilbd. 

The  type  is  no.  8306  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium  and  was  collected  at 
the  summit  of  Kohala,  Hawaii.  It  also  borders  the  edges  of  the  great  valleys  of 
Alakahi  and  Kawainui  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  4200 
feet,  where  they  are  enwrapped  hy  clouds  ten  months  or  more  of  the  year. 

Pelea  Balloui    Rock  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree  or  ehrub;   leaves  ovate  or  obovate  rounded   nt  both   ends,   occasionally 

retuse  at  the  apes,  thick  coriaceous,  opaque,  finely  reticulated  on  both  sides  especially 
underneath,  the  salient  midrib  reddish,  pubescent,  as  is  the  under  surface  of  the  young 
loaves,  soon  glabrate,  the  intramarginal  nerve  not  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf, 
but  with  one  set  of  meshes  intervening  5  to  10  cm  long,  3  to  7  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of 
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1  to  2.5  cm;  infloreBCence  axillary,  covered  with  a  silky  appressed  yellowiah  green  pubes' 
cence  throughout,  paniculate,  branching  from  every  node,  bracteate  througbout.  bracts  1 
ram,  triangular,  acute;  peduncle  3  to  12  mm,  the  ultimate  bibracteolate  pedieelH  5  mm; 
sepals  ovate,  aeute,  not  quite  3  mm,  petals  acuminate,  4  mm,  both  sepale  and  petals  per- 
nisteat  with  the  capsule,  (description  drawn  from  persistent  sepals  and  petals)  flowers 
unknown;  capsule  silky  tomentose,  parted  more  than  half  into  4  ovoid  cocci  which  when 
freah  are  nearly  as  beaked  as  in  Platudftma  rostraUi. 

This  rather  interesting  species,  which  is  named  here  after  Prof.  Howard  M. 
Ballou,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  corrections  of  the  proof  sheets  of 
this  book,  grows  in  the  dense  rain  forest  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Halcakala,  Maul, 
along  the  trail  leading  from  Ukulele  to  Waikamoi  Gulch,  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet.  It  was  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  above  locality,  fruiting,  October  25, 
1910,  in  company  with  Mr.  L.  von  Tempsky.  The  type  is  numbered  8609  in  the 
College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

It  is  apparently  related  to  the  rather  dubious  Pelea  Mannii  Ilbd.,  but  differs 
from  the  latter  in  the  pedunculate  inflorescence  and  the  silky-haired  rostrate 
capsules;  while  the  ovary  in  Pelea  Matinii  is  glabrous. 

Pelea  anisata  Mann. 
Mokiliava  or  Mokehana. 

PELEA,  AMISATA  Mann  in  Proe.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X.  (1866)  314,  et  Proc.  Am, 
Acad,  (1867)  159,  et  Fl.  Haw,  IbI.  Proc.  Ess.  Inst.  V.  (1867)  166;— Wawra  in 
Flora  (1873)  109;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  64;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  lal.  (1897) 
837;— Brigham,  Ka  Hana  Kapa,  (1911)  163,  fig.  97.— Evodia  anl«ata  Drake  Del 
Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  130.  \ 

A  slender  tree;  leaves  opposite  oblong,  5  to  12  cm  long,  3.TS  to  5.5\cm  wide  on 
petioles  of  2.5  cm,  obtuse  or  rounded  at  both  ends,  or  emarginate  with  an  attenuate  base, 
chartaceouB,  the  marginal  nerve  distant  from  the  edge,  with  smaller  seconimry  meshes 
intervening;  flowers  small,  1  to  5  on  a  short  peduncle  of  4  mm,  which  is  braetante  at  the 
apex,  pedicels  2  mm,  bracteolate  at  the  middle;  sepals  obtuse,  2  mm,  thin  and  transparent; 
petals  4  to  7  mm  long,  oblong,  acuminate,  stamens  8,  four  longer  than  the  petals,  the 
remaining  4  slightly  shorter,  or  as  long  as  the  petals;  ovary  glabrous,  style  1.5%im,  with 
4  minute  stigmatic  branches;  capsule  coriaceous,  small  12  mm  in  diameter,  cunoid,  sub- 
entire,  the  outer  faces  notched  only  by  a  shallow  sulcus,  the  axis  remaioiug  entire  after 
dehiscence;  all  parts  of  this  tree  emit  a  very  strong  anise  odor.  \ 

This  very  strongly  scented  tree,  called  Mokihana  by  the  natives  of  idauai,  is 
peculiar  to  the  latter  island.  It  is  a  slender  tree  reaching  a  height  of  bver  20 
feet,  and  a  trunk  of  10  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  is  vested  in  a  {smooth 
thin  bark;  all  parts  of  the  tree  have  a  strong  anise  odor,  which  is  retainied  even 
for  years  in  the  dry  wood  as  well  as  in  the  capsules.  The  latter  are  ^n  great 
favor  with  the  natives  and  are  threaded  and  worn  by  women  and  men  alike  as 
leis  or  wreaths.  It  was  one  of  their  favorite  perfumes  and  twigs  as  well  as  cap- 
sules were  placed  between  their  tapa  eloth. 

The  tree  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  Island  of  Kauai,  and  is  quite  common 
in  the  forest  of  Eaholuamano  and  Halemanu,  above  Waimea,  as  well  as  at  Ha- 
nalei  on  the  windward  side;  it,  however,  does  not  ascend  higher  than  4000  feet 
and  not  lower  than  3000  feet.  This  is  not  the  only  tree  of  this  genus  which 
1  odor  of  anise.     On  the  Island  of  Hawaii  in  the  high  swamp  forest  of 
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the  Rohala  mountains  grows  a  species  with  exceedingly  strong  anise  odor,  even 
more  so  than  in  the  Kauai  plant,  but  it  does  not  retain  its  odor.  The  capsules  are 
three  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  Mokiliana  and  resemble  very  much  the  cap- 
sules of  P.  volcanica. 

The  Mokiharta  fruits  abundantly  during  the  early  fall,  especially  during  the 
month  of  September,  when  the  trees  are  loaded  with  the  mature  capsules. 

Pelea  Wawreana  Rock  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  ell  iptieo- oblong  or  obov ate- oblong,  opposite,  bright  green,  thi^k  coriaceous, 
sbining  above,  dull  underneath,  glabrous  tlirougbout.  even  on  the  reddish  prominent  mid- 
rib, rounded  at  the  apex,  often  retuse,  more  or  less  pelluirld,  cuneate  or  often  rounded  at 
Ibe  base,  veins  prominent  united  by  an  arched  intramarginal  nerve  which  is  close  to  the 
edge  of  tho  leaf  at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  distant  toward  the  apex,  the  secondary  veins 
about  parallel  in  angles  of  about  S5°  to  the  midrib,  8  to  15  cm  long,  4  to  7  cm  wide,  on 
stout  petioles  which  are  thickened  near  the  blade,  angular  when  young,  2  to  3  cm  long; 
infioresrenre  axillary,  2  to  3  flowered,  young  bud  pubescent;  peduncle  stiff,  thick,  about 
5  mm  or  little  longer,  pubescent,  braeteate,  the  pedicels  half  the  length,  bibracteolate  at 
tfae  middle;  capsule  cuboid,  scarcely  notched,  12  to  14  mm  In  diameter,  about  10  mm 
high,  the  cocci  one  to  two  seeded,  endocarp  glabrous. 

This  species,  named  in  memory  of  the  author's  compatriot.  Dr.  H.  Wawra  of 
the  Austrian  exploring  expedition,  is  a  small  tree  10  to  15  feet  high  with  a  short 
trunk  which  is  vested  in  a  smooth  brown  bark;  the  branches  are  ascending, 
robust  and  very  tough.  It  is  probably  related  to  P.  sapotaefolia,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  opposite  glabrous  leaves  and  much  smaller  cuboid  capsules. 

It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  slopes  of  Konahuanui,  but  especially  along  the 
Manoa  cliff  trail  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  together  with  Perrottetia 
sandwicensisy  Hibiscus,  Mabn  sandwicensis,  Straussia  Kaduana,  and  others. 

Collected  November  30,  1912,  and  fruiting  February  2,  1913,  in  company  with 
Dr.  E.  A.  Back.  The  tjpe  is  no.  10220  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of 
Hawaii. 

A  pubescent  form  of  this  species  was  collected  at  Wahiawa  in  the  north  fork 
of  Kaukonahua  Guleh  of  the  Koolau  range  on  blay  15,  1909,  flowering  and 
fruiting   (no.  3020). 

The  leaves  are  pubescent  along  the  midrib;  the  inflorescence,  which  is  5  to  7 
flowered,  is  covered  with  a  yellowish  tomentum,  as  are  the  sepals.  The  petals 
are  glabrous;  the  female  flowers  are  rather  small,  only  3  mm  in  length;  stamens 
about  0.5  mm,  ovary  hirsute,  style  thick  with  a  bluntly  four-lobed  stigma. 

Pelea  Zahlbruckneri  Rock  sp.  nov. 

(Plates  86,  87.) 

Leaves  opposite,  large,  elliptical  oblong,  obovate  oblong,  or  oblong  or  suborbicular, 
thin  ehartaceous,  rounded  or  retuse  at  the  apex,  almost  cuneate  at  the  base,  midrib  promi- 
nent, secondary  veins  more  or  less  parallel,  at  not  quite  right  angles  to  the  midrib, 
united  by  an  arched  intramarginal  nerve  which  is  quite  distant  from  the  revolute  margin 
of  the  loaf,  glabrous  above,  puberulous  or  glabrate  underneath,  S  to  24  em  long,  4.5  to 
12.5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2  to  fl  cm,  pale  green,  whitish  when  dry;  cymes  axillary,  very 
slender,  2  to  4  flowered,  peduncle  somewhat  eompresaed.  I  cm,  bracteate,  pedicels  4  mm, 
bibracteate  at  the  base,  bracts  triangular  to  subulate;  flowers  very  small,  sepals  trianga- 
lar  1.5  mm,  petals  3  mm,  acute,  stamens  of  unequal  length,  all  shorter  than  the  petals; 
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the  sagittate  anthers  on  broad  filaments;  the  glabrous  ovary  neither  lobed  our  notched, 
entire,  crowned  by  a  short  I'tylc  with  a  bluntly  notched  stigma;  rapaiile  large.  3  era  in  dia- 
meter, cbartaceoua,  entire,  cuboid,  Bcnrcely  even  notched,  glabroua,  the  ovary  thio,  trana- 
parent,  glabrous  endocarp  entirely  loose;  the  cocci  appear  to  be  somewhat  dividetl  after 
dehiscence  of  the  capsule,  each  cocci  I  to  2  seeded)  seeds  large  8  mm,  ovoid,  Muck,  shining. 

This  very  interesting  species,  which  seems  to  be  related  to  Hiliebrand's  var.  ^ 
of  I'elea  sapotaefotia  as  far  as  capsules  are  concerned,  occurs  in  the  park-like 
Kipiika  Piiaulu  near  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea,  on  Hawaii,  at  an  elevation  of  4000 
feet.  It  is  a  conspicuous  tree  on  account  of  its  peculiar  branching  habit,  ex- 
ceedingly  large  leaves,  and  ver>'  large  cuboid  capsules.  It  is  quite  plentiful  in 
company  with  Pclea  volcanica,  I'elea  cliisiaefoUa,  Xanthoxylum,  Sapitidus  sapo- 
varia,  Suttonia  and  other  trees.  It  was  discovered  by  the  writer  in  July,  1911, 
when  he  collected  his  type  material,  which  is  no.  10216  in  the  College  of  Hawaii 
Herbarium.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  A.  Zahlbruckner,  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Sliiseum  in  Vienna. 

Pelea  multiflora  Rock. 

(Plates  88,  89.) 

PELEA  MULTU'LOBA  Rock  in  Coll.  Haw.  Publ.  Bot.  Bull,  I.  (1911),  pi.  111. 

Leaves  opposite,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  apex,  subcordate  at  tlie  base,  dull  green, 
glabrous  above,  densely  covered  underneath  with  an  oliraceoua  tomentum,  as  well  as  the 
2.5  to  4  cm  long  petiole,  10  to  20  cm  long,  ^  to  9  era  wide,  thick  coriaceous,  quite  opaque, 
marginal  nerve  wanting;  young  leaves  golden  yellow,  densely  hirsute;  inflorescence  10  to 
lt>  cm  and  more  long,  cymosely  paniculate,  densely  tomentose,  on  a  common  peduncle  of 
4  to  6  cm,  bracteate  throughout,  the  bracts  1  to  1.5  cm,  linear  oblong,  acuminate,  ultimate 
pediceln  3  to  5  mm  long;  flowers  10  to  2ilO  on  a  single  inflorescence;  floral  bracts  subulate, 
enclosing  the  persistent  calyx  which  in  turn  encloHes  the  four  valvate  petals  of  5  ram 
in  the  fertile  flowers;  male  flowers  larger  than  the  female  flowers,  calyi  half  the  length 
of  the  corolla;  stamens  8.  four  shorter  than  the  petals,  the  remaining  four  as  long  as  the 
corolla,  and  sometimes  protruding,  ovary  rudimentary  with  4  minute  stigmatic  branches; 
female  flowers,  calyx  as  long  as  the  corolla,  silky  gray,  the  lobes  acuminate,  smaller  than 
the  male  flowers:  ovary  large  glabrous,  four  lobed,  style  4  mm  long  with  a  white  four 
lobed  stigma,  each  lobe  2  mm  long;  follicles  glabrous,  3  cm  each  way,  carpels  parted  their, 
entire  length;  endocarp  yellow,  shining,  glabrous,  more  or  less  loose;  each  follicle  1  to  3 
seeded,  seeds  ovoid,  black,  shining. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  species  was  discovered  by  the  writer  on  the  lava 
fields  of  Mt.  Haleakala  on  the  southern  slopes,  in  the  district  of  Kahikinui,  on 
Maui.  The  particular  locality  where  this  tree  occurs  is  called  Auahi,  and  is  sit- 
uated at  an  elevation  of  2600  to  3000  feet.  It  is  the  richest  botanical  section  in 
the  whole  Territory,  with  the  exception  of  Puuwaawaa  on  Hawaii. 

The  species  in  question  is  a  good-sized  tree  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  of  over  one  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  clothed  in  a  gray  smooth  bark.  The 
tree  is  badly  attacked  by  a  lichen,  a  species  of  Usnea,  probably  australis,  which 
seems  to  cheek  the  growth  of  the  trees;  they  are  literally  covered,  trunk  and 
branches,  with  this  ungainly  looking  lichen. 

The  tree  was  discovered  during  November,  1910,  when  the  first  specimens  were 
collected  {no.  8646  flowering  and  fruiting).  During  the  first  part  of  March, 
1912,  the  writer  revisited  that  locality  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  additional 
material  and  also  to  secure  photographs.     JIany  trees  were  then  in  flower,  and 
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PELEA  MTJIiTIFLOEA  Rock. 

Male  flowering  branch,  showing  a  (placed)   mature  capsule  in  the  upper  branch; 
one- half  natural  size. 
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on  the  streOKth  of  the  new  material,  the  speciiic  description  is  herewith  enlai^d. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  species  of  Pelea  in  that  it  has  the  greatest 
number  of  flowers  in  its  inflorescence,  bearing  often  more  than  200  flowers.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  Pelea  dnerea  and  Pelea  barbigera,  though  it  is  spe- 
cifically very  distinct  from  both.  At  Auahi,  to  which  place  this  tree  is  peculiar, 
it  is  associated  with  Alectryon  macrococcus,  Plerotropia  dipyrena,  Bobea  Ilookeri, 
Alphitonia  excelsa,  Sideroxylon  auahiense,  Anlidesma  pulvhiaium,  etc, 

Pelea  Knudsenii  Hbd. 

PEI^EA.  KNTTDSEHn  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (1SS8)  70.— EvodlA  Enudsanl  Drake  Del  Cast. 
111.  Fl.  Ine.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  132. 
A  tree  about  10  m  high,  the  young  ghoots  and  iafloreHcence  covered  with  a  gray 
tomeatum;  leaves  opposite,  12.5  to  13  cm  loog,  7.5  to  10  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  5  to  6.S  em, 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  cordate  at  the  base,  or  the  baxal  lobes  connate,  with  the  petiole 
Bubpeltately  inserted  above  the  base,  bliintish,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  uDderneath,  the 
midrib  and  nerves  densely  villous  with  a  soft  grayish  wool,  thin  chaitaccous,  v/itb  tbe 
marginal  nerve  in  deep  arches;  flowers  numerous  20  to  40,  in  a  large  pyramidal  panicle 
of  5-6.5  cm  in  length,  with  3  to  1  pairs  of  divaricate  branches,  the  stiff  angular  peduncle 
about  24  mm,  the  ultimate  pedicels  very  short,  with  tbe  last  bractlets  close  to  the  calyx; 
bracts  8  to  6  mm;  calyx  and  corolla  villous  externally,  the  sepals  6  mm;  the  oblong  petals 
eearcelj  longer;  disk  8  lobed  hairy;  ovary  sparsely  pubescent. 

The  plant  was  collected  by  Valdemar  Knudsen  of  Kauai,  for  whom  it  was 
named  by  Ilillebrand.  It  is  recorded  as  growing  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet 
back  of  Wainiea,  Kauai,  and  is,  of  course,  a  dry  district  plant.  It  is  not  known 
to  the  writer,  who  collected  extensively  in  the  above  referred  to  locality,  but 
never  met  with  this  species.  It  is  evidently  closely  related  to  the  writer's  Pelea 
muUifiora,  which  differs,  however,  from  the  foregoing  in  the  exceedingly  large 
inflorescence,  which  is  15  cm  long,  in  the  6  cm  long  peduncle,  and  in  the  number 
of  flowers,  which  is  up  to  200;  the  ovary  in  this  species  is  glabrous. 

The  eapsule  of  P.  Knudsenii  is  not  known,  but  is  unquestionably  apocarpous, 
under  which  latter  heading  it  is  placed  in  Hillebrand's  key  to  the  species. 

Pelea  barbigera  (Gray)   Hbd. 
Vahe  a  Pele. 

PEI;EA  BASBiaEBA   (Gray)    Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.   Isl.    (1888)    TO— lleUcope  Iiarblgera   Gray 

Bot.  U.  8.  E.  E.   (1854)  351,  t.  39,  fig.  B;— H.  Mann  Proe.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

X.   (1866)   316,  et  Proc.  Am,  Acad.  VII.   (1887)   159,   et  Fl.   Haw.   Isl,   Proc.   Ess, 

Inst,   V.    (1S67)    168,— Mellcope   cinerea   fm.   barbigera   Wawra    in    Flora    (1873) 

139.— BTodla  barbigera  Drake  Del  Cast.  III.  Fl,  Ins.  Mar.  Tac.  VI.   (1890)   130. 

Leaves  elliptical,  oblong,  10  to  16  cm  long,  5  to  6.5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2.5  to  5 

cm,   contracting  but   obtnse   at   both   ends,   pale   green,   dull,   not   shining   above,   beneath 

densely   clothed,    especially   along   tbe   midrib,   with   a   cobwebby   wool,   whii'h    disappears 

with  age,  chartaceous  with  faint  nerves,  the  leaves  all  curved,  the  upper  surface  convex, 

the  lower  concave;  flowers  3  to  5  on  a  stiff  angular  gray  tomentoee  peduncle  of  20  to  24 

mm,  the  pedicels  2  to  G  mm  long,  and  bracteolate  at  the  middle,  the  bracts  and  braetlets 

usually  large  for  tbe  genus,  6  to  6  mm;  sepals  and  petals  gray-tomentose,  the  former 

ovate-acute,  3  to  4  mm,  the  latter  5  to  6  mm;   ovary  sparingly  pubescent,  with  distinct 

style  and  4  short  stigmatic  branches;  follicles  discreet,  one  or  another  abortive,  obovoid, 

25  mm  in  diameter,  glabrous,  rather  thin,  concentrically  striate,  endocarp  glabrous;  one  to 

two  seeded. 
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PELEA  MULTIFLOBA  Soek. 

Flowering  brnnrh  pitined  HKuinst  trunk  of  tree:   growing  on   the  lava   fields  of 

Auahi,  Mt,  Haieakala,  Maui. 
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This  rather  interesting  species,  called  Vahc  a  I'ele  by  the  natives,  meaning 
smoke  of  Pele,  owing  to  the  peculiar  smoky  gray  color  of  the  leaves,  is  only  found 
on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  where  it  inhabits  the  drier  districts  especially  near  Ka- 
holuamano  and  Ilalemanu,  above  Waimea,  at  an  elevation  of  3600  to  4000  feet.  It 
is  a  rather  small  tree  or  often  only  a  shrub.  It  is  quite  difEerent  from  Pelea 
cinerea  in  general  aspect  as  well  as  in  the  leaves,  which  are  thinner  and  curved, 
and  mainly  in  its  fruits,  which  are  glabrous,  and  have  also  a  glabrous  endocarp. 
It  comes,  however,  nearest  to  that  species,  though  specifically  distinct  from  it  and 
not  a  mere  form,  as  Wawra  tried  to  make  out. 

Pelea  elliptica  Hbd. 

FELEA  ELLIPTIOA  Hbd.  Fl.  Hair.  Is).   (1S88)  69.— Uellcope  7  eUlpUca  Gray  Bot.  U.  S. 

E.   E.    (1854)    353]— Mann.   Proc.   Bost.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.   X.    (1866)   317,   et   Proc. 

Am.  Ac.  VII.  (1867)   159,  et  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  Proe.  Ebs.  Inst.  V.  (1867)   168.— Pelea 

Ka&lM  Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  110.— Evcrfia  eUlpUca  Drake  Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins. 

Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  131. 
A  small  tree;  leaves  thin  fhartaceous,  with  pellucid  dots,  el tiptico- oblong  7.5  to  12.5 
cm  long,  2.5  to  3.5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  8  to  16  mm,  broadly  obtuse  or  rounded,  even 
emarginate  at  both  ends,  faintly  nerved,  with  the  sinuous  marginal  nerve  rather  distant 
from  the  edge,  sparsely  dotted  underneath  with  a  pale  pubescence,  but  soon  glabrous 
and  pale;  Sowers  1  to  3  on  a  short  antjular  peduncle  of  S  to  6  mm,  the  pedicels  6  mm, 
braftcolate  below  the  middle  with  dentiform  bractlets;  sometimes  several  cymes  in  one 
axilla;  sepsis  and  petals  coriaceous,  persistent  below  the  capsule,  both  canescent  in  the 
bud,  but  sub-glabrato  in  a  later  period;  sepals  2  mm,  obTusc,  petals  valvatc  in  the  bud, 
oblong  3  to  5  mm;  style  obscurely  4-lobed,  almost  capitate  in  the  sterile  flowers;  follicles 
discreet  to  the  base,  gray,  puberulous,  8  to  10  mm,  thin  papery,  dehiscent  in  both  sutures, 
one  or  more  abortive. 

The  plant  was  first  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Espeditiou  on  Kaala  of  the 
Waianae  range,  Island  of  Oahn.  The  writer  is  not  familiar  with  this  species,  as 
he  has  never  collected  it.  Hillebrand  describes  five  varieties  of  this  species,  two 
from  Maui,  one  from  Niu  Valley,  Oahu,  and  the  last  var.  t.  from  Kalae  and 
Manna  Loa,  ^lolokai. 

Pelea  cinerea   (Gray)   Hbd. 
Mancna  on  Maui, 

(Plate  90.) 

PEZ£A  OINEEEA  (Giaiy)   Hbd.  Flora  Haw.  Isl.   (1888)   68.— MeUcope  citiwea  Gray,  Bot. 

U.  S.  E.  E.   (18.ii)  350,  t.  39,  fig.  A;— H.  Mann  in  Proc.  Bost.  Soc    Nat.  Hist.  X. 

(1866)   316,  et  f'roc-  Am.  Ac.   VII.    (1867)   159,  et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  Proc.   Ebb.  Inst. 

V.   (1867)    168;— Wawra   in   Flora    (1873)    139.— Evodl»  dnerea   Drake  Del  Cast. 

III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  131. 
Young  shoots  covered  with  a  grayish  or  ochraceous  tomentum;  leaves  opposite,  ovate 
oblong  7.5  to  10  cm  long,  3.75  to  5  cm'wide,  on  petioles  of  16  to  24  mm,  shortly  acuminate, 
subcoriaceous.  with  faint  nerves,  the  marginal  nerve  distant  and  arcuate,  tomentulose  to 
pubescent  underneath,  glabrato  when  old;  flowers  3  to  5  in  a  short  cyme  or  raceme,  the 
angular  peduncle  6  to  12  mm,  the  pedicels  4  to  8  mm,  bibracteolate  at  the  middle;  petals 
4  mm,  valvate  in  the  bud.  but  some  edges  forced  out  before  expansion,  gray  puberulous; 
ovary  tomentose;  capsule  20  to  24  mm  transversely,  the  follicles  cohering  slightly  at  the 
base  only,  soon  glabrate,  thick  coriaceous,  opening  only  along  the  ventral  suture,  gener- 
ally all  maturing;  the  thick  endocarp  pubescent;  seeds  1  or  2  in  each  follicle,  4  to  6  mm 
in  diameter;  cotyledons  plano-convei,  extending  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
albumen. 
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PELEA  onTEEEA  (Gray)   Hbd.  var.  - 
Mui«na  Ttm. 
n  tbe  Kipuka  Piiaulu,  near  Volcano  Kilauea,  Hat 
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Butaceae. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  first  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Espw- 
dition  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  on  the  Waianae  range,  ia  a  ravine  of  Mt.  Kaala. 
This  species  is  a  typical  dry  district  Pelea  and  is  found  on  nearly  all  the  islands 
of  the  group  in  various  forms,  which  do  not  differ  much  from  the  species.  In 
certain  localities  they  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  while  again  in  others  they  are 
handsome  trees  with  trunks  of  often  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  writer 
has  not  collected  the  species  on  this  island  (Oahu),  but  has  abundant  material 
from  the  other  islands. 

Ilillebrand's  var.  fi.  with  an  olivaceous  tomentum,  and  coriaceous  leaves,  the 
writer  collected  on  Maui  in  the  drj'  gulches  back  of  Makawao,  on  the  northwestern 
slope  of  Mt.  Haleakala ;  no.  8550,  flowering  and  fruiting  September,  1910.  The 
leaves  in  this  variety  are  quite  pale,  with  revolute  margins  and  more  or  less 
glabrous  on  both  sides;  the  peduncles  are  3-flowered,  the  flowers  are  smaller 
than  in  the  species;  the  capsules  are  of  a  sulphur-yellow  and  are  densely  to- 
mentose ;  the  tree  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  whitish  pale 
underneath.  Another  variety,  enumerated  as  y  in  Ilillebrand's  Flora,  and  de- 
scribed as  Pelea  Hawaiiensis  by  Wawra  in  Flora  (]873)  110,  occurs  in  Hawaii 
in  the  Kohala  range,  evidently  in  the  dry  districts  near  Mahukona,  as  this  par- 
ticular species  has  never  been  found  in  the  rain  forest,  but  always  on  ancient 
lava  flows  or  in  kipukas. 

To  this  variety  evidently  will  have  to  be  referred  the  various  specimens  col- 
lected by  the  writer  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  At  Puuwaawaa,  North  Rona, 
Hawaii,  on  the  ancient  lava  fields,  it  occurs  quite  plentifully  (no.  10212).  The 
young  shoots  as  well  as  the  leaves  are  tomentose,  but  become  glabrate  when  old; 
the  capsules  are  2  cm  in  diameter,  light  ochra-yellow  and  densely  tomentose;  the 
leaves  are  thick  coriaceous,  with  prominent  veins.  In  the  Kipuka  Puaulu,  on 
the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  near  Kilauea  Volcano,  the  writer  met  with  the  finest 
trees  of  this  variety,  one  of  which  is  here  figured.  The  capsules  are  of  a  darker 
yellow  and  larger.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  vested  in  a  smooth  pinkish,  light 
brown  bark,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  of  a  dirty  brownish  yellow 
color  inside.  {No.  20210,  fniiting  July,  1911.)  Another  form  of  this  variety 
was  collected  (no.  8774)  in  the  same  locality,  with  acute  glabrous  leaves  and  5-15 
or  more  flowered  panicTes;  petals  elongate  acute  tomentose  outside,  four  stamens 
protruding,  four  half  as  long,  filaments  pubeniloua,  as  long  as  the  petals  (3.5 
mm),  anthers  oblong,  1  mm,  ovary  hirsute. 

Ilillebrand's  var.  S  the  writer  collected  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa  at  an 
■elevation  of  2000  feet.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  variety  found  a  thoiisand 
feet  higher.  It  differs  mainly  in  the  thinner  perfectly  glabrous  acute  leaves; 
the  peduncles  in  the  writer's  specimens  are  about  8  mm,  each  bearing  a  single 
fruit;  follicles  larger,  3  cm  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  reddish  yellow  velvety 
iomentum.     Collected  June  6,  1909,  fruiting   (no.  3561).     It  is  a  shrub  with 
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rather  rambling  braoches.     Ilillebraiid 's  material  came  from  Kau  and  South 
Kona. 

Var.  racemiflora   Rock   var,   nov. 

lieaves  ovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  bluntly,  acute,  glabrous  above,  puberulous  under- 
neatb,  on  compreBsed  hirsute  petioles;  panicles  racemose,  terminal  and  in  the  axils  of 
Ihe  leaves,  often  more  than  6  cm  long,  with  yellowish  pubescence;  flowers  small,  numer- 
ous, stamens  wanting  in  the  fertile  Sowers,  ovary  tomentose. 

This  new  variety  is  a  small  trpe  with  broad  Hat  crown,  and  reaches  a  height  of 
20  to  15  feet.  The  branches  are  stout  and  woody  to  the  last  ramification.  It 
occurs  on  the  rough  aa  lava  flows  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Ilaleakala,  Maui, 
between  the  huge  blocks  of  lava,  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet,  where  it  is  in  eom- 
pany  with  Reynoldsia  sandwkensis  and  Alphitonia  ercclsa,  the  most  predominant 
trees  in  the  district.  It  was  collected  by  the  writer  in  flower,  November,  1910. 
The  type  is  no.  8676  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.  The  native  name  of 
the  tree  is  Manena. 

PLATYDESMA   Mann. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  4,  roundish,  broadly  imbricate.  Petals  3,  large, 
imbricate  or  convolute.  Discus  flat,  slightly  4  to  8  lobed.  stamens  S  inserted  at  the 
margin  of  the  discus;  the  fllamenta  flat,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  united  into  a  wide 
tube,  with  elongate  sagittate  anthers,  with  linear  anther  cells  converging  at  the  apex. 
Carpels  4,  united,  each  with  5  to  8  ovules  su.ipended  from  a  broad  funiculus,  hemitropous. 
Ovary  deeply  lobed.  S'tyle  terminal,  undivided,  with  thick  stigma.  Fruit  a  dry  4-lobed 
indebiBcent  or  loeulicidal  capsule,  with  thin  endocarp,  with  2  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell. 
Seeds  subglobose,  with  black  shining  crustaceous  testa,  and  with  albumen.  Embryo  in 
the  middle  of  the  albumen,  with  thin,  broad,  roundish  cotyledons  and  short  radicle. — 
Small  trees  or  shrubs  with  strong  pepsin  odor,  and  opposite  or  whotled,  single  entire 
leaves.    Flowers  large  in  axillary  cymes. 

The  genus  Platydesma  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  consists  of 
three  endemic  species,  only  one  of  which  is  arborescent.  Fl.  rosfratum,  a  shrub 
branching  from  the  base,  with  rostrate  or  beaked  capsules,  is  peculiar  to  Kauai, 
while  PI.  cormitvm  is  found  on  Oahu.  PI.  campanvlatum  occurs  principally  on 
Oahu,  but  is  represented  on  the  other  islands  in  various  forms.  Pelea  auricnlae- 
folia  Gray  has  erroneously  been  referred  to  Platydesma  by  both  Hillebrand  and 
Engler.  Iveveillc  described  two  species  collected  by  Abbe  Faurie,  both  from  the 
Punaluu  Mts.,  Oahu.  One,  Platydesma  Fauriei,  is  undoubtedly  PI.  campaiiu- 
latum;  the  other.  PI.  oahneiisis,  is  probably  referable  to  PI.  cornuttim,  which  the 
writer  collected  in  the  Punaluu  Mts.  Leveille  in  his  description  of  his  second 
new  species  says ;  petalis  luteis  1  None  of  the  Hawaiian  Platydesma  have  yellow 
petals,  but  are  of  a  waxy  white  or  cream  color. 

Platydesma  campanulatum  Mann. 

Pilo  kea. 

(Plate  91.) 

PLATYDESMA  OAMPANUULTUM  Mann  Froc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X.  (1866)  317,  et 
Proc.  Am.  Ac.  VII.  (1867)  IRn,  et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  Proc.  Ess.  Ins.  V.  (J867)  169, 
et  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  4.   (186B)   530,  pi.  22;— Wawra  in  Flora   (1873) 
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Rutaceae. 

139;— Hillbr.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  71;— Del  Cast.  III.  PI.  Ing.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890) 
134;— Bugler  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflifam.  III.  4  (1895)  127,  fig.  89,  A-P;- Heller 
PI.  Haw.  Isl.  in  MinneB.  Bot.  Stud.  IX.  (1897)  841.— Platydenu  Fanrlel  Levi,  in 
Fed<le  Repeit.  X.  no.  10-14.  (1911)  153.— MsUcop«  BpatbalaU  Qray,  Bot.  U.  8. 
Eipl.  E.  (Ifi54)  352;   (doubtful). 

A  variable  Bpecies;  leaves  oppoaite,  obovate  oblong,  bluntly  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
or  rounded  at  tbe  apex,  narrowing  at  the  baee,  chartaceous,  often  rather  thick  when 
fresb,  with  transparent  dots,  the  nerves  not  prominent,  with  the  exception  of  the  midrib 
which  is  salient,  punctate  on  the  underside,  glabrous  above,  oecasionally  sparingly 
pubescent  along  the  veins  and  midrib,  leaves  varying  in  size  on  different  parts  of  the  tree, 
from  7.5  to  35  cm  long,  by  2.5  to  10  and  15.5  cm  wide,  the  petioles  from  1  to  5  cm  in 
leogth;  peduncles  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  petioles,  bearing  ovate  aubulate  bracts; 
cyme  3  to  5  flowered,  occasionally  single  flowered;  pedicels  4  to  6  mm  long,  bracteolate; 
flowers  hermaphrodite,  18  to  20  mm  long,  12  to  14  mm  in  diameter,  campanulate;  sepals 
round,  8  to  lU  mm  long,  decuHsatingly  imbricate,  clothed  with  a  sericeous  pubescence  ex- 
tending also  to  the  pedicels;  petals  4,  cream  colored,  alternate  with  the  sepals,  strongly 
imbricate,  16  to  18  mm  lonf;,  abovate,  thick,  waxy,  minutely  sericeous,  bearded  un  tbe 
margins;  stamens  8,  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals,  inserted  on  the  margin  of  the  thin 
hypogynous  disc;  tbe  dilated  Slamcnts  monadelphous  to  the  middle;  anthers  sagittate,  in- 
trorsely  dehiscent,  4  mm  long;  ovary  globular,  the  four  rounded  carpels  joined  only  by  the 
centra!  columnar  style,  which  is  four  times  their  length;  stigma  terminal,  entin^,  slightly 
four-grooved;  ovules  5  in  each  cell,  collateral;  capsule  of  4  distinct  erect  cocci,  IS  to  22 
mm  long  and  10  to  12  mm  in  diameter,  whole  cajisules  30  mm  transversely;  endoearp 
smooth,  crustaceous,  and  half  enclosed  by  the  persistent  eup-shaped  calyx;  seeds  resembling 
very  much  those  of  Pelea.  The  capsule  often  rots  away  but  the  seed  remain  attached 
to  the  placenta  for  some  time.      Two  seeds  usually  ripen. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  tree,  which  must  have  been  much  more  common 
than  it  is  now,  can  still  be  found  in  the  mountains  behind  Honolulu  on  the 
slopes  of  Konahuanui,  and  also  in  the  whole  Koolau  ran^e,  especially  in  the 
mountains  of  Punaluu,  on  the  windward  side  of  Oahu.  The  tree  is,  however,  not 
confined  to  the  Island  of  Oahu,  but  is  found  also  on  the  other  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  group,  with  the  exception  of  Molokai  and  Lanai.  The  writer  observed 
it  only  as  a  shrub  outside  of  Oahu,  while  on  the  latter  island  it  reaches  a  height 
of  15  to  20  feet  or  perhaps  a  little  more ;  the  trunk  is,  however,  not  more  than 
5  inches  or  so  in  diameter.  The  whole  plant,  when  bruised,  emits  an  exceedingly 
strong  odor  of  pepsin,  which  is  not  unpleasant.  This  species  is  the  type  of  the 
genus  and  has  the  largest  capsules,  white  the  other  two  species  have  much 
smaller  and  quite  different  capsules.  It  is  certainly  very  variable.  It  was 
collected  by  the  writer  first  at  Pimaluu,  no.  65,  flowering  August,  1908,  and  again 
November  13,  1908,  flowering  and  fruiting  no.  630;  flowering  and  fruiting  No- 
vember 30,  1912,  Manoa  Valley,  Mt.  Olympus,  no.   10225. 

Hillebrand  describes  two  varieties,  p.  var.  pallida  from  Kaala,  Oahu;  and 
East  Maui,  Hamakua.  It  differs  from  the  species  in  the  densely  pubescent  or 
tomentose  leaves.     The  second,  y  var.  macrophylla,  he  records  from  Kauai. 

The  writer  collected  this  variety  on  Kauai  in  the  mountains  of  Halemanu  and 
Kaholuamano  back  of  Waimea  at  an  elevation  of  3600  feet.  The  leaves  are 
quite  large,  some  of  them  36  cm  long,  on  petioles  of  4  em,  and  are  densely  to- 
mentose underneath,  especially  along  the  midrib;  the  flowers  are  arranged  in 
cymes  on  a  peduncle  of  less  than  one  millimeter,  at  the  nodes  of  the  naked 
branches;  flowers  as  in  the  species;  a  very  robust  form  which  evidently  belongs 
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Riitaceae. 

here  was  collected  along  the  Honomanu  trail  on  the  northern  slopes  of  irt.  Ha- 
leakala,  Maui,  elevation  2500  feet,  with  enormous  leaves  20  cm  wide;  another 
form  at  4000  feet  elevation  on  the  same  island  in  the  forests  near  Olinda,  with 
smaller  leaves,  flowering,  September,  1910 ;  no.  8534. 

Hitlehrand's  var.  y.  macrophylla  with  large  glabrous  leaves  is  from  Kauai. 

On  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  in  thcKohala  Mts.  proper,  west  of  Honokanenui  goi^e, 
the  writer  collected  specimens  of  a  tree  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  very  robust 
branches;  the  leaves  are  glabrous,  thick  coriaceous,  and  probably  belong  to  Hille- 
brand's  var.  y.  The  leaves  are  on  petioles  of  5  to  5.5  cm  and  differ  therefore  from 
the  latter  variety,  which  has  the  leaves  on  short  petioles  of  6  to  8  mm;  it  may 
be  known  as  forma  coriaceum  t.  nov. 

Collected  June,  1910,  fruiting,  no.  8367,  in  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 
Var.  sessilifolia   Rock   var.   nov. 

A  Bhrubby  plant,  with  erect  stems  foliose  at  the  apex;  leaves  large,  opposite,  per' 
fectiy  sessile  with  a  broad  base,  oblong  or  obovate  oblong,  gradually  tapering  toward  the 
base,  very  thin  ehartaceoUB,  transparent,  midrib  and  veins  prominent,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  underneath,  26  to  3S  cm  long,  9  to  14  cm  wide,  Sowers 
as  in  the  species,  the  petals  acute;  capsule  exceedinglj  large,  the  erect  cocci  separated  bj 
a  very  broad  sinuB  of  4  mm. 

Collected  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  summit  mountain  of  the  Kohala  range, 
Hawaii,  fruiting  July  12,  1909,  type  no.  4222  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Her- 
barium. 

EUPHORBIACEAE. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  large  family,  consisting  of  more  than  208  genera  with 
many  species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Arctic  and  Alpine  regions. 

The  genus  Euphorbia  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  family,  reaching 
as  far  as  the  polar  borders  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  family  is  represented  by  five  genera,  four  of 
which  have  arborescent  species. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 

Plants  not  milky: 

I.     FHYIiLAK THEAE.      Floners   monoecious   or   dioecious;    ovary   cells   two-ovulate: 
Leaves  alternate  entire,  fruit  a  berry,  three  celled,  seeds  ariilate. . .  .     NsowkWraeA 

Leaves  alteroate,  entire ;   fruits  flat,  one-seeded Antldesma 

n,     OKOTONEAE.      Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious;  ovary  cells  one-ovnlate: 
Leaves   alternate,    crenate   or   serrate;    fruits    capsular,   two-three    celled 

OUoxTlon 

Leaves  alternate,  lobed;   stone  fruit  one-seeded,  splitting  into  two-four  cocci 

AioorlteB 

Plants  milky: 

m.    EUFHOBBIEAE.    Flowers    mostly   monoecious,    rarely    dioecious;    ovary    three 
celled,  one-ovulate: 
Leaves  opposite,  linear;  fruit  a  three  celled  capsule EopborUa 

NEOWAWHAEA  Rock  gen.  nov. 

Flowers  dioecious.  Male  flowers:  sepals  5.  of  unequal  shape  and  si7.e.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  3*  to  4,  rarely  -?,  inserted  between  the  sinuses  of  the  hypogynoua  (Use,  roDsisting 
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Euphorbiaeeae. 

usually  of  4  giaoda.  Female  flowers  unknown.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  reddieh-bUck,  with 
oersistent  calyx.  Endocarp  of  3  thin  membraneous  cocci  each  with  two  seeds,  rarely  4, 
which  are  enclosed  in  an  arillus.  Embryo  fllling  the  whole  cavity  of  the  seed,  cotyledons 
flat,  Hubrotuhdoiis.  radicle  exserted.  albumen  scanty. — -An  unarmed  tree  with  alternate, 
ovate,  glabrous,  entire  leaves.      Flowers  in  fascicles  all  along  the  stipulate  braochlets. 

This  proposed  new  genus,  which  is  here  dedicated  to  the  memorj'  of  the  author'a 
compatriot,  Dr.  H.  Wawra,  Ritter  von  Femsee,  of  the  Austrian  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, consists  of  a  single  remarkable  species,  of  which  only  three  male  and 
one  female  trees  are  in  existence.  It  is  evidently  related  to  Phyllanthus.  Owing 
to  the  fniit  being  a  berry  it  would  eome  closer  to  liischofia,  from  which  it,  how- 
ever, differs  in  the  presence  of  a  discus  and  the  fasciculate  inflorescence. 

Neowawraea  phyllanthoides  Rock  sp.   nov. 

A  tree  10  to  12  m  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  of  about  4  dm  or  more  in  diameter; 
bark  light  brown,  rough  and  scaly;  branches  semi-erect,  with  many  timall  branchlets 
which  are  covered  with  light  gray,  oblong  lentiPels;  leaves  ovate,  rounded  or  truncate  at 
the  batie,  bluntly  acute  at  the  apex,  light  greou  above,  glaucous  underneath,  penni- 
nerved,  the  lateral  veins  nearly  parallel,  at  angles  of  about  60°  to  tlie  midrib,  thin, 
ehartaceouf!,  glossy  above,  dull  underneath,  glabrous,  S  to  11  cm  long,  4  to  S  cm  wide,  on 
petioles  of  1-^  to  20  mm;  stipules  triao^ular,  subcaudate,  membraneous,  caducous;  in- 
florescence axillary,  fasciculate,  all  along  the  branchlets;  male  flowers  in  dense  faiicicles  or 
close  clusters,  very  small  1.5  mm  in  diameter,  on  short  pedicels  of  2  mm,  which  are  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  several  roundish  bracts,  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  out  of  whose 
center  the  pedicels  arise.  The  5  sepals  are  minute,  unequal,  petals  wanting,  stamens  3 
to  i,  rarely  5,  iuserted  between  the  sinuses  of  an  bypogynous  disc,  usually  consisting  of 
4  glands,  female  flowers  not  known;  fruit  ao  indehiscent  globose  herry,  6  mm  in  diameter, 
with  the  calyx  persistent,  reddish-black,  juicy,  staining  purplish,  endocarp  thin  mem- 
braneous, divided  into  three  eocei,  each  with  two  arillate  seeds,  rarely  4;  seeds  pale 
yellow,  about  2  mm  long,  convex  outside,  acute  angled  inside,  hilum  suborbicular  to  ovate 
situated  in  the  upper  third  of  the  seed;  embryo  2.3  mm  long,  cotyledons  flat,  filling  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  seed,  1  mm  long,  1.3  mm  wide,  radicle  1  mm,  protruding;  albumen 
scanty. 

This  very  interesting  and  remarkable  tree,  for  which  an  old  native  Hawaiian 
gave  the  name  Mehamchamc,  is  exceedingly  rare,  only  three  males  and  one  female 
tree  being  in  existence.  In  regard  to  the  native  name,  the  writer  is  not  inclined 
to  accept  it.  The  outward  appearance  of  the  tree  resembles  somewhat  our  Ha- 
waiian Antidesma,  which  are  also  called  Hame  or  Mehame  or  Mehamehame.  The 
old  native  might  have  easily  taken  it  for  such.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  natives 
ever  had  a  name  for  the  tree,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  such  a  small  area,  located  in 
a  most  inhospitable  place  on  the  southern  Banks  of  the  great  volcano  Mauna  Loa 
on  rough  aa  lava  flows,  made  accessible  only  very  recently. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  writer  in  the  above  locality  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet,  called  Kapua,  during  the  month  of  February,  1912;  but  was  at  that  time 
neither  in  flower  nor  in  fruit.  A  careful  search  of  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees,  revealed  no  sign  of  seeds  of  a  previous  season.  This,  however,  was  ex- 
plained on  a  later  visit  in  the  month  of  July  (15),  1912,  in  company  wi{h  Mr. 
W.  M.  Giffard,  when  it  was  found  that  the  trees  first  examined  were  all  male  and 
in  flower.  Only  one  other  tree  was  seen,  which  fortunately  turned  out  to  be  a 
female  tree  bearing  fruit.     It  is  a  striking  tree  of  medium  height,  and  is  quite 
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NEOWAWBAEA  PHTUJLNTHOIDES  Bock  gen.  et  sp.  aov. 

Branches  piDDed  against  trunk  of  tree.     Growtnf;  on  the  lava  flelds  of  Kapua, 

South  Kona,  Hawaii. 
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Euphorbiaceae. 
conspicuous  in  that  small  area  on  account  of  its  pale  glaucous  foliage.     The  wood 
is  exceedingly  heavy,  close  grained  and  very  hard.     The  sap  wood  is  red,  while 
the  heartwood  is  black,  making  a  beautiful  contrast.     The  type  is  no.  10030  in 
the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

It  is  associated  with  Antidesma  pulvinatum,  A.  platyphyllum,  Pittosporum 
Hosmeri  var.  longifolia,  Maba  sandwicensis,  Alphitonia  excelsa,  Colubrina  oppo- 
sitifolia,  Sanlaliim  Freycinctianum,  Osmanthus  sandivicensis,  Tefraplasandra 
HawaiieTisis,  and  many  other  interesting  tree  species. 

ANTIDESMA    Linn. 

Flowers  dioeciooB.  C&lyx  3  to  5  lobed.  Diseus  teeth  free,  rarelj  united,  Male  flow- 
ere:  StameoB  2  to  5,  apposite  the  Bepals;  antberg  bent  inward  in  the  bud,  later  erect. 
The  rudimentary  ovary  small.  Female  flowers:  Ovary  1 — very  rarely  also  2-eelled. 
Style  3,  very  short,  2  lobed.     Stone  fruit  small  often  oblique.     Seeds  without  caruncle. 

A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  more  than  70  species  in  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  old  world.  It  is  distributed  from  tropical  Africa  to  Australia, 
Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Two  species  or  probably  three  are  to  be  found  in  these  islands,  with  one  in 
the  Viti  (Fiji)  Islands,  one  in  Samoa,  and  two  in  New  Guinea.    The  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  genus  in  tropical  Potynesia,  a  doubtful  our,  is  recorded  by 
Hemsley  from  Admiralty  Island.    None  have  so  far  been  discovered  in  America. 
KEY  TO  THE  SPKCIES. 


Antidesma  platyphyllum  Mann. 

Ilame  or  Haa. 

{Plate  94.) 

ANTIDESMA  PI.ATTPHTIJ.1TM  Manii   Proe.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1S67}  202;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw. 

Isl.  (1888)   402;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.   (1892)   289;-Heller  PI. 

Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  842. 
Leaves  ovate  to  obovate  or  orbicular  S  to  12  cm  long,  4  to  10  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of 
about  5  mm,  shortly  acuminate,  glabrous,  shiaing  above  but  punctata  papillose,  chartaceous 
to  coriaceons,  panicles  puberulous;  male  flowers:  subsessile  along  the  simple  branches  of 
a  paniculate  rbachis  of  about  8  cm;  bracts  conchoid,  as  long  as  the  calvi  or  longer; 
calyx  less  than  2  mm,  puberulous^  with  5  to  4  roundish  lobes;  petals  rudimentary,  disc 
glabrous,  lobed,  stamens  5  or  4,  long  exserted;  ovary  rudimentary,  with  peltate  stigmas. 
Female  flowers;  pedicellate  along  the  branches  of  a  solitary,  axile.  paniculate  rhachis  of 
5  to  14  cm;  bracts  linear;  calyx  less  than  2  mm,  S  to  S  cleft;  disc  small,  annular;  ovary 
glabrous;  style  terminal;  drupe  reddish  or  dark  purplish,  fleshy,  compressed,  snboblique 
the  osseous  putamen  irregularly  ridged.  Cotyledons  suborbicular,  as  broad  as  the  scanty 
albumen,  2  or  3  times  as  long  as  the  radicle. 

The  Hame  or  Haa  ia  a  very  handsome  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet, 
with  a  trunk  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter ;  the  bark  is  fibrous,  deeply  corru- 
gated, and  whitish.  It  has  no  round  crown,  as  the  few  branches  are  rather  as- 
cending and  have  only  a  few  branches.  It  is  conspicuous  by  its  large  leaves, 
which  are  bright  green  and  glossy,  and  is  on  that  account  often  mistaken  for 
the  Utaua  tree  (Xylosma  IJillehrandii  or  A'.  Hauatiense) ,  which  it  resembles 
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ANTIDGSHA  PLATTPHTLLUM  Mann. 

Hame  or  Haa. 

Fruiting   brant^h,   less   tban   one-lialf    natural   size. 
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Euphorbiaceae, 

greatly.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  on  Kauai  as  late 
as  October,  the  trees  are  loaded  with  the  very  dark-red,  fleshy,  compressed  ber- 
ries, which  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea;  they  are  arranged  all  along  the 
branches  on  a  paniculate  raehis.  On  the  lava  fields  of  Kona,  especially  at 
Kapua,  it  fruits  in  December  and  January. 

The  Hame  inhabits  the  dry  as  well  as  the  wet  forests  on  all  the  islands,  espe- 
cially at  an  elevation  of  1500  to  3000  feet.  It  is  not  uncommon  above  JIakawao, 
llaui,  where  it  grows  in  company  with  Sideroxylon,  Labordia,  Pelea,  Pittos- 
porum,  Ochrosia,  Xanthoxylum,  Straossia,  etc.  On  Moiokai  it  inhabits  the  dry 
sections  and  is  also  found  in  the  wettest  district  along  the  stream  in  Wailaa 
valley  proper,  which  has  an  enormous  rainfall.  On  Hawaii  it  is  plentiful  in 
North  and  South  Kona,  on  the  slopes  of  Hualalai,  and  the  slopes  of  ^launa  Loa, 
also  Waipio  valley  and  the  mountains  of  Kohala.  It  can  also  be  found  along 
the  Keanae  ditch  trail  on  the  windward  side  of  Maui,  but  not  growing  to  any 
size.  On  Kauai  a  variety  grows  just  below  Kaholuamano,  3000  feet  elevation, 
a.^ociated  with  Cyanea  leptostegia,  Xanthoxylum,  Charpentiera,  Osmanthus,  etc. 
The  wood  of  the  Hame  or  Haa  is  close-grained,  rather  hard,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  It  was  used  by  the  natives  for  Olona  anvils.  The  Olona  formed 
one  of  their  principal  fiber  plants,  which  was  beaten  to  thin  strips  on  Hame 
logs.  The  wood,  which  takes  a  fine  polish,  is  excellent  for  cabinet  work,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  found  in  suflficient  quantities  to  be  of  any  commercial 
value.  The  red  coloring  matter  of  the  fleshy  berries  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Kamani  oil,  into  which  such  tapa  was  placed  as  was  intended  to  be 
worn  as  bathing  malos  by  the  chiefs;  this  infusion  gave  it  a  bright  color. 

From  Kauai,  Hillebrand  describes  a  variety  p  with  broad  obtuse  leaves  which 
are  shining  on  both  faces. 

X    Antidesma  Kapuae  Rock  nov.  hybr. 
(Antidcsma  plalyphyllum  Mann  X  -A-  pulvinatum  Hbd.) 
Leaves  as  in  A.  plalyphyllum,  but  quite  acuminate,  while  the  fruits  are  al- 
most exactly  like  in  A.  pulvinatum  Hbd. 

Both  A.  platyphyllum  and  A.  pulvinatum  are  extremely  common  in  Kapua  on 

the  lava  fields  of  South  Kona,  Hawaii,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.     Here  the 

writer  met  with  trees  whose  leaves  are  identical  with  those  of  A.  platyphyllum, 

while  the  fruits  are  those  of  A.  pulvinatum.    It  could  not  be  placed  either  to  the 

one  or  the  other,  and  is  here  mentioned  as  a  probable  hybrid. 

Antidesma  pulvinatum  Hbd. 

Haa,  or  Mehama. 

(Plates  95,  96  and  97.) 

ANTIDESMA  PULVINATUM  Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  TbI.  (1888)  403;— Del  Cast.  HI.  Fl.  Idh.  Mar. 
Pac.  VII.  (1892)  289. 
Young  branches  and  infloreatenfe  ophrareous,  tomentose;  leaves  ovate,  cordate,  shortly 
acuminate,  thin   cbartaceouB,   dark   green   above,   lighter   and   tomentose   undeineatli,   witl> 
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AMTIDESUA   PUI.VINA'nrH   Hbd. 
Haft  or  Mehame. 

Fruiting   branch,   less   than   one-balf   natural   size. 
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ANTIDESMA  FUI.VINATUM  Hbd. 
H»a  or  Hebune. 
Fruiting  branch  pioned  against  trunk  of  tree;  showing  deep  longitudinal  coir 
bark.     Growing  on  the  lava  fields  of  Kapna,  South  Kona,  Hawaii. 
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AHTIDBSMA  PULVINATUM  Hbd. 
Haa  or  Hehtune. 
Fruiting   branch,   lees   than   one-half   natural   i 
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AHTIDESUA  PULVIHATTTM   Hbd. 
Baa  or  Heliuiie. 
Fruiting  branch  pinned  againat  trunk  of  tree;  showing  deep  longitudinal  corrugatiot 
bark.     Growing  on  tbe  lava  fields  of  Kapua,  South  Koua,  Hawaii. 
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A2TTIDESUA   PXH.VIN'ATnM   Hbd. 

Hftft  or  Mehane  tree. 

Growing  on  the  na  lava  fielils  of  Kapiia,  South  Kona,  Hawaii. 
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prominent  veios,  and  always  with  a  villoiiB  patch  in  the  angles  of  rib  and  veins;  panicles 
short,  branching  only  near  the  base;  ovary  tomentose;  drupe  much  smaller  than  in  A, 
plutyphyUiim,  4  to  6  mm,  black;  female  calyx  tomentose,  5  to  6  cleft;  style  branches  very 
short,  Bubentire. 

This  species,  unlike  the  previous,  is  confined  to  the  dry  districts,  especially 
to  the  aa  (rough)  lava  fields.  It  does  not  reach  the  height  nf  A.  platyphyllum, 
but  has  a  beautiful  round,  sjTnmetrieal  crown.  I'he  trunk  is  short  and  about 
10  inches  to  over  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  deeply  corrugated,  longi- 
tudinally furrowed,  fibrous,  and  whitish.  The  leaves  tire  ovate,  generally  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  not  glossy,  of  a  dnll-green,  and  hiivf  villous  patches  on  the 
underside  in  the  angles  of  rib  and  veins,  (jiving  them  a  brownish  color.  The 
berries  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  Hame  or  Haa,  avd  are  blackish. 

It  inhabits  the  dry  region  of  the  lower  elevations  and  may  be  found  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Ilaleakala  on  the  aa  lava  fields  of  Auahi  in  company  with 
Reynoldsia,  Maba  saiidwiccnsis,  Xylosma  Hillcbrandii,  etc.  On  Oahu  it  is 
found  in  the  Waianae  range,  but  it  is  most  plentiful  on  the  lava  fields  of  South 
Kona,  Hawaii,  especially  at  Kapua  (2000  feet),  whero  it  forms  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  tree  growth, 

CLAOXYLON  Juss. 

Dioecious,  rarely  monoeciouB.  Discus  of  various  formation.  Male  flowers:  calyx 
subglobose,  3  to  4  cleft;  filaments  free,  antliers  e^itrorse;  without  rudimentary  ovary. 
Female  flowers;  calyx  less  divided,  2  to  4  lobed.  Discus  entire  or  lobed.  Ovary  3  to  2 
celled.  Styles  short,  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Seeds  without  caruncle,  );lobose.  Albu- 
men fleshy.  Cotyledons  flat. — Glabrous  or  tomentose  trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  often  large,  subcoriaceous,  entire  or  serrate;  inflorescence  axillary  single  or  fas- 
ciculate, shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  small,  the  male  flowers  usually  fascicled,  the 
female  flowers  single  under  each  bract. 

The  genus  Claoxylon  consists  of  over  40  species,  and  is  distributed  in  the 
tropics  of  the  old  world,  from  Africa  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Two  species 
occur  in  these  islands,  two  in  New  Guinea  (C.  longifoUitm  (Bl.)  Mull.-Arg.,  and 
C.  bicarpellatum  Laut.  &  Sch.).  One  species  is  recorded  from  New  Caledonia, 
one  from  Tahiti,  and  two  from  Viti  or  Fiji  Islands.  Of  the  Hawaiian  .species 
only  one  is  arborescent. 

Claoxylon  sandwicense   Mull.-Arg. 

I'oola. 

(Plate  98.) 

OI^OXTZ.OH   SANDWICENSE   Mull.-Arg.   in   Linnaea   XXXIV.    (1865)    165;    et   in   DC. 

Prodr.   XV.  2.   (1866)    780;— H.   Mann   Proc.   Am.   Acad.  VII.   (1867)   203;— Seem. 

Flora  Vit.   (1867)   224;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1875)   148;— Ilbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.   (1838) 

398;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.   (1890)   291;— Pax  in  Engl,  ct  Prantl 

Pflzfam.  III.  5  (1896)  48. 
A  small  soft  wooded  trpe,  with  pale  spreading  branches,  the  youngest  shoots  tomentose; 
leaves  obovate -oblong  or  lanceolate,  10  to  2U  cm  long,  5  to  7  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2.5  to  5 
cm,  shortly  acuminate  or  obtuse,  crenate-serrate  with  callous  teetn;  membraneous,  lurid 
green,  scabro  papillose,  liit  glabrate;  flowers  clustered  in  distant  fascicles  of  2  to  4  and 
minutely  bracteate  along  a  simple  rachis  of  from  T  to  12  cm  in  length.  Male  flowers: 
calyx  6  mm,  parted  to  the  base  into  3   (rarely  2  or  4)  triangular  lobes;  no  disc  or  glands. 
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OLAOXYLON  SANDWIOENSB  Mull.-Arg. 

Flowering  and  fruiting  branch,  from  the  forest  about  Qlenwood  above  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
About  one-half  natural  size. 
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s  about  200;  female  flowers;  cslyi  2  to  3  mm,  sepals  ovate,  glands  3,  oblong,  nearly 
toe  size  ot  the  eepala;  ovary  tomeutoee  or  silky;  styles  sbort,  Hpreading;  capsule  dividing 
into  3  coc«i,  5  mm  high  and  6  mm  broad,  deeply  furrowed;  seeds  globose,  rugose;  embryo 
axile,  cotyledons  orbicular,  twice  as  long  as  the  radicle. 

The  Poola  is  a  very  small,  soft-wooded  tn*,  reaching  a  height  of  not  more 
than  15  to  18  feet,  rarely  20.  The  trunk  is  usually  branching  6  to  8  feet  above 
the  ground  with  pale,  spreading  branches,  forming  rather  an  unsymmetrical 
crown. 

On  East  Maui,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala,  on  the  lava  iields  of 
Auahi,  it  grows  to  a  small  tree  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  2500  feet,  in  company 
with  Alectryon,  Xanthoxylum,  Xyloama,  Pelea,  Tetraplasandra,  etc.  On  Ha- 
waii it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  where  it  is  a  small 
tree.  The  plants  from  the  latter  localitj-  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  other 
localities,  in  that  their  leaves  turn  to  a  steel-blue  color  on  drying,  and  in  some 
other  minor  points.  On  Lanai,  the  Poola  is  most  plentiful  in  the  valleys  of 
Kaiholena  and  Mahana.  It  is  endemic  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  No  record 
remains  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  tree. 

The  second  Hawaiian  species,  C.  tomentosum  (Hbd.)  Heller,  is  a  shrub,  and 
occurs  on  Kauai  only. 

ALEURITES  Forst. 

Monoecious  to  almost  dioecious.  Male  flowers;  calyx  irregularly  2  to  3  cleft.  Fetala 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Htameiis  inserted  nn  a  conical  receptacle,  in  1  to  4  wborls,  the  5 
cuter  ones  epipetalous.  Alternipe talons  disc-glands  5,  without  rudimentary  ovary.  Fe- 
male flowers:  corolla  the  same  as  in  the  male  flower.  Disc  mucb  reduced.  Ovary  2  to  5- 
eelled.  Style  divided  into  two  thick,  linear  branches;  atone  fruit  indchiscent,  exocarp 
thin,  andocarp  crusty,  2  to  S  celled.  Testa  thick,  woody.  Aibumcn  thick,  bard,  very 
oily. — Trees  with  stellate  pubescence.  leaves  alternate,  long  petioled,  large,  5  to  7 
nerved  at  the  base,  entire  or  3  to  5  to  7-lobed;  peduncle  at  the  apex  with  two  glandi.  Flow- 
ers in  loose,  widely  branched  cymose  corymbs. 

A  small  genus  of  3  to  5  species,  of  which  A.  moluccana  (L.)  Willd.  is  the 
most  common  and  widely  distributed  species;  it  occurs  in  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics  of  the  old  world,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  Pacific  islands,  etc. 
Aleurites  moluccana  (L.)  Willd. 
Ktikvi. 
{Plate  99.) 

ALEUBITES  MOLUCCANA  <L.)  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  IV.  (1805)  590;— Mull.  Arg.  in  DC.  Prodr. 
XV.  2.   (1866)   723;— H.  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.   (1867)  203;— Seem.  Fl.  Vit. 

(1887)  223;— Nadeaud  Eauin.  Tahit.  Plants   (1873)   No.  462;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Is!. 

(1888)  400;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.  (1892)  289,  et  PI.  Polyn. 
Frane.  (1893)  183;— Pax  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  5.  (1896)  73.  fig.  44;— 
Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  842.— Brigham  Ka  Haua  Kapa  (19il)  138,  fig.  84.— 
Jatroplia  molnccAnft  Linn.  Spec  PI.  ed.  1.  (]To3)  1006. — AleorlteB  triloba  Foret. 
Char.  Gen.  (1776)  112.  t.  56.,  et  Prodr.  (1786)  no.  360,  et  Incon.  (ined.  cf.  Seem.) 
t.  262;— Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)  69,  et  95;— Rndl  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)  no. 
1354;- Ouill.  Zeph.  Tait.  (1836-37)  no.  180;— Jardin  lies  Marqu.  (1858)  25.— 
Telopt*  peraplcna  Soland.  Prin.  Fl.  fns.  Pac.  (1858)  332,  et  in  Park.  Draw.  Tah. 
PI.  105,  et.  106  (ined.  cf.  Seem.). — Camirinin  molnccantun  0.  Ktze.  Rev.  Gen.  PI.  II. 
(1891)  595. 

Leaves  of  variable  shape,  ovate  or  rhombeo- lanceolate,  undivided  or  3,  5  to  7  lobed. 
with  triangular  acuminate  lobes,  pale,  with  the  rib  and  nerves  tomentose;  corymb  10  to 
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ALEUBITES  MOLDOCANA   <L.)   Willd. 
Kuknt 

Flowering  and   fruiting   branch,  reiliiped. 
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IS  em  long.  Male  flowers:  calyx  ovoid  in  the  bud  petals  white  to  cream  colored,  oblanceo- 
late;  stamens  about  18,  anthers  erect,  introrse.  Female  flowers;  caljn  6  mm;  ovary  hairy, 
2-ce1led;  fruit  fleshy,  coriaceous,  globose,  about  5  cm  or  more  io  diameter,  with  i  shallow 
furrows;  seeds  1  or  2,  rugose -gibbous. 

The  Kiikui  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  Hawaiian  forest  trees,  growing  at 
elevations  of  from  about  sea  level  to  about  2200  feet.  It  reaches  a  height  of 
sometimes  80  feet  and  more,  especially  in  narrow,  rocky  gorges,  such  as  Mauna 
Lei  on  Lanai,  and  other  narrow  valleys.  The  trunks  reach  large  dimensions,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  several  feet  in  diameter.  Of  all  Hawaiian  trees 
the  Eukiii  has  the  lightest  colored  foliage,  it  being  covered  with  a  silvery-gray 
powder  which  makes  it  very  conspicuous  in  the  forest,  and  can  be  recognized 
from  far  off.  The  trunks  are  not  always  erect,  but  sometimes  are  twisted  and 
running  on  the  ground,  as  are  also  the  huge  branches.  It  is  mainly  in  narrow 
gorges  that  the  tree  has  a  perfectly  straight  trunk,  branching  40  feet  or  so  above 
the  ground. 

It  inhabits  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  the  dry  region  as  well  as  on 
the  windward  side,  where  the  rainfall  is  usually  heavy.  It  is  common  on  all 
the  islands  from  almost  sea  level  up  to  2200  feet,  but  not  higher. 

The  nuts  especially  were  a  necessity  to  the  natives,  who  made  their  torches 
from  the  seeds,  strung  on  coconut  or  palm-leaf  midribs.  An  oil  was  expressed 
from  the  nuts,  which  they  burnt  in  stone  lamps.  Of  the  acrid  juice  of  the  fleshy 
covering  of  the  nuts  they  prepared  a  black  dye,  used  in  tattooing.  From  the 
bark  of  the  root  a  similar  dye  was  used  in  coloring  canoes  black.  The  trunk 
itself  was  sometimes  made  into  canoes,  while  the  soot  of  the  burning  nuts  was 
used  as  canoe  paint.  The  trunk,  when  bruised,  exudes  a  gum  or  resin  called 
pilali  by  the  natives,  who  employed  it  for  various  purposes.  The  gummy  sub- 
stance is  said  to  be  chewed  by  the  Tahitians,  especially  that  exuding  from  the 
fruits.  The  nuts  contain  50  per  cent  of  oil,  which  is  known  as  Kelmna  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  Kukui  in  Hawaii.  In  former  times  the  yearly  production  of 
the  Kukui  nut  oil  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  amounted  to  10,000  gallons,  and  was 
exported  to  Europe.  The  cake,  after  expression  of  the  oil,  is  a  good  food  for 
cattle,  and  also  useful  for  manuring.  Medicinally,  the  oil  is  used  as  a  purgative, 
and  also  makes  an  ideal  dressing  for  ulcers. 

The  nuts  are  also  roasted  by  the  Hawaiians  and,  when  chopped,  are  mixed 
with  seaweed  and  served  at  luaus  or  native  feasts  as  a  relish.  In  Samoa  the 
nuts  are  strung  similarly  to  the  old  Hawaiian  method  and  used  as  house  lamps, 
50  to  60  nuts  being  necessary  for  one  night.  They  are  boiled  before  being 
strung  on  the  midribs  of  palm  leaves.  It  is  called  lama  and  tuitui  in  Samoa, 
nihhol  by  the  Tami  Islanders  in  New  Guinea,  and  raguar  in  the  Caroline  Islands; 
it  is  the  lauci,  sikeci  and  tuiiui  in  the  various  dialects  of  Fiji. 

The  wood  of  the  Kukui  is  of  a  light  color,  soft  and  absolutely  not  durable. 
It  decays  very  easily  when  cut  full  of  sap.  Many  insects  bore  into  the  wood, 
but  especial  mention  may  be  made  of  the  big  beetle  Aegosoma,  belonging  to  the 
Longicom  family,  which  is  also  a  great  enemy  of  the  Koa  and  other  trees. 
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E0PRORBIA  LOBIFOLIA  (Gray)   Ilbd.  var.  OBAOIUS  Bock  var.  nov. 
Koko  or  Akoko. 
Fruiting  branch  pinned  against  trunk  of  tree;  bark  is  incised,  note  flow  of  latex.      Grow- 
ing on  the  lava  fields  of  Puun-aawaa,  Nortli  Kona,  Hawaii;   elevation  3000  feet. 
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Eupborbiaceae. 
EUPHORBIA  L. 

Cyathium  campanulate,  4  to  5  lobed,  the  lobes  entire  or  slit,  often  hidden  by  glands. 
Glands  between  the  lobes,  rarely  less,  entire  or  two  horned  or  digitate.  Male  flowers: 
numerous  without  calyx,  very  rarely  with  a  small  scaie  on  the  articulation  of  the  stamens. 
Female  flowers;  single  from  the  middle  of  the  cyathium,  finally  stipitate  and  exaerted  from 
the  cyathium,  naked  or  with  a  calyi  formed  by  three  small  scales.  Styles  3,  free  or 
united,  entire  or  bifid.  Capsule  separating  into  3  two-valved  cocci. — Herbs,  shrubs  or 
trees,  abounding  in  milky  juice.  Leaves  entire,  opposite,  or  alternate.  Cyathia  in  ter- 
minal cymes  or  in  the  aiis  of  two  dicbotomous  branches,  or  in  the  axile  of  the  leaves; 
stem  often  thick  fleshy,  cactus-like  or  even  leafless. 

The  genus  consists  of  more  than  600  species,  and  is  distributed  especially 
over  the  warmer  regions;  it  is  absent  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  only  very 
sparingly  represented  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate  zone. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ten  species  are  endemic,  of  which  only  three  be- 
come small  trees. 

All  Hawaiian  Euphorbiae  are  called  Akoko  or  Atoto  by  the  natives.  The 
name  Atoto  appears  also  in  Tahiti  for  Euphorbia  aloto,  which  is  called  Totolu 
and  Totoyava  by  the  Fijians.  Euphorbia  atoto  is  credited  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  by  Seeman,  who  mistook  for  it  the  closely  allied  Euphorbia  cordata  of 
our  seashores. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
Leaves  linear  oblong;  flowerheads  ter 
Leaves  obovate  oblong;  flowerheads 

Euphorbia  lorifolia   (Gray)   Hbd. 

Koko  or  Akoko. 

(Plate  100.) 

E1TPHOBBIA.  LOEIFOLIA  (Grav)  Hbd.  Flora  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  395;— Del  Cast.  111.  PI. 
Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.  (1892)  285.— E.  mnltlformla  var.  lOTlfolla  Gray  in  H.  Mann, 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (186T)  2i)2.— E.  mnltifonnia  var.  angiutlfolU  Boiaa.  in  DC. 
Prodr.  XV.  2  (1866)  11  (ex  parte). 

A  small  tree,  with  stiS  branches  which  are  nodose  with  short  internodes  and  pnberu- 
lous;  leaves  opposite,  linear  or  oblong,  somewhat  spathulate,  2..5  to  5  cm  long,  4  to  10  mm 
wide,  on  petioles  of  1  mm  or  almost  sessile,  obtuse  or  truncate,  often  retuse  at  the  apex, 
entire,  aliiihtly  contrat^ted  and  subtruncate  or  uneven  sided  at  the  base,  rbartaceouB  or 
somewhat  fleshy;  stipules  very  low,  triangular  with  a  broad  bane;  flowerheads  terminal  and 
axillary,  generally  single  or  (in  the  Mnui  specimens)  2  to  3  in  the  leaf-axils,  subsessile, 
supported  by  several  short  bracts;  involucre  less  than  3  mm,  pubescent  outside,  glabrous 
within,  with  4  suborbicular  glands;  the  lobes  obovate  or  quadrate,  with  ragged  margins; 
bracteoles  3  to  4  fid;  styles  free  to  the  base,  shortly  bifid  with  clavate  branches;  capsule 
erect  on  a  short  stalk,  3  mm  in  diameter,  puberulous,  obtuse  at  the  angles,  the  cocci 
broader  at  the  base;  seeds  rugose,  scrobiciilate. 

Var.  gracilis  Rock.  var.  nov. 

Branches  not  erect  and  stiff,  but  very  slender  and  drooping;  leaves  linear  oblong, 
acute  at  both  ends,  chartaceous,  opposite,  on  petioles  of  2  to  3  mm,  midrib  and  veins  very 
prominent,  pubescent  underneath,  pellucid,  capsules  smaller,  the  cocci  of  equal  width. 
Type  no.  3o93  in  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

This  variety  is  peculiar  to  Pnuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  where  it  grows 
on  the  aa  lava  fields.     It  reaches  a  height  of  20  to  25  feet  and  a  diameter  oF 
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EUPHORBIA  BOOEH  Forbes. 
Koko. 
Showing  fruiting  branch  and  flowers,  reduced. 
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often  more  than  10  inches.  The  trunk  is  vested  in  a  pinkish,  rather  thin  bark 
which  is  smooth  when  young,  but  often  forms  thick  knobs  which  are  deeply 
wrinkled  in  very  old  trees.  It  has  a  tremendous  How  of  latex,  which  does  no* 
coagulate  on  the  tree,  but  becomes  jellow,  especially  in  old  trees. 

The  species  occurs  in  the  gulches  back  of  Makawao,  Maul,  and  also  on  the 
slopes  of  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii,  near  the  crater  Nau,  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Parker  and  Horner  ranches.  The  writer  met  with  it  also  on  the  Island  of  Lanai 
in  the  drj'  gulches  of  Mahana. 

The  new  variety,  however,  occurs  only  on  the  slopes  of  Hualalai  between  Hue- 
hue  and  Puuwaawaa,  Hawaii,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  on  the  rough  aa  lava 
fields  and  also  in  the  more  humid  forest  of  Waihou.  The  area  with  which  this 
tree  is  practically  covered  amounts  to  about  5000  acres.  During  a  recent  visit  in 
North  Kona,  engaged  in  botanizing  in  this  most  interesting  locality,  the  writer 
was  struck  by  the  tremendous  flow  of  latex  and  the  large  amount  which  could 
be  procured  from  a  single  tree.  Thinking  it  worth  while  to  take  some  lates 
samples  for  examination,  the  writer  sent  a  large  bottleful  to  the  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  in  Honolulu  for  analysis. 

This  Station  has  since  published  the  results  of  the  analrais  in  the  form  of  a 
Press  Bulletin  No.  37,  entitled  "Euphorbia  lorifolia,  a  Possible  Source  of  Rubber 
and  Chicle,"  by  Wm.  MeGeorge,  Assistant  Chemist,  and  W.  A.  Anderson,  Su- 
porintendent   Rubber   Substation 

Euphorbia  Rockii  Forbes. 

Koko. 

(Plate  101.) 

ETIPHOBBIA  BOOKn  Fortes  Occae.  Pap.  Beroioe  P.  Bishop  Mub.  Vol.  IV.  3.  (1909)  38, 
pi.  1. 
Leaves  opposite,  obovute- oblong,  obtuse,  uoeveu'sided  with  a  rlasping  base,  nearly 
Hessile,  S  to  12  em  long,  2.5  to  3  em  wide;  flowers  in  open  axillary  eym«s  3  to  3,5  em  long; 
involucre  eampanulate,  minutely  hairy  or  glabrous  on  the  outside,  pubescent  on  the  inside, 
lobes  ovale,  minute,  glands  trannversely  oblong,  not  appeniliculate;  style  branohes  short, 
nearly  free;  capsules  large  18  to  24  mm.  glabrous,  pink  or  dark  crimson,  on  nodding 
peduncles. 

This  tree,  which  was  discovered  by  the  writer  in  August,  1908,  when  in  full 
fruit  is  exceedingly  handsome.  It  reaches  a  height  of  about  15  to  20  feet,  with 
a  trunk  of  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  whitish. 
Like  all  Euphorbiae,  it  exudes  a  sticky,  milky  sap  when  bruised.  The  branches 
are  flat  and  spreading,  giving  the  trees  a  broad,  flat  crown.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  inconspicuous  and  are  borne  on  dichotomous  cymes.  The  three-cor- 
nered capsules  are  bright  pink  or  deep  scarlet  when  mature,  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  length  clothing  the  whole  crown  in  scarlet,  which  is  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  dark-grecTi,  glossy,  sessile  foliage. 

The  Euphorbia  Hockii  is  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  is  only  found 
on  the  windward  side,  in  the  mountains  of  Punaluu  above  Kaliuwaa  valley,  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  or  more.     On  the  summit  ridge  it  grows  to  a  shrub 
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while  in  the  shaded  ravines  it  beeomea  a  tree  15  to  18  feet  in  height.  It  asso- 
ciates with  Pitlosporum  glomeratum,  Straiissia  sp.,  I'sychortia  hexandra,  Ptero- 
tropia  gymnocarpa,  Cyrtandra,  many  Lobelias  and  other  plants  peculiar  to  the 
rain  forest,  of  which  this  tree  is  also  typical. 

A  N  AC  ARDI  ACE  AE. 

This  family,  which  consists  of  58  genera  with  over  420  species,  reaches  its  best 
development  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  old  and  new  world,  but  mainly  in  the 
Malayan  Arehipelapo.  Only  a  few  genera  occur  in  the  extra  tropical  regions  of 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Manchu- 
rian-Japanese  rcKions,  in  the  forests  of  North  America,  and  in  the  Andes  region 
of  South  America. 

Among  the  most  useful  members  of  this  family  are  the  Mango  {Mangifera 
indica),  Wi  {Spondias  dulcis),  Cacheu-nuf  {Anacardiiim  occidenlale)  and  many 
others. 

RHUS  L. 

Flowers  polygamoua,  caljz  5-tobed.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyi,  both  imbricate. 
Stamens  inserted  below  a  broad  discus,  with  subulate  filaments,  and  ovate  antbers,  in  the 
female  flowers  often  small.  Ovary  ovate  or  subglobose,  with  a  single  ovule  suspended 
from  an  erect  funis;  styles  terminal  3,  free  or  somewhat  united,  with  truncate  or  capitate 
stigmas.  Drupe  globose  or  compressed,  with  thin  glabrous  or  tomentose  exocarp.  Seeds 
ovate  or  reniform  with  thin  testa. — Shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate,  simple,  trifoliate  or 
pinnate  leaves,  and  usually  small  flowers  arranged  in  compound  panicles. 

The  genus  Rhus  has  the  largest  number  of  species  of  any  genus  of  the  above 
family.  It  consists  of  over  120  species  and  subspecies,  and  is  distributed  over 
the  tropics,  subtropics  and  temperate  zones,  but  chiefly  in  South  Africa.  Sev- 
eral species  are  found  in  the  Viti  (Fiji)  and  Society  Islands. 

The  Hawaiian  variety  of  R.  semtalata  differs  from  the  species  in  having  the 
rhachis  of  the  leaf  not  winged. 

R.  semialata  extends  from  the  Himalaya  Mts,  through  China  to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Sumach  (R.  vemix)  has  been  introduced  into  the  islands  here. 

Some  species  of  Rhus  are  poisonous  to  the  touch,  others  are  employed  for  tan- 
ning and  dyeing  purposes. 

The  Tahitian  name  of  R.  Taitensis,  peculiar  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Samoa, 
Viti,  and  Tongan  Islands)  is  "Waiwai,"  in  Samoa  "Tavai." 

Rhus  semialata  Murr.  var.  sandwicensis  Engl. 
Neneleau  or  Seleau. 


L  Murr.  var.  SANDWICIUTOIS  Engl,  in  DC.  Monogr.  IV.  (1S83)  3S0;— 
Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (188R)  89;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1880)  1*5;— 
Engler  in  Engl,  et  PrantI  Pflzfam.  III.  5  (1896)  168.- B.  BemiaUU  Murr.,  Mann 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)  162,  et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1867)  177.— Bhna  lUldwlcetUlS 
Gray  Bot,  U.  S.  E.  E,  (1854)  36B.— Toxicodendron  MmiftUtnm  (Murr.)  O.  Ktze  Rev. 
Gen.  PI,  I.  (1891)  154. 
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Anacardia  ceae- Aq  u  i  f o  1  i  aceae. 

Branehes  feruginous  at  the  ends;  leaves  impari-pinnate,  vrith  2  to  6  pairs  of  leaflets, 

the  rachis  10  to  3U  cm  long,  terete,  not  margined,  petiolate  in  the  ]ower  third  or  fourth; 
leaflets  ova)  or  obloDg,  more  or  less  acute  or  at^umioate,  5  to  15  cm  long  and  2.5  to  S  cm 
wide,  almost  sessile,  feather  veined,  downy  imdcrDeath,  subglabrous  above;  paniele  ter- 
minal, very  large  and  compound,  very  dense,  30  cm  long,  many  flowered,  flowers  small 
yellowish,  calyx  1  mm,  deeply  S-eleft,  tomentose;  petals  5,  2  mm,  obovate,  glabrous  or 
ciltate;  anthers  5,  ovoid,  obtuse,  on  very  short  fliaments,  styles  2  to  3,  short,  with  capi- 
tate stigmas;  fruit  3  to  4  mm,  ovoid,  somewhat  flattened,  tomentose. 

The  Xeneleaii,  or  Hawaiian  Sumach,  is  a  small  tree  of  15  to  25  feet  in  height. 
It  sometimes  sends  up  numerous  shoots  from  the  roots  and  thus  forms  dense 
clumps  of  great  extent.  The  trunk  is  seldom  a  foot  in  diameter  and  is  vested  in 
a  smooth  bark ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  of  a  bright  green  with  red  veins  and  peti- 
oles, and  when  it  is  in  flower  is  quite  an  attractive  looking  tree.  The  flowering 
panicle  is  terminal  rusty  tomentose,  and  very  dense.  The  flowers  are  very  small 
and  pale  yellow.  The  Ncnehau  is  strictly  of  the  lowland  and  lower  forest  zone 
between  600  to  2000  feet  elevation,  and  may  be  found  in  more  or  less  isolated  clus- 
ters. On  Kauai  it  grows  above  Makaweli  together  with  the  Kukui  {Aleurites 
moluccana),  Sapindus  oafmcnsis,  Pisonia,  etc.,  while  on  Hawaii  it  is  most  com- 
mon all  along  the  road  back  of  Hilo.  It  is  also  found  in  Kona  and  back  of  the 
Waimea  village.  On  Maui  it  grows  on  the  windward  (Kailua)  and  leeward 
slopes  of  Haleakala  (at  Auahi),  together  with  the  Puhala  {Fandanns  odoratissi- 
mus),  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Nnuanu  Valley,  on  Oahu. 

The  wood  of  the  Neneleau  is  soft  and  very  light,  of  a  yellowish  gray  color,  and 
has  a  rather  coarse  grain  with  darker  streaks.  It,  however,  is  tough  and  is 
largely  used  for  ox  plows  by  the  ranchers. 

In  North  Kona  above  Kailua,  Hawaii,  there  is  a  large  grove  of  Neneleau, 
though  now  almost  dead,  due  to  a  fungus  pest  which  has  also  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Hilo. 

The  species  of  which  this  Hawaiian  tree  is  a  variety  is  a  small  tree  whose 
habitat  is  in  the  outer  Himalaya  Ttlts.,  from  the  Indus  to  Assam,  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet,  and  on  the  Khasia  Mts,  at  altitudes  between  3000  and 
5000  feet.  The  fruit  is  used  by  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Himalaya  as  a  remedy  for 
colie.  From  the  pulp  which  surrounds  the  drupes,  the  omlu,  a  vegetable  wax, 
is  prepared  by  the  Nepalese.  which  is  similar  to  the  Japanese  wax  of  com- 
merce.    The  Neneleau,  however,  is  peculiar  to  Hawaii. 

AQUIFOLIACEAE. 

Of  the  family  Aquifoliaceae  only  about  176  species  are  known,  of  which  more 
than  170  belong  to  the  genus  Ilex.  The  remaining  species  belong  to  3  genera. 
The  center  of  distribution  of  Ilex  is  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  America, 
with  nearly  half  as  many  species  in  Asia  and  a  few  in  the  Pacific  Isles.  One 
genus  (Nemopanthes)  is  North  American,  while  the  genus  Phelline  and  others 
belong  to  the  Australian  floral  region. 
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ILEX  SANDWIOENSIS  (Rndl.)  Loes. 

Eawan  or  Aiea  un  Kauai. 

Fruiting  branch  about  onelialf  natural  size.     Trjiiral  Oahu  specimen. 
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Aquifoliaceae. 

ILEX   L. 

Flowers  through  abortion  dioecious.  4  to  many  lobed,  usually  isomerous,  calyx 
rarely  oligomerous,  and  ovarj-  pleiomerous. 

Subgenus  BTBONIA  (Endl.)  Loes. 
Inflorescence  single  or  in  tbe  leaf  axils  or  single  lateral  at  tlie  base  of  young  sboota, 
usually  long  peduneled,  one  or  several  times  dichotomous  or  trichotomoua,  cjmosc  or  ir- 
regularly forked,  rarely  umbellately  contracted.  Flowers  isomerous,  or  ofteuer  at  least 
the  female  flowers  heteromeroiiE.  Petals  oceasionally  shorter  than  the  ovary.  Staminodia 
of  the  female  flower  often  without  anthers,  resembling  entirely  the  petala.  Ovary  .1,  or 
more  often  (i,  to  many  celled,  occaaionally  22  celled.  Ovules  single  in  each  cell.  Trees 
with  chartaceoiis  or  mostly  thick  coriaceous,  entire,  or  rarely  serrulate  leaves. 

The  genus  Byronia,  established  by  Endlicher,  was  reduced  by  Loesener  to  a 
subgenus  under  the  genus  Ilex,  which  was  again  divided  into  two  classes.  A,  Eu- 
byroiiia,  into  which  falls  the  Hawaiian  representative,  now  Ilex  sandwicensis 
(Endl.)  Loes.,  and  B.  Micrococca  Loes.  with  a  single  species  found  in  Japan, 
Ilex  sandwicensis  (Endl.)   Loes. 
Katvau,  or  Aiea  on  Kauai. 
(Plate  102.) 
ILEX  aAKDWIOBNSIS  (Endl.)  Loes.  in  Engler  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  Naehtf.  I.  -y  218." 
I1«X  ?  anomala  Hook  et  Am.  Bot.  Beech.  (1S3S)  111  t.  25. — Byronia  ■■ndwicflnslB 
Endl.  in  Ann.  Wien.  Mus.  I.  (1836)  184,— et  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)  no.  1577;— A.  Gray 
Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  (1854)  296.  pi.  29;- H.  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (18C7)   161, 
et   Fl.    Haw.   Isl.    Essex    Inst.    V.    (1867)    171;- Wawra    in    Flora    (18T3)    170;- 
Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)   78;— Del  Cast.'  III.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  138;— 
Brigham   Ka  Hana  Kapa   (IBll)   178,  fig  1  U.I.— BTTontii  aaomftla  Heller  PI.   Haw. 
lul.  (1897)  847,  et  B.  sandwicensis  Endl.  Heller  1.  c.  p.  848. 
Leaves  elliptico-oblong  or  oborate  to  ovate,  5  to  12  cm  long,  2  to  6  cm  wide,  on  petioles 
of  5  to  25  mm,  obtuse,  narrowing  toward  the   base,  entire  or  rarely  serrulate,  coriaceous, 
dark  green  above,  lighter  underneath,  glossy  above,  with  impresKcd  nerves;  flowers  numer- 
ous in  cymose  panicles  of  5  to  10  cm  in  length,  the  naked  compressed  two-edged  peduncle 
2.5   to   5   cm,  pedicels   6   mm.   bibracteolate  below   the   middle,   the   bractlets   2   to   3   mm; 
calyx  4-lobed,  the  lobes  rounded,  corolla  rotate  white,  deeply  G  to  10  cleft,  female  flowers 
with  Btaminodia  often  without  anthers,  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolia  and  alternate 
with  them;  ovary  closely  sessile  in  the  calyi,  globular,  12  to  IS  celled;  in  sterile  flowers 
smaller  and  imperfect;  stigma  sessile,  broad,  radiate  with  12  to  18  lines,  persistent,  ovules 
single   in   each   cell,  stamens   half   the   length   of   the   corolla,   filaments  flattened,   anthers 
didymous,  drupe  spherical,  smooth,  12  to  18  grooved  when  mature  or  dry,  black,  dull,  with 
purplish  fruit  flesh,  containing  2  to  18  separable  pyrenae. 

The  writer  has  abundant  materia!  of  this  species  from  various  localities  all 
over  the  group,  and  after  eomparinK  the  many  specimens  he  eomes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  so  many  of  our  Hawaiian  trees  are  polymorphous  or  variable,  the 
Kauaii  or  Aiea  proves  to  be  no  exception.  Hillebrand  in  his  Flora  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  fails  to  mention  that  the  flowers  are  often  sterile  and  that  the 
anthers  are  often  wanting  in  fertile  flowers. 

It  is  a  handsome  tree  reaching  a  height  of  20  to  40  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  often 
one  foot  in  diameter.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  a  shrub  with  stiff  ascending 
branches  and  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  latter.  Such  shrubs  can  be  found 
near  Kilauea  Volcano  on  Hawaii,  elevation  4000  feet,  among  the  aub-xerophytic 
vegetation,  or  in  open  swampy  country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  forest  trees 
on  all  the  islands  and  is  more  or  less  confined  to  the  rain  forests,  though  occa- 
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PEEEOTTETIA  8ANDWICBNSIS  A.  Gray. 

Olotnta  or  W»lme&  an  Maui. 
Fruiting  branch,  about  one-half  natural  atze. 
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Aquifoliaeeae-Celastraeeae. 

sionally  met  with  in  the  drier  districts.  It  can  be  found  usually  in  company 
with  Ferrottetia  sandwicensis  (Olomea),  Chcirodendron  Gaudichaudii  {Olapa), 
Strausaia,  Bobea,  Elaeocarpvs  bifidus  (Kalia),  and  others  peculiar  to  that  zone. 
The  tree  is  seldom  tarnished  by  insects  or  blight,  and  the  dark  glossy  leaves  make 
the  tree  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  forest,  and  more  so  when  it  is  in  full  bloom, 
exhibiting  its  cymes  of  white  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  and  abundant  small  black 
fruits  below  the  leaves,  along  the  stem. 

The  leaves  vary  tremendously  in  size,  shape  and  texture,  and  so  does  the  in- 
florescence, which  is  sometimes  very  shortly  peduncled  and  appears  to  be  ter- 
minal. A  form  with  very  small  leaves  is  not  uncommon  on  Kauai,  while  the 
bi^est  fruited  specimens  the  writer  collected  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hualalai,  in 
North  Kona,  Hawaii. 

The  wood  of  the  tree  is  whitish  and  rather  soft.  It  has  been  employed  for 
saddle-trees  by  the  Hawaiians  of  today. 

CELASTRACEAE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  the  Celastraceae  are  to  be  found  in  all 
floral  regions,  but  especially  in  southern  and  tropical  Africa,  including  Madagas- 
car ;  also  in  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  in  China,  and  Japan. 

The  genus  Perrottetia,  which  occurs  in  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  tropical  America,  with  one  species  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  family 
consists  of  38  genera  with  numerous  species. 

PERROTTETIA  H.  B.  K. 

Flowers  berm aphrodite  or  nDisexual;  calyx  broad,  flat  eupshaped  to  obconical;  lobeB 
triangular  5,  short,  erect,  open  or  imbricate  in  the  bud.  Petals  5,  ere<rt,  Bimilar  to  the 
sepals,  occasionally  ciliate,  valvate  io  tlie  bud.  Disc  flat,  cup  or  ring-shaped,  entire,  or 
minutely  wavy,  or  undulate.  StamenB  5,  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  disc;  in  the  male 
flowers  longer  than  the  (letals,  in  the  female  floners  very  short,  sterile,  filaments  filiform 
or  subulafe,  anthers  broad  round  ot  oval,  versatile;  ovary  ovate,  or  lageniform,  free  from 
the  disc,  mostly  2  celled  or  oftener  apparently  4-cened  at  the  base.  Ovules  3  in  each  cell. 
Style  short,  stigma  2  or  3  to  4  parted,  1  to  2  erect  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  thick  fleshy 
globose  berry  with  persistent  calyx,  corolla,  disc  and  stamens,  2  to  4  celled,  cells  1  to  2 
seeded.  Seeds  round  with  thin  fleshy  albumen. — Unarmed  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate, 
thin  coriaceous  serrate  leaves;  stipules  triangular,  small  and  deciduous.  Inflorescence 
single  in  the  leaf-axils,  paniculate  or  eymosely  branched.      Flowers  small. 

Perrottetia  sandwicensis  A.  Gray. 

Olomea,  or  Waimea  on   Maui. 

(Plate  103.) 

PBBEOTTETIA  SANDWICENSIS  A.  Gray  Bot.  U.  S.   E.   E.   (18541   291.  pi.  24;— Mann, 

Proc.   Am.   Ac.   VII   (1867)    161,   et  Fl.   Haw.   Isl.    (1867)    172;— Wawra   in   Flora 

(1873)   141;— Hbd,  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  <18S8)   79;— Del  Cast  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar-  Pac.  VI. 

(1890)    139;— Loes.   in    Engl,   et   PrantI   Pflzfara.   III.   5.    (1896)    220,   et   Naehtr. 

I.  (1897)  224,— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.   (1897)   848. 

Leaves   alternate,   ovate  oblong,  somewhat  acuminate,   either  obtuse  or  acute  at  the 

base,  serrate,  rather  chartrfceous,  pinnately  voined,  shining  above,  pale  underneath,  veins 

and  nerves  as  well  as  petioles  red,  the  latter  12  to  25  mm  in  length;  stipules  minute, 
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SAPINDnS  SAPONABIA.  Linn. 
Ae  Eknd  Manele. 

ShowioK  a   fruiting   brnnth   and   sr^ds  at   the   base. 
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Celastraceae-Sapindaceae. 

csducous;  flovrers  smat],  polj'gamo- dioecious,  greeiiish,  pedicellate, 
pound  panicles  from  the  siils  of  the  leaves,  pedunule  puberulent  or  tomentose,  branching 
divaricatcij- ;  sepals  5,  ovate  lanceolate;  petals  5,  triangular  ovate,  acute;  stamens  5, 
alternate  with  the  petals;  anthers  2-celled;  ovary  ovoid,  in  the  male  flowers  abortive 
and  sterile;  ovules  2  in  each  cell;  fruit  bright  red,  globose,  slight)}'  depressed,  about  6  mm 
when  mature;  seeds  marked  with  minute  transverse  navy  lines. 

A  tall  shrub  or  tree  10  to  18  feet  or  more  in  height,  nearly  glabroiis.  The 
branches  are  short  and  stiff,  but  when  growing  at  higher  elevation  become  long 
and  more  or  less  drooping. 

During  the  month  of  October  and  November,  when  the  tree  is  in  full  fruit,  it 
is  not  unattractive.  The  bright  red  berries  gracefully  droop  on  densely  clustered 
panicles  from  every  branch.  The  Olomca  inhabits  both  the  dry  and  the  wet 
forests  on  ail  the  islands,  ranging  from  1000  feet  to  6000  feet  elevation. 

It  is  most  common  on  Maui,  in  Koolau,  the  northern  gap  or  outlet  of  Haleakala 
crater,  where  the  tree  forms  a  forest  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  everything  else 
at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet.  The  undergrowth  in  this  Olomea  jungle  consists  of 
the  native  Begonia,  Akaakaawa,  which  stands  10  feet  high.  It  is  not  uncommon 
near  KiJauea  Volcano,  Hawaii,  in  the  dry  forest  4000  feet  above  sea  level,  whiln 
it  is  a  common  feature  especially  in  the  rain  forests  on  all  the  islands. 

The  wood  of  the  Olomea  is  of  medium  strength,  of  a  golden  brown  color  with 
retldish  tint,  and  was  used  by  the  natives  for  producing  fire  by  friction.  Two 
sticks  called  Auvaki  were  used,  the  upper  of  Olomea  wood  and  the  lower  of  the 
much  softer  Hau.  In  the  Hawaiian  mythology  their  origin  is  explained  thus: 
During  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  which  caused  the  separation  of  the 
heavens,  Lailai  (goddess)  is  taken  up  to  him  ornamented  with  the  dress  of  the 
dawn,  while  he  encloses  the  fire  on  earth  in  the  rubbing  sticks  called  Aunaki. 

SAPINDACEAE.. 

The  family  Sapindaceae,  which  is  almost  purely  tropical,  consists  of  not  less 
than  118  genera  with  over  one  thousand  species,  nearly  one-third  of  which  (be- 
longing to  five  genera  of  the  tribe  Faultinieae)  are  climbing  or  twining  plants 
peculiar  to  America.  The  only  exception  is  Cardiospermum,  which  is  found  in 
all  tropical  countries,  besides  one  other  climbing  species,  Paullima  pinnata^ 
occurrine  in  Africa.  The  remaining  genera,  consisting  either  of  shrubs  or  trees, 
are  distributed  over  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oceanea. 

In  the  Hawaiian  t-ilands  only  four  genera  are  represented,  three  of  which 
have  arborescent  species. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 

Tetals  present: 

Sepals  and  petals  .^;  fruit  1-3  cocci,  leaves  simple  or  abruptly  pinnate. . . . 
Petals  wanting: 

Sepals  5;  fruit  of  one  or  two  cocci 

Sepals   2-5;   fruit   t 
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Sapindaceae. 
SAPINDUS  L. 

Sepals  5,  round  or  ovate,  convave,  eitber  small,  glabrous  and  petaloiil,  or  larger,  and 
densely  villous  outside,  the  two  outer  smaller.  Petals  iiaually  5  densely  tomentoae  outside^ 
each  with  a  scale  at  tbe  base.  Disc  annular,  rarely  incomplete;  stamens  S  (10)  free,  gener- 
ally hairy.  Fruit  of  3  to  1  coeei,  indehiscent,  witli  coriaceous  exocarp,  uiesoearp  fleshy 
coDtaiainf;  saponine,  putamen  chartaceous.  Seeds  globose  or  elliptical,  witb  a  hard  bony 
testa.  Embryo  oily.  Large  or  medium  sized  trees  with  numerous  leaflets  and  occasionally 
winged  rhachis,  one  Hawaiian  species  only  with  simple  leaves.  '  Flowers  in  terminal  and 
axillary  panicles. 

A  genus  of  eleven  species,  mainly  medium-sized  or  large  trees,  oecuring  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Africa  and  New  Hol- 
land. All  species  of  Sapindus  have  leaves  consisting  of  many  leaflets,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species  occurring  in  these  islands,  which  has  simple  and  entire 
leaves. 

Sapindus  Saponaria,  described  by  Linnaeus,  is  found  in  America  in  many 
forms,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  differeut  species. 

The  genus  is  represented  in  these  islands  by  two  species,  while  one  other 
occurs  in  the  Viti  (Fiji)  Islands.  The  species  of  Sapindus  found  in  Tahiti,  the 
Marquesas,  and  Easter  Island,  is  identified  by  some  botanists  with  the  already 
mentioned  S.  Saponaria  L. 

KEY  TO  THE  SJ'ECIES. 


Sapindus  saponaria  L. 

A'e  and  Manelc. 
(Plates  104,  105,  106.) 

flAPINDTIS   aAPONAWA  L.   Spec.   pi.   ed.   1    (1753)    367;— Forst,   Prodr.    (1786)    178;— 
DC.  Prodr.  I.  (1S24)  607;— Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)  Xo.  1534;— Seem.  PI.  Vit.  (1S66) 
47;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI.  (18B0)  143,  et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc.  (1693) 
35;— Radlk.  to  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  5.  (1896)  315,  fig.  164.— S.  mlcrocarpa 
Jardin   Hist.   Nat.   lies   Marquises    (1858)    25.-8.    ThnrstonU   Rock   Boll.   Hawaii 
Board  Agric.  and  For,  I.  (1911)  8,  fig.  2,  pi.  3. 
A  deciduous  tree;   leaves  alternate;  leaflets  opposite  or  slightly  alternate,  the  rhachis 
slightly  marginate  or  winged  io  young  leaves;  leaflets  subsessile  in  4  to  6  pairs,  cbartace- 
«us,   elliptical-oblong,   sHghtly   falcate,   fl   to   12   cm   long,   2   to   3.5   cm    wide,   acuminate, 
rounded  at  the  base,  glabrous  above,  tomentose  underneath;   the   pubescent   panicles  ter- 
minal, about  12  cm  long;  flower. buds  green,  strongly  pubescent;  fruits  consisting  of  1  to  2 
globose   cocci,   17   to   20  mm  in  diam,   which   are  connate,   or   when  single   bear   the  rudi- 
ments   of    two    abortive    ones;    pericarp    coriaceous,    endocarp    pergameoeous,    pale,    seeds 
globose,  dark  reddish  brown  or  black,  10  to  12  mm  io  diam.  witb  a  long  testa  bearing  no 
tufts  of  hair  at  the  base  (in  the  Hawaiian  specimens). 

The  A'e  or  Mantle  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  about  80 
feet,  when  growing  in  the  middle  forest  zone  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet. 

The  bark  on  young  trees  is  of  a  light-brown  color  and  smooth,  and  falls  off 
in  large  scales  from  mature  trees,  exposing  the  smooth  inner  layers. 

The  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate,  light-green,  and  have  a  winged  rhachis 
when  young.  The  small  flowers  are  on  terminal  panicles  and  of  a  yellowish 
color.    The  berries  are  round,  and  two  or  three  may  be  found  attached  to  each 
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SAPINBtrS  SAPONAItlA  L. 

A'e  or  Manel«. 
Tree  growing  in  the  Kijiulia  I'uaiilu,  Hawaii;  elevation  4000  feet. 
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other  with  a  parchmeut-like  covering,  but  are  usually  single  with  two  abortive 
ones  at  the  base;  the  seed  is  round,  brownish-black,  and  hard.  The  tree  loses  its 
leaves  in  the  winter  mouths ;  but  as  the  young  leaves  come  out  before  all  the  old 
ones  drop,  it  is  hardly  bare  for  any  length  of  time.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of  a 
caterpillar  which  feeds  on  the  flowers,  making  the  whole  iufloreaceoce  wilt  be- 
fore expansion,  very  few  trees,  indeed,  bear  fruits. 

S.  Sapotiaria  L.  is  the  second  species  of  the  genus  Sapindus  found  in  these 
islands.  It  is  called  A'e  on  Mauns  Loa,  while  on  Hualalai  it  is  known  as  Ma- 
tiele.    The  wood  is  whitish  and  is  of  medium  strength. 

After  reexamination  of  extensive  material  of  this  plant,  the  writer  came  to 
the  mature  conclusion  that  the  Hawaiian  A'e  or  Mancle  is  identical  with  the 
American  Saphidus  saponaria  L,  The  tree  was  first  found  by  the  writer  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  in  North  Kona,  in  the  year 
1909,  Mr.  L.  A.  Thurston  called  the  writer's  attention  to  some  very  large  trees 
near  the  Kilauea  Volcano,  in  the  Kipuka  Puaulu,  and  on  visiting  this  most  in- 
teresting district  the  writer  found  the  trees  identical  with  those  from  Puuwaa- 
waa, the  only  difference  being  in  the  size  of  trunk  (5  to  6  feet)  and  height  of 
tree  (80  feet),  while  in  the  latter  locality  the  tree  is  rather  small.  After  exam- 
ining the  material  and  comparing  it  with  specimens  of  the  introduced  Sapindiis 
saponaria  L.,  growing  about  town,  the  writer  eame  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hawaii  plant  was  new  to  science.  It  certainly  differed  materially  from  the 
trees  growing  at  Honolulu. 

The  writer  after  careful  examination  (unfortunately  after  the  publication  of 
the  name  Sapindus  Timrslonii)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  differences 
were  not  specific  and  that  the  tree  is  identical  with  the  American  Sapindus 
saponaria  L.,  and  as  such  it  is  here  published.  The  tree  had,  however,  never 
been  recorded  growing  in  its  native  state  on  Hawaii,  save  by  J.  Remy  (No.  566 
bis),  who  collected  on  these  islands  in  the  early  days,  and  is  only  cited  in  the  pub- 
lication by  Drake  del  Castillo. 

It  is  desired  to  state  that  the  trees  of  Sapindus  saponaria  h.  from  Hawaii  for- 
ests reach  a  larger  size  than  was  ever  recorded  of  that  species  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  diameter  of  some  of  the  trees  measures  six  feet  and  is  also  but- 
tressed, as  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  ilhistmtion.  The  bark  of  old  trees 
comes  oflf  in  huge  thick  scales,  exposing  the  smooth  inner  layers.  The  Hawaiian 
trees  are  also  deciduous. 

Sapindus  Oahuensis  Hbd. 
Auht  and  Kaulu  on  Oahu,  Lonomea  on  Kauai. 

SAPINDUS  0AHDXNBI8  Ilbd.  in  Radlkofer.  Berichte  d.  K.  Bayer.  Arad.  (187S)  401.— et 

FI.  Haw.  Isl.  (18HS)  S.'i;— Radlk.  id  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflztam.  III.  5.  (1896)  316.— 

Oelantrlna?  Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  Hi. 

A   glabrous   tree,   ivith   whitish    bark   covered    with   lenticelB,   the   wood   pale;    leaves 

ovate.  10  to  20  cm  loag,  5  to  12  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2.5  to  T  cm,  acuminate,  rounded  or 

truncate  at  the  base,  but  slightly  decurrent,  quite  entire,  thick  i^hartaeeouB.  pale  glabrous; 
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ALEOTBTON  MACBOCOCOnS  Radlk. 

Showing  fruiting  branch,  with  young  and  mature  fruits;  less  thau  one-half  natural  e 
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p&nicles  tomentoae  with  t,  fulvous  pubeacence,  either  several  in  the  azilB  of  the  uppermost 

leaves  snd  then  5  to  10  cm  long,  or  single,  tenninal  and  10  to  12  em  long, 
with  the  lowest  bracts  foliaceaus,  the  branches  alteraato  and  pateut,  the  pedi- 
cels 2  mm,  minutely  bracteolflte  about  the  middle;  sepals  unequal,  orbicular, 
3  mill ;  tomentOBe,  slightly  connate  at  the  base ;  petals  5,  little  longer,  equal, 
pubescent  and  filiate;  stameDS  8,  iaiterted  on  the  thick  margin  of  a  pentagonal  glabrous 
disc  2  mm;  ovary  glabrous,  3  to  2  lobed;  stigma  subsessile,  lobes  broad,  rounded;  cocci 
either  2,  connate,  or  oftener  a  single  one  with  the  rudiments  of  1  or  2  abortive  oner 
at  the  base;  the  single  coccus  obovoid,  30  to  20  mm;  pericarp  leathery,  shining;  endocarp 
pergameneous,  pale,  villous  in  the  immature  state;  seed  obovoid,  20  to  32  mm;  tests  Mack, 
osseous,  rugose,  with  a  broad  truncate,  rather  carunculate  base;  embryo  curved,  cotyledons 
aecumbent  to  the  short  tapering  radicLe.  Hillebrand's  var.  p  differs  from  the  species  in 
its  leaves,  which  are  narrowing  at  the  base,  and  are  shorter  petioled;  the  flowering  panicle 
is  also  denser  and  not  open  as  in  the  species. 

This  tree,  which  reaches  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet,  is  endemie  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  is  found  on  Oahu  and  Kauai.  It  develops  a  rather  short  trunk  of 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  vested  in  a  whitish  bark  which  is  covered 
with  lenticels.  While  all  other  known  species  of  Sapindus  have  pinnate  leaves, 
the  Aulu  or  Lonomea  is  a  remarkable  exception,  in  having  single,  oblong,  entire 
leaves,  which  never  show  any  indication  of  division. 

The  small,  yellow  flowers  are  arranged  in  long,  terminal  panicles,  which 
are  covered  with  a  rusty-brown  down. 

It  is  distinctly  a  tree  of  the  lower  forest  zone,  and  inhabits  the  leeward  sides 
of  the  Islands  of  Oahu  and  Kauai.  On  the  former  island  it  is  found  in  the 
valleys  of  I^Iakaha  and  Makaleha  of  the  Kaala  range,  while  a  variety  of  it  grows 
in  the  valley  of  Niu.  On  the  latter  island  it  is  scattered  on  the  lower  levels  at 
an  elevation  of  1000  feet  back  of  Makaweli  and  Waimea,  together  with  the 
Aleurites  moluccana  (Kiihui),  Ochrosia  sandwicemis,  Strauasia,  etc. 

The  wood  of  the  Aula  is  whitish  and  of  no  value.  On  Kauai  the  seeds  were 
used  as  a  cathartic  by  the  natives.    A  dose  consisted  of  7  to  8  seeds. 

The  variety  occurs  in  Nui  Valley,  on  Oahu,  but  all  the  trees  found  ii  Nui  by 
the  writer  were  attacked  very  badly  by  a  moth  ( Rhyioeopphn  sp.T),  which  gave 
the  trees  an  ungainly  appearance;  in  fact,  most  of  them  were  devoid  of  leaves. 

ALECTRYON  Gartn. 
(Mahoe  Hillebr.) 

Flowers  regular,  ealyx  short,  cup-shaped,  4  to  5  toothed,  valvate  or  somewhat  imbri- 
cate. Petals  4  to  5,  with  2  scales,  or  wanting.  Discus  complete.  Stamens  8  to  10, 
Ovary  2  to  3  celled,  and  usually  of  2  to  3  cocci,  style  with  a  short  2  to  3  lobed  stigma, 
rarely  undivided;  cell  one  ovulod.  Fruit  of  2  or  3  or,  through  abortion,  of  one  coccus.  Cocci 
large  globose  or  ovate,  often  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  occasionally  keeled,  coriaceous  or 
corticocrustaceous,  opening  in  an  irregular  fissure.  Seeds  nearly  globose  or  compressed, 
with  shining  brown,  smooth  testa,  arilate.  Trees  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  consiating 
of  1  to  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  entire,  or  serrate,  papillose  on  the  underside  in  a  few  species. 
Flowers  small,  in  thyrses  or  less  branched  panicles. 

The  genus  Alectryon  consists  of  16  species,  which  are  all  arborescent  and  are 
distributed  over  the  Malayan,  Paptiau  and  Pacific  islands,  represented  by  the 
species  of  Xephelium  in  the  two  latter  groups. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  Titaki  of  New  Zealand,  A.  cxcclsus,  which,  like 
our  Hawaiian  species,  the  Mahoe  tree,  has  edible  fruits. 
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Ualtoe  trae. 

OrowiDK  or.  the  lavH  fields  of  Auahi.  l»ini  of  Ksliikiniii.  '■oiithern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleaknia, 
Maui;  elevation  2i30()  fe>!t. 
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Alectryon  macrococcus  Radlk. 

Makoe. 

(Plates  107  and  108.) 

AI.EOTBYON  MAOBOOOOODS  Radlk.  in  Sitsber.  k.  Baver.  Aead.  XX   (1S90)   255,  et  to 
Engl,  et   Prantl   Pflzfam.   III.   5.   (1S»5)    333,  et  in   Bull.   Hawaii   Bd.   Agric.   and 

Foreat.  I.   (ISll)   1  j— Eock  Rep.  Hawaii  Board  Agric.  and  For.   (1910)   81.  pi.  IB, 

et  Bull.  Bd,  Agrie.  and  For.  I   (1911)   2.  pl,   1,  in  part.— Maioe  gen.  nov,t  Hbd. 

Fl.   Haw,   lal.    (188S)    86.— Dodonaew  sp.   Del   Castill.   111.   Fl.   Ins.   Mar.   Par.   VI. 

(1.S90)   144  in  obs.  ad.  Dod.  vise— Viilgo  Hahoe  in  Molokai  et  Maui  (quo  nomine 

in   Kuov-Zealandia   Melicytus   ramiflorns   Foret.   xalutatur   t.   Kirk,    in    Forest   Fl. 

N.-Zeal,  1889.  3.). 

Medium  sized  tree;  branclieB  terete,  glabrous,  young  branches  striate,  with  new  leaves 

covered  with  an  appressed  yellowish  silky  tomentum;  leaves  with  2  to  3  pair  of  leaflets; 

the  latter  large,  opposite,  elupticnl  or  aiibovate,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  or  with  an  acuminate 

a^iex,  petioled,  entire   undulate,  coriaceous  to  chartaceoua,   10  to   18  cqi   lonp',  4  to  10  cm 

wide,   the   lateral    nerves   oblique;    abioing   above,   densely   tomentose    underneath   with   a 

yellowish  brown  tomentum;   panicles  axillary;   female  flowers  small,  on  pedicels  of  2  mm, 

ealyx  5-lobed,  the  lobes  2  mm,  subacute,  persistent  with   the   young  fruits;   petaU   none, 

rudimentary;   atamens  6-S,  in   sinuses   within   the   pubescent  discus-margin,   filaments   very 

short,   hirsute;    anthers    red,   1    mm    long,    sobdidymous    at    the    base;    ovary    compressed, 

densely  hirsute,  1   to  2  celled;  style  short,  almost  arcbed,  with  a  bifid  stigma;  male  flowers 

unknown;    fruits   of   1    to   2    cocci;    young    fruits   covered    densely    with   yellowish-golden 

setulose  hair,  crowoed  by  the  remnanta  of  the  style,  mature  fruits  glabrous,  dark  brown 

corticose-coriaceous,  globose  3  to  8  cm  in  diameter;  or  of  one  coccus  with  1   to  2  abortive 

ones,  largest  for  the  ^euus;  arillus  scarlet,  seeds  with  n  crustaceous  testa,  brown,  shining, 

(In  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii  No.  8642). 

The  Mahoe,  which  is  the  single  representative  of  the  genua  Alectryon  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  is  a  medium-sized  tree  20  to  25  feet  tall,  with  a  triuk  of  per- 
haps 6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  brown,  somewhat  rough ;  the  wood 
is  hard,  dark  yellowish-brown,  and  very  tough. 

It  is  an  ungainly  tree.  The  branchlets  and  inflorescence,  as  well  as  young 
fruits,  are  covered  with  a  dense  coat  of  silky-brown  hair ;  the  leaves  are  large, 
having  from  2  to  4  leaflets,  which  are  glabrous  above  and  lomentose  underneath. 
The  fruits  of  the  Mahoe,  which  are  of  very  large  size,  have  the  color  of  a 
potato  and  are  perfectly  smooth.  They  hang  in  clusters  from  the  branches  and 
become  ruptured  when  mature,  the  fissure  being  irregular,  exposing  a  bright 
scarlet  aril  and  the  glossy  surface  of  the  chestnut-brown  orbicular  seed,  giving 
a  not  altogether  unpleasing  contrast.  Flowering  and  fruiting  trees  were  ob- 
aerved  by  the  writer  during  the  month  of  November,  who  would  judge,  how- 
ever, that  the  flowering  period  would  fall  during  the  late  summer  months,  as 
moat  of  the  trees  bore  young  fruits  and  old  ones  from  the  previous  year. 

The  Mahoe  inhabits  the  dry  regions  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands.  It 
is  very  scarce  on  Oahu,  where  it  grows  in  Makaha  valley  of  the  Kaala  range, 
and  practically  extinct  on  Molokai;  on  Kauai  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Francis  Gay 
back  of  Makaweli,  while  the  writer  discovered  a  new  locality  from  which  it  had 
not  been  reported  previously.  About  seven  miles  from  TTlupalakua,  on  the 
Island  of  Maui,  is  a  small  area  of  forest  on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi.  Unprom- 
ising as  it  looks  from  the  road,  this  forest  is  botanieally,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  Territory.    It  is  there  that  the  Mahoe  is  not  uncommon,  and  still 
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thrives  in  company  with  many  other  rare  trees  peculiar  to  that  small  area,  such 
as  Pelea,  Xanthoxylum,  Bobea,  Pittosporum,  Pterotropia,  Tetraplasandra,  etc. 
Owing  to  its  scarcity,  it  is  unknown  to  most  of  the  old  natives,  who  have  heard 
of  it  only  in  rare  instances  from  their  ancestors. 

The  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and  tough,  has  not  been  made  use  of  by  the 
natives,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  The  bright  scarlet  fruit  flesh  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  as  well  as  the  kernel  of  the  seed,  and  are  not  altogether  unpleasant 
to  the  taste. 

The  Mahoe  is  endemic  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
fruits,  which  are  the  largest  in  the  genus. 

The  name  Mahoe,  meaning  "twins,"  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  double  fruits, 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  our  Alectr>-on. 

DODONAEA. 

Plowers  dioeciouB,  regular  (often  appearing  aa  if  hermaphrodite).  Sepals  3  to  7  im- 
bricate or  valvate;  petals  none.  Disc  developed  or  in  the  fern,  flowers  forming  a  sliort 
carpophore.  StamenB  S  or  less,  rarely  more,  witb  abort  Slamenta  and  elonsfate  anthers. 
Ovary  usually  orbicular  or  obcordate,  mostly  3'  also  2-  or  4,  rarely  5-6  ridged  with  as  many 
cells  as  ridges  aod  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell,  the  upper  ascending  and  apotropous.  the 
lower  pendulous  and  epitfopous,  styles  short,  witb  3  to  6  abort  stigmoting  lobes.  Capsule 
papery  or  poriaceous,  3-2-0  celled,  winged,  rarely  without  wings.  Seeds  single  or  2  in 
each  cell,  ^'oboBe  or  lentiform.  Embryo  spirally  twisted,  containing  aleuron  as  well  as 
saponine. — Trees  or  shrubs  often  only  bushes  with  a  viscous  aurface;  leaves  simple,  or 
pinnate  Cnot  in  the  Hawaiian  species),  often  covered  with  resinal  glaiida.  Flowers  pedi- 
celed,  axillary  or  terminal,  single,  or  in  racemes  or  panicles. 

The  genus  Dodonaea  consists  of  46  species,  44  of  which  are  endemic  in  Aus- 
tralia, including  the  cosmopolitan  D.  viscosa  L.,  which  can  be  found  in  ail 
tropical  countries. 

In  Hawaii  three  species  occur;  the  above-mentioned  D.  viscosa  L.,  besides 
D.  eriocarpa  Smith,  and  D.  steiioptera  Ilbd.,  the  latter  a  shrub  2  to  4  feet  high 
and  peculiar  to  Molokai.  Outside  of  the  Australian  and  Hawaiian  species, 
there  is  only  one  other  species,  D.  madagascariensis  Rdlk.,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Madagascar.     They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  or  also  bushes. 

The  leaves  in  the  Hawaiian  Dodonaea  or  Aalii,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
natives,  are  simple,  usually  covered  with  glands  which  secrete  a  resin. 
KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Capsule  broadly  winged,  with  wings  projecting  above: 

Capsule  glabrous,   flat,   2'Winged D.  viscosa 

Capsule  pubescent,  3-4  winged D.  eriocarpa 

Dodonaea  viscosa  L. 

Aalii  or  Aalii  kumakua. 

DODONAEA  VI800SA  L.,  Mant.  It.  (1771)  238;— Forst.  Prodr.  (1780)  no.  164;— DC. 
Prodr.  I.  (1824)  616;— Hook,  et  Am.  Bot.  Bceeh.  (1832)  01;— Endi.  Fl.  Suds. 
(1836)  no.  1539;— Guill.  Zoph.  Tnit.  (1836-1837)  no.  335;- A.  Gray  Bot.  U.  S. 
E.  E.  (1854)  2flO(-Pancber  in  Cuz.  (1860)  1.  c.;— Seem.  Fl.  Vit.  (1866)  49;— 
Mann.    Proc.    Am.   Acad.    VII.    (1867)    175;— Nadeaud    Enum.   Tahit.   P!.    (1873) 
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447;_Sinelair  Indig.  Fl.  Haw.  IbI.  (1885)  pi.  30;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  87;— 

Del  Cast.  HI.  Fl.  Ina.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (18B0)  144,  et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc.  (1893)  36;— 

Radlk.  iu  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  5.  (1895)  357;-Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1887) 

849. 

BraDclies  aogular,  stiff,  glabrous,  glutinous  at  tbe  ends;  leaves  Isnceolate,  oblaneeolate 

or  obovste,  acuminate,  or  obtuse,   entire,   ehartaceous   panicles   terminal  and  axillary   2.5 

to  5  cm  long;  male  flowers;  sepals  4,  glabrous,  2  mm;  stamens  7  to  9;  ovary  rudimentary; 

female  flowers:  sepals  4,  stamens  wanting;  ovary  shortly  stipitate,  viscid,  glabrous,  S  to  3 

celled,  each  cell  witb  2  ovules;  style  several  times  as  long  as  the  ovary  with  two  linear 

lobes  glued  together;  capsule  bright  yellow,  red  or  brown,  membraneous,  flat,  orbicular, 

faintly  ridged  along  the  middle,  2  to  3  winged  tbe  latter  4  to  6  mm  broad;  seeds  4  mm, 

ovate,  flattened. 

The  Aalii  or  Aalii  Kumakua  is  a  small  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  15  to  25  feet 
or  more ;  the  branches  are  angular,  stiff,  and  glutinous  at  the  ends.  It  develops 
a  rather  short  trunk  of  only  a  few  feet  in  height  with  a  diameter  of  5  to  10 
inches.  The  bark  is  thick,  longitudinally  and  very  closely  wrinkled  or  corru- 
(rated,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  Plants  may  be  found  only  a  foot  high  and 
bearing  profusely,  while  sometimes  trees  can  be  observed  up  to  30  feet  in  height. 
The  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  different  trees,  but  female  trees  are 
met  with  much  oftener  than  male  trees.  The  Aalii  varies  tremendously  in 
habit  and  stature.  The  two-winged,  papery  capsules  are  of  a  bright  red,  or 
pale  yellow,  and  very  conspicuous  on  that  account.  It  has  been  said  that 
owing  to  the  viseousness  of  the  very  light  capsules,  they  easily  adhere  to  the 
plumage  of  birds,  to  which  agents  the  plant  owes  its  world-wide  distribution; 
the  capsulKS  of  the  Hawaiian  Dodonaea  are  only  viscous  when  young,  and  are 
perfectly  glabrous  and  papery  when  mature. 

The  wood  of  the  Aalti  is  of  a  golden-brown  color,  with  black  heartwood,  and 
is  extremely  hard.  Its  density  and  heaviness  would  make  it  a  very  desirable 
wood  for  cabinet  work  and  many  other  purposes.  In  New  Zealand  it  has  been 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  brass  for  machine  bearings,  with  good  results. 

The  Aalii  is  common  on  all  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  and  is 
gregarious  at  elevations  of  1000  to  4000  feet.  On  Oahu  it  can  be  found  on  the 
main  range,  as  well  as  on  the  Waianae  mountains,  but  is  especially  common  in 
Palolo  valley  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  a  cosmo- 
politan, and  occurs  in  all  tropical  countries  from  Australia  to  New  Zealand, 
Chatham  Islands,  Tahiti,  Viti,  and  Samoan  Islands,  to  Africa,  America,  and 
Asia.  In  Hawaii  it  has  a  variety  named  by  Hillebrand  ,3.  var.  spathulata.  T' 
is  a  stunted  shrub  and  occurs  on  the  higher  elevations,  especially  on  Hawaii.  It 
forms  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  vegetation  at  the  summit  slope  of  Mt.  Hualalai 
(8270  feet). 

Undoubtedly  the  wood  was  employed  by  the  natives  for  various  purposes, 
but  no  information  can  be  obtained  from  this  generation.  The  leaves  were  used 
as  medicine. 

It  is  known  to  the  Samoans  as  Togovao,  who  employ  its  leaves  for  baths  as 
a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  other  inflammations.     In  tbe  Yiti  Islands  it  iv 
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DODONAEA  EBIOOABPA  Smith. 
A  alii  Knmakani. 

Tj-pipal  si^ciinen  from  tlie  u[iper  slojx'a  of   Mt.   llaleBkHla,      Male  flowering  branch. 
Mature  rapaulca  at  the  left. 
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Sap  i  D  daceae-  Rhamnaceae. 

the  Wasc,  and  in  Tahiti,  Apiri.     It  is  the  Ake  of  Barotonga  and  New  Zealand; 
in  the  latter  place  often  called  Akeake. 

Dodonaea  eriocarpa  Smith. 
Aalii  kumakani. 

(Plate  109.) 

DODONAEA  EBIOOABPA  Smith  in  Rees.  Cyel.  XII.  No.  0;— DC.  Prodr.  I.  (1824)  617;— 
Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1S36)  No.  1540;— Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  (1854)  260;— Mann  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.  I.  c.  et  Flora  Haw.  Isl.  I.  c.  p.  176;-Hbd  Fl.  Haw.  IbI.   (1888)   88;— 
Del  Caat.  1.  c.;— Heller.  PI.  Haw.  W.  {1897)  830. 
FLowers  polygamous,  with  male,  female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  same  plant; 
leaves  narrow,  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  acute,  puberulous  when  young;  panicle  terminal, 
pubescent;  sepals  S,  ovate,  pubescent,  stamenn  10.  round  a  ciliate  torus  in  the  male  flow- 
era;  ovary  pubesfent.  shortly  stipitate;  style  short,  stigmas  indicated  by  4  dots,  or  3  to  6 
mm  long  in  the  female  flowers;  capsule  turgid;  8  to  IS  mm  high,  3  to  4  wiugeil,  pubescent 
along  the  margins  of  the  wings;  seed  ovoid. 

The  Aalii  kumakani  is  a  small  shrub,  or  tall,  much-branehed  shrub  or  medium- 
sized  tree  i>f  20  feet  or  so  in  height.  It  differs  very  little  from  the  Aalii  kuma- 
kua,  and  that  mainly  in  the  pubescent  capsules,  which  are  three  or  four- 
winged,  instead  of  having  two  wings.  It  is  a  shrub  on  the  leeward  side  of  Kauai, 
above  Waimea  on  the  open,  barren  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and  is  a 
small  tree  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mt.  Ilaleakala  at  elevations  of  6000  to  8000 
feet,  where  it  grows  in  gulches  and  along  dry  stream  beds  in  company  with  a 
species  of  Suttonia,  with  the  Silversword,  Argyroxiphium  sandwicense  var. 
macrocephalum,  A.  virescens,  the  green  sword  plant,  aud  numerous  other  Cora- 
positae,  as  Raillardia,  and  Artemisia.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  with  dark-green, 
viscous,  shining  leaves,  forming  a  beautiful,  symmetrical,  round  crown.  It  also 
occurs  on  Hawaii  in  the  dry  regions  of  Kan,  and  on  the  central  plateau  on  thf 
slopes  of  Mauna  Loa. 

On  Molokai  above  Kamalo  grow^  another  species  (Dodonaea  stenoptera  Hbd.) 
peculiar  to  the  above  locality.  It  is,  however,  never  a  tree  and  therefore  here 
omitted. 

rhamnaceae:. 

The  family  Rhamnaceae  occurs  in  all  regions  whose  climate  permits  lignaceous 
growth.  The  genus  Rhamnus  is  the  widest  distributed;  its  center  of  develop- 
ment is  Europe  and  extra  tropical  Asia.  Here  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
family,  with  its  45  genera,  has  only  two  representatives,  the  genera  Alphitonia 
and  Colubrina,  with  only  one  endemic  species  belonging  to  the  latter  genus. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 
Fruit  three-grooved  at  the  apex,  the  calycine  cup  not  extending  beyond  the  base. 

Colnbiins 
Fruit  not  grooved,  globose,  the  calycine  cup  extending  to  the  middle Alphitonia 

COLUBRINA  Brongn. 

Sepals,  petals  and  stamens  5.  Calycine  cup  hemispherical,  not  extending  beyond  the 
ovary.  Disc  broad  annular,  more  or  leas  flat.  Style  trifid.  Ovary  immersed  in  the  cup 
of  the  calyx,  three-celled.      Fruit  dry   or  with   somewhat  fleshy  exocarp,  enclosed  at  the 
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OOLUBEINA  OPPOSrriFOlJA  Brongn. 
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Rhamnaceae. 

base  by  the  calj'cine  eup.  Eudoearp  divided  into  three  cocci,  opening  elastically.  Seeds 
vith  thick  Bmooth  testa,  occasionally  with  small  arillus.  Albumen  present. — Unarmed 
■hrubs  or  trees  with  glabrous  or  more  or  less  tomentose  leaves  which  are  usually  alter- 
nate, or  opposite  in  one  of  tlie  Hanaiiun  species,  cordate  to  eloagate,  three  to  peuuinerved. 
Flowers  ugually  in  axillary,  short  peduncled  cymules  or  single. 

The  genus  Colubrina  consists  of  about  15  species  distributed  mainly  in  trop- 
ical America  and  the  warmer  regions  of  North  America.  One  is  endemic  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  one  is  widely  distributed  in  the  tropica  of  the  old  world. 

Colubrina  opposit  if olia  Brongn. 

Kauiia. 

(Plates  110  and  111.) 

COLUBRINA   0PP08ITIF0LIA    Brongn.    (In    Herb.   Gray)    H.    Mann   Proc.    Am.    Acad. 
VII   (1867)    161,  et   Fl.   Haw.   Isl.   Esses  Inst.   V.   (1S67)    173;— Wawru  in   Flora 
(1873)    170;^Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.   Isl.   (1888)    80;— Del   Cast.   111.   FI.   Ins.   Mar.   Pac. 
VI.  (1890)   140;— Weberb.  in  Engl,  et  Prautl  III.  5,   (1896)  415. 
A  medium  sized  tree  (and  not  a  shrub)  10  to  13  m  high  with  a  trunk  of  often  3  dm 
and  more  in  diameter;  leaves  opposite,  ovate  or  oblong  7  to  1^  cm  long,  3  to  6  cm  wide, 
on  petioles  of  3  to  5  em,  thin  cbartaceous,  bright  green  on  both  aides,  entire;  penninerved, 
with  a  gland  at  the  base  of  each  nerve  on  the  lower  face;  flowers  5  to  10  in  an  umbellate 
cyme  on  a  common  peduncle  of  about  1  cm  or  more,  the  pedicels  6  to  12  mm,  with  minute 
ovate  bractlets  at  the  base;  calyx  cup-shaped  3  mm,  parted  to  the  middle;  petals  not  ex- 
ceeding the  calyx  and  enclosing  the  short  stamens;  anthers  ovoid;  style  very  short,  three- 
lobed;  fruit  subfjlobose,  3-grooved  at  the  apex,  about  10  to  12  mm  in  diameter,  the  calycine 
cup   not   exceeding   the   lower   third;    exocarp   woody,   not   separating   from   the   endocarp, 
cocci  3;  seeds  reddish  hrown,  anj^ular  convex;   cotyledons  rather  thick  and  fleshy,  nearly 
as  long  and  broad  as  the  thin  albumen;  radicle  short. 

This  is  the  Kauiia  of  South  and  North  Kona,  Hawaii.  It  is  in  the  latter  lo- 
cality that  the  tree  is  quite  common,  while  in  South  Kona  on  the  lava  fields  of 
Kapua  the  tree  is  quite  scarce.  Between  Puuwaawaa  and  Huehue,  on  the  slopes 
of  Hualalai  in  North  Kona,  the  tree  reaches  its  best  development.  Trees  35  feet 
or  more  in  height  are  not  uncommon,  with  a  trunk  of  often  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  bark  is  of  a  light  brown  color  and  scales  oif  in  large  round 
flakes.  It  is  associated  with  Kokla  Itockii  (Kokio),  Mezoneurum  Kauaicnse 
(Uhiuhi),  Myoporum  sandwiceiise  (Naio),  and  many  others. 

The  wood  of  this  Kauiia  is  harder  than  the  Kauiia  {Alphitonia  excelsa)  of 
Kauai,  Hawaii  and  Maui;  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  close  grained  and  of  a  dark 
red  color,  without  black  streaks  such  as  occur  in  Alpkitonia  excelsa. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  was  used  by  the  natives  for  spears  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  durability.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  it  is  not 
known  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  second  species  occurs  in  the  islands, 
which  is  a  small  rambling  shrub  (Colubrina  asialica)  and  is  at  once  distinguish- 
able by  its  alternate  leaves.  Its  native  name  is  Anapanapa  or  Kvkuku.  It  is 
extremely  poisonous  and  was  often  used  for  stupefying  fish.  It  grows  only 
near  the  sea.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  and  is  widely  distributed  over  the  tropics  of 
the  old  worid. 
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COLUBBINA  OPPOSITIFOLIA  Brongn. 

EftnlU.  tree. 

Growing   along    the    North    Kona    road    between    Hiiehiio    and    fiiuwaawaa,    Hawaii; 

elevation   2000   feet. 
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ALPHITONIA  Reissek. 

Flowers  polygamous;  sepals,  petals  and  stamens  5;  litsc  Qat  annular.  Style  2  to  3  fid. 
Ovary  2  to  3  celled.  Fruit  below  and  at  the  middle  invested  by  the  cup-ahaped  calyx- 
tube  and  coaieaced  «-itli  the  same;  ajcoearp  strongly  developed,  brittle,  but  not  so  much 
in  the  Hawaiian  plants.  Eudocarp  divided  into  2  or  3  cocci  with  woody  or  crustaceous 
partitions  opening  inward  by  a  locf^itudinal  slit.  Seeds  with  aril,  often  enrlosintf  the 
seed  completely.  After  the  falling  away  of  the  pericarp,  the  seeds  remain  on  the  re' 
ceptacle;  in  the  Hawaiian  plant  the  pericarp  never  fails  away  but  it  is  often  not  even 
cracked  owing  to  the  calyx  tube  investing  the  drupe  up  to  the  middle  and  even  beyond. 
(A  fact  which  llillobrand  pointed  out  and  correctly).  A  tree  with  leaves,  petioles,  and 
inflorescence  tomentose.  Leaves  alternate,  coriaceous,  penninerved,  broadly  ovate  to 
lanceolate,  glabrous  above,  with  a  whitish  to  reddish  brown  tomentum  underneath.  Flow- 
ers in  terminal  or  lateral  loose  cymes. 

The  genua  Alphitonia  consists  of  a  single  extremely  variable  species,  which 
is  distributed  from  Australia  to  Polynesia  and  Borneo. 

In  Hawaii  the  tree  is  known  as  Kavila.  Hillebrand  in  his  Flora  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  described  it  as  a  new  species,  "Alphitonia  ponderosa."  It  is  true 
it  is  a  quite  different  plant  from  those  in  the  writer's  possession  from  Australia. 
In  the  Australian  plants  the  fruits  are  barely  6  mm.  in  diameter  and  are  cracked 
to  the  base,  while  the  Hawaiian  plants  have  the  fruits  14  mm.  in  diameter ;  they 
also  are  hardly  even  split ;  only  on  rare  occasions  the  writer  found  cracked  fruits 
on  a  tree. 

He,  however,  refers  this  tree  to  A.  excelsa,  as  he  has  not  seen  the  intermediates 
of  the  Australian  and  South  Polynesian  plants. 

Alphitonia  excelsa  Reiss. 

Kauila,  Kauwila  or  O'a  on  Maui. 

(Plate  112.) 

ALPHITONIA  BXOBLSA  Beiss.  ex  Endl.  Gen.  (1840)  1098;— Seem.  FJ.  Vit.   (1S66)   43;- 

H.  Mann,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)   161,  et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl,   (1867)   174;— Wawra 

in  Flora  (1S73)  170;— Dei  Cast.  Ill,  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Padf.  VI,  (1890)  140  (ex  parte) 

et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc.   (1893)  33;— Weberb.  in  Engl,  et  Prant]  III.  5.   (1896)   419;— 

Brigham  Ka  Hana  Kapa   (1911)   174,  flg.  1 03.— Oolubrlnk  excelsa  Fenzl.  in  Hagl. 

Enum.   (1837)   20.— BlutmaoB  ilzyplioldes  Soland.  in  Forst.   Prodr.   (1786)   no.  510 

absqu.  char.) ;— Sprgl.  Syst.  1.  (1825)  768;— DC.  Prodr.  II.  (1825)  27;— Pancher,  in 

Tahiti,  (1860)  230,— PomaderrlB  lizyplioldes  Hook,  et  Arn,  Bot.  Beeeh.  (1832)  61;— 

Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)  no,  l.')70;— Cuill.  Zephvr.  Tt^it.  (1836-1837)  no.  330;— A.  zls- 

ptiotdoB  Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  (1854)  278  t.  22;— Nadeaud  Ennm.  (1873)  no.  451,— 

A.  franffololdes  Gray  1.  c.  280  t.  2Z — Zlsphoides  argentea  Soland.  Prim.  Fl,   Pac. 

378,  et  in  Parkins  Draw.  Tahit.  PI.  (ined.  cf.  Seem,  1.  e.)— A.  ponderosa  Hbd.  Fl 

Haw.  Isl.   (1888)   ai|— Del  Cast,  1.  c.  140;— Heller  Pi.   Haw.   Isl.   (1897)   849, 

Leaves  ovate,  ovate-oblong,  lanceolate,  generally  acute,  entire,  dark  green  above,  with 

a  rust  colored  tomentum  underneath;  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  youngest  leaves,  in  short 

tomentose  dichotomous  cymes;  calyx  6  mm,  lobes  expanded;  petals  half  as  long  as  calyx 

lobes,  spathulate,  enclosing  the  short  stamens;  anthers  ovoid,  style  very  short  2  to  3  fid; 

fruit  globose  14  to  18  mm  in  diam,  ringed  at  the  middle  by  the  border  of  the  adnate  calyx 

in  the  Hawaiian  plants,  almost  indeshiscent;  arillus  a  dark  red  separable  film  enveloping 

the  whole  seed.      Cotyledons  broad,  oblong. 

The  Kauila  is  a  stately  tree  and  attains  its  greatest  height,  80  feet,  on  the 
Island  of  Kauai,  especially  in  the  forest  of  Kopiwai.  It  has  a  straight  trunk  of 
I'/i.  to  2  feet  in  diameter  with  a  whitish  deeply  corrugated  bark  in  the  dry  dis- 
tricts. 
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AIJ>BITONIA  EXOELSA  Iteisa. 

KauUa  or  0'». 

Fruiting  branch  pinneii  against  trunk  of  tree.      Growing  on  the  on   (rough)   Isva  fields  of 

Auubi,  Kaliikinui,  southern  slopea  of  Hnleakala,  Maui;  elevation  2600  feet. 
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Rhamnaceae-Elaeocarpaceae. 

It  inhabits  the  dry  regions  on  the  leeward  slopes  of  all  the  islands,  but  is  no- 
where common  except  on  Kauai  and  at  Auahi,  district  of  Kahikinui,  on  Maui, 
where  it  is  gregarious  on  the  aa  lava  fields.  It  is  in  this  latter  place  that  the 
writer  met  with  trees  whose  trunks  were  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  islands  of  Slolokai  and  Lanai  it  is  very  scarce  indeed  and  found  only 
on  exposed  ridges  as  straggling  shrubs.  On  Maui,  oa  the  southern  slopes  of 
Haleakala  at  an  elevation  of  2600  to  SOOO  feet,  it  is  a  beantifui  tree  with  a 
straight  trunk.  The  name  Kauila  is  unknown  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  for  this 
species;  it  is  always  referred  to  as  the  O'a,  while  the  name  KauUa  is  applied  to 
Coliibrina  oppositifolia,  from  Hawaii. 

On  Oahu  it  can  be  found  on  Mt.  Kaala  on  dry  exposed  ridges,  while  on  Ha- 
waii it  is  not  uncommon  in  Kau  and  North  and  South  Kona ;  but  never  in  com- 
pany with  Colubrina  oppositifolia,  which  inhabits  the  more  ancient  lava  flows, 

Thp  wood,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  reddish  color  with  black  streaks,  is  very 
durable,  close  and  hard  prained  and  exceedingly  heavy.  It  was  employed  by 
the  natives  for  their  spears  as  well  as  for  tapa  beaters  or  mallets  and  other  tools. 

The  Kauila  or  O'a  is  indigenous  to  Hawaii,  but  not  endemic,  as  it  is  also 
found  in  most  of  the  Polynesian  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  Australia  and  Borneo. 

It  is  known  as  Doi  in  Fiji  and  as  Toi  in  Tahiti,  while  the  Samoan  name  of  the- 
species  is  also  Toi. 

The  Samoans  use  the  leaves  for  medicinal  purposes.  They  are  also  often 
ground  between  stones,  and  are  used  in  washing  out  the  lime  from  the  hair. 

In  Australia  the  tree  is  known  as  Mountain  Ash,  Bed  Ash,  Leather  Jacket, 
and  Cooper's  Wood,  The  aboriginals  of  Australia  have  also  several  names  for 
it;  among  them  are  Mee-a-mee,  Culgeraculgera,  and  Murrrung  in  the  Ilaawara 
district  of  New  South  Wales. 

ELAEOCARPACEAE. 

The  family  Elaeocarpaceae  is  rather  small,  consisting  of  only  seven  genera, 
with  somewhat  more  than  120  species.  It  is  distributed  over  the  tropics  of  the 
old  and  new  world,  and  reaches  its  most  northern  point  in  Japan,  where  two- 
species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Elaeocarpns,  are  to  he  found. 

The  genus  Elaeocarpiis,  represented  in  thes*'  islands  by  one  species,  is  the 
largest  in  the  family,  with  more  than  60  species.  The  distribution  of  the  family 
ranges  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  latitude  of  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  and  from 
Japan  to  New  Zealand. 

ELAEOCARPUS  L. 

Flon-ers  usually  herin aphrodite.  Sepals  5,  Petals  5,  usually  biSd  at  the  apex,  at  the- 
haae  flat,  free,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Androgynopbor  moetly  5  lobed.  Stamens  aumerouSr 
anthers  linear,  often  filiate,  with  two  ailnate  cells  opening  at  the  apex  into  transverse 
valves.  Ovary  2  to  5  celled  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell.  Stone  fruit  with  bard, 
3  to  5  celled,  1  to  3  seeded  stone,  usually  very  hard  and  rugose.  Trees  with  usually 
alternnte  leaves,  which  are  either  entire  or  serrate.     Flowers  in  simple  axillary,  often  many- 
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BLABOOABPUS  BIFIDns  Hook,  et  Arn. 
KftUa. 
Flowering  sod  fruitinj;  braDch   about  one-bAlf  natiiTal  f 
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Elaeocarpaceae 

A  geniis  of  more  than  60  species  of  trees.  It  is  distributed  from  India 
through  the  Malayan  Archipelago  to  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  also  over  the  Philippines  to  Japan,  with  a  single  species  in  Hawaii. 

Elaeocarpus  biiidus  Hook,  et  Am. 

Kalia. 

(Plate  113.) 

EIJLEOOABPtrB  BIFIDTTS  Hook  et  Am.  Bot.  Beech.   (1832)   110,  t.  24;— Endl.  Fl.  Suds. 

(1836)  no.  14;— A.  Grny,  Bot.  U.  8,  E,  E.  (1854)  205;— H.  Mann,  Proc.  Am.  Acad. 

VII    (1867)    1.58,   et   Fl.   Haw.   lal.    (1867)    143;-Wawra   in   Flora    (1873)    171;— 

Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  53;-Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  las.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  126;— 

Heller  PI.  Haw,  Isl.  (1897)  850.— Beytliw  bifida  End.  Gen.  PI.  Walp.  Bep,  I.  (1840) 

365  et  V.  121. 

Leaves  ovate  to  ovate-oblong  10  to  18  em  long,  5  to  9  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  5  cm, 

acuminate,  crenate  or  bluntly  serrate,  often  nearly  entire,  chartai^eous;  stipules  lanceolate, 

2  mm  long,  caducous;  racemes  25  to  50  mm  long  with  5  to  8  flowers  on  pedicels  of  12  mm; 

sepals  narrow   Inuceolate,  petals   as  long  aa  sepals,  about   8  mm,  greenish,  lioear  oblong, 

shortly  bilid  or  scarcely  emarginate,  pubescent  on   both  faces;  stamens  13  to  16,   1/3  the 

length   of   the   sepals,   with   short   fliameuts;   anthers   obtuse   or   emarginate,   ovary   ovoid, 

2  to  3  celled,  tapering  into  the  simple  2  to  3  grooved  style;  ovules  3  to  6  in  each   cell, 

stoue   fruit  olive-shaped,  25   to   30   mm   long,  the   putamen   thick   woody;   seeds   generally 

solitary,  rarely  two,  with  a  thin  testa. 

The  Kalia  is  a  perfectly  glabrous  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  with 
a  trunk  of  several  inches  to  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  dark-gray, 
one-fonrth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  roughened.  Its  branches  are  drooping  and 
seudintr  out  many  branchlets,  which  are  gummy  at  their  ends.  The  flowers  of 
the  Kalia  are  attacked  by  an  insect,  which  accounts  for  the  monstrous  deforma- 
tion of  the  flowers,  which  can  be  seen  on  nearly  every  tree.  The  insect  is  a 
species  of  Acari.  The  layman  would  certainly  mistake  it  for  the  flowers,  as  its 
brij;ht-red  color  is  not  altogether  unattractive.  The  writer  on  all  of  his  rambles 
found  very  few  trees,  indeed,  which  had  normal  flowers.  The  real  flowers,  how- 
over,  are  small  and  greenish  and  rather  inconspicuous.  The  drupe  is  olive- 
shaped  and  over  an  inch  long,  with  usually  one  seed,  rarely  two. 

The  Kalia  is  most  common  on  Kauai,  where  it  inhabits  the  leeward  side  at 
an  elevation  of  3500  to  4000  feet.  It  is  distinctly  a  tree  of  the  rain  forest,  and 
is  never  found  in  the  dry  region  or  on  lava  fields. 

It  loves  boggy  forests  and  gray  loam.  It  associates  with  Straussia,  Bobea, 
Cheirodendron  platypliythim,  Cryplocarya  Mannii,  Pelea  sp.,  etc.  On  Oahu  it 
is  not  uncommon  and  can  be  found  on  all  the  ranges,  windward  and  leeward. 
It  is,  however,  not  as  common  as  on  Kauai,  where  it  forms  30  per  cent  of  the 
leeward  forest.  On  all  the  explorations  undertaken  by  the  writer  he  was  un- 
able to  find  a  single  tree  on  any  of  the  other  islands,  making  the  tree  peculiar 
to  Kauai  and  Oahu.  This  may  be  explained  on  account  of  the  large  seed,  which 
is  impossible  to  be  carried  either  by  birds  or  winds,  and  as  the  tree  inhabits  the 
niiddle  forests  zones,  the  ocean  currents  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  dis- 
persal, especially  as  the  seeds  are  not  buoyant. 
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PLATE  ]U. 


HIBTSCUS  AKNOTTIANTTS  Gray. 

Kokfo  Keokeo. 

Native   white   Hibi'ariis   from   Oabu.     Flowering   branch,   rediieed   one-lialf. 
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Elaeocarp  aeeae-Mal  vaeeae . 

The  bast  of  the  Kalia  was  made  into  cordage,  while  its  slender  branches  were 
employed  for  "ahoa"  or  thatching  rods  for  house  building,  the  larger  branchea 
being  selected  for  rafters. 

MALVACEAE. 

The  family  Malvaceae  is  distributed  all  over  the  world  with  exception  of  the 
frigid  zones.  The  most  northern  species  is  MtUva  rotundifolia  L.,  which  can  be 
found  in  Sweden  and  Russia.  The  farther  we  advance  towards  the  tropics  the 
richer  in  species  becomes  this  very  useful  family.  The  members  of  this  family 
inhabit  usually  the  lower  regions,  but  in  the  South  American  Andes  they  can 
be  found  at  considerable  elevation.  A  few  genera  have  a  very  restricted  dis- 
tribution, as,  for  example,  Hibiscadelphus,  which  is  peculiar  to  Hawaii,  while 
the  genus  Hoberia  is  only  found  in  New  Zealand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
genera  as  Hibiscus,  Abutilon,  Sida  and  others  distributed  over  both  hemispheres. 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  we  have  several  genera,  of  which  two  are  endemic 
(Kokia  and  Hibiscadelphus),  and  also  Hibiscus  and  Thespesia,  all  of  which 
have  arborescent  species. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 
Style  braucbes  long  as  many  aa  diviBioQs  in  the  ovary. 

Calyx  perBistent  with  fruit ■  Hibiscus 

Calyx  deciduous  before  maturity  of  fruit HlblscadelpliIIB 

Style  branches  simple,  club-shnped  or  divided  into  short  erect  clavate  branches. 

Bracteotea  aniall  or  narrow TUespeBU 

Bracteoiea  large  ovate,  sinuate  or  slightly  lobed Kokia 

HIBISCUS  L. 

Involucre  none  or  consisting  of  3  to  many  bracts.  Staminal  column  antheriferoua 
below  the  truncate  or  5  toothed  apex.  Ovary  5-ceIled,  with  several  ascending  ovules  in 
each  cell.  Style-branches  short,  5,  somewhat  thickened  towards  the  apex.  Capsule 
loculicidal;  endocarp  always  smooth  and  glabrous,  rarely  detached. — Trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  the  trees  usually  clothed  with  a  stellate  pubescence.  Leaves  lobed  or  entire. 
Flowers  usuallv  large,  and  of  a  conspicuous  color,  mostly  single,  axillary.  The  calyx 
with  the  fruit. 


The  genus  Hibiscus  is  exceedingly  large,  consisting  of  not  less  than  180 
species,  which  occur  nearly  all  in  the  tropics  with  the  exception  of  two  found  in 
Europe. 

KEY  TO  THK  fePECIES. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Ijeaves  cordate,  acuminate H.  tUlAcena 


Flowera  white. 

Leaves  entire,  ovate,  bluntly  acuminate H.  Amottiuiiu 

Leaves  cienate,  suborblcular,  tomentose H.  Waitneae 

Flowera  red. 

Leaves  crenate,  acuminate,  style  branches  horizontal H.  Koklo 
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HIBISOUS  WAIMEAE  Heller. 
Eokio  Kookeo. 
Kauai  wbite  Hibiscus,  onebalf  natural  s 
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Hibiscus  tiliaceus   L. 
flail. 

TILIAOEUS  Linn.  Spec,  plant,  ed.  I.  (1753)  094;— Porst.  Prodr.  (1786)  no. 
261;— DC.  Prodr.  I.  (1824)  454;—  Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1838)  182,  no.  1504;— Seem.  Fl 
Vit.  (1865)  18;— Mann  in  Proc.  Am,  Aead.  VII,  (1M67)  157,  et  Fl.  Haw.  lei.  Proc. 
Ess.  Inst.  V.  (1867)  140;— Wnwra  in  Ploia  (1873)  173;— Mrs.  Sincl.  Indig.  Flow. 
Haw.  Isl.  (1885)  pi.  1;— Del  Caat,  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pae.  VI.  (1890)  121;— 
Brigham  Ka  Hana  Kapa,  Mem.  B,  P.  B.  Mus.  III.  (1911)  132,  flg.  82.— Parttiiun 
tUiaceum  A.  St,-Uil.  Flora  Bras,  mer.  I.  (1827)  256;— Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E. 
(1854)  178;— Nadeaud  Enum,  Tahit.  I'l.  (1873)  no.  429;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl. 
(1888)  49. 


Leaves  on  long  petioles,  orbicular-cordate,  shortly  acuminate,  entire,  palmatety  7  to  9 
nerved;  stipules  large  ovate,  caducous;  involucre  campanulate,  half  the  lenijtli  of  the  calyx 
with  10  to  12  acute  lobes;  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate;  petals  large  yellow,  usually  with 
a  dark  center  or  pure  yellow;  capsule  about  2.5  cm  in  diameter,  opening  into  5  valves;  3 
naked  seeds  to  each  cell. 

The  Ilan  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  found  on  the  luwiands-aad  on  the 
beaches  on  all  the  islands;  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  and  occurs  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, but  is  especially  plentiful  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  a  very  useful 
tree  and  is  much  desired  on  account  of  its  shade,  and  is  therefore  trained  into 
lanais  or  arbors.  The  wood  serves  for  outriggers  of  canoes,  while  the  bark  fur- 
nishes a  tough  and  pliable  bast  for  ropes.  In  Fiji  the  bark  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  women's  "liku,"  a  dress  consisting  of  a  number  of  fringes  attached  to  a 
waist-band.  The  bark  is  stripped  off,  steeped  in  water  to  render  it  soft  and  to 
allow  the  libers  to  separate.  According  to  Dr.  Hillebrand,  a  decoction  is  made 
of  the  flowers  by  the  natives  as  a  useful  emollient  in  bronchial  and  intestinal 
catarrhs.  The  Vitian  and  Tahitian  name  is  Fau,  Fago  at  Guam,  Varo  or  Baro 
in  Madagascar,  and  Au  in  Rarotonga. 

Hibiscus  Arnottianus  Gray. 
Kokia  keokeo. 
(Plate  114.) 

HIBI80US  ABNOTTIANUS  Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  (1854)  176;— Mann  in  Proc.  Am.  Aead. 
VIL  (1867)  157,— et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  Proc.  Ess.  Inst.  V.  (1867)  139;— Wawra  in 
Flora  (1873)  173;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1878)  48;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar. 
Pac.  VI.  (1890)  121;— Heller  in  Minnes  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1897)  851.— 
H.  Boryuniu  H.  et  A.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)  79.  (n.  DC.);— Eodl,  Flora  Suds.  (1836) 
182,  no.  1495.— HlblMnB  Fauriei  Leveil.  Fedde  Report.  X.  6/9,  (1911)  120. 

ze,  ovate,  bluntly  acuminate,  entire,  3-nerved,  chartaceous, 
caducous;  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils,  white  with  pinkish 
veins,  or  pure  wniic  even  me  pistil,  (Molokai,  Wailau),  pedicels  articulate  near  the  end; 
involucral  bracts  5  to  7,  triangular  to  lanceolate,  4  to  6  mm  long,  calyx  16  to  24  mm, 
tubular,  5-toothed  splitting  laterally  when  with  fruit;  petals  white,  obovate-oblong,  or 
lanceolate  and  free,  (very  variable),  7.5  to  10  em  or  more  long;  staminal  column  long  ex- 
eerted,  10  to  15  cm  long,  red  or  white,  sending  otC  fllaments  of  12  to  16  mm,  from  its 
upper  half  or  third;  style  branches  6  to  8  mm,  erect;  capsule  elongate,  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  chartaceous;  seeds  5  mm,  reniform. 

In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  this  species  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
doubt.  Heller  and  others  thought  that  the  white  native  Hibiscus  was  without 
a  name,  as  Gray  in  his  description  of  U.  Arnottianus  says:  flowers  red    •     *     •. 
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HIBIStnre  EOEIO  Hbd. 
Koklo  or  Poaloalo. 

Bed   native   Hibiscus,   somewhat   reduced. 
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Malvaceae. 

This  also  accounts  for  the  publication  of  a  Hibiscus  Pattriei  by  Leveille,  coming 
from  the  mountains  behind  Honolulu,  where  the  tree  is  quite  common.  In  order 
to  straighten  matters  out  the  writer  sent  specimens  to  the  Graj'  Herbarium  to  be 
compared  with  Asa  Gray's  type.  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson  kindly  replied  as  follows: 
"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  white  flowered  species  (no.  8831)  from  Oahu 
is  precisely  the  real  //.  Aniotliauus  CJray. 

"The  red  flowered  species  (a  photograph  was  sent)  as  far  as  can  be  made  out 
from  the  photograph  corresponds  very  well  with  authentic  material  of  H.  Eokio 
Hbd. ;  the  chief  difference  being  the  larger  petioles."  This,  however,  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  grown  in  cultivation ;  it  came  from  the  garden 
of  lilr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder.  This  now  settles  the  controversy  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  native  flowering  trees  which  the  Islands  possess.  Along 
streambeds  in  the  mountains  of  Kooiau,  Oahu,  it  is  usually  a  tree  30  feet  tail 
and  when  in  flower  makes  a  beautiful  display.  It  is  also  cultivated  by  residents 
of  Honolulu.  On  the  other  islands  it  is  not  uncommon,  but  varies  to  some 
extent.  A  pure  white  flowered  one  occurs  on  the  beach  of  Wailau  Valley,  on 
Molokai. 

Hibiscus  Waimeae   Heller. 
Kokia  keokeo. 
{Plate  115.) 

BIBISCmS  WAIMEAE  Heller  is  Minnes.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1897)  851,  pi.  53.— HlblKU 
AmotUanoa  Gray  forma  Mrs.  Sinclair  Indig.  Flow.  Haw.  lal.  (1SS5)  pi.  8. 
Leaves  guborbicular  about  5  kto  or  more  in  diameter,  pale  green,  crenate,  pubescent 
on  both  Bides,  velvety  to  the  touch;  petioles  half  the  lengtli  of  the  leaves;  stipules  small; 
flowers  axillary  near  the  ends  of  the  brant^hes,  large  white  or  tinged  with  pink,  on 
pubescent  jiediceU;  calyx  broadly  tubular,  pubescent  outside,  woolly  within,  petals  10  to  IS 
em  long,  18  to  25  mm  wide,  prominently  veined,  pubescent  on  the  outside;  staminal  column 
rather  stout,  long  exserted,  red,  otherwise  as  in  H.  Arnnllianus  Gray. 

This  rather  distinct  plant  occurs  as  a  tree  20  to  30  feet  in  height  on  the 
leeward  side  of  Kauai  below  the  forests  of  Kaholuamano  at  the  bottom  of  vertical 
cliffs,  in  dry  situations,  and  in  gulches  on  open  grass  lands  below  Halemanu, 
Kauai,  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet  up  to  3000  feet,  in  company  with  Dracaena 
aurea,  Osmanthus  sandwtcensis  and  others.  It  is  also  cultivated  now  in  Ho- 
nolulu. 

Hibiscus  Kokio  Hbd. 

Kokia  ula  or  Pualoalo. 

(Plate  116.) 


1  KOKIO  Hbd.  ms8.  in  Flora   (1873)   174;— Hbd.  Flora  Haw.  lal.   (1883)   48;— 
Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VT.   (1890)   121.— H.  Amottisniu  A.  Gray  forma 
Mrs.  Sinclair  Ind.  Fl.  Haw,  lal,  (1885)  pi  9. 
Leaves   ovate  or   elliptical-oblong,   rather   acuminate,   ainnately   crenate,   scarcely   pal- 
mate-nerved, chartaceous,  glabrous,  on  petioles  of  S  to  18  mm  or  more;   flowers  axillary, 
solitary;  pedicels  18  to  30  mm,  pubescent,  articulate  in  the  upper  third;  involucral  bracts 
6  to  7,  linear,  8  to  12  tnm  long;  calyx  tubular  or  aubcampannlate,  8  to  30  mm,  cleft  to  the 
middle   into   6   acute   lobes,  glabrate;    petals   5   to   6.5   cm,   entire,   red;    staminal   column 
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PLATK  117. 


HIBISOAIIELPHUS  alFFAEDIANTTa  Ro:^k. 
Han  Kn&Mwl. 

Showing  flowering  branch   and  mature  fruita  in  lower  left  hand  corner,  reilueed. 
Showing  flowering  and  fruiting  hranch;  one-half  natural  size. 
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Malvaceae. 

sborter,  reit,  the  abort  filemecta  crowded  near  the  five-toothed  apes;  style  bniDebea  8  to  10 
mm,  spreadiiig  horizoatally,  ciliate;  capsule  glabrous,  IS  mm;  aeeds  5  mm,  reniform 
covered  with  a  coarse  brownish  pubescence. 

This  Species  is  somewhat  rare,  at  least  oot  so  eonimon  as  the  white  native  Hi- 
biscus, The  writer  mot  with  two  varieties  on  Alolokai —  one  at  Mapiilehii,  where 
it  is  a  shrub  at  about  1000  feet  elevation;  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  Wailau 
Vallej',  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  On  Kauai  only,  it  is  apparently 
a  tree.  Mr.  Lydgate  informed  the  writer  that  he  saw  a  tree  about  40  feet  in 
height  back  of  Lihue,  along  the  pole-line.  As  the  writer  did  not  see  specimens, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  11.  Kokio  or  Forbes'  II.  KaliUH,  a  tree  27  feet  hi^h, 
which,  however,  seems  not  to  differ  very  much  from  the  former,  according  to 
Forbes,  only  in  the  pubescent  calyx  and  in  other  minor  points,  one  of  which, 
according  to  his  figure,  seems  to  be  the  bluntly  acute  or  somewhat  obtuse  apieea 
of  the  leaves.  His  specimen  came  from  near  the  Wahiawa  swamp,  Kauai.  H. 
Kahilii  Forbes  Oee.  Pap.  B.  P.  B,  Mus.  V.  (1912)  4,  with  plate. 

HIBISCADELPHUS  Rock. 

Bracteoles  5  to  7,  very  narrow  linear  or  dentate,  free.  Calj-jc  deeply  and  unevenly 
2  to  3  cleft.  Stamina!  column  antheriferous  below  the  5  deutate  apei  0\ar\  5  celled, 
with  1  to  3  ovules  in  eaeh  cell;  style  branches  5,  suberecl  witi  capitate  flesh  colored  stig 
mas.  Capsule  woody  or  coriaceous,  5  valved;  endocarp  chartaceous  detichcd  Seeds 
reniform,  covered  with  a  dirty  white  to  men  turn. — Medium  sized  trees  with  a  stellate 
tomentum.  Leaves  cordate,  unevenly  3  to  5  poiutol  or  rounied  and  entire  Flowers 
single  or  several  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  tolor  of  petals 
niaKentn,  j-ellowish  and  green.      Calyx  deciduous  before  maturation  of  the  fruit 

The  genus  Ilibiscadelphiis  established  by  the  writer  consists  of  3  species  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  dry  sections  of  Hawaii  and  Maui.  Of  two  of  the  species 
only  an  individual  tree  is  in  existence,  while  of  the  third  several  can  still  be 
found  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hualalai,  in  the  forest  of  Waihau,  in  North  Kona, 
Hawaii. 

The  genus,  of  which  Uibiscadelphus  &iffardianus  is  the  type,  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Hibiscus,  from  which  it  differs  mainly  in  the  deciduous  calyx,  and  quite 
different  flowers. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES, 
Flowers  5  to  6  em  long. 

Tnvolucral  bracts  2  cm,  filiform,  free H.  OUFardlaniu 

Involucral  bracts  Itnear-spathulate,  one  nerved H.  Wlldeilauns 

Flowers  2.T>  to  3  cm  long. 

Involucral  bracts  dentiform,  1   mm H.  HnalalaiOUls 

Hibiscadelphus  Giffardianus  Rock. 
Hau  kuahiwi. 
(Plate  117.) 

HIBISOAD&LFHUS  GIFFABOIANUS  Bock  in  Bull,  Hawaii  Bd.  of  Agric.  and  Forestry  L 

<1D1])  10.  pi.  4. 
A  medium  sized  tree;  bark  smooth,  fibrous,  whitish;  branches  terete,  glabrous,  covered 
with  leaf  xcars;  leaves  on  long  petioles  orbicular  in  outline  cordate,  bluntly  acute  at  the 
apex,  12-15  cm    each  way,  unevenly  lobed  or  pointed,  chartaceous,  covered  on  both  sides 
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HIBIS0ADELPHV8  H17AI.AI.AIENSI8  Hoek. 

Hau  EtuMwL 

Showing  flowering  and  fruiting  brRDi^h;  lese  tban  onebulf  natural  size. 
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with  a  stellate  tanientum,  palmately  T-oerved,  with  hispid  glands 
and  veins  od  both  sides;  stipules  small  triangular  caducous;  fioner 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  ends  of  the  branches;  bracteoles  5  t 
long,  free,  filiform;  calyx  saccate,  deeply  and  unevenly  3  to  3  cleft,  lobes  acuminate,  many- 
oerved,  j'ellowish  green  outside,  with  stellate  hairs,  glabrous  inside;  corolla  convolute, 
curved,  only  the  very  apex  slightly  opening,  on  account  of  the  almost  cooipletely  con- 
torted aeBtivation;  on  pedicels  of  2  to  3  cm,  petals  5  to  6  cm  long  acute  at  the  apex, 
oblong  very  uneven-Bided,  deep  magenta  inside,  grayish-green  outside  with  a  stellate 
hispid  tontentum  on  the  exposed  parts,  especially  oa  the  prominent  nerves;  staminal 
column  1/3  longer  than  the  petals,  with  numerous  long  filaments  on  nearly  half  its  length, 
hispid  at  its  base;  style  branches  sub-erect  5  mm,  hispid;  stigmas  flesh-colored;  capsule 
coriaceous  to  woody  oblong  tapering  toward  the  apex  4  to  5  cm  x  2  to  2,5  cm,  broadest 
at  the  base,  rugose,  yellowish-green,  covered  with  stellate  hairs;  the  calyx  and  bracteoles 
ileciduoiis  before  maturation  of  fruit;  endocarp  ehartaceovis  shining  glabrous,  loose;  seeds 
large  T  to  10  mm,  reniform,  covered  with  dirty  wbitish-gray  wool. 

The  Hau  Kuahiwi  is  a  remarkable  tree.  At  first  appearance  one  would  think 
it  to  be  the  common  TIau  {Hibiscvs  tiliaceus),  but  at  closer  Inspection  one  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  most  peculiar  shape  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep 
magenta,  and  the  large  yellowish  tuberculate  capsules.  It  is  a  rather  low  tree, 
with  not  erect  but  rather  inclining  trunk  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  a  many- 
branching  round  crown.  The  genus  "Hibiscadelphus,"  meaning  "brother  of 
Hibiscus,"  was  described  by  the  author  and  the  species  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Giffard  of  Honolulu,  in  whose  company  the  writer  collected  his  first 
specimens. 

It  differs  from  the  genus  Hibiscus  in  its  very  peculiar  fiowers  and  mainly  in 
the  calyx,  which  is  not  persistent  with  the  capsules,  but  drops  together  with 
the  bracts  as  soon  as  the  capsules  are  formed. 

Unfortunately  the  tree,  of  which  a  specimen  is  figured  in  this  book,  is  the  only 
one  in  existence.  It  is  unique  among  all  Hawaiian  plants,  and  the  author  is 
sorry  to  relate  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  protect  it.  Like  many  other  Ha- 
waiian trees,  it  will  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  cattle,  which  inhabit  a  great  many 
of  our  native  forests. 

This  single  tree  is  found  on  a  small  Kipuka  of  56  acres  called  Puaulu,  on  the 
land  of  Keauhou,  near  Kilauea  Volcano,  at  an  elevation  of  4200  feet,  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii.  It  is  surroimded  by  a  great  many  rare  trees,  which  will  share 
its  fate  sooner  or  later.  Among  them  are  beautiful  trees  of  Sapindus  saponaria, 
Peiea,  Xanthoxylum,  Urera,  Straussia,  Ochrosia,  etc. 

The  genus  consists  of  three  species — the  above  described  one  on  Hawaii,  one 
on  Maui  with  only  a  single  tree  left,  and  the  third  on  Hualalai,  Hawaii.  The 
wood  is  white,  not  so  soft  as  in  the  Hau,  while  the  bark  is  whitish  and  fibrous. 

Hibiscadelphus  Wilderianus  Rock. 
Hau  kuahiwi. 

mStBOADta^PSUB  WILDEBUmrS  Rock  in  Bull.  Haw  Bd.  of  Agrie.  &.  For.  I.  (1911) 

12.  pi.  S. 

A   tree  5  m,  trunk  erect;   leaves  orbicular  in  outline  trilobed  wavy,   cordate  with   a 

broad  sinus  at  the  base,  with  subacute  or  blunt  apex,  on  petioles  of  T  to  10  cm,  palmately 

S  to  7  served,  puberulous  above,  with  minute  stellate  hair  underneath;  nerves  prominent, 
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BtBISOABELPHUB  HUALALAIENSIS  Kock. 

Han  Kuatalwl  tree. 

Orowiog  inWaihou  forest  B]ope  of  Mt.  Hualalai,  North  Kona,  Hawaii;  elevation  3000  feet 
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Malvaceae, 

bispid;  the  subulate  stipules  small  and  puberulous;  flowers  solitary  od  pedicels  of  1.5  to  4 
cm,  bracteolcB  linear,  spathulate,  free,  2  cm  loug  one-nervod;  calyx  saccate  unevenljr 
tri-lobed,  the  lobes  triangular  acute;  hirsute  outside,  puberulous  inside,  2.5  cm  long, 
flon-ers  nearly  the  same  size  as  in  H.  GIffartliaiiuit,  petals  greenish  yellow  outside,  yellowish 
Inside,  many  and  atrougl}'  ribbed,  the  nerves  branching  at  the  apei,  densely  hirsute  eS' 
pecially  on  the  very  promineut  nerves,  4  to  5  cm  long,  contorted,  witU  oiunt  or  acute  apex; 
Etaminal  column  long  exserted,  antberiferous  to  the  Ave  lobed  apex,  the  lobes  acun..nate, 
less  than  2  mm;  stamens  nuiiierous,  filaments  6  mm  long,  anthers  dark  red;  style  branches 
erect,  3  ram;  capsule  ovoid  3.5  cm  x  4  cm  greenish-black,  woody,  tubereulate,  stellatB- 
liispid,  seeds  same  as  in  the  previous  species. 

Of  this  interesting  tree  only  one  is  in  existence  and  when  last  visited  (1912) 
by  Mr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  who  also  collected  the  hrst  open  flowers  from  which  the 
description  is  drawn,  the  tree  was  found  to  be  in  a  dying  condition;  the  branches 
were  completely  covered  with  a  species  of  Usnea,  probably  australis.  The  tree 
occurs  on  the  ancient  lava  fields  of  Auahi,,on  the  land  of  Kahikinui,  southern 
slope  of  Mt.  Ualeakala,  on  the  lee  side,  where  rain  is  verj'  infrequent.  Mr, 
Wilder  visited  the  tree  twice,  and  only  on  the  last  trip  was  enabled  to  find  one 
open  flower  and  a  few  more  or  less  developed  buds.  Seeds  of  this  species  were 
planted  by  Mr.  Wilder,  who  succeeded  in  raising  one  single  plant.  As  the  tree 
is  situated  on  a  cattle  ranch,  it  will  be  only  a  very  short  time  until  it  will  have 
disappeared  from  its  natural  habitat.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  writer  in 
November,  1910.  The  type  is  8G63  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
ture  and  Porestrj',  now  in  the  safe-keeping  of  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Hibiscadelphus  Hualalaiensis  Rock. 

Hau  kuahiifi. 

(Plates  118,  119.) 

SZBISOASELFHUS  HnALAUklENSIS  Eock  in  Bull.  Hawaii  Bd.  Agric.  &  For.  I.  (iQU) 
14.  pi.  6. 
Tree  5  to  T  m  high,  with  an  erect  trunk  0.3  m  in  diameter,  bark  white,  branches 
terete,  with  young  leaves  densely  hirsute,  leaves  somewhat  reniform,  or  bluntly  and 
shallow  tritobed,  on  long  petioles  <ll)  to  1<)  cm)  with  scattered  stellate  hair  above,  to- 
meutose  underneath,  the  main  nerves  branching  several  times;  flowers  usually  single  on 
tomentOHC  pedicels  of  !.■'>  to  2  cm;  bracteoles  minute  dentiform  about  1  mm,  calyx  irregu- 
larly 3  to  6  lobcd,  the  lobes  acuminate  of  unequal  size,  some  only  2  mm,  others  15  mm, 
flowers  half  the  nize  as  in  the  two  other  species,  2.!i  to  3  cm  curved,  petals  green,  some- 
what reddish  inside,  contorted,  many  ribbed  hirsute  near  the  bluntly  acuminate  lobes 
ami  on  the  nerves,  silky  at  the  base,  the  margins  even  ciliate;  corolla  only  slightly  open- 
ing, apex  of  the  petals  recurved;  staminal  column  exserted  one-third  its  length,  bearing 
numerous  filaments,  with  semi  circularly  curved  antliers;  style  branches  erect,  ciliate,  with 
clavate  hirsute  stigmas;  ovary  conical  densely  silkj-  tomentose  five  celled,  with  3  ovate 
ovules  in  each  cell  of  which  the  upper  is  ascending  the  lower  horizontal;  capsule  small 
.ovate,  2  cm  long,  1.^  cm  wide  covered  with  yellowish  stellate  hair;  seeds  reniform,  covered 
with  s  yellowish  white  wool. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  and  distinct  species  was  found  by  the  writer  in 
the  year  1909  on  the  lava  fields  of  Mt.  Ilnalalai,  in  North  Eona,  Hawaii,  and  in 
the  forest  of  Waihon  of  the  same  district,  where  about  a  dozen  trees  are  still  in 
existence.  The  writer  revisited  the  atwve  locality  in  March,  1912,  and  found 
the  trees  in  flower,  while  on  his  previous  visit.  June  18,  1909,  only  a  few  worm- 
■eaten  capsules  could  be  found.     The  trees  are  badly  attacked  by  several  species 
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of  moths  which  feed  on  the  leaves  and  also  mature  capsules.  Mr.  Gerrit  "Wilder, 
however,  succeeded  in  growing  a  few  plants  from  healthy  seeds  collected  by  the 
writer, 

THESPESIA  Corr. 

lavolncral  bTacta  3  to  S,  bihbU.  Calyx  not  punctate,  usually  cup-shaped  and  trun- 
cate. &'taminal  column  anthenferouB  below  tbe  toothed  apex.  Ovary  5-ee11ed,  with  few 
aecending;  ovules  in  each  cell;  style  club-shaped,  o-grooved.  Capsule  woody  or  coriaceous, 
almost  baccate,  dehiscent  or  almost  indehiBcent.  Seeds  woolly;  cotyledons  black-punc- 
tate.— Treex  with  entire  leaves.      Flowers  large,  single  in  the  Bills  of  the  leaves. 

Thia  genus  possesses  only  a  few  species  in  tropical  Asia  and  Polyoesia.  T. 
populiiea  (L.)  Corr.,  the  Hawaiian  Milo,  is  a  cosmopolitan  beach-tree,  oeeurriDg 
in  tropical  Africa,  Asia  and  Polynesia;  in  Hawaii  it  is  not  as  common  now  as 
in  the  early  days. 

Thespesia  populnea  (L).  Corr. 
Milo. 

THESPESIA  POPUUfEA  (L.)  Corr.  in  Add,  Mus.  Par.  IX.  <1S0T)  290,  t.  S.  fig.  2;— 
DC.  Prodr.  I.  (1824)  457;-H.  et  A.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)  60;— Endl.  PI,  Suds 
(183a)  182.  no.  1506;— Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  (I8.'i4)  179;— Seem,  Fl.  Vit.  (1863) 
18;— Mann  in  Proc.  Ess.  Inst.  V.  (1867)  140;— Mrs.  Sincl.  Indig.  Flow.  Haw.  Isl. 
(1885)  pi.  10;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1«88)  49;— Del  Cast.  III.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pae. 
VI.  (1K90)  119;— Brigham  Kb  Hana  Kapa,  Mem.  B.  P.  B.  Mug..  III.  (1011)  135.— 
HiMacna  popnlneni  Linn.  Spec.  pi.  ed.  I.  (1753)  6S4. — H.  bacdfenu  Foret.  Prodr. 
(1786)  no.  260. 

Leaves  roundish,  cordate,  acuminnte  entire,  10  to  12.5  cm  in  diameter,  glabrous; 
peduncles  as  long  as  the  petioles;  involucral  bracts  lanceolate  equalling  the  calyx,  soon 
deciduous;  calyx  truncate  12  mm;  petals  obovate-oblong  S  em,  yellow;  capsule  globose,  24 
to  30  mm  in  diameter,  almost  woody,  very  tardily  deliiscent;  seed  8  mm,  villous  at  tb« 
base  and  angles. 

The  MUo,  like  the  Hau,  is  a  tree  not  uncommonly  found  along  the  sandy 
beaches  on  all  the  islands.  Its  habit  of  growth  is,  however,  different,  as  it 
develops  a  straight  trunk  of  often  2  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  with  a  thick  ccr- 
nigated  bark. 

It  is  a  favorite  shade  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  over  40  feet,  and  is  often 
planted.  The  name  Milo  occurs  also  in  Tonga,  Samoa,  and  Tahiti  for  the  same 
tree,  while  it  is  called  Miro  in  Rarotonga  and  Mido  in  Viti. 

Hillebrand  in  his  Flora  p.  50  remarks  that  the  tree  was  regarded  sacred  in 
Tahiti  and  used  to  be  planted  in  Jlorais  or  temples  and  its  leaves  were  employed 
in  religious  ceremonies.  That  the  tree  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Ilawaiians 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  surrounded  the  house  of  King  Kame- 
hameha  I.  at  Waikiki. 

The  wood  of  the  Milo  is  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  rich  brown  color  and 
capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish.  It  is  made  into  pot  calabashes  by  the  natives, 
and  is  highly  prized,  though  not  so  much  as  those  of  the  leas  common  Kon 
{Cordia  subcordata). 
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KOKIA  Lewtoti. 

Tree  4  to  H  ni  high,  woody  throughout.  Flowers  single  in  the  a«lB  of  the  upper- 
most leaves;  iiFiiunrle  benrinK  below  the  middle  a  broftdly  sessile,  obliquelv  flasping  eadu- 
cous,  ovate  bract.  Braeteolea  3,  persistent,  accrescent,  ovate,  entire,  sinuate  or  slightl}'^ 
lobed,  narrowed  at  the  base,  not  in  the  least  auriculate.  coriaceous,  glabrous,  strongly 
reticulated.  7  to  13  nerved.  Calyx  nrceolate,  thin  ecarious,  puactate  with  black  warts; 
lobes  5,  shallow,  rounded,  the  searious  almost  h3-aline  margins  overlapping  and  completely 
enclosing  the  bud.  Calyx  tube  often  with  median  transverse  vein,  the  upper  halt  of  the- 
calyx  usually  soon  breaking  off  at  this  point,  giving  the  appearance  of  being  truncate. 
At  the  base  of  the  calyx  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  petal?  there  is  a  ring  of  stiff" 
brownish  Lairs.  Floral  nectary  naked,  extra  floral  nectaries  not  evident.  Corolla  two  to 
three  times  the  length  of  tbe  bracteoles,  red.  Ovary  S-celled.  with  one  ascending  ovum 
in  each  cell.  Capsule  ovoid,  ligneous,  opening  tardily.  Seeds  ovoid,  sharply  angled' 
on  the  ventral  side,  rounded  on  the  dorsal,  covered  with  short  brick-red  tomentum^ 
Cotyledons  punctuate  with  black  dots.      Bark  containing  a  reddish  brown  sap. 

This  genus  established  by  Lewton  consists  of  two  species  and  one  variety.  The- 
type  is  Kokia  Rockii  Lewton,  no.  691082  in  the  II.  S.  National  Herbarium.  The 
co-type  is  in  the  Herbarium,  Collese  of  Hawaii,  no.  3549. 

The  writer  sent  specimens  of  this  plant  to  Jlr.  Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer 
in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  his. 
re<]uest,  as  there  were  no  specimens  of  this  plant  in  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Herbarium, 
Mr.  Fairchild 's  attention  having  been  called  to  this  interesting  plant  in  the- 
writer's  report  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
1910.  The  plants  were  sent  under  the  name  Gossypium  drynarioides  Seem.,  with. 
the  remark  that  it  is  at  least  a  new  variety  of  the  plant  by  the  above  name,  whieli, 
is  found  on  ?iIolokai,  while  the  writer's  material  came  from  a  new  locality: 
slopes  of  Jit.  Hualalai,  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  Kona,  Hawaii.  The  specimens,, 
with  additional  notes  on  the  living  trees,  were  furnished  5Ir.  Lewton,  who  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  plant  under  a  new  genus.  Specimens  of  the- 
original  Gossypium  drynarioides  Seem,  from  Molokai  were  also  sent.  Hille- 
brand  found  one  tree  on  Oahn,  with  lanceolate  bracts,  which  he  called  variety 
/3.  Mr.  Lewton  named  this  variety  Kokia  lanceolata  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
scraps  of  lanceolate  bracts  in  the  Gray  Herbarium.  The  writer  does  not  think 
it  justifiable  to  create  a  new  species  on  such  incomplete  material  and  more  or- 
less  on  the  strength  that  it  grew  on  another  island.  The  writer  knows  the  Ha- 
waiian flora  thoroughly,  and  is  well  ae<iuainted  with  tremendous  variations  found 
in  all  Hawaiian  plants,  and  therefore  prefers  to  retain  the  varietal  rank  rather' 
than  specific.  The  plant  in  question  ha.s,  however,  become  extinct.  The  fact, 
that  Lewton 's  third  species  grows  on  another  island  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
a  species.  Besides,  Makapuu  Point,  on  Oahn,  where  Hbd's  var.  fi  grew,  is; 
exactly  opposite  the  point  on  Jlolokai  where  Kokia  drynarioides  grows,  and  isi 
only  about  25  miles  distant. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES, 
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EOEIA  BOOKU  Lewton. 
Koklo. 

Flowering  branrh,  flowers  bright  red  of  silky  texture.      About  one-third  natural  8 
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Malvaceae. 

Kokia  Rockii  Lewton. 

Kokio. 

(Plates  120,  121.) 

KOKIA  EOOKII  Lewt.  in  SmithHon.  Miac.  Coll.  LX.  5.  (1912)  3,  pi.  1,  2,  3,  4;— Bock  in 
Beport.  Haw.  Bd.  Agric.  &  For.  (1912)  pi.  19-20;— OoBsyplnm  drynarloldM  Roek 
in  Eep.  Haw.  Bd.  Agr.  &  For.  (1910)  71.  pi.  13. 

Bracts  broadly  obovate  SJ>  cm  long  6.5  to  8  em  broad,  with  three  to  five  blunt  and 
shallow  lobes,  very  strongly  reticulated  and  veined  below.  Leaves  glabrous  below  except 
for  a  dense  patch  of  rusty  hairs  2  to  2.5  cm  ia  diameter  at  point  of  attachment  of  the 
lietiole,  the  pulvinus  of  which  is  also  hairy;  staminal  tube  9  to  10  cm  long  curved;  seels 
2  cm  long  by  1  cm  wide;  lint  3  mm  long. 

The  Kokio  or  native  red  cotton  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Kokio  ula  or  Pua- 
loalo,  red  native  Hibiscus)  is  an  exceedingly  rare  tree  of  12  to  13  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  up  to  one  foot  in  diameter  and  vested  in  a  thin  prayish-brown 
bark,  which  is  covered  with  lentieels.  The  trunks  of  the  Hawaii  plants  are 
straight  and  not  gnarled.  It  is  sparingly  branching  and  woody  in  its  last  rami- 
fication. The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  young  Kukui  tree,  though  they  have  the 
color  of  a  maple  leaf  with  the  autumn  tints  from  reddish-yellow  to  green. 

The  tree  is  of  striking  beauty  when  in  flower  and  is  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  writer  observed  a  young  tree  in  Kona,  Hawaii,  which  was  literally  loaded 
with  the  bright  red  blossoms  which  excel  in  beauty  many  a  Hibiscus  flower.  On 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  the  writer  discovered  several  trees  of  this  species,  some  of 
which  were  in  excellent  condition.  It  inhabits  the  dry  region  of  North  Kona 
and  is  scattered  all  along  the  Government  Bead  between  Huehue  and  Puuwaa- 
waa,  elevation  2000  feet.  There  it  is  associated  with  the  Lama  {Maba  sand- 
wicensis),  Kauila  (CoUibrina  oppositifolia) ,  HaUtpepe  {Dracaena  aurea),  etc. 

The  bark,  whieb  contains  a  rich  reddish-brown  juice,  is  used  by  the  natives, 
who  dye  their  fish  nets  with  it.  They  strip  the  tree  for  several  feet  of  its  bark, 
which  is  macerated,  and  the  juiee  thus  obtained  is  used  as  a  dye.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 

This  particular  Kokio  is  endemic  and  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  where 
it  is  still  in  its  prime  and,  if  properly  protected  from  cattle  and  man,  should  not 
become  extinct. 

The  writer  is  glad  to  relate  that  the  owners  as  well  as  the  lessee  of  the  land  on 
which  these  few  trees  are  growing,  have  already  fenced  these  trees,  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  cattle.  A  regulation  has  also  been  posted  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  stripping  the  trees  of  their  bark,  and  thus  the  writer 
hopes  that  this  interesting  species  may  live  many  more  years.  Abundant  seed 
has  been  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  quantity  of  seed  has  also  been  distributed  here  in  Hono- 
lulu, and  people  interested  in  showy  flowers  have  been  urged  to  plant  them 
Quite  a  number  are  now  growing  in  Honolulu. 
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PLATE  121. 


EOEIA  BOOKn  Lewton. 

Kokio  tree. 

Growing  an  the  lava  flowa  of  Puuanaliiilu,  Koaa,  Hawaii;  elevation  2500  feet. 
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Malvaceae-Theaceae. 

Kokia  drynaricHdes  (Seem.)   Lewt, 

Kokio. 

KOKIA  DBTTfAKIOIDES  (Seem.)  Lewt.  in  SmithaoD.  Misc.  Coll.  LX,  S.  (19J2)  3.  pi.  5.— 

OoMyplnm  drynarloldMSeein.  Fl.  Vit.  (3865)  22;— K,  Mann  in  Proe.  Am,  Acad.VII. 

(1867)  15T;  et  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  Proc.  Ess.  Inst.  V.   (1867)   141;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  1b1. 

(1888)  51;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  120.— HiWacuB  drynwloldM 

KuDtze  Hev.  Gen.  PI.  I.  (1891)  08. 
Leaves  on  long  petioles,  membraneous,  glsbrouB,  but  with  a  few  browniab  hairs  at 
the  baae  of  the  veins,  cordate  7  to  5  lobed,  the  deltoid  lobea  about  3.5  em  deep,  the  basal 
einuB  quite  open;  flowers  single  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  on  stout  peduncles 
of  2.5  to  5  cm,  which  bear  at  the  middle  a  broadly  aeaaile  and  obliquely  clasping  cadueous 
bract  of  8  to  10  mm  in  length;  in.vohicraI  bracts  broadly  ovate  to  sub-cordate,  obtuse, 
entire,  T  to  13-neTved,  2.5  to  3  cm  long,  and  2.5  cm  or  more  broad,  glabrous,  eoriaceoua; 
calyx  urceolate,  truncate,  thin  scarious;  petals  red,  o bo v ate- oblong,  entire,  7.5  to  10  em 
long,  silky  outside;  staminal  column  of  same  length,  truncate  or  obsoletely  £  to  3-toothed 
at  the  apex,  antheriferous  in  the  upper  third  with  short  filaments;  style  shortly  axserted, 
elavate,  .'i-grooved;  ovary  5-celled,  eaeh  cell  with  one  ascending  ovule;  capsule  ovoid 
2.0  cm,  thick  woody,  opening  tardily  near  the  apex;  seeds  obovoid,  covered  with  a  short 
reddish-brown  tomeutum. 

Of  this  exceedinfcly  interesting  speeies  there  has  been  only  one  tree  in  existence 
up  to  a  few  months  ago.  This  same  tree  which  was  declared  dead,  showed  still 
some  signs  of  life  and  produced  a  few  capsules  with  mature  seeds;  but  this  is 
evidently  the  last,  only  a  small  branehlet  having  produced  a  few  leaves.  Seeds 
of  this  tree  have  been  planted  by  the  manager  of  the  2tIolokai  Ranch  Co,  and  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  Wilder,  who  secured  the  last  ones  to  be  had-  A  few  have  been  sent 
to  Washington  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Introduction.  Thus  it  is  hoped  still  to 
perpetuate  this  most  interesting  plant.  Several  trees  occurred  on  the  west  end 
of  Moloaki,  at  Mahana,  all  having  now  died,  owing  to  ravages  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats,  which  eat  off  the  bark  and  leaves.  On  Oahu,  at  the  eastern  end,  on 
the  hills  of  Makapuu  and  Koko  Head,  grew  a  variety  of  this  species  with  lanceo- 
late involucral  bracts,  which  has  long  been  extinct.  It  was  described  by  Lewton 
as  a  new  species,  though  really  only  of  varietal  rank. 

It  should  be  called  Kokia  drynarioides  var.  lanceolata.  The  reasons  for  this 
change  are  explained  in  the  generic  discussion, 

THEACEAE. 

The  family  Theaceae,  with  its  16  genera  and  about  174  species,  is  rather  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world.  A  few  appear  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  America  and  Asia.  The  genus 
Eurya  is  the  only  representative  of  this  family  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  it 
has  one  endemic  species.  To  this  family  belongs  Thra  sinensis  L.,  the  Tea  of 
commerce,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  interior  of  the  south  Chinese  island  Hai- 
nan, and  Upper  Assam  in  Bengal,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  as  an  agricul- 
tural plant  into  China  and  Japan  about  810  A.  D. 
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Theaceae, 
EURYA  Thunb. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers  single  or  exceptionally  in 
very  short  racemes,  which  are  axillary. 

Subgenus  TEBNSTBOEMIOFSI8  Urb. 

Flowers  dioecious,  Eoralla  fleshy.  Male  flowers,  with  10  to  15  stamens  in  one  row, 
tbe  nnthers  twice  as  long  aa  the  filaments,  linear  lanceolate,  Bi>1it  down  to  the  base.  Ovary 
3-celled,  in  each  cell  15  ovules,  of  which  the  most  are  pendulous  white  the  upper  are 
nearly  horizontal.  Styles  3,  with  ovate  lanceolate  stigmas.  Fruit  a  berry  with  12  seeds 
in  each  cell.  Cotyledons  shorter  than  the  radicle  of  tbe  embryo. — Leaves  Bpiral.  To 
this  subgenus  belongs  the  Hawaiian  species   t,Kuryn  Mndwiri-nnln  Gray)   only. 

The  genus  to  which  the  Hawaiian  species  belongs  consists  of  about  36  species 
and  several  subspecies  which  are  distributed  over  Mexico,  South  America  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Eurya  sandwicensis  A.  Gray. 

Anini  or  Wanitii. 

EUBTA  HAKDWIOENSIS  A.  Gray.  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  (18.14)  209;— H.  Mann.  Proe. 
Am.  Acad.  VII  (1867)  156,  et  PI.  Haw.  IsL  (1867)  134;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1873) 
108;-Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  41;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pae.  VI.  (1S90) 
117;— Szyszyl.  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfani.  III.  6.  (1895)  189,  et  Engl,  in  Nachtr. 
(1S9T)  247;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  8.36.- TeruBtroemiopelg  uudwlcensls 
Urban  in  Ber,  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  SIV.   (1896)  49. 

A  small  tree  5  to  6  tn  in  height,  or  at  higher  altitudes  a  shrub  2  to  3  m,  the  nltimate 
brancblets  pubescent;  leaves  obovate  oblong,  obovato  or  ova],  obtuse,  or  bluntly  acuminate 
at  the  apeit,  cordate  at  tbe  base,  closely  serrate,  thick  coriaceous,  or  subchartaceous, 
somewhat  shining  above,  5  to  7.5  cm  long,  25  to  30  mm  wide,  on  short  petioles  of  2  to  3 
mm;  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils,  subsessile  or  on  pedicels  of  6  mm;  sepals  dark  purplish, 
coriaceous,  suborbicular,  persistent;  petals  deciduous  in  the  fertile  flowers,  somewhat 
fleshy,  ovate  or  obovate,  about  8  mm,  yellowish;  stamens  free,  very  short;  anthers  mucro' 
nate;  styles  2  to  3,  distinct;  berry  dryish,  globose,  black,  about  10  mm  in  diameter, 
tuberculate,  crowned  by  the  styles;  seeds  12  in  each  cell,  globular-reniform,  with  a  thin 
testa;  albumen  scanty;  cotyledons  thick  and  broad;  radicle  somewhat  longer. 

Ilillebrand  in  his  Flora  of  the  IlawHiian  Islands  describes  a  variety  j8,  with 
larger  leaves,  rounded  or  acute  at  the  base,  from  Kealia,  Kauai. 

Wawra  in  Flora  (1873),  page  168,  describes  this  particular  form  as  Eurya 
sandwicensis  Gray,  fm.  grandifoUa  Wawra,  arbuscula  foliis  tenerioribus,  sparsis, 
4  poll,  loiigis,  li/j  poll,  latis,  bast  roltiiidatis  vel  aciitis,  minutissime  sernilatis; 
peduncnlig  4  Un.  longis.    Kauai  um  Kealia,  etc.  2025. 

The  variety  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  The  species  occurs  on  all  the  islands 
of  the  group,  especially  in  the  middle  forest  zone  up  to  5000  feet  and  even 
higher.  It  is  a  small,  rather  glabrous  tree,  but  more  often  a  shnib.  It  is 
known  to  the  old  natives  asiraHiiu'.  or  Axini.  On  the  summit  of  Waialeale, 
Kauai,  the  writer  met  with  this  species  as  a  stiff  shrub,  with  very  large  fruits, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  middle  forest  zone,  where  the  berries  do  not 
become  larger  than  6  mm. 

The  Wanini  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  outaide  of  which  it  has  not 
been  found. 
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GUTTirERAE: 

The  family  Guttiferae  reaches  its  highest  development  between  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  only  the  genua  Hypericum  is  found  also  outside  the 
tropics.  To  this  family  belong  the  Mammei  apple,  the  Mangosteen,  and  other 
edible  fruits.  The  genus  Calophyllum  is  here  represented  by  only  one  cosmo- 
politan species. 

CALOPHYLLUM  L. 

Flowers  polygBDious;  sepala  and  petals  not  always  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
together  4  to  12,  in  2  to  3  rows,  imbricate;  stamens  many,  free  or  liarilly  united  at  the 
base,  Sliform,  with  ovnte  or  elongate  antfaers,  long  style  and  peltate  atigma.  Fruit  a 
drupe  with  thin  Bareocarp,  with  (^ruataceous  stone  and  globose  or  ovoid  seed.  Trees  mth 
shiny  eoriateous  leaves,  with  numerous  parallel  nerves,  snd  medium  sized  or  lather  small 
flowers,  arranged  in  racemes  or  panicles. 

The  genus  Calophyllum  with  its  55  species  occurs  in  the  old  world,  with  the 
exception  of  4  species  which  ere  found  in  tropical  America,  Only  one  species, 
C.  Inophyllum,  the  true  Hawaiian  Kamani,  is  represented  in  these  islands.  It 
is  the  moat  noteworthy  species  of  those  occurring  in  the  old  world.  It  produces 
the  real  Balsamum  Mariae,  and  a  resin  called  Tacamahak. 

Calophyllum  inophyllum  Linn. 

Kamani. 

(Plate  122.) 

0AIOPHTU.UM  INOPHTLLUM  Linn.  Spec.  Plant.  I.  (1753)  513;— Forst.  Prodr.  (1786) 
no.  225;— DC.  Prodr.  I.  (1824)  582;— Guillem.  Zeph.  Tait.  (1836-1837)- no.  337;— 
Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)  no.  1397;— A.  Gray,  Bot.  U,  9.  E.  E.  (1854)  218;— Pancher 
ill  Cuzent,  Tahiti  (1860)  223;— Seem.  Fl.  Vit.  (1865)  12;— Parkins  Drnw.  Tab. 
PI.  (ined.  ct.  Seem,)  t.  55;— H.  Mann,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)  1-56,  et  PI. 
Haw.  Isl.  in  Proc.  Essei  Inst.  V.  (1867)  133;— Nadeaud  Enum,  Tahit.  PI.  (1873) 
no  440.— Wawra  in  Flora  (1874);- Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (18MS)  40;— Dei  Cast.  111. 
Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  116,  et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc.  (1893)  10;— Edgier  !n  Engl,  et 
Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  6.  (1895)  222.  Fig.  lOS;— Wilder  Fr.  Haw.  Isl.  (1911)  152. 
pl.  74_Brigham  Ka  Hana  Kapa  (1911)  171,  Bg.  102. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  shining,  broadly  oblong  or  obovate,  20  cm  x  10  cm  ronnded  or 
emarginate,  on  petioles  of  about  2.5  cm;  racemes  axillary,  5  to  17  em  long,  the  pedicles 
2.5  to  3.5  cm  with  short,  ^oo"  deciduous  bracts  at  the  base;  sepals  4,  rounded  8  to  10  mm 
long;  petals  4,  rarely  6  to  8,  white,  oblong  14  to  16  mm;  stamens  numerous,  style  4  to  6 
mm;  fruit  globose  2.5  to  4  cm  thick;  the  flowers  are  fragrant. 

This  beautiful  cosmopolitan  tree,  which  grows  always  near  or  at  the  sea- 
shore, reaches  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet  or  even  more;  it  forms  large  groves  in 
certain  districts  of  the  islands.  One  is  especially  remarkable  on  the  Island  of 
Jlolokai,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Halawa,  which  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  earliest  navigators.  Trees  of  this  species,  which  was  found  here  by  the 
first  white  men  and  is  therefore  counted  as  indigenous,  occur  on  all  the  islands 
of  the  group  on  the  sea-shores.  It  is  also  known  through  all  tropical  Asia  and 
Polynesia.  Its  Tahitian  name  is  Tamanu,  while  it  is  known  in  Samoa  as  Tefau. 
The  Samoans  employ  the  oil  of  the  nuts  as  a  remedy  for  eye  catarrh,  while  in 
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PLATE  122. 


OALOPHTIJ.UM  rHOPHTIJ.UU  Linn. 

KamanL 

Trunk  of  tree  with  fruiting  and  flowering  branch  pinned  to  it.      Leaves  badly  infested 

witb  a^ale. 
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Guttiferae-Flacourtiaeeae. 

Nauru  (Micronesia)  it  is  employed  for  skin  diseases.  In  Fiji  the  tree  is  known 
as  Dial.  Seeman  in  his  Flora  of  Fiji  writes:  "The  most  valuable  oil  pro- 
duced in  Fiji  is  that  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  this  tree.  The  natives  use  it 
for  greasing  their  bodies  and  polishing  their  arms." 

The  Ilawaiians  used  the  wood  for  calabashes  or  poi  bowls.  In  India  the  tree 
is  known  as  Alexandrian  Laurel  and  its  wood  is  used  for  cabinet  work,  ma- 
chinery, railway  sleepers  and  mast  soars.  The  wood  is  moderately  hard,  close 
grained  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  The  resin  exuding  from  the  bark  is 
useful  in  indolent  ulcers. 

FLACOURTIACEAE 

This  family,  consisting  of  70  genera  and  more  than  500  species,  is  exclu- 
sively tropical.  Not  a  single  species  is  found  either  in  Europe  or  North  America. 
They  are  distributed  from  India  to  Australia,  Africa  and  the  Pacific  islands. 
Nearly  all  Flacourtiaceae  inhabit  the  lowlands  or  lower  forest  zone. 

The  family  is  represented  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  two  species  belonging 
to  the  genus  Xylosma. 

XYLOSMA  Forst. 

Flowers  dioecious,  rarely  [lolj'gamous.  Calyx  lobes  i  to  5,  8omi;what  united  at  the 
base,  imbricate,  usually  ciliate.  Petals  none.  Stameus  numerous,  surroundeil  by  an  an- 
nular discus,  the  latter  often  conuiating  of  several  glanda;  filaments  free,  filiform,  long; 
anthera  round  or  elliptical.  2-celled,  extrorse,  versatile.  Ovary  wanting  in  the  male  floA'- 
ere,  surrounded  by  a  discus  or  rarely  by  staminodia,  1-celIed,  free,  with  2  to  3  placentas, 
each  with  2  or  (4  to  6)  ascending,  epltropous  ovules.  Style  short,  occasionally  entirely 
missing.  Ktigma  peltately  lobed.  Fruit  a  2  to  H  seeded  berry  with  tittle  fruit  flesh.  Seeda 
obovoid  with  rich  albumen,  embryo  large,  with  broad  cotyledons.  — Small  trees  or  shrubs, 
often  with  axillary  thorns,  but  unarmed  in  the  Hawaiian  species.  Leaves  alternate, 
shortly  petioled,  entire  >or  dentate-crennte,  coriaceous  without  stipules.  Flowers  small, 
in  short  axillary  racemes  with  small  bracts. 

A  genus  of  45  species,  distributed  over  all  tropical  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Africa.    Thirty-two  species  alone  are  found  in  America,  while  only  four 
are  known  from  Polynesia,  including  the  two  Hawaiian  species. 
KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Leaves  entire;  stigma  sessile,  generally  3 Z.  Hawaileiuw 

Leaves  crenate  or  sinuate;  Btigmss  raised  on  a  style,  generally  2 X  HlUbbrandll 

Xylosma  Hawaiiense  Seem. 
Mnua. 

XTLOSMA  HAWAHENBE  Seem.  Flora  Vit.  (1865)  7;— Mann  Proc.  Am.  Aead.  VIL 
(1867)  150,  et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  Proc.  Ess.  Inst.  V,  (1867)  122;— Wawra  in  Flora 
(1873)  171;-Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  20;— Del  Cast.  III.  FL  Ins.  Mar.  Pac. 
VI.  (1890)  109.— Myroxylon  Hawkliense  (Seem.)  O.  Ktze.  Bev.  Geu.  PI.  (1S91) 
44;_Warburg  in  Engl,  et  PrantI  111,  6a.  (1893)  41 ;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl 
Minnes.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1897)  856. 
Leaves  distichous  on  petioles  of  12  mm,  ovaie  or  rounded  7.5  to  10  cm  long,  6  to  7.5 

em  wide,  shortly  acuminate,  entire,  thick,  coriaceous,  glabrous;   flowers  small  greenish  or 
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ZYI.OSMA  HILLEBBANDn  Kawra. 

Fruiting;  branch,  one-half  natural  size. 
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Plaeourtiaceae, 

reddish,  about  8  in  racemes  of  10  to  15  mm  in  length,  otten  several  racemes  from  one 
gemma,  the  pedicels  of  about  the  same  length,  braeteolate  below  the  middle;  male  flowers: 
sepals  4,  conuected  at  the  base,  ovate,  obtuse  3  mm,  margins  (filiate;  stamens  2  or  3  times 
as  long,  on  a  raised  torus  and  surrounded  by  a  erenulate  disc;  female  flowers:  sepals  S, 
quineunial;  ovary  surrounded  by  a  crenulate  disc  and  a  few  rudimentary  stamens;  stigma 
sessile,  peltately  2  to  3  (or  4)  lobed,  the  lol:eB  reflexed;  placentas  3  (-4}  "with  3  pendulous 
ovnles  to  each;  berry  reddish  somewhat  dry  8  to  12  mm  long,  ovoid;  seeds  5  mm;  embryo 
straight  in  copious  albumen,  but  shorter,  the  radicle  shorter  than  the  broad  foliaceous 
cotyledons. 

The  Maua  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  conspicuous  in  the  forest  by  its  reddish 
young  leaves.  It  thrives  best  in  the  drier  districts  on  the  Islands  of  Oahii  and 
Kauai  only.  The  Maua  of  Molokai,  Hawaii,  and  Alaui  is  botanically  referred 
to  another  species. 

In  the  forest  of  Kopiwai,  a  serai-drj'  district  on  the  leeward  side  of  Kauai, 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  developing  a  more  or  less  straight  trunk  of  some- 
times more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth  bark.  It  is  conspicuous  on 
account  of  its  large  ovate  or  rounded  leaves,  which  are  of  a  dark-green  color 
with  reddish  hue  and  shining.  It  is  not  uncommon  at  an  altitude  of  2000  feet, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  3000  feet,  where  it  can  usually  be  found  in  company 
with  the  IJame  or  IJaa,  KopHiO,  Ahakea,  and  others. 

It  is  confined,  like  the  Kalia,  to  the  Islands  of  Oahu  and  Kauai.  In  the 
former  island  it  grows  in  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the  leeward  side,  but  has  also 
been  observed  in  Punaluu,  on  the  windward  side  of  Oahu ;  at  lower  elevation  it 
usually  is  not  taller  than  20  feet,  or  sometimes  even  less. 

On  Kauai  it  is  found  in  the  lower  forest  zone  above  Waimea,  in  the  woods  of 
Kopiwai,  where  it  is  associated  with  the  Alpliitonia  excelsa  (Kaiiila),  Dracae- 
na aurea,  the  Ualapepa,  Santalum  pryrularium,  Sandalwood,  and  others;  also  at 
Kaholuamano  and  probably  in  the  woods  above  Koloa.  It  is  not  found  outside 
of  the  Hawaiian  group,  but  has  a  relative  in  the  Marquesas,  Tonga  and  Viti 
islands. 

There  seem  to  be  intermediate  leaves  between  this  species  and  the  following; 
on  Lanai  occurs  a  tree  with  entire  leaves,  while  others  have  a  faint  suggestion 
of  crenate  leaves;  evidently  the  two  species  are  very  little  distinct  specifically. 
The  following  may  only  be  a  good  variety  of  the  former. 

Xylosma  Hillebrandii  \Vawra. 
Maua. 

(Plate  123.) 

XTLOBMA  HILLEBEAKDn  Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  171;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (18881  20;-— 
Del  Cast.  TIL  Fl.  Ins..  Mar.  Pac,  VI.  (1890)  lOd.— M7T0X7l«n  Hillebrandii  (Wanra) 
O.  Ktze.  Rev.  Gen.  PI.  I.  (1891)  44;— Warburg  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflifani.  III.  «  a. 

(1893)  «. 

Leaves  on  petioles  of  12  mm,  ovate-oblong,  6  to  10  cm  long,  3  to  7  cm  wide,  somewhat 
obtuse,  or  acute,  contracted  at  the  base  or  rounded,  repandly  crenate,  even  sinnate.  the 
teeth  tipped  with  a  callous  gland,  membraneous,  chartaceoiis  or  in  very  dry  districts  cori- 
caeous,  glabrous  and  shining,  racemca  puberuloiis.  12  to  25  mm  long,  with  10  to  12  flowers 
on  pedicels  of  2  to  6  mm,  which  are  bracteolnte  nbove  the  base  and  articulate;  mala 
flowers:   sepals   4,  broadly  ovate  or   triangular,  with   a   white   pubescence   on   both   faces, 
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WIKSTBOEIOA  OABUENSIS  (Grey)   Bock. 

AUa. 

Flowering   branch,    two-thirds    natural    ei^.e. 
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Plaeourtiaceae-Thymelaeaeeae. 

eiliate,  disc  4-lobed;  female  flowers:  sepals  4,  ocea 
ftyle;  placeatas  (2,  rarely  3),  each  witb  3  pcndulou 
beaked  with  the  permanent  style.. 

This  tree,  which  is  also  called  Maua  by  the  natives,  is  to  be  foimd  on  all  the 
islands  of  the  group,  with  the  exception  of  Oahu  and  Kauai.  It  diflEars  mainly 
from  its  cogener  in  its  leaves,  which  are  not  entire,  but  erenate.  It  is  a  much 
smaller  tree  in  certain  localities,  only  reaching  a  height  of  10  to  15  feet,  pre- 
fering  the  very  dry  lands  on  the  leeward  sides  of  Lanai,  Mololiai,  Hawaii,  and 
ftfaui.  On  the  latter  island  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala,  and  on  Hawaii 
in  the  rain  forest  of  Kau,  it  reaches  its  best  development :  there  have  been  ob- 
served trees  40  feet  in  height  with  a  trunit  of  over  one  foot  in  diameter.  This 
Maua  presents  a  very  poor  appearance  on  the  west  end  of  Molokai,  where  in- 
dividual trees  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  slopes  of  Mahana  valley.  Windswept 
and  stunted,  it  stands  as  a  relic  of  by-gone  days,  the  remnant  of  what  was  once 
a  beautiful  forest.  Its  associates.  Gardenia  Brighatni  (Nau),  Reynoldsia  sand- 
wicensis  (Ohc),  Kokia  drynarioide.s  (Kokio),  and  Others,  of  which  only  a 
few  are  left,  have  experienced  a  similar  fate,  and  in  time  not  far  hence  will  be 
things  of  the  past.  On  Hawaii,  it  grows  on  the  aa  (rough)  lava  fields  of  Puu- 
waawaa  and  Huehue,  North  Kona,  and  Kawaihaeiuka  (2000  feet),  and  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  on  the  land  of  Keauhou  near 
Kilauea  volcano.  Here  the  tree  is  larger  and  of  similar  size  to  the  Maua  of 
Kauai  and  Oahu.  On  Lanai  it  may  be  found  on  the  dry  ridges  as  well  as  on  the 
flat  land  of  Kaa,  where  a  pecidiar  forest  of  an  area  of  perhaps  30  acres  has  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but,  as  on  Molokai,  is  rapidly  succumbing. 
On  Maui  it  grows  above  Makawao  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  crater  of 
Haleakala  on  the  lava  field  of  Auahi.  district  of  Kahikinui,  at  a  height  of  2600 
feet  above  sea  level.  Both  Manas  blossom  usually  in  midsummer,  but  no  par- 
ticular month  can  be  stated,  as  the  flowering  period  varies  greatly  according  to 
locality  and  environment. 

This  species  is  clasely  related  to  the  Tahitian  Xylosma  suaveolens  Porst., 
while  the  other  Maua  approaches  very  closely  Xylosma  orbiculatum  from 
the  Viti,  Marquesas,  and  Tongan  islands. 

This  species  is  quite  variable.  Specimens  from  the  west  of  Molokai  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  East  Maui,  above  Makawao;  from  the  latter  place  the 
racemes  are  the  longest  in  any  specimen  of  this  species,  being  25  to  30  nun  long 
on  the  naked  branch  below  the  leaves,  while  in  those  from  Molokai  the  racemes 
are  very  short  and  axillary  only.  In  regard  to  the  leaves,  the  crenation  differs 
very  much  also,  some  having  almost  entire  leaves. 

thyme,laeace:ae. 

The  family  Thymelaeaceae  is  a  rather  small  one,  consisting  of  37  genera  with 
about  455  species.  With  the  exception  of  the  Polar  zones,  the  family  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  globe,  and  ranges  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  Canada, 
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ID  America,  and  In  the  old  world  from  New  Zealand  to  Norway.  It  is  poorly 
represented  in  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  but  is  very  rich  in  species  in 
the  sub-tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Australia,  and  in  the  steppes  of  Asia. 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  family  is  represented  by  the  genus  Wtkstroemia, 
which  has  about  eight  species  in  this  archipelago,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  one,  are  endemic.  Three  species  become  trees.  The  others 
are  small  shrubs. 

WIKSTROEMIA  Endl. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  tetramerous,  Ret^eptadc  long  cylindrical.  Calyx  )obeB 
sproailing,  petals  none.  Stamens  in  two  alternate  rows,  ioscrted  in  tfae  upper  portion  of 
tbe  receptarular  tube,  the  upper  near  the  top  of  the  tube  opposite  the  lobes.  HypogynouB 
irates  4  to  2,  Ovary  Beasile,  glabrous  or  tomentose.  Stylo  very  short,  the  large  globose 
Btigmn  therefore  almost  ResBile.  Fruit  a  drupe,  or  dry,  and  then  enclosed  by  the 
recoptaeular  base.  Albumen  scanty  or  none.  Embryo  with  fleshy  cotyledons.^Hlirubs  or 
trees  with  opposite  or  rarely  alternate  leaves.  Flowers  terminal  iu  short  racemes  or 
spikes.      Bracts  none. 

This  genus,  whose  Hawaiian  species  are  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name 
Akia,  is  composed  of  about  20  species,  found  in  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  China, 
Australia  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  in  the  latter  locality  about  eight  species 
are  endemic.  All  have  a  very  tough  bark  and  furnished  one  of  the  strongest 
Hawaiian  fibers.  The  Hawaiian  Akia  or  Akea  contain  an  acrid  narcotic  and 
were  used  for  stupefying  fish. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
Leaves  ovate,  small,  3.S  cm.  glabrous. 

Spikes  short,  glabrous W.  Oklmeiuls 

Leaves  large,  ovate-oblong,  occasionally  pubescent. 
Spikes  tomentose,  thick. 

Branches  often  drooping,  spikes  often  3  em  long W.  sandwlcuuis 

Branches  stiff,  erect,  spikes  4  to  7.5  cm,  many  forked W.  f areata 

Wikstroemia  oahuensis  (Gray)   Rock. 

Akia. 

(Plate  124.) 

WIKBTBOEMIA  OAHUENBIS   (Gray)    Bock.— Wikstroemia  foetlda  var.  OalmMlsiB  Grav 
in  Seem.  Journ.  Bot.  IIL  (1865)  302;— Seem.  Flora  Vit.  (1866)  207;— H.  Mann  in 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)   199;— Wawra  in  Flora   (1875)  175;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw. 
lei.  (1SS8)  385.— WlkatTD«mia  Indlca  Del  Cast.  III.  Ft.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VJI  (1S92) 
2S0.— mplomorplui  O&haenila  Heller  in  Hiunes.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1S97)  860. 
Leaves  ovnte  or  ovato-lant^eolate  2.5  to  5  em  long,  12  to  25  mm  wide,  nil  petioles  of 
2  to  4  mm,  acute  at  the  apex,  rounded  or  slightly  contracted  at  the  base,  glabrous,  pale 
underneath,  thin  chartaceous;  flowers  6  to  12  on  pedicels  of  1   mm,  clustered  at  tbe  head 
of  a  short  terminal  peduncle,  the  cluster  at  most  elongating  into  a  spikelot  of  i  mm  in 
length;  perianth  pale  or  greenish  yellow,  tubular,  puberulous.  about  7  mm  long,  including 
the  spreading  lobes,  which  arc  somewhat  obtuse,  and  perhaps  half,  often  less,  the  length  of 
the   tube;    lower   stamens   at   the    middle   of   the   tube   or   somewhat    higher;    hypogynous 
scales  4  to  5,  linear,  connate  at  the  base,  as  long  as  the  ovary,  which  is  glabrous  except 
the  apex  which  is  often,  but  not  always,  strigose-pubeacent,  style  very  short,  with  capi- 
tate stigma;  drupe  ovoid,  6  to  S  mm,  reddish  yellow. 

This  species  of  Akia  is  usually  a  shrub  2  tfl  4  feet  high,  but  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  Mt.  Konahuanui  it  is  a  small  tree  12  to  15  feet  in  height,  where  it 
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grows  in  company  with  Chcirodcndron  platyphyllum,  Lobelia  macrostachys, 
Pittosparum  spathtdatum,  several  epeciea  of  Pelea,  Scaevola  glabra  and  others. 
On  the  low  lands  on  the  ontskirts  of  the  forest  on  open  glades,  as  in  \iu  Valley, 
it  is  only  2  feet  or  so  in  height.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  clothed  in  a 
black,  very  tough,  fibrous  bark,  which,  owing  to  its  strength,  was  employed  by 
the  natives  for  ropes  and  other  purposes  where  strong  fiber  was  needed;  it 
almost  equals  the  Oloaa  in  strength.  The  plant  is  poisonous  and  was  employed 
by  the  natives,  similarly  to  the  Auhola  or  Auhulii  {Tepkrosia  piscatoria)  for 
fishing.  The  plant  was  pounded  to  pulp  and  thrown  into  the  water,  which 
stupefied  the  fishes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  which  floated  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.     This  mode  of  fishing  has  been  forbidden  of  late. 

Wikstroemia  sand wicen sis  Meisn. 
Akia. 

WIKBTEOBMIA  SANDWIOENSIS  Meisner  id  DC.  Prodr.  XIV.  (1836)  34.5;—  Oray  in 
Seem.  .Tour.  Bot.  III.  (186.5)  303;— Seem.  Fl.  Vit.  (18(i6)  206;— Mann  Proc.  "Am. 
Acad.  VII.  (1867)  IM;— Hbd.  Fl,  How.  U\.  (1888)  38((;-Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ina. 
M^r.  Par.  VII.  (1892)  280;— Gilg.  in  Engl,  ct  Prantl  Pflzfam,  [II.  6a.  (18»4)  233.— 
W.  foetlda  var.  gl«nc»  Wawra  in  Flora  (1875)  176— Diplomorpha  BUidwlc«3Bis 
Heller  in  Minnes.  Rot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.   (1807)  861. 

Leaves  dark  green,  glabrous,  or  slightly  iiubescent  undcrnGatli,  especially  along  the 
midrib  and  veins,  chartaceoiis  and  faintly  nerved,  ovate  or  ovate  oblong  to  lanceolate,  5-10 
em  long,  2.5-4  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  6-8  mm  which  are  often  pubescent,  aeute  at  both  ends 
or  often  rounded  at  the  base;  adult  spikes  4-3(1  mm  long  on  peduncles  of  2-6  mm,  subereet 
or  drooping,  usually  terminal,  densely  flowered  near  the  apex,  the  raehys  thick  squarroae 
and  tomentose,  sometimes  dichotomonsly  forking;  perianth  on  a  short  pedicel  of  1  mm, 
silky  tomentose  3-6  mm  long,  the  lobes  somewhat  obtuse;  scales  4  linear,  free,  as  long  aa 
the  ovary,  drupe  ovoi^  8-10  mm,  usually  only  two  maturing  at  the  apex  of  the  spike. 

To  this  species  will  have  to  be  referred  Leveille's  Wikstroemia  Fauriei,  which 
is  based  mainly  on  the  pubescent  leaves. 

The  writer  has  large  material  of  this  species  {W.  sandwicettsis)  with  perfectly 
glabrous  leaves,  and  again  specimens  with  leaves  which  are  pubescent  under- 
neath. Pubescence  in  Hawaiian  plants  is  not  at  all  a  characteristic  to  be  relied 
upon,  which  anyone  who  has  collected  in  these  islands  can  readily  verify.  If 
one  should  make  new  species  of  a  plant  based  on  such  characteristics  there 
would  be  no  end  and  the  number  of  Hawaiian  plants  would  reach  several 
thousand. 

This  species  occurs  mainly  on  Hawaii  on  the  lava  fields  and  on  the  great 
central  plain  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  and  in  the  Koa  forest  at  an  elevation 
of  5000  feet,  where  it  is  a  small  tree  15  feet  high.  At  this  elevation  it  is  much 
branching  and  the  branches  are  drooping  and  sparingly  foliose.  Like  all  other 
Hawaiian  Akia,  the  bark  is  very  tough  and  blackish.  It  fruits  prolifically 
during  the  winter  months.  Hillebrand  records  it  from  Ililo,  where  Faurie's 
specimens  were  collected  also. 
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JAMBOSA  MAULCCEHSIS  (Liou.)  P.  DC. 

Ottia  Al  or  OMa,  Mountiiiii  Apple. 

Flowering  branch,  about  one-half  natural  iize. 
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Thymelaeaeefte-Myrtaceae. 

Wikstroemia  furcata  (Hbd.)  Rock. 
Akia. 

WIKSTBOEMIA  ItTBOATA  (Hbd.)  Rork. — WUutroemla  auidwlc«iisls  MeUs.  var.  fnrc&M 
Hbd.  Flora  Haw.  lal.   (1888)   386;— Del  Caat.  III.  PI.  Ina.  Mar.  Pac,  VII.   (1892) 
280. 
Leaves  6  to  14  cm  long,  2  to  5  cm  wide,  dark  green  above,  pale  underneath,  glabroua 
on  both  sides,  shortly   contracted  at  the  base,  aeute  or  rounded  or  Bubconlate,   acute   or 
obtuse  at  the  apex,  on  petioles  of  4  to  8  mm,  chartaceous;   spikes  5   to   7.5   cm  long   re- 
peatedly  forking   3   to   5   timea,  yellowish   pubescent,   many   flowered,   the   perianth   silky 
tomentose  on  a  pedicel  of  2  mm,  tube  of  perianth  yellowish,  about  4  mm,  the  spreading 
lobes  acute,  about  one  third  the  length  of  the  tube,  apex  of  ovary  silky  pubescent,  as  well 
as  the  abort  style  and  thick  stigma;  drupes  much  larger  than  in  'ir..  nandiricfnsig,  15  mm 
long,  ovoid,  bright  red;  seed  ovoid  to  acute,  testa  thin,  black,  and  ahining. 

Found  on  Kauai,  especially  in  the  swampy  jungles  back  of  Kaholuamano  and 
Haiemauu  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  It  certainly  is  a  verj'  striking  plant, 
especially  during  the  month  of  October,  when  the  small  trees  are  loaded  with 
the  rather  large,  bright  red  fruits.  The  branches  are  erect  and  not  drooping, 
and  rather  stout. 

It  differs  from  W.  sandwicensis  in  the  long  and  many-forked  spike,  the  large 
leaves,  and  the  large  bright  red  drupes.  The  native  name,  like  that  of  all 
other  species,  is  Akia. 

MYRTACEAE. 

The  family  Myrtaceae  consists  of  72  genera  with  about  2750  species,  which 
belong  to  two  main  evohitional  centers,  one  iu  tropical  America,  the  other  on 
the  Australian  continent.  It  is  less  numerous  in  species  in  Polynesia,  tropical 
Asia,  Africa  and  subtropical  America.  In  the  Mediterranean  region  only  one 
species  occurs,  the  ordinary  Myrtle.  The  family  cannot  adapt  itself  to  cold 
climates ;  only  a  few  species  of  Eucalypti  occur  in  such  regions  in  Tasmania 
as  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  four  genera  are  represented,  three  of  which  possess 
one  species  each,  while  the  genus  Metrosideros  has  several  species,  of  which  one 
occurs  from  sea-level  to  9000  feet  elevation  in  the  most  varied  forms. 

Of  early  introduction  are  the  various  Guayava  species  (Ouava)  and  of  late 
the  genus  Eueal>-ptus,  with  about  60  to  70  species. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

Petals  falling  oH  single;  staminal  discus  distinct Jwnbo«» 

Petals  cohering,  falling  off  together;  staminal  discus  not  distinct Syzyglnm 

Fruit  a  capsule MetrosUeroB 

JAMBOSA  DC. 

Receptacle  obconical,  funnel-shaped,  cup-shaped  or  cylindrieol,  gradually  tapering  into 
the  peduncle,  and  prolonged  over  the  ovary;  dilated  discus-like  at  the  insertion  of  the 
stamens.  Calyi  lobes  comparatively  large,  usually  semicircular.  Flowers  single  or  in 
■terminal  or  lateral  cymes  or  corymbs. 
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SYZYCUnM  SAHDWICENSE  (Grav)  N,l? 
Obia  Ha  or  FaiU. 

Flon-orirg  snii  fmitinR  brani-li,  about  oiie-l:alf  nat 
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Myrtaceae. 

The  genus  Jambosa  consists  of  about  120  species,  which  are  distributed  over 
the  Indo-Malayan,  but  especially  Malagassic,  regions;  abo  over  north-eastern 
Australia  and  Polynesia. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  genus  is  represented  by  one  cosmopolitan  species. 

Jambosa  malaccensis  (Linn.)  P.DC. 

Okia  ai,  Mountain  Apple. 

(Plate  125.) 

JAUBOBA  MAI.A0CENSI8   (Linn.)   P.  DC.  Prodr.  III.   (1828)   286;— Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot. 
Beech.   (1832)   83;— Endl,  Flora  Swds.  in  Ann.  Wien,  Muh.   (1836)   181,  n.  1466;— 
Guillem.  Zeph.  Tait.   (1836-1837)   no.  298;— Pancher  in  Cuz.  Tahiti,  (1860)   232;— 
Jardin  Hiet.  Nat.  IJbb  Marqu.  (1858)  24;- Nadeaud  Enum.  Tab.  Fl.  (1873)  488;— 
Niedenzu  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  7.   (1893)  84;— Wilder  Fruits  Haw,  Isl. 
(1911)   20.  pi.  8.— Eogenift  malaccensia  Linn.  Spec.  PI,  ed.  I.   (1753)   470;- Forst. 
Prodr.  (1780)  no.  220;— Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.   (1854)  SIO;— aeem.  Fl.  Vit.  (1866) 
77;-Mann   Proc.  Am.   Aead.   VII.   (1867)    166,   et   Fl.   Haw.   lal.   Proe.   Ebb.   Inst. 
V.  (1867)  245;— Mrs,  Sinclair  Ind.  Flow.  Haw.  Isl.  (1885)  pi.  41;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw. 
IbI.   (1888)   128;— DeJ  Cast.   III.  PI.  Ins.   Mar.  Pae.  VI.   (1890)   169,  et  PI.  Polyn. 
Franc.  (1883)   67;- Heller  in  Minnes.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.   (1897)   862;— Brigham 
Ea  Hana  Kapa  Mem.  B.  P.  Bish.  Mus.  III.  (1911)  156,  Bg.  93.— Jambou  domaatlca 
Bumph.  Herb.  Amb.  I.   (1741)   127.  t.  37;— Blume  Mus.  Bot.   (1849)   91.— J.  por- 
pnraAceiis  DC.  I.   c. 
Leaves   opposite,   elliptical   or  obovate- oblong,   15   to   20   cm  long,  5   to   7.5   cm   wide, 
OD  petioles  of  12  mm,  suddenly  acuminate,  dark  green  and  sliining,  not  dotte.i,  the  sinuate 
marginal  nerve  distant  from  the  edge;   cymes  axillary,  usually  eauline,  short,  about  5  cm 
long,   their  lowest  branches   8   to   12   mm   long   and   3   flowered,  the   middle   and   terminal 
branch  racemose;  pedicels  short,  gradually  enlarging  into  the  calyx;  calyx  turbinate,  pro- 
duced  beyond   the   ovary,   with   4   rounded   lobes;   petals   obovate,   red,   reddish -purple   or 
white,  6  mm;  the  red  or  white  Btameua  IS  mm  long;  fruit  obovate,  about  7.5  cm  in  dia- 
meter, umbilicate  at  the  top  and  crowned  by  the  truncate  scar  of  the  calyx-lobes,  deep 
crimson,  pale  pinkish,  or  white;  seed  generally  one. 

Occasionally  a  tree  of  60  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  mountain  apple  of  the 
white  man  and  the  Ohio  ai  or  edible  Oliia  of  the  native  Hawaiian.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  this  cosmopolitan  species  that  only  a  brief  account  of  it 
will  be  given  in  the  following  lines. 

The  Ohia  ai  was  undoubtedly  brought  to  Hawaii  by  the  natives  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  first  white  man,  andwas  the  only  Hawaiian  fruit  before  the 
coming  of  the  latter.  It  is  widely  distributed  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
where  it  is  known  by  various  names.  It  favors  the  windward  sides  of  the 
islands  in  the  valleys  and  gorges,  where  it  forms  almost  pure  stands,  along 
streambeds.  It  is  restricted  to  the  lowlands  and  never  ascends  into  the 
mountains- 

It  flowers  and  fruits  at  various  times  of  the  year  according  to  locality.  In 
one  district  the  trees  can  be  seen  in  fiower  while  in  another  the  trees  are  loaded 
with  the  bright  red  waterj'  apples. 

The  Okia  ai  played  an  important  role  in  the  legends  of  Hawaii  and  FoljTiesia 
as  a  whole,  and  was  regarded  as  saered,  and  from  its  wood  many  idols  were 
carved. 

The  white  variety  is  known  in  Hawaii  as  Ohia  ai  hua  keokeo,  and  in  Fiji  as 
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Kavika  vulavula,  while  the  red  is  called  Kavika  damudamu  by  the  Fijians.  Id 
Samoa  the  tree  is  called  noHufi  afi'a  or  nomula  for  the  red  variety,  while  the 
white  variety  is  known  as  nonuiii.  The  bark  of  the  trees  is  used  as  an  astringent, 
while  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  used  for  lung  troubles. 

The  trunks  of  the  trees  were  hewn  into  posts  and  rafters  for  houses,  also  used 
in  making  the  enclosures  about  temples.  From  it  were  also  made  the  sticks  to 
couple  together  the  double  canoes. 

SYZYGIUM  Gaertn. 

Staminal  discus  wanting.  Sepals  usually  short  and  broad  or  entirely  misBing.  Petals 
□saelly  united  and  falling  off  together  at  the  opening  of  the  flowers. — Otberwiee  as  in 
Jambosa. 

The  genus  Syzygium  consists  of  more  than  140  species,  of  which  only  two  or 
three  are  found  in  tropical  Africa.  The  majority  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
occur  in  the  East  Indian-Malayan  archipelago  or  region,  while  four  are  found 
in  Australia,  of  which  two  are  endemic.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  possess  a  single 
endemic  species  which  is  known  by  the  natives  as  Ohia  ha  or  Paihi. 

Syzygium  sandwicense  (Gray)  Kdz. 

Ohia  ha  or  Paihi  on  Maui. 

(Plate  126.) 

StZiami  8AMDWICBN8E  (Gray)  Ndz.  in  Eogl.  et  Prantl  Pflrfam.  Ill,  T.  (1893)  85.— 

Eugenia  sandwicenslB  Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.  <1K54)  ul9;— Maun  Froc.  Am.  Acad. 

VII.    (1867)    IHH,   et   Fl.   Haw.   1st.    (1807)    246;— Wawra   in   Flora    {1S73)    171;— 

Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl,  (1888)  129.— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mur.  Par.  VI.  (1890)  170;- 

Heller  in  Minnes.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.   (1897)  862. 

Somefiines   a   tree   of  20   m;   branches   angular,  sharply   margined;   leavea   obovate   or 

obovate- oblong,   rounded    and    usually    emarginate    at   the   apex,    glabrous,   dark    ^reen   or 

yellowish  brown  with  red  veins,  subeoriaeeoos,  4-10  em  long,  3-5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of 

about  12  mm,  the  marginal  nerve  continuous;  cymes  single  or  compound  in  the  axils  of  the 

upper   leaves,   the   common   peduncle   angular   and   elongate,   2.5-3.5   cm,   the   pedicels   only 

about  3  mm,  articulate  and  bibracteolate  below  the  oalyx;  bractlets  small  triangular;  calyx 

turbinate,  3-4  mm  long,  4-lobed,  imbricate,  early  deciduous;  petals  obovate,  often  emarginate, 

pinkish,  about  2  mm.  generally  discreet,  but  sometimes  united  and   falling   off  togeCfier; 

stamens  20-30,  shorter  than  the  petals;  style  short;  ovary  2-celle<l,  with  lO  or  more  ovules 

in  each  cell;  berry  turbinate  or  globose,  flat  at  the  top,  8-10  mm  in  diameter,  red;  seeds 

1  or  2,  with  a  pale  thin  testa,  the  thick  cotyledons  not  consolidated. 

The  Ohia  ha,  or  Paihi  as  it  is  called  on  Maui,  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the 
group  and  becomes  often  a  tree  60  feet  or  more  in  heijrht,  with  a  diameter  of 
trunk  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet. 

The  bark  is  reddish  brown  and  smooth  and  it  can  therefore  be  distinguished 
easily  from  the  Ohia  lehua  (Metrosideros),  which  has  rough  scaly  bark.  The 
wood  of  the  Ohia  ha  is  hard  and  durable  and  is  of  a  reddish  color.  It  inhabits 
the  forests  of  lower  elevations,  but  can  often  be  found  also  up  to  4000  feet,  as, 
for  example,  on  Kauai  in  the  forests  of  Kaholuamano  and  Halemanu.  It 
roaches  its  best  development  in  the  dense  rain  forest,  while  on  open,  exposed 
ridges  it  becomes  stunted  and  is  inclined  to  be  shrubby.     During;  the  late  summer 
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months  the  trees  are  often  loaded  with  the  bright  red  berries,  which  are  edible, 
though  somewhat  insipid.  The  inflorescence  is  often  monstrously  deformed, 
similarly  to  that  of  the  Kalia  tree  {Elaeocarpus  bijidus),  the  work  of  a  species 
of  Acari. 

The  wood  was  iised  as  fuel  and  also  in  house-making,  while  the  bark  was 
employed  in  staining  tapa  a  blaek  color. 

METROSIDEROS   Banks 

Flowera  perigynous.  Receptaculum  funnel-shaj'ed  or  <?ampanulate  Calyi- lobes 
deltoid  or  obtuse,  5.  Petals  5,  rounded.  Stamens  Dumerous,  usually  in  a  row;  filaments 
free,  long;  anthera  elongate,  dorsifixed,  versatile.  Uvarv  united  at  the  base  with  the 
reccptaculum,  3-celled.  Style  very  long;  stigma  simple  Seeds  itinnv,  cohering  the  whole 
placenta,  only  partially  fertile;  ^sta  thin;  embryo  straight,  <Dt(ledoas  flat  or  folded, 
longer  than  the  radiele.^ — Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  climbers  (in  New  Zealand).  Leaves  op- 
posite.     Flowers  in  termiaal  or  axillary  cymes. 

The  genus  Metrosideros  consists  of  over  20  species,  of  which  only  one  occurs 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  one  in  the  Sunda  Islands,  and  the  remainder  are  distributed 
over  Australia  and  Polynesia.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  possess  five  species,  of 
which  one  is  cosmopolitan  (-1/.  polymorpUa)  and  occurs  here  in  numerous  va- 
rieties, while  the  others  are  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

This  genus  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  Hawaiian  forests;  next  in  number  is 
the  Acacia  Koa. 

For  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Oltia  lehita  the  natives  of  the  olden  daj^s 
had  many  names,  as,  for  example,  Lehua  niamo,  an  orange  yellow  flowering  Me- 
trosideros polymorplia;  Leliva  kumakua,  with  sessile  cordate  leaves;  Lehua 
laulii,  with  very  small  leaves;  Lehua  piiakea,  with  white  flowers,  and  others. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
Leaves  on  short  petioles. 

Leaves  suborbiciilar,  eordate  ovnte  or  oblong;  cnpsule  almost  free.  ...     U.  polymoiplu 

Leaves  linear  or  elliptical,  acute  at  both  ends M.  tremnloldea 

Leaves  rugose  and  impressed  above;  capsule  adnate  to  near  the  apex     M.  mgosa 
Leaves  on  loug  petioles  of  2  to  5  cm. 

Leaves  ovate  to  ovate-oblong;  capsule  hidden  in  the  calyx  tube M.  macropos 

Leaves  acuminate -can  date,  capsule  projecting  beyond  the  calyx-tube     M.  tremtdoldeB 

var.  Wsialealu 

Metrosideros  polymorphs  Gaud. 

Ohia  lehua  or  Lehua. 

(Plates  127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132.) 

METROSIDEBOS  FOLYMOBPHA  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Uranie  (1S26-1S30)  4N2.  pi.  lOS  et 
109;— DC.  Prodr,  IIL  (1828)  225;— H.  et  A.  Bot.  Beech.  Vov.  (1832)  82;— Endl.  PI, 
Suds.  (1836)  181.  no.  1452;— A.  Gray  Bot.  U.  8.  E.  E.  (1854)  562;— Seem.  PI.  Vit. 
(1866)  83;— Mann  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VIL  (1867)  166,  et  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  Proc. 
Ebb.  Inst.  V.  (1867)  243;- Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  171;— Mrs.  Sin- 
clair Indig.  Flow.  Haw.  Isl.  (1885)  pi.  2;~nbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888) 
125.— MrtrosWerOB  colUna  Gray  Bot.  U.  8.  E.  K.  (1854)  li.'iS.  pi.  6R;-Nadeaud 
Enum.  Tahit.  PI.  (1873)  no.  484;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  V[.  (1890)  167, 
et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc.  (1893)  64;— Ndz.  iu  Engl,  et  Prantl  III.  7.  (1893)  87.— 
M.  IntM  Gray  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E.   (1854)  .^fiO  pi.  69.  B.— M.  vUloaa  Smith  in  Trans. 
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Linn.  Sot.  IIT.  (1797)  268.— M.  BpactabUifl  Gaertn.  Frupt.  I.  (1788)  172.  pt.  34. 
fig.  9;— Sol.  Prim.  Fl.  Ina.  Paeif,  263  <iued.)  et  in  Parkins.  Draw.  Tab.  PI.  t.  54.— 
M.  diffusa  Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot.  Bcerli.  (1832)  C3.  (non  Smith].— M.  olMVftU 
Hook,  et  Am.  Bot.  Beecli.  (1832)  63.  pi.  1 2.^Melaleiicft  rillou  Linn, 
fig.  m-p.— Nanlft  colUna  O.  K.  Rev.  Gen.  PI.  I.  (1S91)  2+2.— Nimia  pumlU  Ileller 
in  Minn.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1837)864.- NaMa  glatrifolia  Heller  1.  c.  866.— 
Nanla  lutea  Heller  1.  c.  867.— X  Nania  Faurlel  Levi,  in  Fedde  Kepert.  X.  10/U 
(mil)  ]5(), — X  Nanla  Feddel  Levi.  1.  c.  l.'iO. — N.  polymorplM  va.r.  uummulaiifolla 
Levi.  Kepert.  X.  10/14   (1911)   149. 

Braiiclies  anKi'lar  or  terete,  tonientO'e  or  glabrate;  bracts  of  leafbuds  short,  scarlet, 
oarly  deciduous;  leaves  opposite  on  atiort  or  long  petioles,  lanceolate,  oblong,  ovate,  abovate 
or  orbirulnr,  at  the  base  aeute,  ronnded  or  eordate,  glabrous  or  tomentose  underneath, 
with  faint  nerves;  flowers  in  terminal  cjniose  corynibe,  pedicellate  or  subseasile,  3  on  a 
branchlet  or  peduncle,  red,  salmon,  pink,  or  yellow,  bractlets  3  mm  caducous;  calyx 
turbinate,  3  to  5  mm.  glabrose  or  tomentose,  with  deltoid  or  rounded  lobes;  petals  3  to  6 
mm,  oblong  or  obovate;  capsule  semi-odnate,  at  last  almost  free,  3-lobed,  3-valved,  glabrous 
or  tomentose;  seeds  linear  fusiform. 

The  Dumeroiis  varieties  of  Metrosideros  polymorpha  may  be  arranged  into 
three  sections  as  follows: 

Sect      I.    CHabrao. 

Leaves  glabrous  on  both  sides,  calyx  also  glabrous. 
Sect    II.    RetDllanatae. 

Leaves  glabrous  on  both  sides,  calj'^t  silvery  or  whitish  tomentose  or  woolly. 
Sect.  IIL    TomentOBae. 

Leaves  whitish  or  grayish  tomentose,  calyx  tomentose  or  woolly. 
Sect      I.    aiabiae. 

a  Small  plants  usually  only  found  at  the  summit  swamps  as  on  Mt.  Pnukukui, 
and  Mauna  Eke  on  Maui,  (no.  8145). 

Leaves  small  eordate,  auborbicular,  glabrous  on  both  faces,  strongly  but  finely  reticu- 
lated; calyx  glabrous  or  here  and  there  with  a  smalt  patch  of  minute  silky  pubescence; 
petals  and  stamens  red,  the  former  slightly  ciliate  at  the  margins. 

p  Trees  on  the  main  range  of  Oahu,  at  an  elevation  of  1000-2000  feet  Xiu 
Valley,  (no.  4S29),  Pauoa  Valley  (no.  1010),  Manoa  Valley. 

Leaves  small  ovate-elliptical,  acute  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  tapering  at  the  base  into 
a  somewhat  margined  petiole;  calyx  perfectly  glabrous,  the  lobes  triangular  acute, 
branchlets  red;  resembles  -If.  trrmuloidfn.  Inflorescence  occasionally  but  sparingly 
sprinkled  with  a  silky  pubescence. 

y  Lar^e  trees,  probably  the  typical  M.  polymorpha  on  the  main  range,  Koolau 
Mts.  (no.  1279),  Oahu;  also  from  Kanai. 

Leaves  elliptical  to  ovate-oblong,  larger,  glabrous  on  both  faces  bluntly  acute,  dark 
green,  with  a  straight  marginal  nerve,  shortly  petioled;  calyx  and  corolla  glabrous  or  very 
finely  pubescent,  of  a  silky  white. 
Sect    II.    HemQauatM, 

S    Trees  or  shrubs.     Kamoku  forest,  MolokaJ,  (no.  6181). 

Leaves  ovate  to  ovate^oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  rather  large,  long  petlolate, 
glabrous  on  both  faces  with  indistinct  marginal  nerve;  calyx  and  pedicels  dtnsely  white 
tomentose,  the  rounded  sepals  green  and  glabrous,  petals  red  and  margins  not  ciliate. 

c     Creepers  in  swampy  open  places,  or  bo^,  on  Molokai,  Kawela,   (no.  5087 

and  6097),  resembles  var.  a  sect.  I.  glabrae. 
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METBOSIDEBOS  POLYMOBPBA.  Gaud. 
Olila  Lehna  Tree. 

Sliowing  Inrge  bunt^h   of  aerisl  roots   coninion   lo  this  apepies.     Growiuf;  on   lava 
ftelJs,  Hawaii. 
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STILT-BOOTS    OF    UETBOSIDEBOS    POLTUOBPHA    Gaud.      OhU    Lehiu.      Note    tbe 
remDantB  of  tree-fern  trunk   id   the  upper  portioo   of  tree  trunk.     For  explanation 

aee   text.     Forests  near  Gleuwood,   Hawaii;   elevation   3500   feet.     The   tree   to   the 
left  is  StransBia  sp. 
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OBOVE  OF  ME-CBOSIDEBOS  POLTMOBPHA  ChwL.  Ohla  Letina;  tienr  the  Volcano  of 

Kilauca,  Hawaii,  olevotion  ium  feet.      Some  of  the  trees  are  nearly  100  feet  high. 
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Leaves  email,  Buborliculnr,  cordate,  subsessile,  pale  green  or  yellowish,  glabrous  on 
both  facea;  in  florescence  aoil  calj'x  deosely  tomentose  or  white  woolly,  the  lobe»  green, 
pubescent,  with  ciliate  insrKins,  red-punctate  on  the  outer  face,  petals  glabrous;  leaves 
often  Blighcly  pubescent  when  young. 

f    Large  trees  found  on  Kanai,  above  Waimea,  (no.  2044). 

Leaves  large,  ovate  oblong,  shortly  petiolate,  the  petioles  and  part  of  leaf-midrib 
pubescent,  thick  coriaceous,  subcordate  at  the  base;  young  branches  and  inflorescence 
covered  with  a  white  pubescence;  calyx,  sepals  aoil  petals  white  tomentose  or  woolly,  the 
latter  showing  the  red  through  the  white  pubescence,  the  margins  white  ciliate. 

r,    Trera.  at  high  elevation  6000-7000  feet.     :Mt.  Haleakala.  Mani.  (no.  8593). 

Branches  stout,  stiff  and  gnarled,  scaly;  leaves  small,  thick  coriaceous,  Buborbicular, 
cordate,  sessile,  or  auriculnte  at  the  base;  inflorescence  densely  and  thickly  white  woolly, 
as  are  the  pedicels  and  calyx  lobes,  petals  red,  glabrous,  the  margins  only  white  ciliate. 

6    Trees,  main  ridpe  of  Mahana,  Lanai,  (no.  8055). 

I^eaves  ovate,  or  suborbicular,  cordate  at  the  baae,  thin,  subcoriaceous,  entirely 
glabrous  on  both  faces,  very  shortly  petiolate;  calyi  iilightty  or  thinly  pubescent,  of  a  dark 
silvery  or  dirty  gray  color,  sepals  green  and  puberulous  or  glabrous;  petaU  and  atanieua 
yellowish,  or  salmon  pink,  the  former  glabrous  with  glightly  ciliate  margins;  here  also 
belongs  a  form  with  longer  petiolate  leaves,  which  are  suborbicular  and  cordate,  pale 
green;  calyx  and  sejials  densely  white  woolly,  petals  large,  yellow,  glabrous,  with  ciliate 
margins;  the  petioles  pubescent. 

Sect.  ni.    TomentOBU. 

i  Trees  at  4000-9000  feet  elevation  Kilaiiea,  Hawaii,  a)ao  Oahu,  Pauoa  Val- 
ley (no.  722) ;  Unalalai,  Hawaii  (no.  3626). 

Leaves  large  orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  glabrous  above,  or  finely 
pubescent,  tomentose  underneath  of  a  dirty  gray  color,  petioles  short,  tomentose,  inflores- 
cence and  calyx  pubescent;  often  yellow  flowered. 

K     Creepers  from  the  summit  swamp  of  Kohala,  Hawaii,  (no.  8414). 

Leaves  small,  orbicular,  emflrginate  at  the  apex,  cordate  at  the  base,  sessile,  glabrous 
above,  densely  covered  underneath  with  a  yellow  strigose  pubescence;  inflorescence,  calyx 
and  sepals  with  yellowish  strigose  hairs,  petals  red,  slightly  pubescent,  margins  ciliate. 

The  Ohia  lehna  is  the  most  prevalent  tree  in  the  forests  of  the  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  archipelago.  It  can  be  found  from  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of  9000 
feet.  It  certainly  deserves  its  specific  name  polymorpha  as  it  is  the  most  vari- 
able tree  which  the  Islands  possess.  On  the  summits  of  Kohala,  Hawaii,  Ht. 
Waialeale  on  Kauai,  and  Puuknkui,  West  Maui,  which  have  an  elevation  rang- 
ing from  5000-5GOO  feet,  it  is  a  creeper,  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  though 
flowering.  It  gro\vs  in  company  with  native  violets,  Heraninms  and  sundews 
{Drosera  longifolia)  while  in  the  middle  forest  zone  it  becomes  a  giant  of  often 
100  feet  in  height,  with  a  trnnk  of  several  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  seashore,  as 
for  example  at  Napoopoo,  Hawaii,  it  is  a  stunted  gnarled  tree  10-15  feet  in  height 
growing  on  ancient  pahofline  lava  in  company  with  Beyitotdsla  sandwicensis, 
the  Olir  kvkvliiaeo  of  the  natives,  and  other  trees.  On  the  windward  aide  of 
Hawaii,  not  far  from  Hilo,  it  covers  the  vertical  cliffy  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
but  does  not  attain  any  size.  Its  best  development  and  the  largest  forests 
composed  of  this  tree  are  found  on  the  volcanic  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  and  5Iauna 
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3  TEEMULOIDES  (Hetler)  Hock. 
LebUft  AhlU. 

Flowering  braoch,  one-half  natural  size. 
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Kea,  OD  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  it  is  there  that  the  trees  reach  their  biggest 
size. 

On  Hawaii  the  Ohia  lehua  is  usually  associated  with  the  tree  ferns,  the 
Hapu  and  Hapu  lit  (which  see).  In  such  forests,  the  seeds  of  the  Ohia  trees 
fait  on  the  moist  woolly  trunks  of  the  tree  ferns;  there  they  germinate.  At 
Jirst  the  young  tree  finds  enough  nourishment  in  the  humus,  dead  leaves,  etc., 
which  collect  in  the  axils  of  dead  fern  leaves  all  along  the  tall  fern  trunks, 
but  finally  it  sends  its  roots  down  along  the  fern  trunks  into  the  ground.  As 
the  tree  grows  larger  and  taller,  the  fern  becomes  enclosed  between  the  stilt-like 
roots  of  the  Ohia  tree,  until  finally  the  fern  dies  and  decays,  leaving  the  stilt  roots 
standing  some  15-20  feet  above  the  ground,  after  which  the  real  trunk  of  the  tree 
commences.  Such  stilt-like  Ohia  trees  are  very  common  in  the  Hawaiian  forest, 
but  mainly  on  Hawaii.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  Ohia  tree  with 
stilt-roots  between  which  remnants  of  a  decayed  tree-fern  trunk  are  still  visible. 

The  wood  of  the  Ohia  lehua  is  of  a  dark  reddish  color,  durable,  hard  and  equal 
in  strength  to  the  Oak.  It  was  employed  by  the  natives  for  the  carving  of  their 
idols,  spears,  mallets,  etc.,  but  is  used  now  for  paving-blocks,  flooring,  and 
interior  house  finishings.  Mills  have  been  erected  on  Hawaii  at  Pahoa  where 
lumber  is  turned  out  at  a  profit.  Several  railroads,  especially  the  Santn  F^  rail- 
road of  the  mainland,  have  ordered  large  shipments  of  Ohia  ties. 

The  flowers  of  the  Ohia  lehua  are  of  a  bright  red,  pale  yellow  to  orange  yel- 
low and  pink-salmon,  while  some  are  even  white.  They  are  the  source  of  food 
for  some  of  the  native  birds,  as  the  liwi  and  Olokele,  both  of  which  possess  a 
bright  red  plumage,  matching  the  scarlet  Lehua  blossom  while  flitting  from 
flower  to  flower  for  their  honey. 

The  uame  Lehua  is  an  interesting  one.  Lehua  in  everyday  language  means 
"hair."  It  was  undoubtedly  applied  to  the  tree  in  question  on  account  of  the 
numerous  long  red  stamens  resembling  flne  hair,  which  makes  the  Ohia  lehua 
flower  attractive. 

The  tree  in  its  various  forms  is  not  peculiar  to  Hawaii,  but  is  well  distributed 
over  Polynesia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  tree  is  known  as  Rata  and  Pohutu- 
Tzawa.  It  has  the  most  numerous  varieties,  however,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
A  number  of  species  have  been  described  from  other  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
■which  later  turned  out  to  be  identical  with  the  Ohia  lehua. 

Metrosideros  tremuloides   (Heller)    Rock. 
Lehua  ahilii. 
(Plate  133.) 

IflETBOSmEBOS  TBEMTJLOIDEB   (Heller)   Rock  comb,   nov.— Nanla  txemnloldas  Heller 

in  MiDDCB.  Bat.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1897)  866.— Metrosld«rM  polymorpbA  Gaud.  vsr.  n 

Hbd.  Flora  Haw.  IbI.  (1888)  127. 

A  small  tree,  with  slender  trunk  and  Bmooth  grayish  bark,  glabious  throngliout,  even 

the  infloreseence ;   brancheB   slender,   loosely   spreading;   leaves   narrowly   Isnceolttte,   acute 

or  acuniin:>tu  at  both  ends,  bright  green,  shining  above,  pater  underneath, 
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METBOSIDEEOS  BUaOSA  A.  Gray. 
Lehoa  papa. 

Two-thLnia  natural  Pize. 
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Myrtaceae. 

flat  «tight1y  winged  petioles  of  about  6  mm  id  length,  not  prominently  Teined,  but  midrib 

conspituous;  fyme  branches  divaricate,  peduncles  slender  of  varying  length  though  hardly 
longer  than  lit  mm;  pedicels  half  the  length;  calyx  campanulate,  the  loben  rounded  and 
equaling  the  tube  in  length,  margins  scarioua;  petals,  bright  red,  almost  orbicular  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx  lobes,  stamens  bright  red,  barely  2  em  iu  length,  capsule  half  free. 

The  Lehua  ahihi  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  ^'enus  Sletrosideros, 
The  fine  bright  green  graceful  foliage  stands  quite  distinct  from  all  the  other 
species  and  varieties  and  certainly  deserves  specific  rank.  It  can  be  found  on 
Oahu  at  the  lower  elevation  around  Tantalus  back  of  Ilonoluhi,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  neighboring  valleys  on  their  upper  slopes  at  about  1000-201)0  feet  eleva- 
tion. When  in  full  flower  the  slender  branches  are  drooping  and  almost  con- 
tinually in  motion,  whence  its  specific  name. 

Var.   Waialealae   Rock.   var.   nov. 

Leaves  larger,  bright  green  above  pale  underneath,  with  bright  red  midrib  and  leaf- 
margin,  5  to  T  cm  long,  2  to  2.5  cm  wide,  coriaceous,  acute  at  the  base,  acumjcate-caudate 
at  the  apex,  the  apex  curved,  the  bright  red  petiole  lii  to  20  mm  lonn,  flat  and  somewhat 
margined;  flowers  as  in  the  species;  fruits  very  large,  the  same  size  as  in  M.  maCTOptiat 
the  calyx-lobes  persistent  but  the  capsule  projecting  almost  its  whole  height  beyond  th& 
cal3'x,  almost  free;  seeds  linear,  lunulate,  pointed  at  each  end. 

This  variety  is  peculiar  to  the  summit  ridge  of  Mt.  Waialeale  on  Kauai,  where 
it  was  «ibser\'ed  and  collected  by  the  writer.  It  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful 
Metrosideros  or  Ohia  lehua  known  to  him.  It  only  grows  at  a  certain  ridge  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Kauai  where  it  forms  pure  stands  with  hardly 
any  other  tree  around  it.  It  is  a  small  tree  25  feet  high.  Collected  flowering' 
and  fruiting  Sept.  24,  1909,  Jit.  Waialeale,  Kauai,  elev.  5200  feet,  type  no.  5083, 
in  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Metrosideros  rugosa  Gray. 
Lehua  papa. 

(Plate  134.) 

HETROSIDEBOS  BU<H>SA  Qrav  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  R.   (1853)   Sfil.  t.  69  R.;— Mann  in  Proc. 
Am.   Acad.   VII.   (1867)'l66.  et   Haw.   Jsl.   (1867)   2^4■.— Wawra   in  Flora    (IM73) 
173;— Hbd.  Fl,  Haw.  lal.   (ISSS)   127;— Niedz.  in   Knel.  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  III.  7. 
(1S93)  87,— Metrosideros  polymorpha  Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.   Mar,  Pac-.  VI.   (1890) 
lfi7    (ex    parte).— Nanla   rngosa    Kuntze    Rev.    Gen,    PI.    (1891)    242;— Heller   in 
Minnea.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1897)  864. 
A  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  quadrangular  hranchlets,  only  the  ultimate  ones  tomen- 
tose;   leaves  orbicular,  about  2.5  cm  in  diameter,  thick   and   coriaceous,  strikingly  rugose- 
above   and   deeply   impressed   along   the   veins,   which   are   remarkably   strong   and    ridged 
underneath,  the  nnder-surface  thickly  tomentose  with  a  ferruginous  wool  as  arc  the  leaf' 
buds  on  both  faces,  the  petiole  scarcely   2  mm;  cymes  small,  solitary  or  in   pairs  at  th* 
summit  of  the  branches,  the  peduncles  and  their  divisions  short  and  stout,  thick  tomen- 
tose, the   whole  subtended  by  rather   couspicuous  and   coriaceous  bud-scales;   bractleta   as 
long  as  the  calyx,  oval   tomentose,  soon   deciduous;   flowers  subseasite,   about   as   large  aa 
in  the  common  species;   calyx  tomentose;   petals  and   stamens  red.  the  former  pubescent; 
ovary  deeply  immersed  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  its  summit  only  free. 

This  species,  which  is  called  Lehua  papa  by  the  natives,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  where  it  can  be  found  at  the  summits  of  the  ridges  of  the  main 
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range,  and  on  the  vertical  cliffs  or  pali  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island.  It 
certainly  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Ohia  lehua  and  can  be  distinguished 
from  it  at  a  glance  by  the  deeply  rugose  small  leaves.  It  is  never  a  large  tree, 
but  only  of  about  10-15  feet  in  height  or  more  often  a  shrub.  Flowering,  Koolau 
Mts.  Punahm,  Nov.  14-21,  1908.     no.  294,  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Metrosideros  macropus  Hook,  et  Am. 
Ohia  lehua. 

METBOSIDEBOB  UA0B0PU8  Hook,  et  Am.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)   S3;— Eudt.  Fl.  Suie.  In 
Ann.  Wion.  Mhb.  (1H36)  ISl,  no.  H.M;— Gray  Bot.  U   8.  E.  E.  (1854)  S64.  t.  70;— 
Mann  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)   166,  et  Fl.  Haw.  IhI.   (1867)  244;— Wawra 
in  Flora  (1873)   172;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw,  lal,  (1M88)  1:27;- Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar. 
Pac.  VI.  (1800)   16S;— Ndz.  in  Kngl.  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  Ill,  7.  (1893)   87.— N»nU 
macropu  O.  Kuntie  Rev.  Gen.  PI.  (18B1)  242;  — Heller  in  Minnee.  Bot.  Stud.  BuU, 
IX.   (I8fl7)   865. 
A  well  proportioned  tree  glnbroua  throughout;  the  branehletn  angled;  leaves  ovate  OT 
ovate-oblong,  eoriaceoua  rather  dull,  acute  at  the  base,  copiously  feat  her- veined;  petioles 
2.5   to   5   ciu  long   usually   margined,   and   Btanding   nearly   at   right   angles   to   the   Btem; 
cymes    terminal    uBually    geminate,    subsessile,    many-flowered,    crowded,    evolved    from    a 
large  acaly  bud,  the  Bcalea  of  which  remain  persistent  for  some  time  ae  ovate  or  oblong 
pointed  bracts,  12  mm  in  length;  pedicels  about  4  mm   long,  subtended  by  Bimtlar  emaller 
ovate  lanceolate  bractletB  which  are  deciduous;  flowers  larger  than  in  tbe  largest  flowered 
forma  of  M.  polytitiirphai  petals  and  stamens  red  or  yellow,  ovary  three-celled,  free  nearly 
to  the  middle;  capsule  nearly  included  in   the  turbinate  tube  of  the  calyx,  of  which  the 
lobes  are  persistent,  free  to  the  middle,  three-valved,  many  seeded;  seeds  fusiform,  subu- 
late, not  much  pointed. 

This  species  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  differs  from  the  eosmopob- 
tan  M.  polymorpha  in  the  long  petioled  leaves,  large  floral  scales,  and  much 
larger  flowers.  It  is  a  tree  of  considerable  size  and  can  be  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Oahu  on  the  main  Koolau  ran^e,  as  well  as  on  Molokai  and  on  Kauai. 

Hybrids  of  this  and  the  cosmopolitan  species  can  be  met  with  wherever  they 
occur  together. 

ARALIACEAE. 

The  family  Araliaceae,  which  is  chiefly  tropical,  consists  of  51  genera  and 
numerous  species.  In  Polynesia  it  is  represented  by  the  genera  Plerandra,  Rey- 
noldsia,  Meryta,  and  others;  while  in  Hawaii,  tbe  most  northern  islands  of  Poly- 
nesia, it  has  two  endemic  genera,  Pterotropia  and  Cheirodendron,  besides  several 
species  of  Tetraplasandra,  which  now  includes  also  Triplasandra,  which  genus 
has  been  merged  into  the  former  by  Harms.  The  genus  Tetraplasandra  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  islands,  as  it  has  two  species  which  occur  outside  of  Hawaii,  one 
in  New  Guinea  and  the  other  in  Celebes.  Reynoldsia,  which  is  represented  in 
Hawaii  by  one  species,  has  also  one  species  in  the  Society  Islands  and  one  in 
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Araliaceae. 
KEY  TO  THE  GENEEA. 
Ijcaves  pinnate,  alternate. 
LeaQeta  entire: 

Leaflets  13-21,  flawera  racemose  umbellate,  arrangeil'  in  a  long  drooping 

panicle Ptoiotioplft 

Leaflets      5-13,      inflor.      Tacemose-unibeltate      or      umbcllnte      and      panicu- 
late       Tetr^lkSEndra 

Leaflets   sinuate   crenate BaynokUift 

Leaves  digitate,  opposite Obelrodsndltm 

TETRAPLASANDRA  A.  Gray. 
(Triplasandra  Seem.) 

Catyx  border  undulate  or  denticulate,  petals  5  to  S,  valvate  in  tlie  bud.  tjtamens  as 
many  as  petals  or  2  to  3  times  or  even  6  times  as  many,  arranged  in  1  or  4  series,  with 
rather  thick  ^laments  and  ovate  or  lanceolate  anthers.  Ovary  quite  inferior,  ovate,  13-7-5-2 
celled.  The  stigmas  on  a  short  stylopod  or  subsessile;  drupes  globose  to  ovate -elongate 
or  cylindrical,  with  a  somewhat  Seshy  covering.  Pyrenae  chartaceous,  crustaceouB  or 
i-oriaceous,  compressed.  Seeds  often  ribbed  or  furrowed.  Unarmed  glabrous  or  tomentose 
trees  or  shrubs  nitb  a  glutinous  sap.  Leaves  large,  alternate  impari-pinnate,  with  5  to  13 
entire  leaflets;  petiolule  of  the  terminal  leaflet  usually  articulate.  Stipules  wanting  or 
rudimentary.  Inflorescence  a  racemose  umbellate  panicle  or  a  simple  or  compound  umbel; 
bracts  caducous,  small  or  larger;  peduncles  not  articulate,  often  very  thick. 

The  geoiis  Tetraplasandra  tlerivea  its  name  from  the  Greek  nrpoTAatLos 
(tetraplasios),  fourfold,  and  avSpa  (andra),  stamens,  haviiia;  four  times  as  many 
stamens  as  petals.  It  consists  of  possibly  12  species,  two  of  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  T.  paucUUns  Miq.  occurs  in  New  Guinea,  while  T. 
Koerdcrxli  Harms  is  fmind  in  Celebes.  Of  Hawaiian  species,  only  two  were  de- 
scribed originally,  T.  hawaiiensis  A.  Gray  and  T.  Waimeae  Wawra.  All  the 
species  of  Tripla.sandra  (established  by  Seeman)  have  been  merged  into  Tetra- 
plasandra  by  11.  Harms.  The  writer  has  since  added  two  new  species:  T. 
Lanaiensis  and  T.  ^'aiatealae. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

L     EUTETRAPLABANDRA.      Stamens  2-G-S  times  as  many  as  petals. 
Leaves  tomentose  underneath. 
Inflorescence   paniculate. 

Stamens  i  times  as  many  as  petals T,  HftwaUwuds 

Leaves  glabrous  underneath. 
Inflorescence  umbellate. 

Stamens  numerous,  6-S  times  as  many  as  petals...     T.  WalmoMi 
Inflorescence  compound  umbellate. 

Stamens  4  times  as  many  as  petals;  ovary  6  celled. .  T.  Walalealaa 
Stamens  twice  as  many 'as  petals;  ovary  3  celled. . .  T.  Lanalaiuij 
Stamens  E-3  times  ap  many  as  petals. 

Drupe  ovoid  with  conical  vertex T.  Lydgnt*! 

Drupe  cylindrical  truncate- 
Stamens  H).15:  ovary  5-6  celled T.  Oahneiuls 

Stamens  I2-1H;  ovary  4-3  celled T.  Koalse 

II.     HOTHOTETRAPLASAKDEA.      Stamens  as  many  as  petals,  5-»;  ovary,  5-2  celled. 
Inflorescence  umbellate  or  compound  umbellate T.  m«iknd]^  and  varieties 
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TETBAPLASANDBA  HAWAIIENBIS  A.   Grav. 

Oh«. 

Sliowin);  fruiting  braneh  and   flower  buds  pianeil  aei'i'iBt  trunk  of  tree,  bnrk  in  the  dry 

districts  rough  and  acal.v.     South  Kona,  lava  fields  of  Kftjiua;  elevation  1200  feet. 
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Tetraplasandra  hawaiiensie  A.  Gray. 

Ohe. 

(Plate  135.) 

TETKAPLASANDKA.   HAWAIIENSIS   A.   Gray   Bot.   U.   3.    E.    E.    (1854)    728,   t.   M;— 
H.  Mann.  Prou.  Am.  Acad.  VII.   (1867)   169;—  Hbd.   Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)   154;— 
Del.  Cast.  III.  Fl.  las.   Mar,  Pseif.  VI.   (1890)   183;-Harma  in   Engler  et  Prantl 
Pflzfam.  Ill,  8  (1898)  30,  Fig.  2,  g-h. 
Brauclilets  with  the  leafstalks,  iaflorescenee  and  the  exterior  of  the  flowers  c&neafent 
with  a  soft  tonientum;  leaves  alternate,  exatipulate,  3  to  4.5  cm  long,  pianatcly  5  to  7  folio- 
late;  leaflets  nblong  or  etlipti^Hl  10  to  17  cm  1oQ|;  and  5  cm  or  more  in  width,  obtuse  ftt  both 
ends,  entire,  coriaceous,  glabrous  above,  densely  caneBcent-tomentOBe  underneath,  the  ribs 
bireute;   peduncle  terminal  stout,  bearing  an  ample  and  open  panicle  of  compound  or  de- 
compound umbels;   pedunclea  and  pedicels  articulate,   densely   tomentose;   calyx  tube  cup- 
shaped,   the   truncate   limb   very   short,   entire;    petals   5   to   8   tomentose   aa   is   the   calyx, 
cohering  at  the  apex,  6  to  8  mm  long;  stamena  4  times  as  many  as  petals  or  less  in  one 
circle,  recurved;  ovary  7  to  13  celled;  the  apex  crowned  with  a  short  and  conical  stylopod 
which  bears  an  obscurely  7  to  13  rayed  stigma;  ovules  solitary;   fruit  a  globose  baccate 
drupe  1  cm  in  diameter,  many  ribbed  when  dry,  containing  7  to  13  flat  chartaceous  com- 
pressed  pyrenae. 

The  ohe,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  ohe  of  the  lowlands,  is  a  beautiful  tree 
with  a  broad,  flat  erown  reaching  a  height  of  40  to  80  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  1  to  2 
feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The  writer  met  with  huge  trees  in  Kona,  Hawaii,  in 
the  semi-wet  forest,  overtowering  the  tallest  Ohia  trees.  The  bark  is  whitish  and 
more  or  less  smooth. 

It  can  be  distinguished  from  afar  on  account  of  its  large  pinnate  leavo, 
which  are  1  to  V/i  feet  long,  havipg  from  5  to  9  oblong  leaflets,  which  are  light- 
green  above  and  pale-ocher  colored  umlerneath,  tine  to  a  dense  tomentum.  The 
flowering  panicles  are  often  more  than  one  foot  long,  bearing  umbellate  racemes 
along  umbellate  and  racemose  tertiarj-  and  secondary  branches.  The  globose 
fruits  become  many-ribbed  when  dry. 

The  olie  inhabits  the  drier  as  well  as  very  wet  regions  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  valley  of  Wailau,  Molokai,  where  it  grows  on  the  steep  pali  or  cliff  covered 
with  tropical  verdure.  On  IJanai,  from  which  island  it  had  not  been  been  re- 
corded previously,  it  can  be  found  near  the  summit  ridges  of  Ilaalelepakai  and 
Lanaihale,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  and  also  on  Mahana  ridge. 

On  Maui  it  growes  above  Kaanapali,  and  on  Hawaii  it  is  found  in  the  rain 
forests  of  Puna  and  semi-wet  forests  of  Sonth  Kona,  together  with  Xyloama, 
Pelea,  etc. 

Its  associates  are  usually  species  of  Stranssia,  Bobea,  Metrosideros,  Cheiro- 
dendron,  and  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  rain  forests. 

Tetraplasandra  Waimeae  Wawra. 
Ohe  Kikoola. 
(Plate  136.) 
TETRAPIiASANDBA  WAIMEAE  W&yiiA  in  Flora  (1ST3)  158,- Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Igt.  (1S8S) 
15.=>:— Del   Cast.   III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI.   (1890)    184;—  Heller  PI.  Haw.   Isl. 
(1897)   871;-Harma  in  Engt.  et   Prantl   Pflzfam.  Ill,  8   (1898)   30. 
Leaves  30  to  45  cm  long,  leaflets  5  to  13,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  10  to  15  cm  long,  3,5 
to  6  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  12  to  18  mm,  obtuse  with  rounded,  the  laterals  ones  with  un- 
symmetrical,  bases,  chartaceous  to  coriaceous,  glabrous;  inflorescence  a  terminal  umbel  of 
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PLATE  13K. 


TETEAPIJISANPBA  WAIMEAE  ^Vawra. 

Obe  kllcoola. 

Groiviog  in  the  mountains  of  Kauai  in  the  forest  of  Kalioluaniaoo;  elevation  3600  feet. 
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Araliaeeae. 

10  to  12  rays,  witb  or  without  a  sho  t  omm  d  hachis,  each  10  to  13  cm  long  and  beat- 
ing at  its  npex  an  umbel  of  15  to  3(  fl  w  on  th  k  and  long  pedicels  of  2.5  to  5  cm;  i^bIvx 
8  to  12  mm  long  broad  tubular,  1  gl  tl  on  t  ted  below  the  wavy  denticulate  border; 
petals  7  to  8,  triangular  lanceolat  1  mm  1  ng  pink  or  reddish,  coriaceous  glabrous,  at 
last  expanded,  the  open  corolla  niea  g      m  t  mes  3.S  cm  in  diameter,  the  largest  in  the 

genus;  stamens  S,  7  or  S  times  as  mau  as  pet  Is  H  to  10  mm  long,  in  two  rows;  ovary  6  to 
S  celled,  the  stigma  on  a  abort  stylopo  1  f  1  n  d  upe  globose,  about  3  cm  or  often  more  in 
diameter,  somewhat  flesbj-,  atrongl  bb  d  when  dry;  pyrenae  corapresfled,  thick  coriace- 
ous, deeply  notcbed  at  the  upper  inner  angle,  and  with  two  prominent  ridges  on  each  side. 

The  Ohe  kikoola  is  a  medinm^sized  tree  with  an  erect  trunk  of  30  to  40  feet 
in  height  and  a  diameter  of  a  foot  or  more.  The  erect  bole  is  vested  in  a  grayish- 
white  smooth  bark.  It  divides  very  sparingly  near  the  top  into  rather  short  as- 
cending branches,  which  bear  large  leaf  whorls  at  the  apex.  The  leaves  are 
over  a  foot  long  and  consist  of  5  to  13  leaflets.  The  inflorescence  is  a  terminal 
umbel  of  several  rays,  bearing  at  its  apex  peculiar  rose-eolored  flowers,  which 
are  the  largest  in  the  genua,  measuring  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  drupe 
is  globose,  an  inch  or  more  across,  somewhat  fleshy,  and  becomes  ribbed  on  drying. 

The  tree  is  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Kauai,  where  it  grows  on  the  leeward 
side  above  Waimea  at  an  altitude  of  3600  feet,  in  the  drier  forest  or  outskirts 
of  the  woods  around  Kaholiiamano.  It  is  associated  with  Cyanea  leptostegia, 
Cryptocaria  Manvii,  Bobea  Mainni,  Sidero  ylon  sandwicense,  Elaeocarpiis  bifidus, 
etc.  It  also  is  not  uncommon  at  Halemann,  where  it  was  first  collected  by  Dr. 
Wawra  of  the  Austrian  Exploring  Expedition  ship  "Donau,"  and  named  by 
him  after  the  district  of  Waimea. 

The  wood  is  whitish,  of  a  silky,  wavy  green,  and  of  medium  strength. 

Tetraplasandra   Waialealae   Rock. 

TETRAPI.ABAKDRA  WAIAI£ALA£  Bock  Coll.  Haw.  Publ.  Bull.   1.   (1911)   10,  pi.  I, 

LeavoB  30  to  45  cm  long;  leaflets  oblong  acuminate  thick  coriaceous,  unevensided  at  the 
base,  otherwise  rounded;  inflorescence  a  terminal  compound  umbel  of  usually  4  pedtmcles, 
each  about  from  7  to,  10  cm  long,  bearing  6  raya  about  S  cm  long,  each  bearing  an  umbel 
of  2-5  pedicels  about  2  cm  long;  calyx  tubular  purplish -black  with  an  undulate  border; 
petals  5  to  7,  triangular,  thick,  with  a  prominent  median  nerve,  glabrous;  stamens  in  two 
circles,  four  times  as  many  as  petals;  ovary  C  celled;  stigma  on  a  conical  atylopod  of  o  mm. 

This  remarkable  tree,  which  as  far  as  is  known  has  no  native  name,  is  of 
rather  small  size,  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  sub-erect  long  branches,  bearing, 
crowded  at  their  ends,  irregularly  pinnate  leaves.  The  leaflets  are  dark-green 
and  glossy;  the  trunk  is  rather  short,  is  vested  in  a  white  bark,  and  is  about  6 
to  8  inches  in  diameter. 

The  inflorescence  is  compound  umbellate,  not  as  large  as  that  of  the  Oke 
kikoola,  bnt  is  also  terminal. 

This  interesting  tree,  which  the  wTiter  discovered  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wai- 
aleale,  on  Kauai,  5200  feet  elevation,  was  named  by  him  after  that  wonderful 
mountain.  Unlike  the  Ohe  l-ikooia,  which  grows  in  the  dryer  forest  on  Kauai 
back  of  Waimea,  it  inhabits  the  high  summit  swamp,  where  the  rainfall  is  im- 
mense. This  swamp  is  enshrouded  by  clouds  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  ii 
swept  by  the  strong  trade  winds  for  over  nine  months  of  the  year. 
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TETBAPIASAlfDRA.  MEIANDKA.  (Hbd.)  llnniis.  var.  y. 

FloTcering  nn<1   fruiting   branch   pinned   against   triitilc   of   ttee.      Grovring   at   Pmiwaawan, 

Nortli  Kooa,  Hawaii,  elevation  2800  feet.      Trunk  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
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Tetraplasandra  Waialealae  is  really  the  only  tree  of  any  size  at  the  summit, 
where  the  rest  of  the  vegetation  is  stunted.  It  is  associated  with  Felea  Waia- 
lealae, the  Anonia  of  the  natives,  Layenophora  maniensis,  Sanintla  sanda-iceiisis 
var.,  Lobelia  kauaiciisis.  Lobelia  macrostaclnjs  var.,  Drosera  longtfolia,  Dabautia 
Waialealae,  Geraninm  humile  var,  Kavaiease,  etc. 

It  is  the  second  species  of  Tetraplasandra  which  has  been  so  far  recorded 
from  Kauai,  and  is  peculiar  to  Waialeale,  though  it  may  be  found  along  the 
Kaluiti  and  Kailiili  streams  a  little  below  the  summit.  The  wood  is  soft  and 
white. 

Tetraplasandra  Lanaiensts  Rock. 

TBTKAPl.ASANDEA  LANAEBNBIS  Rock.   Coll.   Haw.   Publ.   Bull.   1.    (1911)   12,  pi.   2. 

Leavea  30  to  38  cm  long,  leaaeta  5  to  7,  oblong  obtuse  or  bluntly  acuminate,  uneven- 
sided  Bt  the  base,  midrib  prominent.  S  to  10  cm  long,  4  to  5  em  wide,  dark  green  above, 
light  underneath,  the  terminal  lenllet  on  a  petiolule  of  4  cm  which  is  articulate  near  the 
blade,  the  lateral  onea  on  pctialulea  of  I  to  1.5  cm,  subcoriaceous;  iaflorescence  thrice 
umbellate,  not  erect,  but  drooping,  the  3  to  5  peduncles  on  a  common  rbachis  of  about 
2.5  cm,  about  20  cm  long,  bearing  umbels  of  17  to  21  slender  droopinga  rays  of  8  to  10  cm 
length,  these  again  umbellate  witb  7  to  13  pedicels;  calyit  tubular  6  mm  with  a  denticu- 
late border,  petals  5  to  6,  lanceolate,  greeoiab-yellon,  7  mm  long,  stamens  twice  aa  many 
as  petals,  ovary  3-celled,  stigmas  seaaile. 

This  tree  was  discovered  by  the  writer  on  the  Island  of  Lanai  and  described 
by  him  under  the  above  name.  It  is  rather  small,  only  about  20  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  It  branches  irregularly,  and  as  it  was 
crowded  in  with  other  trees  it  was  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  its  general 
aspect. 

It  is  remarkable  in  the  genus  Tetraplasandra  for  its  large  inflorescence, 
which,  instead  of  beinfi  erect,  is  drooping,  and  for  its  very  small  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  dull  and  of  a  light-green  color,  making  the  tree  quite  conspicuous 
among  the  dark-leaved  Maba,  Suttonia,  and  Sideroxylon,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  tree  is  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Lanai  and  was  seen  only  in  Kai- 
holena  Valley,  crowded  by  other  trees  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  Kaiholena 
Valley,  btlonfiiiig  to  the  drier  regions  of  Lanai,  is  extremely  interesting  and 
harbors  a  verj-  multiformous  tree  flora. 

Tetraplasandra  Lydgatei  (Hbd.)  Harms. 

TETBAPI.ASAiroEA  LTDOATEI  (Hbd.)  Harms  in  Engl.  et. 
{1S08)  20.— TripUawidra  Lydgatei  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (IS 
Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI   (1890)   184, 

Leaves  20  to  SO  cm  long;  leaflets  5  to  9  on  petioles  of  S  to   16  mm,  oblong  7.5  to  9 

cm  long,  2.5  to  4  cm,  obtuse  and  slightly  emarginate,  contracting  at  the  base,  thin 
chartaceous;  inflorescence  compound-umbellate  from  a  short  common  rhachis  of  about  12 
mm,  the  4  or  5  slender  peduncles  bearing  umbels  of  about  12  slender  pedicels  of  IB  to  18 
mm;  calyx  broad  obconical.  5  mm,  with  an  undulating  border:  petals  .'),  cohering  at 
their  apices,  6  mm;  stamena  12,  abont  1/3  shorter,  with  straight  or  recurved  anthers; 
ovary  4  celled,  inferior,  the  disk  slightly  raised,  with  sessile  stigmas;  drupe  ovoid -globose, 
8  to  10  mm  in  diameter,  obtusely  4  angled,  the  short  conical  apex  finally  elongated  into 
8  abort  stylopod. 
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TETRA.PLASA2n>RA  MEXANDKA    (Hbd.)    Harms,   var.   « 

Flowering  br&nrh   pinneil   against  trunk   of  tree.      Growing  on   the  lava   fields  of   Anahi, 

East  Maui,  Bouthern  slopes  of  llaleakala,  elevation  3lHHi  feet.     Diameter  of  triiak  2  ft. 
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Araliaceae. 

This  species,  which  like  the  two  followiDg  has  no  native  name,  is  a  small  tree 
originally  found  by  John  Lydgate  in  the  valley  of  Wailiipe  on  Oahu,  and  re- 
sembles somewhat  Pterotropia  gymnocarpa  from  the  same  mountain  range. 

It  has  not  been  collected  by  the  writer,  and  as  there  are  no  specimens  of  this 
plant  in  herbaria  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  above  short  description  will 
have  to  suffice. 

Tetraplasandra  oahuensis  (A.  Gray)  Harms. 
Ohe  mauka. 

TETEAPLA8AHDEA   OAHDENSIS    (A.   Gray)    Hatma  in   Engl,   et   PrantI   Pflzfam.  Ill, 
8   <18S8)    30.— Oastonla?  oahiunds  A.   Gray  U.   S.   E.   E.   (1854)    736.— H.  Mann 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII  (1867)   169.— Trlplasuidia  Oabneiula  Seem,  in  Joiirn.  Bot. 
VI    (1S68)    130;— Hbd.   FI.   Haw.   IbI.    (1888)    153;— Del   Cast.   111.   Fl.   Ins.    Mar. 
Pacif.  VI  (1890)  184. 
Leaves  about  3  cm  long;   leaflets  7  to  13,  ovate  or  broad  oblong.  5.5  to  8.5  Pin  long, 
2.5  to  5  rm  wide,  on  petiolulee  of  3  to  6  mm,  obtuse,  i^oriaceous  glabrous;   iaflorescence 
compound  umbellate,  3  to  5  peduncles,  5  to  T.5  cm  long,  either  free  or  united  on  a  ^hort 
ihacbis  of  about  12  mm,  each  bearing  an  umbel  ot  16  to  20  pedicels  of  12  mm  in  1en(;th; 
calyx  cylindrical  4  to  6  mm;  petals  5  to  6,  about  6  mm  long;  stamens  10  to  15,  half  aa 
long  as  the  petals,  with  recurved  anthers;  ovary  5  to  6  celled;  drupe  ovoid  or  short  cylin- 
drical, 6  to  S  mm,  inferior  5  to  6  ribbed  or  angled,  truncate,  the  stigmas  on  a  short  stylopod. 

This  species  and  a  varietj'  ,j.  occur  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  on  the  slopes  of 
Waiolani  and  Konahuanui  back  of  Honolulu.  It  differs  from  the  foregoing 
species  mainly  in  the  drupe,  which  is  cylindrical  and  truncate,  while  the  former 
has  ovoid  drupes  with  conical  vertices. 

It  is  a  small  tree  about  20  feet  in  height  and  is  peculiar  to  Oahu.  The  writer 
observed  several  trees  at  the  head  of  Pauoa  Valley  and  on  the  slopes  of  Koua- 
huanui.  It  is  sparingly  branching  about  6  feet  above  the  ground;  the  trunk  is 
vested  in  a  gray,  smooth  bark,  and  is  about  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  Accord- 
ing to  Horace  Mann,  its  native  name  is  Ohe  mauka  or  the  mountain  Ohe,  while 
Reynoldsia  sandwicensis  is  Ohe  makai;  the  latter,  however,  is  also  known  as  Ohe 
kukuluaeo. 

Tetraplasandra  Kaalae  (Hbd.)  Harms. 

TETKAPIiASANDBA  KAAIAE  (Hbd.)  Harms  in  Engl,  et  PrantI  Pflzfam.  Ill,  8  (1898) 
30.— Trtplaaandra  Kaalae  Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  154;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins. 
Mar.  Pacif.  VI   (1890)   184. 

Leaves  about  3  dm  long,  with  widely  clasping  base,  leaflets  7  to  11,  ovate  or  ovate- 
oblong,  7.ii  to  10  cm  long,  5  to  7.5  cm  wide,  on  petioiules  of  12  to  24  mm,  obtusely 
acumiuate.  rounded  and  un symmetrical  at  the  base,  thick  coriaceous,  glabrous  under- 
neatb,  dark  green;  inflorescence  thrice  umbellate,  3  to  5  peduncles  rising  from  a  short 
common  rhachis,  each  4  to  G.5  cm  long;  with  an  umbel  of  about  12  rays  of  2.5  to  3.5 
em  or  more  long,  these  again  umbellate  with  10  to  12  pedicels  of  8  to  12  mm;  calyx 
obcontcal,  glabrouH.  2  mm;  petals  6  at  last  expncded.  6  to  8  mm;  stamens^  three  times  as 
many  as  petals  or  less,  18  to  12;  ovary  4-  rarely  3-celled;  stigmas  sessile  on  a  conical  apex. 

This  tree  was  first  collected  by  Hillebrand  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Kaala  of  the 
Waianae  range  on  Oahu  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  It  is,  like  the  two  fore- 
going species,  a  small  tree  12  to  16  feet  in  height  and  of  no  economic  value. 
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Tetraplasandra  meiandra  (Hbd.)  Harms. 
(Plates  137,  138,  139.) 
TETKAPIiASAiniBA    MEIANDRA    (Hbd.)    Harms    in    Eng.    et     Prantt    Tflzfani.    TIT,    S 
(ISQS)   SD.^TnplMUidra  melandTa  Hb.l.  Fl.  Haw.   1b1.   (188S)   l.'>2;— Del  Cast.  I1L 
PI.    InB.    Mar.    Paeif.    VI    (]890)    184.— Trlplaawidia    WaimoM    (Wawra)    Heller 
PI.   Haw.   Isl.   (1897)    871 ,— Heptaplonnun    (7)   WaimsM   Wawra  in   Flora   (1873) 
158.      (Wawra's  specific  name  Waimeae  should  hold  good  on  account  of  priority, 
but  aa  there  is  already  a  species  with  that  name  in  Tetraplasandra,  Hillebrand'ft 
meiandra  is  here  adhered  to.) 
Leaves  3  to  4.5  cm  long,  the  petiole  dilated  at  the  base  and  clasping;  leaflets  T  to 
13;    inflorcfi^ence  umbellate   but   variable:   either   the   pedicels  at   the   end   of   3   to  5   ter- 
minal   pedwnclea    (simply    umbellate,    but    then    sliruba),   or    at    the    ends    of    rays    which 
proceed  from  the  ends  of  3  to  5  peduncles,  the  latter  rarely  united  by  a  common  rhachis 
(compoundly   umbellate);   bracts  broadly   ovate.   4   to   8   mm    Ion;;,   caducous   long   befor« 
the    flowers    expand;    calyx    cylindrical,    ovate   or    obovate,   with    a   short    denticulate   or 
undulate  border;  petals  S  to  8,  triangular  or  linear  lanceolate;  stamens  as  many,  shorter, 
or  as  long  as  the  petals   (in   one   variety   only).      Ovary   2   to   8   celled;   stigmas   2   to   6, 
sessile  on  the  conical  vertex,  or,  when  4  to  6,  raised  on  a  short  ntylopod,  drupe  cylindrical, 
ovate,  oblong,  or  obovate,  or  subglobose. 

Hillebrand,  in  his  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islauds,  says  in  a  foul  note  on 
page  152: 

"Under  this  eolleetive  species  I  have  united  the  following  forms,  which  are 
exceedingly  rare,  each  corresponding  to  a  single  or  a  few  individuals,  found  in 
closely-circumscribed  localities," 

He  then  describes  six  varieties,  as  follows: — 
Stigmas  2,  rarely  3, 

a.     7  to  12  leaflets. 


fi.     7  to 
y.     n  leaflets. 
Stigmas  3  (4). 

8.     7  to  9  leaflets. 
Stigmas  3-4-5. 

t,     i)  to  13  leaflets. 
Stigmas  4-5-6. 

{.  Leaflets  as  in  8,  drupe  ovoid. 
The  above  ke.\'  to  the  varieties  of  this  species  can  not  be  relied  upon,  as  one 
may  find  plants  with  only  2  stigmas  and  13  leaflets,  and  plants  with  4  stigmas, 
6  stamens  and  9  leaflets.  The  specimens  from  Oahn  are  more  or  less  shrubs,  and 
have  rather  long  rays  or  peduncles,  while  the  plants  from  the  other  islands  are 
always  trees,  and  have  rather  short  rays.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Hillebrand  did 
not  define  them  more  clearly.  However,  complete  material  is  not  always  possible 
to  obtain,  and  therefore  an  exact  diagnosis  not  always  possible,  as  the  stametu 
play  an  important  part  in  the  identification  of  this  ver>'  variable  species. 

Only  such  variations  are  here  cited  as  are  trees,  and  the  writer  is  sorry  to 
state  that,  owing  to  incomplete  material  from  other  varieties  occuring  in  the 
Kohala  Mountains,  Hawaii,  and  West  Maui  mountains,  certain  trees  are  here- 
with omitted.  They  are,  however,  all  referable  to  Tetraplasandra  meiandra. 
It  is  the  writer's  intention  later  to  monograph  this  interesting  family. 

On  Hawaii  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  grow  a  few  speci- 
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Araliaceae. 

mens  of  a  tree  which  may  be  referred  to  IlillebraDd 's  var  ;•.  It  is  a  medium' 
sized  tree  35  feet  or  so  in  height,  with  bright-green  imparipinnate  foliage.  The 
inflorescence,  which  is  compound  umbellate,  arises  usually  in  the  axil  of  the  two 
uppermost  branehlets. 

On  Maui,  on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Hale- 
akala,  grows  a  beautiful  tree  which  has  to  be  referred  to  variety  t),  though  differ- 
ing from  the  plants  on  Lanai;  the  dnipes  of  var.  8  resemble  very  much  var.  J 
which  see.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  of  50  feet  or  so  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of  almost 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight  and  vested  in  a  smooth 
gray  bark.  The  branches  are  thick  and  ascending,  bearing  at  their  ends  large 
leaf-whorls,  underneath  which  are  umbels  with  small  greenish  flowers. 

The  writer  found  many  varieties  from  new  localities,  such  as  Haleakala, 
West  Maui,  Kau  forests,  Kohala  Moimtains,  etc.,  which  all  come  under  Tetra- 
plasandra  meiaiidra;  while  Hillebrand's  varieties  came  mostly  from  Oahu.  They 
are,  however,  not  quite  so  rare  as  Ilillebrand  thought  them  to  be;  the  forests 
have  merely  been  opened  up  nowadays  by  ditch  trails,  while  in  Hillebrand's 
time  the  rain  forests  were  almost  inaccessible. 

Varieties  of  the  above  species  occur  both  in  extremely  wet  forests  and  in  ex- 
ceedingly drj-  or  mixed  forests.  It  is  in  the  latter  regions  that  they  reach  their 
best  development.  They  are  there  associated  with  Pterotropia,  Alectryon,  Pelea, 
Xanthoxylum,  Hibiscadelphus,  etc. 

Variety  ;,.  which  is  here  illustrated,  grows  in  the  forests  of  Kau  above  Naa- 
lehu  on  Hawaii.  Hillebrand's  plant  came  from  the  woods  of  Ililo,  where  it  was 
collected  by  ilr.  J.  Lydgate.  In  Kau  it  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  35  feet  in  height, 
with  a  rather  short  trunk  and  large,  stout,  ascending  branches;  the  leaves  are 
over  a  foot  long  and  consist  of  7  to  13  leaflets;  the  inflorescence  is  a  compound 
umbel  with  usually  five  rays,  each  ray  bearing  an  umbel  of  5  to  16  peduncles, 
each  peduncle  having  again  from  5  to  12  pedicels  half  an  inch  long,  petals  7, 
stamens  as  many ;  the  ovarian  portion  is  ovoid  and  has  a  conical  vertex  with  four 
stigmas  raised  on  a  minute  stylopod. 

As  far  as  known  the  natives  made  no  use  of  this  tree.  Its  wood  is  white  and 
soft  and  of  no  value,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  rest  of  the  species  belonging  to 
this  genus  and  those  closely  allied  to  it. 

Varieties  of  this  species  grow  also  above  Awini  in  the  rain  forests  of  Eohala, 
Hawaii;  in  the  mountains  of  West  Maui,  on  the  ridges  of  Honokawai;  on  the 
summit  ridge  of  Lanai,  Haalelepakai ;  in  the  Punaluu  Mountains,  and  Kona- 
huanui  on  Oahu,  as  well  as  in  Kiu  and  Wailupe  Valley  of  the  same  island.  On 
Molokai,  it  groivs  in  the  forests  of  Kamok\i ;  in  the  swamp  forest  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  Haleakala  a  new  variety  is  not  uncommon.  The  species  and  its 
forms  grow  at  altitudes  of  from  1000  to  4000  feet,  and  are  either  small  shrubs 
or  medium-sized  trees  in  the  wet  forests,  and  larger  trees  in  the  dry  regions  (on 
lava  fields). 
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RKYNOLDSIA  A.  Gray. 

Calyi  border  short,  undulate.  Petals  8  to  10,  liDear- lanceolate,  valvate  in  the  bud. 
StameuB  as  many  as  petals  and  somewhat  shorter.  Ovary  8  to  10  or  15  to  22  colled. 
Stigmas  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  very  short,  thick  style.  Drupe  globose,  some- 
wbat  fleshy.  J'yrenae  laterally  compressed,  chartaceous  or  crustoceous.  Embryo  small 
at  the  apex  of  an  even  fleshy  albumen. — Unarmed,  glabrous  trees.  Leaves  large,  impari- 
pinnate,  with  3  to  9  oval  or  cordate  sinuate-erenatfe  or  (in  the  species  not  from  Hawaii) 
entire  leaflets;  exstipulate.  Flowers  racemose- umbel  late  on  the  alternate  branches  of  a 
terminal  panicle.      Bracts  minute  linear. 

A  genus  of  three  species,  one  inhabiting  Tahiti   (R.  verrucosa  Seem.),  one 

Samoa  (Savaii)  (R.  pleiosperma  A.  Gray),  and  the  third  our  islands. 

Reynoldsia  sandwicensis  A.  Gray. 

Oke,  or  Ohe  makai. 

(Plates  140,  141,  142.) 

BEYNOLDSIA  SANDWICENSIS  A.  Gray  U.  S.  E.  E.  (1854)  T24,  pt.  92;— H.  Mann  Proe. 

Am.  Acad.  VII   (1867)   169;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)   142;-Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl. 

(1SS8)   1.>6;-Harms  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  Ill,  8   (1898)   30.— BKhwoilwta 

SandwiceDslB  Dnrand  Ind.  Gen.  ]67;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.   (1890) 

182. 
Leaves  about  3  dm  long,  glabrous,  tbe  slender  petioles  shortly  toothed  at  the  dilating 
liase  (according  to  Hillebr.  but  not  in  the  writer's  specimens);  leaflets  7  to  11,  ovate  to 
cordate,  7  to  lU  cm  s  5  to  8.5  cm  on  petiolules  of  2  cm  in  the  upper  pair  of  leaflets  and 
4  cm  in  the  lower  pair,  obtuse  or  bluntly  acuminate,  repando,  or  sinuate  crenate,  stiff 
membraneous,  light  green,  glossy;  inflorescence  of  3  terminal  peduncles,  rising  from  a 
short  common  rbachis,  each  about  12  to  20  cm  long  and  branching  from  the  base  upward, 
tba  branches  horizontal,  4  to  5  cm  when  with  flower,  7  to  9  cm  when  in  fruit,  and 
racemose  umbellate  in  their  upper  halves,  with  pedicels  of  10  to  12  mm;  calyjc  obconical 
truncate,  2  to  3  mm;  petals  8  to  10,  about  6  mm  long,  cohering;  ovary  3  bo  10  celled, 
wholly  inferior;  drupe  globose  6  to  8  mm  in  diameter  ribbed  when  dry;  pyrenae  crustace- 
ouB,  with  smooth  sides. 

The  Ohe  ia  a  very  peculiar  Hawaiian  tree,  which  sheds  its  leaves  in  the  winter 
months  and  flowers  before  the  reappearance  of  the  leaves  in  the  early  aiimmcr. 
When  bare,  it  resembles  somewhat  the  Wiliwili,  which  also  sheds  its  leaves  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season. 

It  reaches  a  height  of  from  15  to  60  feet  and  develops  thick  and  often  ahart 
trunks  with  bluish-gray,  smooth  bark,  and  a  spreading  crown  with  straight  as- 
cending branches.  The  leaves,  which  are  about  a  foot  long,  consist  of  7  to  11 
leaflets,  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  arranged  on  stiff,  erect  term- 
inal peduncles,  rising  from  a  short  common  rhachis,  branching  from  the  base 
upward,  and  raeemose-iunbellate  in  the  upper  half. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  very  dry  districts  of  the  lowland  zone  and  especially  on 
ca  lava  fields,  where  the  heat  is  intense  and  rain  is  very  infrequent.  The  trunk 
exudes  a  very  thick  resin  or  gum  which  is  of  a  clear  yellowish-golden  color. 

t)n  Maui  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  lava  fields  near  Ulupalakua  on  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  Haleakala,  as  well  as  on  Molokai,  where  it  can  be  found  at  the 
western  end  at  Mahana  in  giiiehea,  and  on  the  heights  above  Kamolo,  associated 
with  Dracaena  aitrea  (Halapepe).  On  Hawaii,  on  the  lava  fields  of  North  and 
South  Kona,  it  reaches  its  best  development,  trunks  with  a  diameter  of  lyi  to  2 
feet  being  not  uncommon.     It  also  grows  on  Lanai  on  the  slopes  above  Manele 
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Araliaceae. 

and  Kalama  in  company  with  a  variety  of  Santalum  Freycinetianum  (Sandal- 
wood). Owing  to  the  softness  of  the  whitish  wood,  it  is  of  no  commercial  value. 
The  gum  or  resin  which  the  tree  is  capable  of  producing  was  used  by  the  natives 
for  various  purposes. 

The  wood  was  used  for  mailing  the  kukuluaeo,  or  stilts,  employed  by  the  old 
Hawaiians  in  a  game  by  that  name,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  "He  ok«  kaki  loan 
liana  lo  i  mea  kukuluaeo." 

In  Tahiti  the  name  "Ofe"  is  applied  to  a  tree  of  the  same  family  to  which 
our  Reynoldsia  belongs. 

PTEROTROPIA  Hbd. 

[Dipanax  Seem.) 

Calyx  border  Blightly  pronilneat  and  repandly  dentate.  Petals  5  to  9,  valvate  in  the 
bud,  thick,  cohering  or  fiuHlly  spreadiDg.  Stamens  ae  many  as  petals,  shorter  than  the 
latter;  anthers  ovate  to  oblong.  Ovary  2  to  5  celled;  stigmas  sessile  on  the  top  of  the 
conical  vertex  or  raised  on  a  conspicuous  style.  Drupe  somewhat  succulent,  ovoid  or 
sub-globose,  -with  conical  apex,  round  not  angular,  ringed  above,  below  or  at  the  middle, 
or  at  the  bate  by  the  calycine  border  and  naked  above.  Pyrenae  with  a  thin  endocarp, 
ovoid  or  slightly  compressed,  with  a  broad  back  and  a  prominent  ridge  on  either  side. — 
Trees  with  glutinous  sap.  Leaves  alternate,  large,  im  pari -pinnate,  with  13  to  21  ovoid 
or  oblong  entire  leaflets,  with  a  scattering  scaly  or  stellate  pubescence,  but  occasionally 
glabrous.  Inflorescence  terminal  and  lateral;  flowers  um  be  Hater  ace  raose  on  the  umbellate 
racemose  brandies  of  a  panicle  with  a  short  rhacbis.  Pedicels  not  articulate;  bracts 
minute,  deciduous.  (The  name  Dipanax  is  not  as  old  as  Mann's  section  name  Pterotropia 
and  the  latter  is  therefore  retained.) 

A  Hawaiian  genus  of  three  species.  Tall  or  medium-sized  trees  with 
straight  trunks  and  smooth  bark.  Easily  distinguished  from  all  other  Hawaiian 
Araliaceae  by  their  leaves,  which  reach  a  size  of  over  three  feet  and  have  from 
9  to  21  leaflets,  and  their  large  iufloreseence,  which  is  racemose-umbellate  and 
drooping  below  the  leaf -whorls,  often  two  feet  and  more  long ;  in  P.  gymnocarpa 
apparently  above  the  leaf-whorla. 

The  native  name  for  all  three  species  is  Ohe  ohe.  They  are  peculiar  to  the 
dry  districts,  with  the  exception  of  P.  gymnocarpa,  which  occurs  in  the  rain 
forest. 

The  only  distinguishing  character  between  P.  Kavaiensis  (Mann)  Hbd.  and 
P.  dipyrena  (Mann)  Hbd.  is  the  number  of  stigmas.  In  Hillebrand's  key  to  the 
species  he  also  mentions  the  definite  number  of  leaflets,  which,  since,  more  mate- 
rial is  at  hand,  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon. 

Specimens  of  P.  dipyrena  collected  by  the  writer  in  Kau  have  21  leaflets, 
which  are  truncate,  and  flowers  with  2  to  3  stigmas.  The  same  number  of  leaflets 
and  stijrmas  occurs  in  plants  from  East  Maui  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala 
on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  and  also  on  plants  back  of  Ulupalakua. 

As  the  number  of  stigmas  varies  in  that  species  and  differs  mainly  from  the 
Kauai  species  in  the  fact  that  they  are  sessile,  the  writer  is  almost  persuaded  to 
unite  them  both  under  P,  dipyrena. 

The  character  of  the  fruit  as  given  in  Hillebrand's  Flora  regarding  the  two 
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species  in  question  is  also  uncertain,  since  drupes  ringed  above  and  below  tbe 
middle  can  be  observed  in  P.  Kavaiensis;  the  drupes  of  P.  dipyrena  are  ringed 
above  the  middle  only. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Drupe  ringed  at  tbe  base. 

StigmuB  2  to  3,  seasile P.  grmnocarpft 

Drupe  ringed  either  above  or  below  or  at  the  middle. 

Stigmag  2,  3  to  4,  seaaile P.  dlpyrsna 

Stigmaa  4  to  5  on  a  congpicuoua  atyle P.  KftTalensls 

Pterotropia  gymnocarpa  Hbd. 
(Plate  143.) 

PTEBOTBOPIA  GTMNOCABPA  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (1SS8)  151;— Harma  in  Eugl.  et  Frantl 
Pflzfam.  III.  S  (1898)  31.— HeptavlenrtUD  gTmnocupom  Del  Caat.  111.  Fl.  Ins. 
Mar.  Pac.  VI  (1890)  183.— Dipuuuc  sTmnocarpo.  Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  870. 
Leaves  3  to  4  dm  long,  leafleta  9  to  11  (according  to  Uillebrand  15  to  17),  8  to  18 
cm  long,  4.5  to  8  cm  wide,  ovato  oblong,  the  lower  pair  diminiabing  in  aize  on  petioles 
of  2  to  18  mm,  obtuae  or  obliquely  acuminate,  with  rounded  base  or  unevensided,  char- 
tuceoua  to  coriaceous,  glabroua  underneath,  ahining  above;  rhachls  of  panicle  rather 
short,  with  3  to  0  urnbellately  radiating  primary  branches  of  10  to  20  cm,  the  floweri 
about  12  In  an  umbel  at  the  enda  of  racemose  and  umbellate  secondary  branchea  of 
5  to  B  cm,  on  pedicels  of  8  to  20  mm;  calyx  very  short;  petala  6,  rarely  7,  cohering  at 
the  apex,  about  8  mm  in  lengtb;  ovary  2  to  3  celled  (in  one  of  the  writer's  apecimens  all 
ovariea  are  two  celled,  one  of  which  ia  abortive);  atigmas  sessile;  drupe  globose  (accord- 
ing to  Hillebr.)  or  oblong-turbinato  in  the  writer's  apecimens,  12  to  15  mm  long,  and 
about  7  mm  in  diameter,  nearly  entirely  free  and  naked,  the  adherent  calyx  forming  a 
low  disk  at  its  base:  pyrenae  thin  papery,  ovoid,  beaked  above  and  faintly  notched  below 
the  beak. 

This  is  a  small  or  medium-sized  tree  reaching  a  height  of  15  to  SO  feet.  It 
differs  from  the  other  two  species  in  its  smaller  leaves  and  leaflets,  which  be- 
come quite  glabrous  when  old,  while  only  the  very  young  branchlets  are  mealy, 

The  branching  habit  is  similar  to  Oabuan  species  of  Tetraplasandra, 
rather  than  Pterotropia,  and  it  is  oiten  mistalcea  for  such  at  first  glance.  It 
inhabits  the  main  range  of  Oahu,  to  which  island  it  is  peculiar.  It  is,  however, 
easily  distinguished  from  Tetraplasandra  by  its  rather  dark  foliage. 

Fine  trees  may  be  found  in  the  forest  on  the  windward  side  of  Punaluu  and 
above  Kaliuwaa  valley  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  or  more,  usually  along 
streambeds  and  in  gulches.  It  is  associated  with  Pelea  sandwicensis,  Euphorbia 
Eockii,  Htbiscas  Arnottianus,  Syzygium  sandtvicense,  Elaeocarpus  bifidus,  Pit- 
tosporum,  etc. 

On  Mt.  Olympus  at  the  head  of  Palolo  Valley  near  the  summit  ridge  fine 
trees  may  be  observed ;  also  on  JIt.  Konahuanui  of  the  same  range.  The  biggest 
trees  occur  in  the  Punaluu  Mountains  of  tbe  Koolau  range.  Hillebrand's 
specimens  came  from  Niu  Valley.  This  tree  is  ia  every  respect  a  Pterotropia 
but  in  habit,  as  it  does  not  reach  the  height  of  the  other  two  species,  which  is 
sometimes  60  to  80  feet. 

The  trees  from  Mt.  Olympus  have  a  two-celled  ovary,  while  those  from  other 
localities  are  three-celled.  The  inflorescence  is  not  drooping,  but  almost  erect 
above  the  leaves. 
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Pterotropia  kavaiensis  (Mann)  Hbd. 
Oke  ohe. 
FXEBOTBOPIA  KAVAIENSIS   (Mann)   llbd.  F1.  Haw.  lal.   (ISSS)   150;— Uarma  in  Engl, 
et    Prantl    Pflzfam.    Ill,    8    (1898)    Sl.—Heptapleomm    (PterotropU.)    kftTkleuM 
Mann   Proc.   Am.   Acad.   VII    (1867)    168;— Del   Cast.   III.   Fl.   Ins.   Mar.   Pae.   VI. 
(:890)    183.— Ag&lnu    kavaleiiM    Seem.    Kevig.    Hederac.    (1868)    103.— Dipuux 
kavaiensis  Heller  PI.  Haw.  Id.   (189T)   8T1. 
Leaves  Impari-pinnate,  6  to  9   dm   long;   leaflets   11    to  21,  ovate  oblong,  7  to   19   cm 
long,  4  to  8  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2  to  15  mro   (the  last  upper  pair  of  leaflets  almost 
sessile  in  some  specimens,  tbe  lowest  pair  of  leaflets  much  smaller  tbau   tbe  others,  but 
on  the  longest  petiolules),  acuminate  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  rounded  or  truncate  at  the 
base,   coriaceous,   sprinkled   above,   but  densely   tomentose   underneath;    panicle   large   and 
ample,  its  5  primary  branches  1  to  3  dm  long  mostly  alternate  on  a  common  rhachis  of  5  to 
7  cm,  the  secondary  branches  4  to  7  cm,  mostly  alternate;  petals  6  to  7,  rarely  9,  densely 
tomentose  especially  in  the  bud;  ovary  generally  4-celled,  or  3  to  5  celled,  stigmas  on   a 
distinct  stylopod  of  1  mm;  drupe  ovoid  about  12  mm,  ringed  below,  at,  or  above  the  middle, 
the  pyrenae  chartaccous. 

This  species  differs  very  little  from  P.  dipyrena,  and  is  only  distinguishable 
from  the  latter  in  the  raised  stigmas,  the  number  of  which  is  usually  four  in 
P.  kavaiensis  and  two  to  three  to  four  in  P.  dipyrena.  The  characters  of  the 
leaves  can  not  at  all  be  relied  upon,  the  leaHets  of  P.  dipyrena  varying  from 
linear  oblong  to  ovoid,  and  are  either  cordate,  truncate  or  rounded  at  the  base, 
on  petiolules  of  about  1  mm  to  30  mm;  the  stigmas  are  more  or  less  sessile  in 
P.  dipyrena. 

Pterotropia  kavaiensis,  in  the  writer's  mind,  should  be  united  with  P.  dipy- 
rena, but  as  only  one  good  flowering  specimen  from  one  locality  is  at  present  in 
his  possession,  he  defers  such  action  until  the  future,  when  more  complete  mate- 
rial shall  he  at  hand. 

The  Ohe  ohe  of  Kauai  is  a  very  beautiful  and  symmetrical  tree  reaching  a 
height  of  50  feet  and  occasionally  more,  with  a  trunk  of  over  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter. It  divides  near  the  top  into  a  few  ascending  stout  branches,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  large  leaf-whorls.  The  crown  is  flat  and  is  about  one-fifth  the  height 
of  the  tree.  When  growing,  crowded  by  other  trees,  it  branches  10  or  15  feet 
above  the  ground  and  is  not  as  symmetrical  as  trees  growing  apart.  It  is  a  tree 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  on  the  leeward  side  of  Kauai,  above  Waimea,  in 
the  dry  regions  at  an  elevation  of  2800  to  4000  feet. 

Its  associates  are  Bobea  Mannii,  Cryptocaria  Mannii,  Cyanea  leptostegia, 
Tetraplasandra  Waimeae,  Metrosideros,  etc.  It  can  be  recognized  from  afar,  aa 
it  usually  towers  above  the  trees  surrounding  it,  giving  the  landscape  a  peculiar 
aspect. 

The  wood  of  the  Ohe  ohe  is  white  and  rather  soft. 

Pterotropia  dipyrena  (Mann)   Hbd. 
Ohe  ohe. 
{Plates  144,  145.) 
FTEBOTBOFIA  SIFTBENA  (Mann)  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  IbI.   (1868)   1.50;  Harms  in  Engt.  et 
Frantl  Pflzfam.  Ill,  8   (1898)   31.- Heptaplenrum   (Ptorotropla)   dlpyrenuin  Mann 
Proc.    Amer,    Acad.    VII    (1867)    160.— DlptUUX    Mumii    Seem.    Journ.    Bot.    VI 
(1868)   41;-Del   Cast.  111.   Fl.  las.   Mar,   Pae.   VI   (1890)   182;— Heller   PI.   Haw. 
Isl.  (1897)  870. 
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PTEBOTBOFIA  DIPTBBNA  (Mann)   Hbd. 

Ohe  Obe. 

Glowing  at  an  eleratioa  of  4500  feet  above  Ulupalakua  on  the  aoutlieasteni  slopes  ot 

Mt.  Haleakala,  Maui. 
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Araliaceae. 

Leaves  36  to  100  em  long,  compoBed  of  13  to  21  leaflets  varying  greatly  in  Mze 
and  shape,  usually  ovate  oblong  8  to  21  cm  long,  4  to  11  cm  wide,  cordate,  truncate  or  un- 
evensided  at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  apex,  the  longest  pair  of  leaflets  at  about  tbe  middle 
ot  the  leaf,  the  lowest  pair  the  broadest  but  shorter,  on  short  petioles  in  the  smaller 
leaf-forms,  and  on  petioles  of  often  25  mm  in  tbe  large  leaf  forms,  glabrous  above,  fur- 
ftraeeous  below;  panicle  very  large  almost  one  meter  long  (in  the  Kau,  Hawaii,  speci- 
mens, but  about  36  cm  in  some  of  the  Maui  specimens)  rising  from  a  common  rhachis  of 
eometimes  15  cm,  with  8  drooping  rays,  each  ray  often  7.5  dm  long,  covered  with  a  brown 
toraentum,  the  secondary  branches  i  to  30  cm  long,  alternate,  the  flowers  racemose  and 
Eubumbellute  on  pedicels  of  about  1  cm,  bracts  short  triangular;  calyx  small  with  an 
undulate  border;  petals  6  to  8,  12  mm  lonfr,  lanceolate,  cnberinK,  but  Anally  free;  stameng 
6  to  8,  anthers  white;  drupe  ovoid  to  subglobose.  ringed  with  the  calyx  border  above  the 
middle,  stigmas  2  or  3  or  4,  slightly  raised  or  sessile  on  a  conical  disk;  pyreuae  coriace- 
ous inseparable. 

The  Ohe  oke  of  Maui  and  Hawaii  is  like  that  of  Eauai,  a  stately  tree  50  to  60 
feet  and  sometimes  even  80  feet  in  height.  It  has  a  straight  bole  for  30  feet  or 
more,  with  few  stout  ascending  branches.  The  trunk,  which  is  clothed  in  a  whit- 
ish-gray smooth  bark,  is  often  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  tree  was  first 
described  by  H.  Mann,  who  collected  it  on  the  Island  of  Lanai,  recording  it  aa 
a  small  tree  12  to  20  feet  in  height.  It  has  since  been  found  on  Maui  and  Ha- 
waii. It  is,  however,  still  most  numerous  on  the  southeastern  and  strictly  south- 
ern slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  Island  of  Maui.  In  the  former  locality  above  Ulu- 
palakua  it  is  the  only  species  alive,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  picture,  all  the  rest  of 
the  vegetation  having  been  killed  by  cattle,  goats  and  sheep. 

On  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  district  of  Kahikinui,  the  writer  found  some  very 
big  trees  in  company  with  Pelea  muUiflora,  Bobea  Hookeri,  Alectryon  macro- 
coccus,  Xaiithoxyium  ap.,  Tetraplasandra  meiandra,  and  many  others.  It  is  more 
or  leas  peculiar  to  the  dry  districts,  but  is  also  not  uncommon  in  the  rain  forest 
on  the  northeastern  slope  of  Haleakala  along  tbe  Kula  pipe  line  trail,  especially 
on  the  crater  of  Puukakai  at  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet. 

On  Hawaii  it  has  been  found  by  Hillebrand  in  the  dry  district  of  Kawaihae- 
iuka,  but  could  not  be  located  during  a  visit  made  by  the  writer  in  that  locality, 
though  the  writer  was  fortunate,  however,  to  find  it  in  the  forests  of  Hilea  in 
Kau,  the  most  southern  point  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet.  In  this  latter  locality  occur  the  biggest  trees  of  this  species,  while  in  the 
Eaiholena  Mountains,  elevation  4000  feet,  of  the  same  district,  the  trees  are 
smaller  and  resemble  the  description  (outward  appearance)  given  by  Mann  of 
the  trees  which  he  found  on  Lanai. 

The  wood  of  the  Ohe  ohe  is  rather  soft  and  of  no  particular  value.  It  is  a 
hardy  tree  and  can  stand  the  ravages  of  cattle  and  other  enemies  better  than  any 
other  Hawaiian  tree. 

CHEIRODENDRON  Nutt. 

Calyx  border  with  5  short  teeth.  Petals  5,  valvate  in  the  bud,  trianguUr.  Stamens 
0  shorter  than  the  petals,  anthers  ovoid.  Ovary  5  to  2  celled,  stigmas  sessile  on  a 
conical  elevation  of  the  disk,  or  apical  on  a  thick  and  short  style.  Fruit  globose,  ribbed 
when  dry,  with  somewhat  fleshy  exocarp;  pyrenae  laterally  compressed,  coriaceous. 
Albumen  even,  not  wrinkled,  fleshy  to  horny. — ijlabrons  unarmed  trees.      Leaves  opposite. 
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PLATE  148. 


OHEIBODENDBON   OAUSIOHAUBn    (DC.)    Seem. 
Fruiting  bran^^h  pinned  aKHiast  trunk  of  tree,  diameter  of  the  latter  nearly  2  feet. 
ing  in  Kipuka  Puaulu,  near  Vol<»no  Kilauea,  Hawaii-,  elevation  4000  feet. 
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digitate  with  3  to  5  leaflets,  long  petiola.te,  entire  or  toothed.  Flowers  umbellate  on  the 
ultimate  divisioo  of  a  terminal  or  lateral  panicle,  with  opposite  horizontal  branehes, 
which  are  articulate  at  all  nodes  and  below  the  calyx.      Bracts  small  opposite. 

A  genus  of  two  species  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  related  to 
Nothopanax,  a  genus  occurring  in  New  Zealand,  Samoa  and  Tasmania.     Noiko- 
panax  samoense  Gray  is  called  Tane-tane  by  the  Samoans. 
KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 


Cheirodendron  Gaudichaudii  (DC)   Seem, 

Olapa,  or  Kauila  Maku  on  Kauai. 

(Plates  146,  147.) 

CHEIEODBNDEON  aAXTOlCHAUDn  (DC.)  Seem.  Journ.  Bot.  V.  (1867)  236;—  Hbd. 
Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  148;— Hornis  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  Ill,  8  (189B)  48.— 
Panftz7  Oandlcliaiidi  DC,  Prodr,  IV  (1830)  253;— Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot,  Beechey 
(1832)  84;— Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)  no,  1340;— Del  Cast,  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar,  Pacif. 
VI  (1890)  181.— AjaUa  trigyna  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Uranie  (1826)  (but  appeared 
in  reality  1830)  474,  pi.  98.— Hader»  Oandldiandll  A.  Gray.  Bot.  U.  S.  E.  E. 
(1854)  719,  t.  90;— H.  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII  (1867)  188;—  Wawra  in 
Flora  (1873)  142,  — Ohelxodendroa  trigynum  (Gaud,)  Heller  PI,  Haw,  lal. 
(1897)  870. 

Had  Gaudiehaud's  Botany  of  the  Voyage  Uranie  appeared  really  "H  1826,  as 
indicated  on  the  title  page,  Heller's  combination  would  hold  good;  Gaudiehaud's 
description,  however,  appeared  in  1830  after  the  publication  of  the  species  by 
DeCandoIIe  in  his  Prodromus  (1830), 

Leaflets  3  to  5,  the  outer  ones  smaller,  petioled,  ovate,  oblong  or  obovate,  the  margin 
generally  thickened  and  toothed  or  serrulate,  with  n  gland  in  the  notch  of  each  serrature, 
or  entire  (in  specimens  from  the  Funaluu  mountains,  Oahu)  with  no  signs  of  any  denta- 
tion, chartaceous  to  coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining  above;  panicle  subpyramidal,  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  compact,  with  4  to  5  nodes  to  the  rhachis;  flowers  4  mm  greenish; 
pedicels  2  mm;  petals  tliick  ovate  2  to  3  mm,  soon  caducous;  stamens  nearly  as  long; 
ovary  generally  3  celled,  or  2  or  4  celled,  rarely  H  celled;  stigmas  short  and  thick,  re- 
enrved,  sessile  or  subsessile  on  a  short  stylopod;  drupe  ovoid  6  rom  long,  2  to  5  angled 
wben  dry. 

Hooker  et  Arnott's  Panact  ovatum  is  Cheirodendron  Gaudichaudii  (DC.) 
Seem,  var.   <>.  Hbd.  l,c. 

The  Olapa,  as  the  tree  is  usually  called  on  all  the  islands,  reaches  a  height 
of  40  to  50  feet  and  sometimes  more.  It  derives  its  name  "Cheirodendron"  from 
the  Greek  (Keiros — hand  and  Dendron — tree)  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which 
consist  usually  of  five  leaflets,  giving  it  the  shape  of  a  hand.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  common  forest  trees,  and  is  always  conspicuous  in  the  woods  by  its  foliage, 
which  is  constantly  in  motion,  even  if  there  is  hardly  any  breeze.  Its  trunk  is 
sometimes  two  feet  and  even  more  in  diameter,  and  is  vested  in  a  smooth,  yel- 
lowish bark  when  growing  in  wet  forest,  and  rough,  scaly  bark  in  dry  districts. 
All  parts  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  of  the  Lapalapa,  emit  a  very  strong  carroty 
odor  when  bruised,  not  unlike  turpentine,  and  the  wood  of  both  species  is  said 
to  burn  when  green.  Several  varieties  are  recognized  which  are  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  various  islands,  and  are  as  follows : — 
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OHEIBODENDBON  aAXISIOHAUSn  (DC.)  Se^m. 

Tree  growing  on  tlie  old  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  Maui; 

elevation  2S00  feet. 
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Araliaceae. 

var,    a- — I*iifletB  S   to   3,   ovate   oblong,   deeply   crenate   or   serrate;   panicles  short, 

Htyles  3,  rarely  2  to  4.      (E.  Maui  and  Hawaii.) 
var.    ,9. — Leaflets   generally   3,   rarely   5,   ovate    to    Buborbicular,    remotely    dentate, 

on  a  long  common  petiole,  panicle  large;  stigmas  3  or  2.      (W.  Uaui,  Molo- 

kai,  Hawaii.) 
var.    y. — Leaflets   3,   entire,   the   common   petiole   rather   long;    panicle   large,   open, 

panicle  drawn  out,  stigmas  3  to  2.      (Koolau  Range,  Oahu.) 
var.    <;.— Leafieta  3,  rarely  5,  remotely  and  faintly  dentate,  on  rather  short  petioles, 

styles  3,  4  or  5.      (Oahu,  Koolau  range;  Mt.  Kaala,  and  Niihau.) 
var.    £. — Leaflets  subentire,  small,  membraneous,  styles  2  to  5.     (Woods  of  Eaaai.) 

The  Olapa  is  most  common  on  East  ^faui,  in  the  middle  forest  zone  on  the 
slopes  of  Haleakala  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  and  it  is  here  that  it  attains  its 
best  development.  As  mentioned  before,  it  is  common  on  all  the  islands  of  the 
group  at  elevations  from  2000  to  4000  feet. 

The  performers  of  the  native  hula,  or  dance,  were  divided  into  two  groups, 

the  Olapa  and  the  Hoopaa.    The  former,  who  undoubtedly  derive  their  name 

from  the  Olapa  tree,  were  those  whose  part  in  the  dance  was  the  agile  one,  who 

could  best  illustrate,  by  the  graceful  bending  of  their  bodies,  the  motion  of  the 

leaves  of  the  Olapa  trees.     From  the  leaves  and  bark  the  natives  extracted  a 

bluish  dye,  which  they  employed  in  dyeing  their  tapa,  or  paper  cloth. 

Cheirodendron  platyphyllum  (Hook,  et  Am.)  Seem. 

Lapalapa. 

(Plate  148.) 

OHEIBOSENDBON   PI.ATTPHYIJ.UM    {Hook,   et   Am.)    S«em.   Journ.   Bot.   V.    (1887) 

236;— Hbd.    Fl.    Haw.    Isl.     (1888)     149;— Heller    PI.    Haw.    IbI.    (1897)     869;— 

Harms  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  HI,  8  (1898)  48.- PaaaxT  pUtypnylHim  Hook. 

et  Arn.  Bot.  Beeehey  (1832)   84;— Endl.  Fl.  Suds.   (1836)  no.  1342;— Del  Cast.  HI. 

n.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI  (1890)   182.— H^era  platypliylla  A.  Gray  Bot.  U.  8.  E,  E. 

(1854)    720,   t.   91;— Mann   Proc.   Am.   Acad.   VII    (1867)    168;— Wawra   in   Flora 

(1873)   1.^7. 

Leaflets  3,  ovate,  broader  than  long,  4  to  8  cm  z  5  to  7.5  cm,  mucronate  or  suddenly 

and  sliortly  acuminate,  truncate  at  the  base,  or  sometimes  cuneate,  entire  or  shortly  di 

tate  or  almost  sinuate-dentate  (Waialeale,  Eauai,  plants),  with  thickened  margin,  coria 

ouB  and  shining,  on  long  spreading  petioles  about  4  cm,  the  common   petioles  6  to  8  ' 

long;  panicles   single,  or  three  together,   very  open,  10  to   15   cm  long,  pedunculate;   il 

belleta  4  to  7   flowered,  the  pedicles  2  to  6  mm;   flowers  6  mm;   stigmas  5,  rarely  4, 

curved   or   truncate,   triangular   on   a   very   short   and   thick   stylopod;    drupe   subglobose, 

6  to  7  mm  in  diameter,  5  to  4  angled  when  dry. 

The  Lapalapa,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Olapa,  is  a  very  handsome  tree, 
though  by  far  not  as  common  as  the  latter,  as  it  is  only  found  on  the  high 
plateau  of  Kauai  up  to  the  summit  of  Waialeale,  and  on  the  Koolau  mountain 
range  of  Oahu.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Olapa  by  its  leaves,  which 
are  much  broader  than  long  and  are  on  long,  spreading  petioles  with  only  three 
leaflets.  What  has  been  said  of  the  Olapa  in  regard  to  the  constant  motion  of 
its  leaves  applies  also  to  the  Lapalapa. 

It  is  confined  to  the  Islands  of  Kauai  and  Oahu  and  inhabits  the  very  wet 
or  rain  forests  at  an  elevation  of  40O0  feet  up  to  5000  feet;  it  hardly  descends 
lower  than  3000  feet.    It  thrives  best  in  swampy  ground,  and  is  a  common  fea- 
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Araliaceae-Epacridaceae. 

ture  of  the  vegetation  on  the  high  plateau  of  Kauai,  bordering  the  extensive  open 
bogs  of  Kauluwehi,  Alakai,  and  Lehua  makanoe.  At  the  sunamit  of  "Waialeaie  it 
is  a  small  tree  or  rather  shrub,  with  almost  sinuate  leaves.  At  lower  elevations 
the  leaves  are  entire.  It  is  associated  with  Pelea,  Dubautia  (the  high  mountain 
forms),  Labordea,  Lobelia  Gaudichaudii,  Scaevola  glabra,  etc.  On  Oahu  it  is 
confined  to  the  summit  ridges  of  the  Koolau  range,  especially  Konahuaoui,  and 
has  also  been  found  on  Kaala  of  the  Waianae  range. 

The  wood  of  the  Lapalapa  is  whitish,  with  a  yellow  tinge,  and  is  said  to  burn 
when  green. 

EPACRIDACEAE. 

The  family  Epacridaceae  has  only  a  limited  distribution.  The  bulk  of  its 
species  is  to  be  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  with  quite  a  number  of  genera 
in  New  Zealand.  The  family  possesses  21  genera  of  which  273  species  occur  in 
Australia.  Of  all  the  21  genera  only  one  genus  with  one  subgenus  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Australia  or  Tasmania.  A  few  endemic  species  occur  in  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  most  southern  part  of  South  America,  besides  a  few  species  of 
large  genera  in  India  and  the  Malayan-Archipelago.  Here  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  we  have  two  species  represented,  of  the  subgenus  Cyathodes,  formerly 
recognized  as  a  genus,  but  now  a  subgenus  of  Styphelia  by  Dnide. 

STYPHELIA  Sol. 

Corolla  cainpanulate,  funnel -a  b  aped  or  tubular.  Stamens  enclosed  in  tbe  tubes  of 
tbe  eorolla;  aothers  hardly  visible,  or  exscrted  on  long  fllaments.  Style  longer  tban  the 
stamens,  stigma  simple  Bmall.  Disc  a  ring  or  composed  of  5  lobea  or  scales.  Ovary  uHually 
5-celled,  rarely  through  abortion  3-  or  2-eelled,  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe. — Shruba  or  low  trees 
with  usually  broad  or  narrow  lanceolate,  spatbulate-elliptieal  leaves,  the  flowers  single, 
axillary,  or  in  raceraea,  with  2  to  several  bracts. 

This  is  the  richest  genus  in  the  family  Epacridaceae  of  which  the  largest 
number  of  species  belongs  to  Australia.  The  Hawaiian  species  St.  Tameiameia 
and  St.  Grayana  come  under  the  fourth  subgenus  Cyathodes  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Subgcn.  Cyathodes  Lab. 

Calyx  surrounded  by  many  bracts;  eorolla  funnel-shaped,  its  tube  hardly  protruding 
from  the  calyx,  inside  and  at  the  throat  without  glands  and  beardless;  stamens  enclosed^ 
ovary  5.10  celled. 

The  subgenus  Cyathodes  occurs  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  with  two  species. 

Styphelia  tameiameia  F.  Mucll. 

Pukeaue  or  Puakeawe. 

STYPHELIA  TAMEIAMEIA.  F.  Muell.  Fragm.  VI.  (1867)  S.-);— Drude  in  Eogl.  et  Prantl 
Pflzfam.  IV.  1.  TS.— CyatliodM  tameiameia  Cham,  in  Liunaea  I.  (1826) 
yCll;— Endl.    Fl.    Suds,    (lf^36)    170.    No.    1070;— DC.    Prodr.    Vir     '1839)    741;— 
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Epacridaeeae. 

Tb.     Nutt&l     iu      Transact,     Am.     Phil.     Soc.     VIII.      (1843)       270;— A.     Gray 
Vrot.    Am,    Aead.    V.    (1862)    325;— Mann    Proc,    Am.    Ac,    VII.    (1867)    188;— 
Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  59;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  IbI.  (1888)  272;— Del  Cast.  111.  PI,  Ina, 
Mar.  Par.  VII.   (1892)   224;— Heller  PL  Haw,  Isl,  in  Miunes,  Bot,  Stud,  Bull,  IX, 
(1897)   872. 
Leaves   stiff  coriaceous,  linear  or  oblong  8-12   mm  long,  2-4  mm   broad,  on   broadish 
petioles  of  lees  than  1  mm,  acute  or  somewbat  obtuse,  ehortlj'  mucronate,  cuneate  or  some- 
what obtuse  at  the  base,   naked,   smooth  above,  waxy-white   or   glaucous  underneath  and 
striate  with  fl-13  longitudinal  nerves,  which  fork  or  branch  more  or  less,  particularly  in 
the  obovate   leaves;  peduncle  with  flower  shorter  than  the  leaf;   bracts   (5-9)   and  sepals 
obtuse  coriaceous;   corolla  whitinh,  3  mm  long,  the  tuba  included  in  the  calyx,  the  acute 
lobes  l^  the  lenffth  of  the  tube,  with  5  lines  of  hairlets  tunning  down  the  tube;  anthers 
oblong,  obtuse,  subexserted,  about  as  long  as  their  filaments;  disc  small;  ovary  5-8  celled; 
stylo  as  long  as  the  ovary,  thick  tapering;  drupe  globose  4-6  mm  in  diameter,  red,  white 
or  pink,  rather  dry;  seeds  ovoid,  with  thin  testa;  embryo  axile  two-third  the  length  of  the 
mealy  albumen,  the  radicle  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  cotyledons. 

The  Pukeawc,  or  as  it  is  also  called  Maiele,  Puakeawe  and  Kawau  oa  Lanai, 
is  a  shrub  in  the  lower  elevations,  but  becomes  a  small  tree  10-15  feet  in  height 
in  the  upper  regions  at  6000-7000  feet  elevation.  The  trunk  is  rather  twisted 
and  vested  in  a  finely  corrugated  brown  bark;  the  tallest  specimens  were  ob- 
served by  the  writer  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mt.  Hualalai  on  Hawaii  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet.  The  species  occurs  on  nil  the  islands  of  the  group  and  can  be 
found  at  all  elevations.  The  species  besides  being  found  in  Hawaii  exists  also 
in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo  of  the  Society  group. 

Interesting  legends  are  connected  with  this  plant  in  Hawaii ;  it  was  a  favorite 
of  the  Kahuna  or  native  priest.  David  Malo,  the  Hawaiian  historian,  tells  us 
that  it  was  used  in  incremating  the  body  of  any  one  who  had  made  himself  an 
outlaw  hej-ond  the  protection  of  the  tabu.  Dr,  N,  Emerson  gives  an  interesting 
p.ifplanation  of  this  procedure  of  incremation.  He  also  says:  "When  a  kapn-chief 
found  it  convenient  to  lay  aside  his  dread  exelusiveness  for  a  time,  that  he  might 
perhaps  mingle  with  people  on  equal  terms  without  injury  to  them  or  to  himself, 
it  was  the  custom  for  him  and  according  to  one  authority  those  with  whom  he 
intended  to  mingle  joined  with  him  in  the  ceremony — to  shut  himself  into  a 
little  house  and  smudge  himself  with  the  smoke  from  a  fire  of  the  Piikeawe 
shrub.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  fumigation  a  priest  recited  a  Pule  Uuikala— 
prayer  for  a  dispensation. 

The  Pukeatva  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  been  at  all  in  the  Hawaiian  forests, 
especially  around  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea  on  Hawaii  where  the  plant  is  very 
common  in  company  with  the  Olclo  berries.  It  is  very  striking  on  account  of 
its  hoath-like  appearance,  and  the  white  or  red  dry  berries.  On  the  high 
mountains  at  from  10,000  feet  elevation  up  to  the  limit  of  plant  growth  occurs 
another  species,  which  is  a  shrub.  Its  scientific  name,  which  was  CyatJtodes 
imbricaia  Stschegleew,  will  have  to  be  changed,  as  there  is  already  a  St.  im- 
bricata  in  that  genus  as  a  synonym,  and  therefore  will  be  known  from  now  on 
as  Styphdia  Qrayana  (Stsehegleew)  Rock, 
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MYRSINACEAE. 

The  family  Mjrsinaeeae  consists  of  32  genera  and  about  770  species.  The 
family  is  a  distioctly  tropical  one  and  is  distributed  over  the  whole  world.  In 
the  eastern  hemisphere  it  ranges  from  the  island  of  Tsu  Sima,  Korea  straits, 
to  Victoria  in  Australia,  and  in  the  western  hemisphere  from  Florida  to  Ai^n- 
tine. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  only  two  genera  are  represented,  Suttonia  and  Em- 
belia,  the  former  occurs  outside  of  Hawaii  only  in  New  Zealand  and  has  arbores- 
cent forms,  while  the  genus  *Embelia  has  two  species  in  these  Islands,  which 
ere  climbers,  but  consists  of  more  than  92  species  which  have  a  wide  distribution 
(Africa,  India,  Hawaii,  Australia). 

SUTTONIA  Hook. 

Flowers  berm aphrodite,  4  or  5-meroUB.  Sepals  shortly,  or  very  shortly  united,  or  free 
at  the  base,  imbricate  or  open,  with  ciliolate  margine.  Petals  free,  valvate  or  very  obaeurely 
imbricate,  broadly  or  rarely  narrow-elliptical,  or  very  rarely  obovate,  rounded  or  subacute 
at  the  apex,  with  papillulose  or  ciliate  margina,  oftea  punctate  or  lineatc.  Anthers  usually 
aesaile  and  little  sborter  than  the  petals,  intiorse,  somewbat  acute  at  the  apex  or  aubobtuso, 
and  papillose.  Ovary  ovoid,  style  wanting  or  verj-  short;  stigma  capitate  and  often 
fimbriate.  Placenta  2-4  ovulate.  Fruits  globose  or  ovoid,  l-seede^.  crowned  by  the  stigma; 
endocarp  crustaceons  to  chartaeeous.  Seeds  globose  with  tbe  rudiments  of  the  placenta, 
albumen  borny,  embryo  cylindrical.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  entire,  very  variable  leaves- 
Inflorescence  lateral,  fasciculate  in  the  axils  of  fallen  leaves,  few-flowered.  Flowers  small, 
pedicellate. 

The  Hawaiian  species  of  the  genus  Suttonia  form  a  section  by  themselves 
"Subgenus  Rapaneopsis  Mez;"  with  pentamerous  flowers. 

The  Hawaiian  Kolea  were  originally  placed  in  the  genus  Myrsine  by  A. 
DeCandolle,  and  later  transferred  to  the  genus  Suttonia  by  Mez.  The  whole 
genus  consists  of  17  species,  11  of  which  are  endemic  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands; 
of  the  remaining  6,  5  are  found  in  Xew  Zealand  and  one  in  Norfolk  Island. 
Originally  only  four  Hawaiian  species  were  known  and  are  described  in  Ilille- 
brand's  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Since  then  4  were  added  by  Mez,  and 
3  distinct  new  species  and  3  new  varieties  by  the  writer.  H.  LeveilI4  described 
10  new  species  of  which  6  are  now  synonyms ;  one  of  his  species,  Suttonia  molo- 
kaiensis,  is  a  small  leaved  form  of  Sideroxylon  sandwicense.  As  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  remaining  ones  is  so  vague,  and  material  of  them  not  in  the  writer's 
possession,  they  are  very  dubious  and  are  here  ignored. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Iieaves  tomentose  underneBtb. 

Branches  glabrous,  leaves  65  mm 8.  KantUenall 

Branches  covered  with  ferruginous  tomentum,  leaves  100  mm  or  mo:(  S.  Wawraea 

Leaves  glabrous. 

Leaves  thin,  without  marginal  nerve,  petals  markedly  punctate S.  Zduatonala 

Leaves  large  210  mm,  elongate  elliptical,  petiolate,  chartaeeous S.  Fenueet 

Leaves  succulent,  spathulate,  73  mm,  petiole  margined 8.  spaUmlata 
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Leaved  3ark,  cbnrtaveouB,  pale  veined,  not  punctate;  drupe  very 

■ma]]  3  mm,  Bpheroiilal &     ToIcuUcft 

LeavpB    ovate    to   siiliorbiculaT,   glaucous,    margiui   revoluts,   style 

distinct S.    itnw^lfnH 

Leaves  thick  coriaceous,  101)  mm  long  or  more,  reticulate,  euneate 

at  the  base _. 8. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  small,  '24  mm,  emarginate  at  the  apex 8. 

Leaves  elliptical-oblooK,  |>etiolBte,  50  mm  long,  strongly  reticulate.  S.     Hlllebnuidil 

Leaves  setisile,  very  narrow,  lanceolate,  apex  caudate,  acuminate..  8.     Unceolata 

Suttotiia  kauaienns  (Hbd.)  Mez. 

SimrONIA  XAUAIENBIB  (Hbd.)  Mez  Das  PllEenreicW  9.  IV.  336.  (1»02)  335;— Pax  is 
Eiif^.  et  I'rantl  Pfizlam.  IV.  t.  (I9UH)  2TH.— HynllM  kMUl«iuU  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl. 
(18MH)  2HI);— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ina.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.  (1892)  227.— Heller  in  Minnes. 
Bot.  Stud.  IX.  (1897)  873. 

A  smalt  tree  12  m  in  height;  branches  slender,  glabrous;  leaves  pilose  when  young, 
glabrate  when  old,  on  petioles  of  4-1  li  mm,  obloug  or  oblong- lanceolate,  shortly  and  obscurely 
acuminate  at  the  apex  or  somewhat  obtuse,  reticulate  on  both  sides,  the  adult  leaves  densely 
■tet  with  blackish  minute  dots;  inQorescence  of  l-o-7  flowers,  bracts  linear,  2-2.S  mm,  the 
slender  pedicels  5.7  mm,  glabrous  or  pilose;  flowers  3  mm  long;  sepals  connate  one-third 
their  length,  often  covered  with  long  hair  at  the  dorsal  side,  ovate;  petals  elliptical, 
subrotundate  at  tEe  apex,  with  elongate,  brownish,  or  shortly  linear  dots;  stamens  with 
large,  ovate-elliptical,  somewhat  acuminate  anthers,  slightly  papillose;  ovary  glabrous,  ovoid, 
style  ehart  and  thick,  stigma  obtuse,  very  obscurely  5-angular;   drupe  globose,  4  mm. 

This  species  was  first  colleetej  by  V.  Knudsen  (no.  191)  of  Kauai.  It  grows 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  forests  of  Ilalemanii  and  Kaholuamano  on  Kauai.  Speci- 
mens which  evidently  belong  to  this  species  were  collected  by  the  writer  in  the 
type  locality  (Ilalemanu)  flowering  (no.  1567)  Febr.  14,  1909;  and  in  Milolii 
gorge  (no.  2355)  Febr.  26,  1909.  In  this  latter  form  the  young  leaves  are 
membranHoiis  and  puberulous;  without  flower  or  fruit. 

The  typical  Suttonia  kauaiensis  was  collected  in  the  forests  of  Kaholuamano, 
at  an  elevation  of  3800  feet,  flowering  March,  1909,  (no.  2359).  The  pedicels 
are  glabrous,  as  welt  as  the  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  the  ciliate  margin  o£ 
sepals  and  petals ;  the  leaves  are  siibemarginate  at  the  base. 

Suttonia  Wawraea  Mcz. 

StTTTONIA  WAWBAEA  Mez  Das  Pllzreich  9.  IV.  236.  (1903)  335.— Mynliia  QftndlcIiMidU 

var.  biraotft  Wawra  in  Flora  (1874)  524. — MTniiu  Kan&lensls  var.  p  hlmtta  Hbd. 

in  Fl.  Haw.  IbI.  (1M88)  281;  Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.  (1892)  227. 

A   small  tree  or   shrub;   young  branches   densely   and   shortly   covered   vrith   a   tnrbid 

brown-ferruginous  tomentum;   leaves  on   petioles  of  4  mm,  elliptical  or  obo vat o- elliptical, 

somewhat  obtuse  at  the  apex,  8-16  cm  long,  49-60  mm  wide,  the  medium  nerve  covered 

with  an  appressed  reddish  tomentum,  the  under  side  of  the  young  leaves  with  a  scattered 

puboaeence  of  the  same  color,  prominently  reticulate  on  both  sides,  the  upper  side  glabrous, 

punctulate,  with  transparent  dots;  flowers  6-1(1,  14  mm  long,  pedicels  densely  tomentose  5-7 

mm  long;  flowers  densely  tomentose,  sepals  connate  at  the  base   one-fourth  their  length, 

ovate,  somewhat  acute,  with  the  margins  very  denselv  "illous-ciliate;  petals  linear    anthers 

barbeliate   at   the   apex;    stigma   in   the    female   flowers     erhiuate-capitulatei    drupe   dark 

bluish,  glaucous,  globose  8  mm  in  diameter,  crowned  by  the  persistent  stigma;  seeds  globose, 

many-ribbed,  8  mm  in  diameter,  endocarp  thin,  papery. 
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This  exeeedingiy  interesting  and  handsome  species,  which  is  undoubtedly  very 
closely  related  to  S.  Kauaiensis,  occurs  only  in  the  very  dense  forest  of  the  in- 
terior of  Kauai,  often  bordering  the  extensive  hogs.  It  is  quite  conspicuous  on 
account  of  its  dark  green  leaves  which  are  dark  reddish  pubescent  underneath, 
and  also  for  its  fruits,  which  are  blackish  blue  with  glaucous  hui;.  It  rarely 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  12  feet  and  is  often  shrubby;  the  writer  eoUeeted 
it  on  the  borders  of  the  bog  Kauluwehi,  elevation  4300  feet,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Kauai  forests,  fruiting  October,  1911,  (no.  10229) ;  and  flowerini^,  Kaholuamano 
forests  (no.  2362),  March  3-10,  1909;  (no.  5956)  fruiting  from  the  tabular 
summit  of  Kauai  Sept.  4,  1909,     Abbe  Faurie  flowering  March,  1910,  (no.  424), 

Suttonia  lanaiensis    (Hbd.)   Mez. 


22T. 

A  small  tree,  glabrous  throughout,  the  bark  of  the  rather  stiff  branches  covered  with 
lenticels;  leaves  on  petioles  of  4-IS  mm,  elliptical,  or  obov ate- oblong,  shortly  acute  at  the 
base,  moderately  acuminate  at  the  apex,  pale,  dull,  membraneous  to  chartaceous,  minutely 
dotted  above,  very  obscurely  so  underneath,  85  mm  or  more  long,  40-60  mm  wide,  flowers 
rameal  and  in  the  axila  of  leaves,  flowers  usually  5-S  or  even  more,  pedicels  5-6  mm, 
Blender,  glabrous;  flowers  3  mm  long;  sepals  almost  free,  ovate  to  suborbicular,  with  the 
margins  papillosc-fimbriate;  petals  elliptico-lanceolate,  subacute,  dotted  with  black  roundish 
dots  or  lines;  anthers  ovate,  subacute,  the  apex  papillulose;  ovary  ovoid,  narrowed  toward 
the  apex,  glabrous,  style  none,  stigma  large,  pulvinate;  drupe  globose,  depressed  5-6  mm  in 
diam.  reddish,  with  chartaceous  putamen,  1-seeded,  with  the  rudiments  of  2  ot  three  ovules; 
embryo  arcuately  curved  in  horny  albumen. 

This  handsome  species,  which  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  peculiai-  to  the 
Island  of  Lanai,  has  also  been  collected  on  the  eastern  part  of  Maui  in  open  dry 
gulches  back  of  Makawao  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  where  it  reaches  a  height 
of  30  feet. 

It  is  exceedingly  common  on  the  Island  of  Lanai  in  the  open  dry  gulches, 
such  as  Kaiholena,  Mahana  and  Koele,  where  it  is  a  small  tree,  and  quite  con- 
spicuous on  account  of  its  pale,  graceful  foliage,  which  has  always  a  pinkish 
tint.  It  is  associated  with  Rauwolfia  sandwiceiisis,  Xantkoxytum  kawaiiense 
var.  p.,  Pisonia  sandwiccnsis,  and  many  others. 

It  is  collected  by  the  writer  on  Lanai,  flowering  July  27,  1910,  (no.  8027) ; 
and  flowering  and  fruiting  Sept.,  1910,  (no.  8533)  in  a  gulch  above  Makewao, 
Island  of  Maui. 

Var.  coiiacea  Rock  var.  nov. 

A  tree  wilh  stout  and  robust  branches;  leaves  thick  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong,  somewhat 
shining  above,  copper  colored  on  both  sides,  dull  underneath,  prominently  veined,  very 
minutely  punctate  above,  subacute  or  slightly  eniarginate  at  the  apex,  somewhat  acnte  at 
the  base,  slightly  contracted  on  puberulous  stout  petioles  of  10-12  mm;  flowers  S,  on  stout 
pedicels  of  6  mm,  glabrous,  otherwise  as  in  the  species;  friilt  not  seen. 

Of  this  variety  only  one  tree  was  observed  in  the  xerophylous  forest  on  the 
western  end  of  Lanai,  called  Kaa,  where  a  remnant  of  what  must  have  been 
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once  an  mteresting  forest  is  still  to  be  found.  The  tree  was  at  once  conspieu- 
oua  by  its  thick  leathery  bronze  colored  leaves;  it  was  just  beginning  to  flower. 
It  is  associated  with  Osmanthus  sandwicensts,  Xylosma  IHUebrandii,  and  Maba 
sandwicensis.  From  a  distance  the  tree  looked  almost  exactly  like  a  Sideroxylon 
or  Chrysophyllum.  Collected  flowering  July  27,  1910,  {no.  8078),  type  in  the 
Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

Suttonia  Femseei  Mez. 

8DTT0NIA  FEBNSEEI  Mez,  in  Das  Pflzenreirh  9.  IV.  236.  (1902)  336.— Myndiu  Ouidi- 
diMldU  var.  grandlfoUk  Wawra  in  Flora  (18T4)  524. 
Brancbea  very  thick,  at  the  very  apex  beset  with  minute  ferruginoUB  Bcales;  leaves 
on  petioles  of  T  mm  or  more,  elongate  and  nairowly  elliptical,  acute  at  the  base,  shortlj 
contracted,  210  mm  or  more  long,  SS  mm  broad,  membranaceous  to  chartaceoua.  somewhat 
■hining,  reticulate;  flowers  5-li,  12  mm  or  more  long,  pedicels  slender,  glabrous,  8  mm; 
flowers  3  mm  long,  glabrous;  sepals  connate  otte-thtrd  their  length,  the  lobes  triangular, 
with  the  margins  densely  ciliate,  petals  acute,  very  obscurely  marked  with  lines;  anthers 
of  the  female  flowers  little  reduced,  acute;  ovary  glabrous,  with  a  sesaile  capitate  stigma. 

This  species  named  by  Mez  in  honor  of  Wawra,  Ritter  von  Fernsee,  was  col- 
lected by  the  latter  on  the  Island  of  Kauai  (no.  2019).  It  is  not  known  to  the 
writer.  It  may,  however,  be  identical  with  an  exceedingly  large  Suttonia  tree 
with  a  trunk  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  very  large  leaves,  found  at  Opaiwela 
near  Kaholuamano,  Kauai.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  tree  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  specimens.  The  writer  did  not  meet  with  any  other  tree  of  this  sort,  and 
was  assured  by  Mr.  Francis  Gay  of  Kauai,  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  Kauai 
forests  than  any  other  man,  that  the  one  in  question  is  the  only  one  known 
to  him  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

On  the  Koolau  range  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  in  the  mountains  of  Funaluu,  the 
writer  collected  specimens  of  a  Suttonia  (no.  473)  but  without  flower  or  fruit, 
whose  leaves  answer  well  Mez's  description  of  S.  Femseei,  and  it  is  here  doubt- 
fully referred  to  that  species.  Among  the  numerous  duplicates  of  the  various 
Suttonia,  the  writer  found  a  sheet  numbered  2364  collected  at  Kaholuamano, 
Kauai,  March,  1909,  but  without  flower  or  fruit;  it  must  however  be  referred 
to  S.  Femseei,  as  the  leaves  answer  the  description. 

Suttonia  spathulata  Rock  sp.  nov. 
Kolea. 

A  small  tree  6-8  m  high,  glabrous  throughout;  branches  stiff,  more  or  less  ascendiag; 
leaves  decidedly  spathulate.  bluntly  acute  at  the  apes  or  rounded,  thick  fleshy,  rather 
succulent,  on  short  margined  petioles  of  5-8  mm,  or  often  subsesaile,  dark  green  above,  light 
underneath,  petioles  reddish,  veius  quite  inconspiriious,  sparingly  punctate  with  minute 
black  dots,  5-7.5  cm  long,  2-3  em  wide;  branchlets  densely  flowered  their  whole  length, 
(flowers  unknown);  fruits  usually  4-6  in  a  cluster  on  pedicels  of  10  mm,  bracts  broacl, 
triangular;  pedicels  and  the  persistent  ovate  sepals  glabrous,  the  latter  with  slightly 
fimbriate  margiDs;  fruit  globose,  black,  6  mm  in  diameter,  crowned  by  the  stigma. 

This  rather  striking  species  is  a  small  tree  of  15-20  feet  or  little  more,  and  is 
peculiar  to  Mt.  Haleakala,  Maui,  where  it  grows  on  the  northwest  slope  at  an 
elevation  of  6500  feet  in  the  gulches  back  of  the  extinct  crater  of  Puunianiau, 
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asBociated  with  Dodonaea  eriocarpa,  Argyroxiphium  virescens,  KaiUardia  platy- 
pkylla,  Santalum  HaUakalae,  Geranium  arhoreum,  and  others. 

It  was  collected  by  the  writer  fruitiag  on  Oct.  11,  1910.  The  type  is  number 
8591  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  other  Suttonia  by  its  small  spathulate,  very 
thick  leaves,  and  branchlets,  which  are  densely  covered  with  the  rather  large 
fruits.     In  the  dry  specimens  the  leaves  turn  pale  and  the  fruits  yellowish. 

Suttonia  volcanica  Rock  sp.  nov. 
Kolea. 

A  smalt  tree  4-5  m  high,  with  sleuder  bfanehea,  glabious  throughout;  leaves  dark  greeD, 
very  prominently  and  pale  veined,  midrib  red,  pale  underneath,  not  dotted,  thin  chartaeeous, 
shining  above,  dull  underneath,  ovate-oblong,  bluntly  acuminate  or  aeute,  or  slightly  obtuse, 
rounded  at  the  base,  5-10  cm  long,  2-4.5  cm  wide,  on  somewhat  margined  petioles  of  6-8 
mm;  the  slender  branehlets  densely  covered  with  mature  fruits;  (flowers  unknown);  fruits 
2-8  in  a  cluster  on  very  slender  glabrous  pedicels  of  S-8  mm;  bracts  reddish -brown,  dentiform 
to  linear,  the  persistent  calyx  parted  two-third  its  length  into  5-7  triangular  lobes  of 
I  mm,  with  slightly  ciliate  margins;  fruit  subglobose  or  rather  spheroidal,  black  when 
mature,  very  small  for  a  Suttonia,  3-4  mm  in  diameter,  glabrous,  crowned  by  the  stigma. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  ita  verj-  small  fruits,  which  are  densely  clus- 
tered around  the  slender  branehlets,  and  for  its  leaves,  which  are  chartaceons, 
thin,  and  prominently  veined,  but  not  punctate.  It  was  found  by  the  writer 
on  the  great  central  plain  between  Alauna  Loa  and  Mt.  Ilualalai  on  Hawaii  on 
the  cinder  slopes  of  a  crater  called  Puuokeanue,  at  an  elevation  of  5300  feet  in 
company  with  Solanum  incmnpletum,  Santalum  Freycinetianum,  and  RaUlardia 
sp.  It  was  collected  fruiting  Feb.  13,  1912.  The  type  is  no.  10230  in  the  Her- 
barium of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

Var.  la  varum  Rock  van  nov. 

Leaves  elliptical -oblong,  to  oblong- lanceolate,  of  the  same  texture  and  venation  as  the 
species,  obecniely  acute,  or  obtuse,  slightly  contracted  at  the  base,  dark  green  above,  dull 
and  lighter  nnderneath,  not  punctate,  6-12  cm  long,  2-3.5  cm  wide,  on  black  petioles  10-15 
mm,  inflorescence  in  fascicles,  mainly  in  leaf-axils  and  also  along  the  branches  but  not 
very  numerous;  inflorescence  of  8  flowers,  on  slender  pedicels  4-T  mm,  bracts  as  in  the 
species;  calyx  parted  one-half  its  length  into  5-7  ovate  rounded  lobes  with  ciliate  margins; 
petals  pubescent  with  ciliate-fimbriate  margins,  densely  punctate  with  rather  large  black 
dots;  anthers  sagittate,  with  pubescent  apeic;  ovary  globose,  with  sessile  capitate  stigma; 
fruits  as  in  the  species,  little  larger. 

The  variety  lavarum  occurs  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  Maui, 
on  the  aa  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  on  the  land  of  Kahikinui,  an  exceedingly  dry 
locality  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  It  was  collected  by  the  writer  flowering 
and  fruiting  November,  1910.  The  tj"pe  is  number  8678  in  the  College  of 
Hawaii  Herbarium. 

It  is  a  small  tree  and  quite  distinct  from  Suttonia  Lessertiana  and  its  numer- 
ous variations,  which  occur  at  little  highei*  elevation  in  the  same  locality.  In 
texture  and  venation  of  leaf,  shape  and  size  of  fruit,  as  well  as  general  aspect, 
it  is  almost  identical  with  Suttonia  volcanica  from  Manna  Loa,  Hawaii,  of  which 
it  is  here  made  a  variety. 
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SVTTONIA  LESSEBTIANA  (A.  DC.)  Moz. 

Eol«ft. 

Flowering  branch,  from  a  tall  tree  found  in  the  rain  forests  of  Nnalehu,  Kau,  Hawaii; 

one- half  Datural  size. 
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Suttonia  Knudsenii  Rock  sp.  nov. 

A  Bmall  tree  or  shrub,  branclies  tortuoee,  glabroue;  leaves  ovate  to  obovate,  or  subor- 
bicular,  glabrous  on  both  aides,  veaatioa  prominent,  reticulated,  the  margins  re  volute, 
quite  opaque,  sparingly  punctate  underneath,  dark  green,  with  glaucous  hue,  shining  above, 
dull  beneath,  quite  chartaceous,  4.5-7  cm  long,  3-4.5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2-4  mm; 
inQorescence  fasciculated  at  intervals  of  15  mm  along  the  slender  brancblets  and  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  of  3-12  flowers,  puberuloua,  pedicels  of  2-2.5  mm,  the  bracts  1  mm, 
triangular,  with  ciliate  margins;  calyx  2  mm,  parted  more  ihan  balf  its  lengHi  into  aeute 
lobes,  densely  punctate,  with  fimbriate  margins,  corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  orna- 
mented with  dark  dots,  anthers  oblong,  pubemlouB  at  tbe  apex,  ovary  ovoid,  with  distinct 
Btyle;  fruit  unknown. 

This  exceedingly  handsome  species  is  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Kauai  and  is 
only  found  in  the  forests  of  Halemanu,  in  the  interior  swampy  woods ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Suttonias  by  its  thin  leaves  which  are  ovate  to  suborbi- 
cular  and  are  of  a  g'laucous  color,  and  in  the  very  shortly  pedicellate  red  flowers. 
It  is  a  striking  species  and  is  here  named  for  ilr.  Augustus  Knudsen,  of  Waiawa, 
Kauai,  to  whom  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  extended  hospitality  and 
facilities  for  collecting  in  the  mountains  of  Kauai.  The  type  is  number  2337 
in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.  Collected  February  14-26,  1909,  Hale- 
manu, Kauai,  flowering. 

A  form  with  somewhat  smaller  leaves,  which  are  acute  at  the  apex  instead 
of  rounded,  and  more  elliptical  in  outline,  must  be  referred  here  as  forma 
elliptica  fm.  nov.  (no.  1661),  flowering,  February,  1909,  Halemanu,  Kauai. 

Suttonia  Hillebrandii  Mez. 
Kolea. 

SimOKIA  HHJ^BBAHOn  Mez  Das  Pdzenreich  9.  IV.  236.  (190S)  337. 

Branches  entirely  glabrous,  leaves  on  petioles  of  about  3  mm,  acute  at  the  base, 
ihortly  contracted,  quite  acuminate  at  the  apex,  rarely  somewhat  obtuse,  about  50  mm 
long,  20  mm  broad,  not  punctate;  inflorescence  5  or  more  flowered,  10  mm  long,  pedicels 
Blender,  glabrous,  T  mm  long  sepals  1/3  connate,  the  lobes  ovate  somewhat  acute,  the 
margins  remotely  dentate  and  ciliate,  lineate;  ovary  globose,  stigma  thick  eapituliform. 

This  species,  which  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  was  collected  by  Wawra  on 
the  Island  of  Kauai,  evidently  at  Halemanu.  There  are  several  forms  found 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu  which  are  certainly  referable  to  this  species;  some  of 
them  are  varieties. 

On  the  Island  of  Oahu  in  the  Koolau  range.  Mountains  of  Waikane,  the 
writer  collected  specimens  of  a  tree  which  is  a  good  variety  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

Var.  emarginata  Rock  var.  nov. 

A  small  tree;  leaves  lanceolate  oblong,  glabrous  throughout,  chartaceous,  3.5  to 
8  cm  long,  12  to  15  mm  wide,  contracting  at  the  base  into  a  slightly  margined  petiole  of 
2  to  3  mm,  veins  prominent;  iottamarginal  nerve  coutinuous  and  very  close  to  the  edge, 
rounded  at  the  apex  and  always  emarginate;  dark  green  above,  lighter  beneath;  in- 
florescence in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  along  the  brancblets,  3  to  8  flowered,  pedicels 
slender,  pubcrulous,  as  are  tbe  petals,  which  are  sparingly  punctulate  with  reddish  dots 
or  even  lined;  stamens  oblong,  little  shorter  than  the  petals;  ovarjr  ovoid,  style  distinct; 
fruits  large,  black,  8  to  9  mm  in  diameter. 
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SUTTONIA  LES8EETIANA  (.A..  DC.)  Mez. 


Digitized  byGoOgIC 


In  Niu  Valley,  Oahu,  occurs  a  small  tree  which  belongs  to  this  variety.  In 
BpecimeDs  from  the  latter  locality  the  fruits  are  densely  clustered  along  the 
branchlets,   especially   on   defoliate   ones,   making   them   appear   like   axillary 


Collected  flowering  {no.  1217))  January  23,  1909,  Waikane  Mts.,  Oahu,  and 
Niu  Valley,  fruiting  Aug.  22,  1909  {no.  4807),  and  Feb.  8,  1913,  fruiting  (no. 
10232),  same  locality. 

Suttonia  Lessertiana  (A.  DC.)  Mez. 

Kolea. 

(Plates  149,  150,  151.) 

SUTTONIA  LBSSEKTIANA   (A.DC.)   Mez  Das  Pflzeureich  9.  IV.  238,   (1902)   336;— Pax 

in  Engl,  et  Prantl  PflKfam.  Nachtr.  IV.  1.   (1908)   278.— Brighain  Kb.  Hana  Kapa 

in   Mem.   B.   P.   Biah.   Mas.    (1911)    148.   fig.   89 MyrsiiiB  LeBsartUna  A.   DC.   in 

Ann.  8c.   Nat.   2.  Ser.  XVI.   (1841)   85  et  in  DC.  Prodr.  VIIT.   (1844)   96;— Gray 
in  Proc.   Am.  Acad.  V.   (1862)   331; — Seem.  Fl.  Vit.   (1856)    149;— Mann  in  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.  VII.   (1866)   188; — Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.   (1888)   279;— Del  Cast,   111,  Tna. 
Mar.    Pac,    VII,    (1892)    227;— Heller   in    Minnes.    Bot.    Stud,    IX.    (1897)    874,— 
MynljM  OjHidlcha'adll  Wawra   (non   DC)   in  Flora   (1874)   533;— Gray  1.  e.   331; 
Seom.    1.    c.;— Mann    1,    e.    188;- Hbd.    1.    c.    280;-Heiler    1.    c.    873,— Myrsiile 
FanrUl  L£vl.  in  Fedde  Bepert   X.  10-14.   (1911)   154. — Snttonla  Faniiei  L«vl.   in 
Fedde  Repert.  X.  24-26.   (1912)   373-— Snttonto  CODbftta  Ltvl.  et  Faurie  in   Fedde 
Repert.  X.  27-29.  (1912)  443 ;— Suttonia  pokoomislji  Uvl.  1.  c.  444. 
Branches  thick  or  very  thick,  quite  glabrous,  old  ones  verrncous;   leaves  very  shortly 
petioled   or   often   broadly   Bessile,   broad    or   narrow   elliptical,   or    elliptical -lanceolate    or 
obovBte,  Bomewhat  obtuse  at  botb  ends  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  often  acu(e  at  the  base,  of 
variable  length  and  width,  coriaceous,  the   adult  leaves   densely  and   minutely   punctulate 
above  witli  black  dots,  the  veins  little  prominent  and  connected  by  a   strniight  marginal 
nervej  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  oldest  leaves  and  all  along  the  branchleta  and  on  pro- 
jecting spurs  of  the  bare  branches,  in  fascicles  of  3  to  7  or  more,  pedicels  slender,  glabrous, 
5  to  6  mm  with  flowers,  and  longer  with  fruits;  flowers  3  to  3.5  mm  long,  glabrous,  sepals 
shortly   (1/5)   united  at  the  base,   lobes  5  to  7   ovate   somewhat  acute,   the  margins   very 
shortly  fimbriate;   petals  broadly  elliptical  twice  tbe  length  of  the   calyx,  yellowish  with 
reddish   dots,   apex   obtuse,   the   margin   papillose;   stamens   little   shorter   than   the   petals, 
anthers  ovate,  apex  papillulase.  emarginate  at  the  base;  ovary  ovoid-conical,  stigma  sessile 
or  on  a  short  style,  capitate,  fimbriate  or  5-laciiiiate  on  the  fruit;   drupe  globose,  reddish 
or  black,  4  to  6  mm  with  chartaccous  pyrena. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  variable  ones  in  the  genus,  and  that  to  such 
an  extent  that  hardly  two  trees  are  alike.  The  leaves  are  the  most  variable 
part  of  the  plant;  also  shape  and  branching  habit  vary  greatly.  It  certainly  is  a 
graceful  tree  in  the  rain  forests  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Should  one  undertake  to  describe  all  the  vari- 
ous forms  as  new  species,  as  H.  Leveille  did,  one  would  certainly  be  naming 
individuals,  and  swell  the  synonyms  of  Suttonia  Lessertiana,  into  which  most 
of  H.  Leveille  species  have  wandered  to  remain  there  forever  j  the  remaining 
ones  are  synonyms  of  S.  sandwicensis. 

As  already  stated  the  species  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group  in  many 
forms  which  are  too  numerous  to  cite,  but  have  been  incorporated  in  the  de- 
scription to  some  extent.  The  trees  reach  often  a  height  of  60  feet  or  so, 
with  a  trunk  of  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  clothed  in  a  gray  bark  which 
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STTETONIA  I^SSGBTIANA  (A.  DC.)  Mez. 

Kole&  Tr«e. 

Growing  in  tbe  Kipuka  Puaulu,  near  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii,  elevation  4000  feet. 
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Myrsinaceae. 

is  either  sinooth  or  covered  with  lenticels;  when  eut  into,  a  red  sap  exudes 
very  freely,  which  was  employed  by  the  natives  of  by-gone  days  for  dyeing 
the  tapa  or  paper  cloth.  The  wood  is  quite  handsome,  of  a  pink  color  &nd  mot- 
tled throughout.  It  is  not  very  hard,  but  was  used  by  the  natives  for  house 
posts  and  beams ;  it  takes  a  fine  polish  and  could  be  employed  for  cabiuet  work 
as  it  can  be  easily  worked.  The  biggest  trees  the  writer  observed  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea  and  Mauua  Loa,  as  well  as  iu  Waihou 
forest  on  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Ilualalai.  It  favors  an  elevation  of  from  3000-4000 
feet,  but  descends  lower  on  Oahu,  though  higher  on  Hawaii.  It  grows  in  the  rain 
forests,  tliough  its  best  development  is  attained  in  the  more  open  park-like  for- 
ests situated  on  the  above  mentioned  mountains. 

On  the  Island  of  Lanai  occurs  a  tree  which  must  be  referred  to  S.  Lessertiana, 
but  from  which  it  differs  in  the  decidedly  ovate  fruits,  or  even  elongate-ovate, 
and  is  here  named  forma  ovicarpa  fm.  nov.  Collected  in  Mahaiia  Valley,  Lanai, 
fruiting  Aug.  1st,  1910;  no.  8102. 

Suttonia  sandwicensis  (A.  DC.)   Mez. 
Kolea  lauUi. 
(Plate  152.) 

SUTTONIA  8AKDWI0EN8I8  (A.  DC.)   Mez  Das  Pflaniwareieh  9.  IV.  336.   (1902)   335.— 
Myrfiitte  awidwlcensto  A.  DC.  in  Ann.  8c.  Nat.  2,  Set.  XVI.  (1841)   85  et  in  DC. 
Prodr.    Vni.    (1844)   9B;— Gray   Proc.   Am.    Ac.   V.    (1862)    331;— Seem.   Fl.   Vit. 
(isea)    149;— Mann   Proc.   Am.   Ac.   Vn.    (1867)    188;— Wawra    In    Flora    (1874) 
523t;— Hbd.  Fi.   Haw.  Isl.   (1888)   281;-Pa!c  in   Engl,   et   Prantl  I'flzfnra.   IV.   1. 
(1889)  92;— Del  Cast.  III.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.   (1892)   237;— Heller  in  Minues. 
Bot.  Stud.  Bull  IX.  (1897)  874  (not  Myrsine  lanceolate).- Mywiiie  VanioU  Lfivi. 
in  Fedde  Repert.   X.   10/14.    (1911)    157.- Mynlna  Buidwlcensla   var.  m&nlensiB 
Uvl.  1.  c.  157. — M.  sandwlceiulB  var.  punctata  Ltvl.  1.  c.  157. — Suttonia  mauiensls 
(L*vl.)   Uvl.  in  Pedae  Repert.  X.  27/29  444.— B.  punctata  (Uvl.)    JAvl.  1.  c. 
144,  identical  with  Myrsine  aandwicenaia  DC.  var.  P  denticiilata  Hbd.  1.  c. 
A   small   tree   or   shrub   of   myrtillaceous   habit,   with   the   J'oung   branches   somewhat 
tomentulose,  or  in  Kauai  specimena  covered  with  a  rufous  tomentum.  leaves  on  petiole?  of 
up  to  3  mm,  obovate  or  lanceolnte-obovate,  acute  at  the  base,  emarginate  nt  the  apex,  14 
to  24  mm  long,  6  to   10  mro   broad,  coriaceous,  with   hidden   veins,  quite   opaque,  rugose 
underneath,   glabrous,   the   young   leaves   often   densely  punctulate   with   reddish   dots;   in- 
florescence of  3  to  7  flowers,  on  not  protruding  gemmae,  the  pedicels  4  to  8  mm;  flowers 
2   to   2.S   mm   long;    sepals   little    connate,   ovate,   the   margiitB    papillulose-ciliate;    petals 
elliptical- lanceolate,  acute,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals,  yellowish  or  reddish,  with 
reddish-brown  streaks;  stamens  only  half  as  long  as  the  corolla,  anthers  shortly  acuminate 
at  the  apex;  ovary  ovoid,  gabrous,  stigma  subseasile,  large,  capitate-pulviaate;  drupe  black 
or  bluish  and  glaucous,  globose  or  ovoid,  3  to  5  mm  in  diameter. 

This  very  handsome  species  is  usually  found  as  a  shrub,  but  also  as  a  tree, 
especially  in  the  forest  of  the  southern  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  at  an  elevation 
of  5500  feet,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  25  feet.  It  is  quite  conspicuous  in  the 
woods  on  account  of  its  small  foliage  which  is  less  than  an  inch  long,  dark 
green  above  and  pale  underneath.  It  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group 
and  is  more  or  less  uniform,  with  the  exception  of  on  Kauai,  where  it  is  quite 
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SUTEONIA  SANSWIOBNSIS   (A.   DC.)   Mez. 

KoI«a  LatiUL 
Floweriiig  branch,  about  one-half  natural  size. 
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Myrsinaceae. 

variable.     It  is  plentiful  in  different  forms  in  the  forests  of  Halemanu,  above 
Waimea,  Kauai,  where  it  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub. 

It  is  not  found  at  low  elevations  where  S.  Lessertiana  abounds,  but  is  more 
or  less  restricted  to  the  higher  levels,  that  is  between  3000-5500  feet,  or  occa- 
sionally even  higher.  To  this  species  are  referred  Leveille's  nninerous  new 
species,  which  are  not  even  forma  of  S.  sandmcensis.  His  S.  punctata  is  identical 
with  Hillebrand's  var,  j8,  denticulata  a  low  shrub,  which  occurs  on  the  high 
plateau  of  Kauai  in  open  bogs,  or  often  also  in  the  swampy  forestfi.  The 
writer  had  at  his  disposal  co-types  of  Leveille's  plants,  which  were  kindly  loaned 
to  him  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Catholic  school  of  Hilo,  to  whom  Abb^  Faurie  sent 
one  set  of  his  duplicates.  With  the  help  of  these  plants  the  writer  was  en- 
abled to  straighten  out  Leveille's  species,  which  could  not  have  been  done  satis- 
factorily with  Leveille's  short  description  only. 

Var.   apodocarpa    (Levi.)    Rock. 

Sattonla  apodoc&rpft  L«vl,  et  Faurie  in  Fedde  Bepertor.  X.  27/29  (1912)  44. 

Leaves  liaeHr,  indistinctly  uiultipunctate,  1  to  2  cm  long,  2  to  5  mm  wide,  Kcnminate 
glabrous,  raguloae,  with  revolute  margin,  eabpetiolate,  long  attenuate,  fruits  usually  single 
or  2  to  4  in  a  cluster,  on  very  short  pedicels,  (according  to  L^veill^  sessile,  but  hia  specimen 
at  mj  disposal  bears  neither  flower  nor  fruit)  globose,  3  to  4  mm,  crowned  by  tbe  capitate 
stigma.      Abb6  Faurie's  number  is  446,  colt.  Waimea,  Kauai,  Febr.,  1610. 

The  writer's  own  material  of  this  plant,  which  is  not  specifically  distinct  from 
S.  sandtcicensis.  but  is  a  variety,  was  collected  on  the  central  plateau  of  Kauai  in 
September,  1909,  fruiting  no.  5605.  Hillebraad's  var.  p.denticxilata  occurs  also 
in  that  locality,  flowering  and  fruiting  no.  4967,  Sept.,  1909,  and  Oct.,  1911. 

Suttonia  lanceolata  (Wawra)  Rock. 
Kolea. 

H7ndn«     sandwlMnaia     var.     Unceolata     Wawra     in      Flora      (1874)      526. — Blynliio 

lanceolata   Heller   in    Uinnes.    Bot.   Bull.    IX.    (1S97)    673,    not   M.    angnstlfoUa, 

Heller —finttotila  uignsUfolU  Mez  Das  PQzenreieb  9.  IV.  236.  (1902)  337. 

Branches   slender,   glabrous,   nodose,   dark   reddish   brown,   foliate   only   at   the   apex; 

leaves,   linear- lanceolate,   dark    green   above,   pale    underneatb,   caudate -acuminate   at   the 

apex,   acute   at   the   base,   sessile   or  subsessile,   minutely   reticulate   underneath,   minatelj 

punctulate  above,  with  black  dots,  40  to  65  mm  long,  5  to  8  mm  wide;  flowars  single  or 

two  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  short  pedicels  of  2  mm;  flowers  3  mm,  glabrous,  sepals 

ovate,  subacute,  sparingly  punctate,  balf  the  length  of  the  corolla;  petals  oblong,  subacute, 

sparingly  punctate,   with  a  reddish   thickened   margin,  stamens   the   height   ol   the   ovary, 

which   is  less  than   balf  the  length  of  the  petals,  anthers  acute,   glabrous,  ovar^  conical 

with   a   BOBsile   capitate   atigma;    drupes   usually   on    the   naked    branchlets.    bluish-black, 

glaucous,  8  mm  in  diameter. 

This  very  distinct  species  is  peculiar  to  the  high  mountains  of  Kauai,  and  is 
not  uncommon  at  the  summit  of  Kauai,  Mt.  Waialeale,  elevation  5200  feet,  where 
it  grows  as  a  small  tree  15  feet  or  more  in  height  in  the  open  boggy  country,  in 
company  with  Lahordea  WaialeaXae,  Pelea  Waialealae,  Dubautia  paleata, 
Tetraplasandra  Waialealae,  Lobelia  Kauaiensis,  and  others.     It  is  an  exceedingly 
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Klyrsinaceae-Sapotaceae. 

handsome  species  on  account  of  its  beautiful  delicate  foliage.  Lower  down,  in 
the  great  boga  of  Lehua  makanoe  and  Kauluwehi  (4500  feet)  it  is  a  shrub  8 
feet  in  height. 

Collecttd  by  the  writer  on  September  24,  1909,  fruiting  (no.  4958),  on  the 
Bummit  of  Waialeale,  Kauai,  and  flowering  and  fruiting  October  20,  1911,  (no. 
8887),  Mt.  Waialeale.  Kauai. 

SAPOTACEAE.. 

The  family  Sapotaceae,  which  consists  of  about  445  species  distributed  in 
more  than  31  genera,  occurs  in  the  tropica  of  the  whole  world,  but  is  absent  in 
Europe  and  extra-tropical  Asia.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  two  genera  are  rep- 
resented: Chrysophyllum  with  a  single  species,  and  Sideroxyion  with  four  dis- 
tinct species  and  several  varieties,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  these  Islands.  The 
Sapotaceae  are  characterized  mainly  by  their  milky  sap,  and  regular  cyclic  con- 
struction of  their  flowers.  All  Sapotaceae  are  woody  plants  with  entire  leaves, 
save  in  a  single  exception. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENEBA. 

Corolla  8  to  10  lobed,  without  staniiuodia,  fruit  small,  black,  olive  shaped. 

ObiTsopIiTUmn 

Corolla  5  lobed,  with  ataaiiiodla,  fruit  large,  globose  or  ovate Sideroxyion 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM   L. 

Calyx  with  S,  rarely  6  to  T  imbricate  lobes.  Corolla  with  campanulate  or  short  cvlin- 
(Irkal  tube  of  5,  rarely  6  to  T,  occasioDally,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  species,  8  to  10  imbricate 
segments.  Stamens  as  many  as  segments  in  the  corolla,  Glaments  filiform;  anthers  short. 
ovoid,  opening  outside  or  laterally,  ocrasionally  abortive.  Ovary  5  to  10  celled,  pubescent. 
Btyle  short,  with  email  capitate  stigma.  Berry  rarely  more  than  one-celled,  and  witb 
several  compressed  seeds;  usually  with  one  ovate  or  olive  shaped  seed,  testa  opaque,  shin- 
ing. Cotyledons  thin,  foliaceous.— Milky  trees  with  alternate  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
without  stipules.  Flowers  usually  small,  whitish  or  yellowish,  shortly  stipitate  in  axil- 
lary fascicles. 

The  genua  Chrysophyllum,  with  its  70  species,  is  mainly  tropical  and  is  most 
numerous  in  species  in  tropical  America. 

In  Hawaii  the  genus  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  Ch.  Polynesicum  Hbd., 
which  is  peculiar  to  these  Islands,  and  inhabits  the  dry  regions  on  the  leeward 
sides,  but  is  by  no  means  common. 

Chrysophyllum  Polynesicum  Hbd. 
Keahi. 

OH&TSOPHTLLUM  FOLTlfESIOtrM   Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.   Isl.    (ISSS)    277;— Engler   in   Engl. 
et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IV.  1.  (1890)   149. — iBonaDdra  poLrneBtca  Benth.  et  Hook.  Gen. 

PI.  II.  (18T6)  65a;~Dcl.  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.  (1892)  229. 
Branches  stiff,  cinereous;  young  leaves  and  iafiorescence  rusty- torn cntose,  leaves  scat- 
tering, oblong  or  obovate  5  to  10  cm  long,  5.5  to  5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  12  to  25  mm, 
rounded  or  emarginate  at  the  apex,  thick  coriaceous,  glabrato  with  age;  flowers  axillary  on 
prominent  nodes,  3  to  6  in  a  cluster,  on  pedicels  of  4  to  G  mm,  which  are  bracteate  at  the 
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base;  calyx  peraistent,  coriaceous,  deeply  4  to  5  parted;  corolla  little  longer  4  to  5  mm, 
ureeolate,  divided  into  twice  as  many  lobes  aa  tbe  caiyi;  staminodia  none;  stamens 
iuserted  at  the  baae  of  the  corolla,  aa  many  aa  lobes;  ovary  bairy  4  to  5  celled;  style 
angular;  fruit  a  somewhat  fleshy  black  shining  oltve-ahaped  berry  with  a  tfain  fibrous 
endocarp,  about  16  mm  long,  1-  rarely  2-aeeded,  the  aingle  seed  ocoid,  with  thick,  bony, 
shining,  pale  brown  testa;  hilum  obliquely  basal,  leaving  a  broad  roundish  deep  acar; 
embryo  axillary,  cotyledons  oblong,  obtuse,  radicle  very  abort,  inferior. 

The  Keaki  is  a  medium-sized  milky  tree  with  a  roundish  crown,  and  rough 
drooping  branches.  The  leaves  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  Sapota  pear,  or 
more  so  the  Alaa  {Sideroxylon  sandwicense),  and  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
it  when  without  fruit  or  flower. 

The  flowers  are  borne  all  along  the  branchlets  and  very  densely.  It  is  a  very 
prolifically  bearing  tree  and  can  be  found  loaded  with  the  black,  olive-shaped 
shining  frnits  during  the  months  of  May  to  August.  It  inhabits  the  very  dry 
regions  on  the  leeward  sides  of  most  of  the  islands,  and  is  very  common  on 
Lanai,  where  it  grows  in  company  with  Sideroxylon  sandwicense,  S.  spathu- 
laliim,  the  leaves  of  which  look  all  very  much  alike  and  when  not  in  fruit  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish.  On  Molokai  it  is  also  common,  as  well  as 
on  the  Island  of  Maui  on  the  slopes  of  Hnleakala,  district  of  Kahikinui,  while  it 
has  so  far  not  been  found  on  Hawaii.  Together  with  Sideroxylon,  Nothoees- 
tnim,  Suttonia,  Osmanthus,  Reynoldsia,  Gardenia,  Antidesma,  Bobea  Bookeri, 
and  Rauwolfia,  it  forms  the  typical  drj-  forest  at  the  lower  elevation  on  Mt. 
Haleakala,  on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi. 

The  Keaki  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  natives  made  no  use  of  this  tree,  though  the  wood  is  quite  hard  and  durable, 
while  the  fruits  are  not  edible. 

SIDEROXYLON   L. 

Flowers  oeeasionaJly  polygamous;  calyi  lobea  a  to  Q,  imbricate;  corolla  broad-cam- 
panulnte,  with  ahoit  or  longer  tube  and  5  to  6  obtuse  or  acute  segments.  Staminodia 
5  to  6,  petaloid,  or  only  acale-like  to  filiform.  Stamens  5  to  6,  with  abort  or  long  fila- 
meuta  and  ovate  to  lanceolate  anthers.  Ovary  glabrous  or  pubescent,  5  to  2  celled.  Style 
short  or  long,  with  amall  stigma.  Berry  ovoid  to  globose,  usually  small  or  often  large, 
with  thin  pericarp,  with  5  to  2  seeds,  more  often  one-seeded.  Seeds  with  shining  hard 
testa  and  elongate  linear  hilum;  albuminous.  Cotyledons  broad,  flat. — Trees  with  usually 
coriaceous  leaves,  with  and  without  stipules,  and  small  sessile  or  peduncled  flowers. 

A  genus  of  over  100  species,  occurring  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  the  old  and  new  world.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  genus  is  represented  by 
several  species  usually  growing  in  the  dry  districts  on  the  lee  sides  on  the  various 
islands.  Originally  only  two  species  were  known  from  Hawaii,  to  which  the 
writer  had  added  two  new  ones. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  polymorphism  of  the  genus  Pittosporum  in  Hawaii, 
holds  also  good  for  the  genus  Sideroxylon. 

The  tremendous  variations  which  we  find  in  the  species  growing  in  Hawaii 
make  it  indeed  difficult  to  separate  all  these  forms  satisfactorily.  The  fruits 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sideroxyla  are  of  various  shapes  and  colors,  the  largest  fniita 
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SIDEBOXTIAN  SAHDWIOENSE    (Grav)    Bentb.  and  Hook. 

Ala*. 

Showing  fruiting  brancb,  about  two-third  natural  size. 
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occurring  in  S.  rhynchospermum  Rock.  They  are  ovoid  and  of  a  deep  purplish 
black  color.  The  fruits  of  S.  sandwicefise  (Gray)  B.  &  H.  are  pear-shaped  to 
ovoid  and  also  black  and  long  peduncled,  while  those  of  S.  auahiense  Rock  and  its 
varieties  on  Hawaii  are  bright  citron  yellow,  globose  to  top-shaped  and  sessile. 
The  writer  has  collected  large  material  of  this  genus  from  numerous  localities. 
That  S.  auahiense  is  a  good  species  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
grows  in  company  with  8.  sandmcense  with  black  ovoid  fruits  on  the  lava  fields 
of  Auahi,  Maui,  and  nothing  is  more  in  contrast  than  to  see  these  two  species 
growing  side  by  side,  especially  when  loaded  with  respectively  the  bright  yellow 
and  the  black  fruits.  On  the  slopes  of  Haleakala,  back  of  Makawao,  the  writer 
collected  specimens  of  a  tree  with  large  cone  shaped,  whitish-gray  fruits,  whose 
seeds  differ  decidedly  from  all  the  other  Hawaiian  species,  while  in  the  same 
locality  only  50  yards  off  grew  the  typical  S.  sandwiccnse. 

On  Molokai  occurs  a  very  small-leaved  species,  which  was  unfortunately  not 
in  fruit,  perhaps  a  form  of  jS.  spatkulatum  Hillebr.  from  Lanai.  On  the  latter 
island  the  writer  collected  the  largest  leaved  Sideroxylon  with  long  pear-shaped 
black  fruits.  Another  form  was  in  flower  only,  the  latter  being  of  exceedingly 
lai^  size  compared  with  the  other  Hawaiian  Sideroxyla.  All  the  specimens  col- 
lected by  the  writer  on  Kauai  are  one  seeded,  while  those  from  the  other  islands 
are  all  five  seeded,  save  a  few  exceptions. 

The  Hawaiian  species  of  Sideroxylon  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Flowers  2  to  4,  in  cluatera,  pedit^ellate. 

Fruits  globose  ovoid  to  obovate,  purplish  black. 

Seeds  thick,  rounded  at  both  ends 8.  Bandwlceiue 

Seeds  thin  flat,  beaked  at  both  ends S,  ihyncIiOBpeimiiin 

Flowers  single  and  eesailc. 

Fruits  globose  citron  or  orange  yellow. 

Seeds  as  in  S.  sandwlcouM  but  smaller S.  auaUenH 

Flowers  2  to  3,  pedicellate. 

Fruits  conical,  brownish  yellow. 

Seeds  small,  linear-elongate,  dull. S.  spfttlinllltmi 

Flowers  single,  pedicellate. 

Fruits  large  conical,  grayish- white. 

Seeds  elliptical  elongate,  dull;  radicle  long,  protruding S.  Oerosolll 

Sideroxylon  sandwicense  (Gray)  Benth,  &  Hook. 

Alaa  or  Aulu,  Kaulu  according  to  Hillebrand. 

(Plate  153.) 

SmEBOXTLON  SANDWICENSE  (Gray)  Benth.  &  Hook.  Gen.  PI.  II.  <1876)  6l>o;— 
Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888))  276;— Engl,  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IV.  I.  (1890) 
144.  flg.  77,  L  (Sect.  VIII.,  in  Naehtr.  Sect.  IX.);— Del  Cast.  111.  PI.  Ins.  Mar. 
Paf.  VII.  (18S2)  288.— Sapota  Sandwlcenate  A.  Gray  in  Free.  Am.  Ac.  V.  (1862) 
328;-H.  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Ac.  VII.  (1867)  188;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1875)  Ad- 
denda 252. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  obovate-oblong,  on  petioles  of  2.5  to  3.5  cm,  equally  rounded  at 
both  ends,  or  contracted  at  the  base,  quite  entire,  old  leaves  glabrous  on  both  faces,  often 
clothed  with  a  brownish  pnbescence  underneath,  shining  above,  veins  prominent  straight 
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SmEBOXTLON  BBTVOHOSPEBMUU  Rock. 
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and  cloBe,  connected  by  an  intra -marginal  nerve',  flowers  in  clusters  of  2  to  4  on  tomeU' 
tose  pedicels  of  aboat  20  mm;  calyx  S  lobed,  (3  int.  2  ext.)  broadly  ovate,  covered  witli  a 
rusty  brown  tomeotiiai,  the  two  inner  only  pubescent  on  tbe  exposed  psrts;  corolla 
glabrous,  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx,  parted  to  little  beyond  tbe  middle  into  5  obtuse 
broad  lobea,  6  mm,  includ.  tbe  corolla  tube;  staminodia  linear  in  front  of  the  einus; 
stamens  inserted  at  tbe  base  of  eacb  lobe,  perfectly  glabrous,  anthers  sagittate,  opening 
laterally,  included;  ovary  conical  densely  hirsute  with  long  stiff  hair,  5-celled  with  one 
ascending  ovule  in  each  cell;  style  short,  grooved  at  the  apex;  berry  globose,  or  pear- 
shaped,  to  obov&te,  black,  3  cm  in  diameter,  or  3  to  4.3  cm  when  obovate  or  ovate, 
rather  dry,  >)  to  1  seeded,  each  seed  enclosed  in  a  thin  chartaceous  pyrena,  20  mm  long, 
S  mm  thick  wben  single,  more  or  less  compressed  when  many,  the  crnstaceous  testa  yel- 
lowish brown  and  shining,  the  elongate  scar  of  the  raphe  oi'cupying  nearly  the  whole 
central  angle;  cotyledons  nearly  ae  long  and  broad  as  the  albumen,  the  minute  radicle 
inferior. 

The  Aiaa  is  a  fine  tree  of  often  50  feet  Id  height  and  is  conspicuous  in  the 
forest  by  its  leaves,  which  are  of  bronze  to  reddish  brown  color  underneath,  due 
to  a  hairiness  of  that  color.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  dry  districts  of  nearly  all 
the  islands,  and  is  especially  conunon  on  Lanai  in  the  valleys  of  Kaiholena  and 
Mahana.  On  Maui  big  trees  can  be  found  above  Alakawao,  in  the  gulches  of  the 
north-western  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  as  well  as  at  Auahi,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  said  mountain.  On  Hawaii  this  species  is  wanting,  but  the  genus  is  repre- 
sented by  another  species,  8.  auakiense  var.  aurantium  Rock,  with  globose  orange 
colored  sessile  fruits.  The  natives  employed  the  milky  sap  as  a  bird  glue.  Ilille- 
brand  remarks  in  his  Flora  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  rarely  met  with  perhaps 
on  account  of  dimorphism  in  the  flower.  This  the  writer  cannot  verify,  as  all 
the  trees  found  by  him  bore  fruit  in  abundance,  with  the  exception  of  on  Kauai, 
where  none  of  the  trees  bore  perfect  fruits,  but  were  all  abortive  and  conse- 
quently of  very  small  size.  The  fruits  are  not  always  globose,  but  are  quite  often 
ovate,  obovate  and  even  long  pear-shaped  and  of  a  black  color.  It  inhabits 
mainly  the  dry  districts,  but  can  also  be  found  along  the  Alanoa  Valley  trail  and 
Tantalus  on  Oahu,  as  well  as  at  Kahuku,  Waialua,  and  the  Waianae  range. 

Ilillebrand  records  a  variety  j8.  auratum  with  leaves  and  cahTt,  as  well  as  co- 
rolla, densely  ferruginous.  The  flowers  are  also  generally  single.  Collected  by 
Ilillebrand  on  the  dry  forehills  of  Molokai  and  Lanai.  From  the  latter  islands 
the  writer  collected  material  which  he  must  refer  to  this  variety,  though  the 
flowers  are  not  always  single  but  often  two  in  each  leaf  axil.  Rock,  Lanai,  Kai- 
holena Valley,  July,  1910.     No.  8064. 

Sideroxylon  Ceresolii  Rock  spec,  nov. 

Leaves  perfectly  glabrous  when  old,  chartaceous,  (not  thick  leathery)  obovate- oblong, 
bluntly  acuminate,  gradually  tapering  into  a  margined  petiole  of  2,5  to  3  cm;  fruits  single 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  peduncles  of  5  mm,  berry  ovoid,  acuminate  at  the  apex, 
grayiah-white  in  color,  very  soft  and  fleshy,  4  cm  long,  2.5  cm  wide,  yellowish  inside, 
5-seeded,  seeds  elliptical-elongate,  acute  at  both  ends  but  not  beaked,  or  somewhat  obtuse, 
tbin  flat,  dull  brown,  mottled,  24  mm  long,  10  mm  wide  at  the  middle,  testa  rather  thin, 
the  raphe  not  quite  as  long  as  the  ventral  angle;  cotyledons  as  broad  as  the  albumen  but 
only  2/3  its  length,  the  inferior  radicle  8  mm  long,  protruding  half  its  length. 

Collected  on  the  Island  of  Maui  in  "Waihou  gulch  on  the  northwestern  slope 
of  Mt.  Ilaleakala,  elevation  3000  feet,  in  company  with  my  friend,  Dr.  P,  Cere- 
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SIDEBOZnXIN  BHTNCHOSPERMTIM  Bocli. 

AIM. 

Showing  fruits  ami  seeils  about  ntitiiral  size. 
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sole,  after  whom  the  tree  is  named.     Rock  &  Ceresole,  March,  1912;   type  in 
College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium,  No.  10150. 

A  medium-sized  tree  20  to  30  feet  in  height  with  straight  ascending  branches. 
The  fruit  and  seeds  of  this  species  differ  very  materially  from  all  other  known 
Hawaiian  Sideroxyla. 

Sideroxylon  rhynchospermum  Rock. 

Alaa. 

(Plates  154,  155.) 

SIDEBOXTIX>N  BHTNOHOSFBBUUM  Rock  in  Torrej  Bot.  CI.  Bull.  Vol.  37,  6.  (1910) 
295,  Bg.  2  &  i  a.  b.  et  Beport  HawD.  Bd.  Com.  Agr.  &  For.  (1911)  84,  pi.  21. 

A  tree  10  to  20  m  bigh,  dividing  freely  into  ascending  branches;  bark  browniBb,  with 
shallow,  narrow  longitudinal  corrugationH  about  3  mm  thick,  trunk  up  to  45  cm  in  diain. 
four  feet  from  the  ground;  leaves  toriaceous,  obovate  oblong  14  to  18  cm  x  4.5  to  S  cm, 
OD  petioles  £.5  to  3  cm,  alternate,  eistipulate,  quite  glabrous  with  age,  some  pubescence 
remaining  on  the  sides  and  angles  of  midrib  and  veins,  especially  on  the  lower  surface, 
shining  above,  dull  beneath,  midrib  prominent,  with  lateral  veias  leaving  midrib  at  wide 
angles,  parallel  and  eonnected  with  a  continuous  intra-marginal  nerve;  young  leaves 
densely  covered  with  apprcsaed  brown  hair  on  both  surfaces;  flowers  in  cluster  2  or  3  on 
tomentose  pedicels  12  to  20  mm  long;  calyx  5  parted  to  near  the  base,  lobes  acute,  3  to  5 
mm;  corolla  light  yellow,  longer  than  the  calyx,  4  to  5  parted  to  the  base.  lobes  acute; 
staminodia  half  as  long  linear;  stamens  5,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  glabrous, 
anthers  ovate,  the  cells  confluent  at  the  apex,  opening  laterally;  ovary  hirsute,  5-celled, 
style  short;  fruit  a  purplish  black  plum-like  berry  i.5  to  5.5  cm  long,  3.5  cm  wide,  rather 
fleshy,  3  to  5  seeded;  seeds  enclosed  in  a  papery  pyrena  25  to  30  mm  x  12  to  14  mm, 
perfectly  flat,  about  3  mm  thick,  beaked  at  both  ends  of  the  ventral  angle,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  scar  of  the  raphe,  the  crustaceous  testa  thin,  of  a  light  brown  color. 

This  rather  handsome  tree  was  first  collected  by  Dr.  H.  L,  Lyon  in  the  woods 
of  Nahiku,  on  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  Jit.  Haleakala,  Maui,  at  an  elevation 
of  1300  feet.  The  species  differs  from  the  other  Hawaiian  Sideroxyla  in  the 
large  black  ovoid  fruits  and  mainly  in  the  very  flat  thin-beaked  seeds.  It  grows 
in  the  rain  forest  of  Nahikn,  where  precipitation  is  exceedingly  heavy;  while 
most  of  the  other  Hawaiian  Sideroxyla  are  peculiar  to  the  dry  regions.  When 
the  writer  visited  the  forests  of  Nahiku  in  the  year  1911,  the  trees  were  neither 
in  flower  nor  in  fruit.  The  trees  are  not  very  abundant,  but  only  individual 
trees  eould  be  seen  scattered  through  the  forest. 

Sideroxylon  auahiense    Rock. 
Alaa. 
SIDEBOXTLON  AUAHtENSE  Kock  Coll.  Haw.  Publ.  Bot.  Bull.  1.  (1911)   18.  pi.  5. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  pale  green,  glabrous  on  both  sides  when  olrl,  shining  above,  covered 
with  a  gray  silvery  tonicntum  when  young,  elliptical  oblong,  bluntlv  acuminate  or  rounded, 
8  to  12  cm  long,  4  to  6  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  3  to  4  cm,  veins  parallel  leaving  midrib 
at  wide  angles  of  about  S0°;  flowers  single,  rarely  two  in  the  axils  of  the  alternate  leaves. 
calj'x  hirsute.  5  parted  to  near  the  base,  the  lobes  rounded,  corolla  lobes  5,  obtuse, 
Htamlnodia  shorter  than  the  lobes,  5,  triangular;  stamens  wanting  in  the  female  flowers; 
ovary  hirsute  with  a  dense  circle  of  long  reddish  hair  at  its  base,  .5-celled;  style  short 
conical;  berry  sessile  or  subnessile,  pale  citron  yellow,  with  a  grayish  hue,  rather  globose 
with  the  apex  drawn  out  into  a  short  acumen;  3.S  to  4.5  cm  in  diam.,  bright  yellow  inside, 
quite  fleshy;  seeds  20  mm  long,  10  mm  wide,  enclosed  iu  a  thin  papery  pyrena.  the  thick 
hard  testa  pale  yellow,  with  reddish  spots,  shining;  the  scar  of  the  raphe  shorter  than  the 
ventral  angle;  cotyledons  broad,  the  minute  radicle  inferior. 
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SIDEBOXTIX)N  AUAHIENSB   var.   AUBANTITTM   Rork   var.   nov. 

Alaa. 

Showing  fruiting  braorh  irith  matuTe  fruits;  npi^vinien  from  Knpua,  South  Koi 

Ij«bs  than  one-half  natural  size. 
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8IDEBOXTIX)N  AUAHIENSE  var.  AUBAHTniM  Bock  var.  nov. 

AlaA. 

Fruiting  branch  pinned  against  trunk  of  tree,  showing  thick  sexly  baik.     Growing  o 

the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  North  Koua,  Hawaii. 
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smEBOXYLON  AUAHIENSE  var.  AURANTIUM  Bock  var.  nov. 

AIM  Tr«e. 

Growing  at  Puunaanaa,  on  the  lava  Gelds  of  Mt.  Hualalai,  North  Kona,  HawaiL 
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Sapotaeeae. 

This  species,  which  is  a  tree  25  to  30  feet  high,  has  a  rather  broad  round  crown, 
and  pale  glaucous,  terete,  glabrous  branches.  The  tree  differs  from  S.  sand- 
wicense  mainly  in  its  pale  yellow  sessile  fruits,  in  its  single  unisexual  6owers,  and 
very  pale  glabrous  foliage.  It  was  discovered  by  the  writer  during  the  month 
of  November,  1910,  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  on 
the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  district  of  Kahikiniii,  elevation  3000  feet.  It  grows  in 
company  with  Aledryon  macrococcus,  i'elea  muUiflora,  Fterotropia  dipyrena  and 
Sideroxylon  sandwicense,  as  well  as  with  another  Sideroxylon  with  perfectly 
globose,  orange-colored  fruits  which  are  smaller  than  in  the  species  in  question, 
aud  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Var.  aurantium  Rock  var,  nov. 
(Plates  156,  157,  158.) 

Leaves  elliptical -ovate  to  linear-oblong,  acuminate  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  covered 
with  a  bronze- colored  tomentum  underneath,  pale  green  and  dull  above;  flowers  single; 
fruits  perfectly  seesile  deep  orange-colored,  f;''>^o''c,  ^  to  2.5  tm  in  diam.,  one  to  five 
seeded,  seeds  smaller  than  in  the  speciea,  enclosed  in  a  thick  pergameneous  pyrena. 

This  variety  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  of  different  habit  than  the  species,  with 
straight  ascending  branches.  The  biggest  tree  the  writer  observed  on  the  lava 
fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  with  trunks  of  nearly  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  clothed  in  a  thick  gray  very  rough  bark,  while  the  younger  trees 
have  a  smooth  grayish-white  bark.  The  variety  occurs  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
in  North  and  South  Kona,  as  well  as  at  Auahi,  Maui,  and  can  be  distinguished 
at  a  glance  from  the  species,  even  at  a  distance. 

SIDEB0Xyi.ON   BPATHITLATtJM   Hbd.   Fl,    Haw.    Is).    (188S)    277;— Engl,   in   Engl,   et 

Prantl  Pflifam.  IV.  i.   (1890)   ]44;-Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ids.  Mar.  Pae.  VII.   (1892) 

228;— Rock  Coll.  Haw.  Publ.  Bot.  Bull.  1.  (1911)  20.— S»pott  MndwlcenaiB  var.  p 

Gray  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  V.  (1862)  328. 

A  small  stiff-branched  tree  or  shrub  4  to  5  m  in  height;  leaves  spntbulate  or  elliptico- 

oblong,   bluntly   acumiDate,   contracting   into   a   margined  petiole   of   12  to   13   mm,   rusty' 

tomentoBe  underneath,  thick  coriaceous,  with  the  veins  little  prominent;  flowers  single  or 

In  clusters  of  2  to  3,  on  short  pedicels  of  2  to  4  mm;  calyx  and  corolla  rusty- torn entose 

4  mm  high,  their  lobes  somewhat  acute;  stameus  inserted  at  thu  middle  of  tbe  corolla,  at 

the  base  of  the  lobes,  the  short  filaments  slightly  reflected,  not  hairy  below,  the  anthers 

apiculate;   staminodie  broad,  half  the  width  of  the  lobes;   ovary  hairy,  with  short  style; 

berry  dark   orange  colored  and  glabrous  when   mature,  covered   with  a  rufous   tomentum 

when  youuK,  3.5  cm  long,  by  little  over  2  cm  wide,  conical  in  outline,  with  an  acuminate 

apex,  5-seeded,  each  seed  enclosed  in  a  membranpous  yellow  pyreua,   20  mm  long,  7   mm 

wide,  rounded  at  both  ends,  grayish-brown,  rather  dull,  linear  elongate,  cotyledons  nearly 

as   long  and   broad   as  tbe   albumen,   radicle   about   3   mm   long   and   superior,   fruit   flesb 

light  yellow. 

This  species  is  quite  common  on  the  Island  of  Lanai  in  the  valleys  of  Kai- 
holena  and  Mahana,  as  well  as  on  the  windward  side  toward  Halepalaua,  and 
in  the  Kaa  forest.  It  grows  in  company  with  Chrysopkyllum  polynesiciim, 
Bobea  Hookeri,  Osmanthus  sandwicetisis,  etc.  The  writer  met  with  this  same 
species  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  at 
an  elevation  of  2000,  near  the  government  road,  in  company  with  Reynoldsi* 
sandtvicensis,  Antidesma  pidvinatum,  etc. 
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Sapotaceae, 
Var.  p  dciuiftorum  Hb<l. 

Leaven  lnr|;e  T.n 
in  the  Rxiln  of  the  u 
end  of  the  braneb. 

Ilillebraiid  records  this  variety  from  the  leeward  slopes  of  Mt.  Kaala  of  the 
Waianae  ran^e  on  Oahii.  The  plant  is  not  known  to  the  author,  but  he  eol- 
lectwl  apecimens  of  another  variety,  coming  rather  close  to  this  one,  on  Molokai, 
near  Kapiilo'u  below  Kamoku  camp  in  the  rather  dry  district,  in  company 
with  Myopomm  samhcicenxe,  Oclirosia  sandwiceiisis,  and  Solkocestrum  lati- 
folium.     It  may  be  described  as  follows: 

\'ar.  molokaiense  {Levi. J    Rock  comb.  nov. 

llTnlno  molokKlfltuls  Lev],  in  Fed.le  Bep.  »pe<!.  nov,  reKn.  yeg.  X.  tO-U  (1911)  154  et 
SatWnlft  molokftletiali  I^vl.  nov.  nom.  in  Fedde,  1.  e.  X.  24-26  <l»12)   373. 

LenvpH  ellifiticRl  obloDji;.  dark  f;reen,  f;labiouB  above,  with  a  fine  silvery  pubeaceDire 
uoderDeath,  younf(  leaves  yellowish  pubescent;  flowers  eitlier  single  or  4  to  6  in  the  axils 
of  the  up|)er  leaves,  often  very  densely  flowered,  on  pedicels  of  10  to  12  mm,  whole  in- 
floreseence  of  a  ko'<I^i  .vellow,  the  ftlnbrous  petals  longer  than  the  calyx,  ataminodia 
petaloid,  ovary  deiii>e1y  hirsute  with  distioct  style;  fruit  subglobose,  beaked,  resembling 
the  fruit  of  S.  KpalhHlatum. 

In  Abbe  Faurie's  collection,  which  I  have  at  hand,  is  a  plant  numbered  435 
and  labelled  "Myrsitic  molokaiensis  Levi,  sp.  nov.  Molokai,  Kamolo  1000  m.  leg. 
Faurie  Junio  1910."  The  plant  is  at  a  first  glance  recognizable  as  a  Sideroxylon 
and  is  identical  with  my  number  6154  Sideroxylon  spathulatum  var.  molokai- 
ense Rock. 

At  first  the  writer  could  not  believe  that  such  a  gross  error  could  be  committed, 
but  after  reading  the  most  incomplete  description  by  Leveille,  which  says;  "Af- 
finis  M.  sandwiceiisis  DC.  a  quo  seecrnitur  foliis  supra  atro-viridibus,  subtus  in- 
eanis  vel  incano-tomentosis, "  it  can  be  no  other  plant  than  Faurie's  specimen 
marked  435.     Faurie's  specimen  is  in  fruit,  but  quite  immature. 

The  material  collected  by  the  writer  came  from  almost  the  identical  locality 
where  Faurie  collected  his  plants,  but  a  little  more  toward  the  west.  However, 
one  cannot  depend  very  well  on  Faurie's  exactness  in  citing  localities,  as  can  be 
seen  in  Leveille 's  publication,  who  places  Hilo  on  the  Island  of  Maui  and  Mt. 
Ilaleakala  on  a  different  island  than  Maui.  Some  plants  are  simply  marked: 
Sandwich.  It  is  indeed  very  regrettable  that  the  material  of  Abbe  Faurie  (which 
is  often  beyond  recognition)  fell  in  the  hands  of  H.  Leveille,  whose  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  bring  the  number  of  his  new  species  up  to  1000.  A  goodly 
number  of  his  new  species  are  European  weeds  which  have  been  imported  by 
the  cattle  estates  with  grass  seeds,  and  have  become  scattered  over  the  mountains 
in  the  pasture  lands  which  he  calls  in  Jierbidis;  may  it  be  said  that  in  these  vast 
meadows  not  even  a  native  grass  can  be  found,  still  less  herbaceous  native  planta, 
which  have  been  crowded  out  by  imported  grasses  and  such  weeds  which  L^veill4 
describes  now  as  new  species,  and  thus  would  change  the  whole  endemic  aspect 
of  our  most  intereting  flora. 
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EBENACEAE. 

The  family  Ebenaceae  is  almost  exclusively  tropical  and  subti-upical,  inhabit- 
ing especially  the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  have  reached  their  best  develop- 
ment in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
the  family  is  represented  by  the  genus  IVraba  only.  The  family  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Sjinploeaceae,  from  which  it  however  differs  in  the  superior  ovary 
and  the  unisexual  flowers. 

MABA  J.  R.  et  G.  Forster. 

Flowers  usually  $■  rarely  S-6-(id.  Calyi  enlarged  with  fruit.  Male  flowers:  Stamens 
3  to  several,  ueuallj  9;  filaments  free  or  united  to  2  to  3;  anthers  elongate,  opening 
laterally.  Ovary  3-  or  6-eellBd,  with  6  ovulea.  Style  3-fid  or  3  single  styles.  Fruit  usually 
an  ovate  or  gtohose,  glabrous  or  pubescent  1  to  6  seeded  berry. — Trees  or  sbrubs  with  alter- 
nate, simple  and  entire  leaves.      Flowers  solitary  or  in  short  axillary  cymes. 

The  genus  lilaba  consists  of  about  63  species  and  is  distributed  over  the  same 
regions  as  the  family  with  the  exception  of  South  Africa.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  only  two  species  and  one  variety  are  to  be  found.  One  of  the  two  species, 
Maba  Hillebrandii  Seem.,  is  endemic,  while  Maba  sandtvicensia  occurs  also  in  Fiji. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Leaves  pale  green,  smooth  on  both  faces,  calycine  lobes  obtuse H.  sandwlcenals 

Leavea  dark  green,  wrinkled  on  the  upper  faee,  calycine  lobes  acute. . .  M,  ffllUlnrandU 

Maba   sandwicensis  A.   DC. 

Lama. 

(Plates  159,   160.) 

MABA.  SAiroWIOENSIS  A.  DC.  Prodr.  VIII.  (1844)  242;— A.  Gray  Pros.  Am.  Acad.  V. 
(1862)  327;— Mano  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)  188;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1873) 
59;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (188)  274.— Gurke  in  Engl,  et  PrantI  Pflzfam.  IV.  1. 
(:S9])  :gO;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII,  C1S92)  230.— Efteniw  tandwl- 
cwiBlB  O.  Ktze.  Rev.  Gen.  PI.  11.  (1891)  408. 

Leaves  distichous,  coriaceous,  with  hidden  veins,  pale  green,  elliptical,  or,  qvatc-oblong 
3.5  to  5  cm  long,  1.5  to  2.5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  4  to  6  mm,  shortly  acuminate^  entire 
glabrous,  but  silky  haired  when  young;  flowers  single,  rarely  the  male  in  clusters  of  2  to  5, 
the  very  short  peduncle  covered  with  about  6  small,  ovate-obtuse,  deciduous  bracts;  calyx 
coriaceous,  silky  with  oppressed  hair,  4  to  5  mm,  shortly  3  to  4  fid  with  obtuse  lobes, 
corolla  coriaceous,  5  to  6  mm,  densely  hairy  in  the  upper  half,  3-toothpd,  the  lobules  blunt, 
and  sinistrorsely  convolute  in  the  bud;  male  flowers,  stamens  free,  12  to  18,  around  the 
hirsute  rudiments  of  an  ovary,  1/3  the  length  of  the  corolla,  glabrous,  anthers  short, 
oblong,  as  long  as  the  filaments;  female  flowers  without  stamens,  the  ovary  hairy;  style 
very  short  S-rayed;  fruit  dry  or  somewhat  fleshy;  18  mm  high,  pubescent  when  young, 
3-celled,  with  1  seed  in  each  cell,  but  generally  one-seeded  when  mature;  seeds  oblong  wItB 
thin  testa  and  smooth  albumen;  cotyledons  half  the  length  of  the  radicle,  coraplanate, 
oblong,  obtuse. 

The  Lama  is  a  beautiful  medium  sized  tree  reaching  a  height  of  20  to  40  feet. 
The  leaves  are  thick,  leathery,  dull  green  and  are  arranged  alternately  in  op- 
posite rows,  making  the  little  branehlcts  resemble  pinnate  leaves. 
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MABA  SANDWIOENBIS   DC. 
I>uiia. 
Fruiting  branrh,  typical  Oahu  apevimen;  one-half  natural  a 
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Ebenaceae. 

The  Lama  inhabits  the  wet  as  well  as  the  dry  regions  on  all  the  islands  of  the 
group.  The  small  leaved  form  occurs  on  the  Koolau  range  of  Oahu,  as  in 
Manoa  Valley  and  Niu  as  well  as  all  along  toward  Kahuku.  Back  of  Ililo  on 
Hawaii  it  is  a  very  common  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  40  feet;  in  this  latter 
locality  it  is  quite  common  in  company  with  Straussia,  Metrosideros,  etc.,  fol- 
lowing immediately  the  Pandanus  forest.  The  trunk  of  the  Lama  is  vested  in  a 
black  rather  smooth  bark,  but  in  old  trees  the  bark  becomes  rough  and  scaly, 
forming  irregular  squares  of  a  dark  gray  color.  The  tree  is  common  on  all  the 
islands  of  the  group,  but  especially  so  in  the  dry  districts,  where  it  forms  often 
pure  stands,  as  in  the  low  lands  of  Kapua  in  South  Kona  where  the  writer  met 
with  the  finest  trees  with  perfectly  straight  trunks  of  a  foot  in  diameter.  It 
grows  in  company  with  Aleurites  Moluccana,  Pittosporum  Ilosmcri  vnr.  longi- 
folia,  and  Antidesma  pulvinatttm.  The  berries,  which  are  of  a  reddish  yellow 
color  when  mature,  are  quite  palatable  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives  and  birds. 
The  trees  fruit  prolifically  during  the  late  winter  months,  especially  in  the 
month  of  February,  when  the  trees  are  loaded  with  the  bright  colored  fruits. 

The  wood  is  very  bard,  close  grained,  and  of  a  rich  reddish  brown  color  when 
old;  it  was  employed  in  building  houses  for  the  gods.  A  block  of  Lama  wood 
was  always  placed  upon  the  Kuahu,  altar,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  the 
sacred  Hula  dance,  Laka,  which  latter  personality  it  represented.  This  un- 
earved  block  was  wrapped  in  choice  yellow  tapa,  scented  with  turmeric  and  was 
set  conspicuously  upon  the  altar.*  The  wood  was  also  used  in  making  sacred 
inclosures  for  other  tabu  purposes. 

A  variety  p  Hbd.  with  ovate  or  ovate  oblong,  larger  leaves,  which  are  broadly 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  pubescent  underneath,  occurs  on  the  lava  flows  and 
on  the  leeward  sides  of  the  islands  in  general,  but  always  in  dry  situations. 
On  Kauai  the  variety  has  the  largest  leaves  10  to  12.5  cm  x  5  to  5.5  em. 

Maba  Hillebrandli  Seem. 

UABA  EaLLBBBANSn  Seem,  in   Flora  Vitienais   (1866)   151;— H.  Mann  1.  c.;— Hillebr. 

Fl.  Hw.  IbI.   (1888)   27S;-Gurke  ia   Eogl.   et  Prantl   Natfiri.   Pflzfam.  I.  c.;— Del 

Cast  1.  c— Ebenns  HUIelwandll  O.  Etze.   Rev.  Oen.  PI.  II.   (1801)  408. 

Leaves  obloug,  8  to  12  i^m  long,  3.5  to  6  em  wide,  oD  petiolea  of  4  mm,  obtuse  or  bluntlj 

acute,  contracted,  rounded  or  truncate  or  even  emarginate  at  the  baae,  glabrous,  dark  green, 

coriaceous,   smooth   ou   the   lower   face,  but   deeply   rugose   on   the   upper   by   a   close   and 

fine  areolar  network;  bracts  and  calyx  glabrous,  coriaceous,  the  latter  3-fld  almost  to  the 

middle  witb  broad  triangular  acute  lobes;  corolla  T  mm,  hairj,  shortly  S-tootbed;  atamens 

9,  short,  glabrous,  with   pointed   anthers;   fruit  obovoid,  about  2  cm   long  and  15   to   IS 

um  in  djameter,  pubescent  at  tfae  apex  only. 

This  species,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  lama,  is  endemic  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  is  peculiar  to  Oahu,  where  it  can  be  found  in  the  hills  of 

*  Emerson,  Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii. 
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MABA  SANDWICENSIS  Dt:. 
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Ebeaaceae-OIeaceae. 

Kabuku  and  Waialua;  the  writer  met  with  it  in  Xiu  Valley  where  it  is  quite 
plentiful  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  Hillebrand  records  it  also  from  Wailupe 
Valley. 

OLEACEAE. 

The  family  Oleaceae,  which  consists  of  about  370  to  390  species,  inhabits  the 
temperate,  subtropical  and  tropical  reRiona  of  the  earth,  especially  in  East  India, 
where  some  of  the  genera  like  Jasminum  and  others  are  rich  in  species.  Only 
about  12  species  belonging  to  this  family  occur  in  Europe;  in  Polynesia  and  Aus- 
tralia about  i!6;  in  America  and  Africa  each  about  46  species.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  the  family  is  represented  by  the  genus  Osmanthus  with  a  single  species. 

OSMANTHUS  Lour. 

Flowers  berm aphrodite,  polygamous  or  dioecious,  calyx  short,  4  tootheJ  or  4  lobed. 
Tube  of  corolla  short.  Staniens  S,  rarely  4,  with  short  Slameuts  inserted  on  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  aod  enclosed  by  the  same.  Anthers  laterally  dehisciag.  Style  short.  Stigma 
small,  entire  or  2-lobed. — Sliniba  or  trees  with  evergreen  leaves.  The  small  flowers  are 
arranged  on  axillary  simple  or  compound  racemes. 

The  genus  Osmanthus  with  its  10  species  is  distributed  in  South  Asia,  East 
Asia,  Polynesia  and  North  America,  with  one  species — OsmaHtlms  sandwicensii 
(A.  Gray)  Knobl. — in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Osmanthus  sandwicensis  (A.  Gray)   Knobl. 

Piio  or  Olopua. 

(Plates  161,  162,  163.) 

OSMANTHUS  SAimWIOENSIS  (A.  Gray)  Knobl.  in  Bot.  Centralbl.  LXI  (1895}  82,  et  in 

Engl,  et  Prautt  Pflefam.  IV.  2.   (1S95)  9.— Olu,  flaadwiceiuia  A.  Gray  Proc.  Am. 

Atad.   V.    (1862)    331;-H.   Mann   Proc.   Am.   Acad.   VII    (ISCT)    197;— Wawra   in 

Mora    (1874)    548;— Hbd.   Fl.    Haw.   Isl.    (1888)    301 ;— inclus.    var.   p   Hbd.   from 

Kauai;— Del    Cast.    III.    Fl.   Ins.    Mar.    Pac.    VII    (18B2)    £31;— Heller    PI.    How. 

Isl.    (1897)    876. 

A  large  tree  often  20  m  high,  quite  glabrous;  leaves  pale  underneath,  darker  above, 

coriaceous  elliptico-oblong   or  lanceolate   acute,  or  acuminate  or  obtuse,  7   to  15  cm   long, 

2.5  to  7  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  about  12  mm;  racemes  axillary  tomentose,  short;  flowers 

hermaphrodite;  calyi  obtusely  4-toothe(i;   corolla  about  4  mm,  pale  yellow,  rotate,  deeply 

4  parted;   anthers  always  4,  alternate  with   the  lobes   of  the   corolla  and  as   long  as  the 

latter  (in  the  writer's  specimens)  sessile  on  the  short  tube,  oblong  obtuse;  ovary  conical, 

elongate,   stigma   subsexsile,   2-lobe<l;   drupe   ovoid,   peaked   or   obtuse,    12   to   22   mm   long. 

bluish-black,   when    mature    rather   dry,   Init    the    exocnrp   somewhat   fleshy   and   staining, 

with  an  osseous  putamen  and  a  single  seed;  embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  horny  albumen. 

the  obtuse  cotyledons  as  long  as  the  superior  radicle. 

The  Ftta  or  Olopua  is  one  of  the  most  common  Hawaiian  trees,  but  rarely  in- 
habiting the  rain  forests  or  even  their  outskirts.  It  is  more  confined  to  the 
lower  forest  zone,  especially  on  the  leeward  sides  of  all  the  islands,  and  is  usually 
the  predominating  tree  on  the  lava  fields  of  Hawaii.  The  Pua,  like  all  Hawaiian 
trees,  is  very  variable  and  only  a  trained  eye  can  at  first  glance  decide  if  it 
is  the  Pua  or  not.  The  leaves  are  often  ver^'  large  and  again  very  small,  as  in 
the  Molokai  specimens,  which  have  elliptical  lanceolate  leaves,  while  those  of 
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OSUANTHUS  SA1IDWICENSI8    (Uray)   Knobl. 
Pna  or  Olopna. 

Fruiting  branch,  hss  thnn  one-third  natural  size. 
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PLATE  162. 


OSUANTHUS  BANDWI0ENSI8  (Uray)   Knob). 

Fna  or  Olopna. 

Trunk  of  tree  showing  roughness  of  bark;  about  3  feet  in  diameter.      Growing  in  Kipuka 

Puaulu  near  Kilaiiea  Volcano,   Hawaii;   elevation   iODO  feet. 
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OSMANTHUS  EUNDWICENSIS  (Gray)   Knobl. 
Pna  or  Olopna. 

i  of  the  bif!gest  piia  tTces  in  the  tti]»ii<l3.  Kfo"*'"!!  ■"  the  Kigiiiha  Piiaiilu  nenr  Kilauea 
Volcano,  Hawaii;   height  of  tree  about  60  feet. 
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OleKceae-Logani  aceae. 

Kauai  are  exceedingly  large  and  oblong  acuminate.  It  fiowera  usually  in  March 
in  certain  localities,  but  the  writer  found  the  trees  in  South  Kona  on  the  lava 
fields  of  Kapua  loaded  with  the  ripe  bluish  fruits  during  the  month  of  January. 
It  is  a  graceful  tree  and  reaches  often  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  3  feet 
in  diameter;  the  bark  is  thick  and  ver^'  corrugated,  often  divided  into  oblong 
scales.  It  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  especially  on  the  dry  leesides 
from  600  to  4000  feet  elevation.  On  Kauai  it  grows  in  the  great  Waimea  Canyon 
and  at  Halemanu,  as  well  aa  Milolii  and  in  Kopiwai  forest,  where  the  writer  met 
with  handsome  specimens.  The  biggest  tree  the  writer  saw  in  the  Kipuka  Puaulu 
on  the  edge  of  an  old  aa  lava  flow  near  the  Volcano  Kilauea,  on  the  slopes  of 
Mauna  Loa,  elevation  4000  feet. 

The  wood  of  the  Pita  is  extremely  hard,  close  grained  and  very  durable ;  it  is 
of  a  dark  brownish  color  with  blackish  streaks,  exceedingly  heavy  and  takes  a 
most  excellent  polish.  The  wood  was  often  used  by  the  natives  for  various  pur- 
poses such  as  adze-handles.  In  helping  to  shape  the  fish  hoolis,  the  Pua  wood  was 
used,  as  well  as  the  rough  pahoekoe  lava  rock,  as  rasps. 

LOGANIACEAE. 

The  family  Loganiaceae,  with  its  31  genera  and  more  than  370  species,  is  de- 
cidedly tropical;  only  few  representatives  are  found  outside  the  tropics,  and 
only  two  genera  are  found  distributed  in  the  tropics  of  the  whole  world,  whil.e 
the  remaining  ones  are  restricted  to  certain  resrions.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
only  one  genus  (Labordia)  of  this  family  ocenrs,  which  is  endemic. 

LABORDIA  Gaud. 

Flowers  bermaphrodite  or  unisexual,  peotaineroiia.  Calycioe  lobes  large,  lanceolate 
or  foliai^eouB,  ocpasionall;  unequal.  Corolla  diatinctly  tnbular,  wit)i  narrow,  lanceolate 
coDtorted  lobes.  Stamens  with  short  fl laments  .and  enclaseii  linear  antbera.  Ovary  2  to  3 
celled,  with  cylindrieal  style  and  elongate  elavate  stJgma;  ovnles  many.  Fruit  a  capsule. 
Seeds  ovoid  or  ellipsoidal  imbedded  in  an  orange  colored  or  greeoisb  pulp;  with  fieshy 
albumen.  Embryo  straight  with  abort  cotyledons  and  longer  radicle. — Small  trees  or 
shrubs;  stipules  sbeathing.  Inflorescence  a  terminal  cyme,  corymbiform  or  paniculate, 
Bometimes  reduced  to  a  single  flower. 

The  genus  Labordia  consists  of  numerous  species,  and  is  endemic  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Only  a  few  become  trees,  while  the  majority  of  them  are 
shrubs  inhabiting  the  middle  forest  zone  along  stream  beds  or  in  swampy 
grounds  in  dense  shades  up  to  an  elevation  of  over  5000  feet.  Only  one  or  two 
occur  on  the  forehills  of  the  dry  districts  at  the  outskirts  of  the  forests,  as  fo» 
example  in  Kfahana  Valley  on  Lanai.  The  native  name  of  nearly  all  the  species 
is  Kamakahala.  The  majority  of  the  species  have  green  flowers,  while  some  have 
orange  colored  thick  fleshy  corollas. 

H.  Baillon  in  his  treatise  on  the  tribe  of  Lal)ordia  remarks  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Genus  Labordia  cannot  be  sustained.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  owing  to 
the  imbricate  and  more  often  twisted  corolla  the  genus  should  rather  be  classi- 
fied under  the  family  Apoeynaceae  than  Loganiaceae.     "The  existence  of  stipules 
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Loganiaceae. 

between  the  leaves  would  be  the  only  characteristic  which  might  separate  them 
from  the  former  familj',  had  it  not  been  demonstrated  that  too  much  value  alto- 
gether has  been  attached  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  organs,  etc." 
Owing  to  limited  space  it  is  here  impossible  fully  to  discuss  this  interesting  ques- 
tion. A  definite  settlement  in  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  our  Hawaiian 
Labordia  will  have  to  be  deferred  until  the  future.  The  writer  possesses  niuneroua 
new  species  of  Labordiae  and  complete  material  of  those  already  known,  which 
will  be  worked  up  after  the  writer's  return  from  Europe,  where  he  will  have 
opportunity  to  compare  his  specimens  with  the  tj-pes  in  the  various  Herbaria  of 
Europe.  Only  after  then  can  a  satisfactory  treatise  on  this  difficult  group  be 
published. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
Corolla  yellow. 

Flowers  single,  enclosed  witbio  tbe  foliaeeoug  calyx  lobes. 

Capsule  small  crested Ii.  molok&laiui 

Flo  were  several  in  a  seeiiile  cyme. 

Capsule  40  mm  lon^,  not  crested L.  membraiucM 

Capsule  5  mm  high,  tbree  valved,  miautely  pedunculate L.  seMilla 

Corolla  greenish. 

FlowetB  in  a  paniculate  cyme L.  UiilfoU* 

There  are  undoubtedly  several  more  Labordia  which  become  trees,  but  owing 
to  the  general  chaos  in  which  this  genus  is  at  present,  it  was  decided  by  the 
writer  to  limit  the  number  of  arborescent  species  to  be  described  to  four,  as  the 
diagnosis  of  the  latter  is  fairly  certain, 

Labordia   Molokaiana   H.    Baillon. 
Kamakahala. 

LAB01U>IA  UOLOEAUNA  H.  Baillon  in  Bull.  Soc.  Lion.  Paris,  T.  (ISSO)  n.  3D.  240;— 
Del  Cast.  111.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VIF.  (1892)  237.— LalwrdU  lopbocaipa  kbd.  PI. 
Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  289 ;— Sole  red  er  in  PIngl.  at  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IV.  2.  (1892)  32. 
A  tree  10  m  high,  glahrouB,  tbe  younger  branrhes  flesby,  slender,  and  sbarply  ridged 
or  angular;  stipular  sheatb  large,  emarginate  laterally;  leaves  elliptical  or  obovate- oblong, 
4  to  10.5  cm  long,  2,5  to  3  cm  wide,  sbortly  acuminate,  suddeulj'  narrowing  into  a  petiole 
of  4  to  12  mm,  thin  chartaceous,  dark  underneath  when  dry,  pale  even  whitish  when  fresh, 
and  Bomewhat  fleshy  in  texture,  glabrous  or  distantly  hispidulous;  inflorescence  a  single 
terminal  flower  on  a  puberutoua  pedicel  of  4  to  10  mm;  bractlets  lanceolate  or  spathulate, 
12  mm;  calyx  as  long  us  the  corolla,  the  lobes  14  to  20  mm,  divided  into  4  to  5  broad 
foliaceoQs  sepals,  shortly  acuminate,  9  to  11  nerved;  corolla  deep  yellow,  enclosed  in  the 
calyx,  glabrous  outside,  puberulous  inside,  the  broad  tube  10  to  12  mm  long;  style  4  mm, 
ihorter  than  the  broad  clavate  stigma;  capsule  12  to  14  mm  high,  2  to  3  valved,  th« 
valves  brondly  winged  at  the  back,  above,  with  the  wings  rounded  and  generally  not  eon- 
fluent  at  the  apex. 

In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  this  species  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  it  is  Hillebrand's  Labordia  lophocarpa  or  Gaudichaud's  L.  fagraeoidea, 
but  to  the  writer's  mind  it  must  be  identical  with  the  former.  However,  the 
question  cannot  be  decided  definitely  until  material  has  been  examined  on  which 
Baillon  based  his  description.  Baillon  states  in  regard  to  L.  Molokaiana  aa 
follows:*     "The  L.  Molokaiana  gathered  on  Molokai  by  Mr.  J.  Remy  {no.  363) 

•  Translated  from  the  original. 
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LABOEDIA  TINIFOUA  Orsy. 

Kamakaliala. 

FruitiDg  branch,  photographe<i  from  an  herbarium  apecimen;  two-thirds  natural  sizr 
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Logauiaceae. 

which  has  much  narrower,  laneeolnte  and  longer  petioled  leaves,  with  less  closer 
internodes,  ia  perhaps  but  aEother  variety  of  L.  fagraeoidea.  Their  inflor- 
escences are  contracted  and  pauuitiorous,  and  the  divisions  of  their  corollas  are 
linear." 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the  plant  is  quite  distinct  from  Gaudichaud's  L. 
fagraeoidea. 

The  species  Labordia  are  certainly  very  badly  confused,  earlier  authors,  aa 
Mann,  giving  only  three  or  four  line  descriptions  which  may  be  applied  to  sev- 
eral variable  species,  have  later  been  enlarged  upon  by  other  authors  simply 
taking  for  granted  that  their  specimens  are  referable  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  increased  the  confusion  rather  than  clearing  matters  up.  Until  type- 
material  of  all  the  previous  authors  has  been  examined  and  compared,  a  satis- 
factory treatise  on  this  difficult  genus  cannot  be  undertaken, 

L.  Molokaiana  occurs  on  Molokai  principally,  where  it  was  collected  by  the 
writer  at  the  pali  of  Waihia  in  the  dense  rain  forest,  at  an  elevation  of  3000 
feet.  The  specimens  agree  exactly  with  Hillebrand's  description  of  L.  lopho- 
carpa,  which  is  a  synonj-m  of  the  former  (flowering  and  fruiting  no.  7044,  April 
15,  1910).  Ilillebrand  enumerates  two  varieties,  phiriflora  and  phyllncalyx 
which  may  be  distinct  species. 

Labordia  membranacea  Mann. 
Kamakahala. 
(Plate  164.) 

LABOBDIA   MEMBaANACEA   Mann   in   Proc.   Am.   Acad.   VIT.    (1867)    197.— Wawm   in 

Flora  (1872)  .516;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (18B8)  29] ;— Solereder  in  Enjfl.  et  Prantl 
Pflzfam.  IV.  2  (1892)  32;— Del  Caat.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.  (1H92)  237. 
Branches  thick,  fleshy,  pubescent  with  short  dark  brown  hair,  terete  or  sHghtlj' 
angled;  leaves  broadly  ovate,  shortly  acuminate,  (not  membraneous  when  fresh)  rather 
fleshy,  succulent,  pale  underneath,  dark  green  and  shining  or  somewhat  dull  above,  petioles 
thick  fleshy,  midrib  thick,  prominent,  veins  transparent;  interpetiolar  stipules  very  short, 
rouailed  or  truncate;  inflorescence  terminal,  a  three-flowered  cyme,  subsessiJe  or  sessile 
in  the  axis  of  the  uppermost  leaflets,  with  two  linear  bracts  at  the  tiase;  peduncles  terete 
fleshy,  alternately  braeteolatc,  bracteole,  linear  subulate;  calyx  divided  nearly  to  the 
base  into  five  linear  acute  segments  \.5  cm  long,  hirsute  with  blackish  hairiets  as  is  the 
whole  inflorescence;  corolla  pale  yellow,  the  long  slender  tube  urceolate,  about  2  cm  long, 
the  lobes  (5)  reflexed,  about  2/3  the  length  of  the  tube,  acuminate;  anthers  sessile  at  the 
throat  of  the  tube,  between  the  sinuses  of  the  corolla-lobes,  slightly  exserted;  ovary  two- 
celled,  oblong-conical,  about  1  cm  high,  style  short  about  2  mm,  stigma  large,  clavate  5 
mm  long,  2.5  mm  thick,  slightly  notched  or  grooved  at  the  apex.  Capsule  two-vslved,  very 
large  4(1  mm  long,  18  mm  broad,  conical-oblong,  the  valves  not  ridged  at  the  back. 

Mann  describes  a  small  tree  from  the  mountains  behind  Honolulu  under  La- 
bordia membranacea,  though  very  briefly.  The  writer  found  numerous  trees 
which  will  have  to  be  referred  to  Mann's  species.  Like  all  Labordiae  it  ia  some- 
what variable.  It  is  however  easily  distinguished,  by  the  large  oblong  leaves 
and  exceedingly  large  capsules.  The  writer  has  enlarged  upon  Mann's  descrip- 
tion. The  flowers  of  this  species  are  hermaphrodite.  It  occurs  in  the  dense 
rain  forests  of  the  main  range  of  Oahu,  especially  between  Manoa  and  Mt. 
OI,\-mpus  trail,  where  it  is  a  small  tree  10  to  18  feet  in  height. 
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Lo^aniaceae. 
Labordia  sessilis  Gray. 

Zi&BOBDIA  BE88ILU  (iny  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  IV.  (1860)  323,— H.  Bailloo  Bull.  Meaa. 
Soc.  LiDii.  PariB.  1. '(1HH0)240.— !>.  fksruotdoft  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (18KS)  in  part. 
Leaves  BubBCsBile,  thick  leathery,  oblong,  or  laneeolste  oblong,  acute  at  the  apex, 
etmeate  at  the  bane,  7.5  cm  to  12..^  vm  lon([,  pale  underneath,  veins  transparent,  stipules 
united,  tubular,  long;  sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  capsules  5  mm  high,  minutely  pedunculate 
or  sessile  in  the  axis  of  the  last  leaves  within  the  stipules,  tbree-valved. 

This  species  which  ia  certainly  distinct  from  L.  fagraeoidea,  is  a  tree  often  35 
to  40  feet  in  height,  but  occasionally  a  Bhrub,  and  occurs  only  in  the  rain  forests 
of  Oahu,  on  the  main  range.  It  is  especially  common  in  Afanoa  Valley  at  an 
blevation  of  2500  feet.  It  can  easily  be  recognized  by  its  oblong-lanceolate  pale 
green  foliaee  and  transparent  venation.  The  capsules  are  exceedingly  small  and 
hidden  in  the  stipules. 

Labordia  tinifolia  Gray. 
(Plate  165.) 

ZABOBDIA  TUnrOLIA  Gray  in   Ptoc.  Am.  Acad.  IV,   (1S60)   322;— Mann  in  Proc.  Am. 

Aead.  VII.   (1867)   197.- Wawra  in  Flora   (1872)   515;— Baill.  in  Bull.  Mens.  Soc. 

Linn.  Paris.   (1881))   238-240;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.   (1888)   292 ;— Solereder  in   Engl. 

et  PrantI  IV.  2.  (1892)  32;- Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.  (1862)  337;— 

Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  877. 
A  Bmall  tree  6  to  8  m  high,  with  slender  and  pale  terete  branches;  leaves  elliptical 
or  obovate  or  ovate-obtong,  5  to  10  cm  long,  18  to  37  mm  wide,  on  petioles  of  4  to  1?  mm, 
acute  or  acuminate  at  both  ends,  or  obtuse  at  th/e  apex,  chartaceous  glabrous;  floweri 
many  in  a  paniculate  cyme  3.5  to  10  cm  in  length,  with  a  peduncle  of  12  to  30  mm  in 
len^h,  the  ultimate  pedicels  6  to  IS  mm,  aubequal;  bractleta  subulate;  calyx  3  mm,  divided 
beyond  the  middle  into  5  triangular  acute  lobes;  corolla  greenish,  very  slender,  salver- 
•haped,  the  tube  6  to  8  mm,  glabrous,  but  pubescent  within,  the  lobes  about  one-third  sa 
long;  capsules  globose,  short,  ovoid,  or  obovoid  som'ewhat  obtuse  or  acute,  8  to  12  mm  long, 
■lightly  Bulcate,  2  valved  or  very  rarely  3-valved,  the  valves  rounded  at  the  back.. 

This  species  is  a  small  tree  of  15  to  20  feet  or  more  in  height  and  occurs  on 
Kauai,  Maui,  Lanai,  Molokai,  and  according  tx)  Hillebrand  also  on  Oahu;  as  it  is 
found  on  these  various  islands  at  different  altitudes  it  is  somewhat  variable. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  straight,  especially  in  the  specimens  from  the  forests 
above  Kfakawao  (no.  8616).  The  bark  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  Aalii, 
Dodonaea  viscosa,  or  that  of  Styphelia  tameiameia.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  is  closely  and  deeply  corrugated,  the  furrows  are  not  straight,  but  seem  to 
encircle  the  trunk,  somewhat  cork-screw  fashion.  The  peduncle  varies  consider- 
ably in  length,  as  do  also  the  leaves  in  size.  On  Lanai  the  tree  was  observed  on 
the  dry  forehills  of  Mahana  and  Kaiholena  Valleys,  (no.  8000  and  no.  8099). 
On  "West  Maui  it  grows  above  Kaanapali  at  2000  feet  elevation  (no.  8169).  It  is 
typical  of  the  drier  regions  and  hardly  ever  ascends  into  the  rain  forest.  It 
comes  very  close  to  L.  triflora  Hbd.  and  seems  to  differ  from  the  latter  in  not 
having  cordate  and  subsessile  leaves.  On  Kauai,  along  the  trail  to  Opaiwela 
stream  near  Kaholumano  it  grows  as  a  shrub;  the  leaves  are  larger  and  the 
capsules  ovoid,  acute. 
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APOCYNACE,AE. 

The  family  Apocynaceae  consists  of  about  1000  species,  the  larger  number 
of  which  belong  to  the  tropics.  Of  its  133  genera  only  five  are  represented  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  three  of  which  have  arborescent  species.  One  genus 
(Pteralyxia  K.  Sch.)  is  endemic,  with  a  single  species.  The  largest  number  of 
Apocynaceae  are  climbing  shrubs,  while  erect  shrubs  or  trees  are  not  as  nu- 
merous. In  these  Islands  we  have  only  one  climbing  plant  of  this  family,  the 
well-known  Maile  of  the  natives,  Alyxia  olivaeformis  Gaud.,  while  the  re- 
maining ones  are  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  cultivated  Vinca  rosea,  which 
has  also  become  naturalized,  having  escaped  from  cultivation.  Annuals  are  not 
known  in  this  family.  Of  interest  and  usefulness  is  the  milky  sap  which  nearly 
all  members  of  this  family  possess,  as  it  contains  caoutchouc.  Not  a  few  of  the 
species  of  Apocynaceae  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  undoubtedly  these  strong 
poisonous  substances  are  to  be  found  in  the  milky  sap. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENEHA. 
Discus  wanting. 

Endocarp  winged,  drupe  alwaj's  1-celIed,  large,  bright  red 1.     PUtftlyxlft 

Endocarp  compressed,  deeply  furrowed  underneath,  drupe  2-celled,  large,  yellow. 

3.    OcbrosU 

Discus  present. 

Leaves  whorled,  drupe  smooth,  small,  black,  obcordate 2.     Ruwolfla 

PTERALYXIA  K.  Sch. 

Calyx  deeply  2-parted,  with  almost  free,  imbricate  lobea,  glandless.  Corolla  tubular, 
without  scales  at  the  constricted  throat,  and  short  obtuse  sinistrorse  lobes.  Stamens  in- 
serted below  the  throat,  ovate- lanceolate,  acute.  Discus  absent.  Ovary  superior,  with 
2  pendulous  ovules  in  each  cell.  Style  filiform,  with  subglobos*;,  thickened  stiKina,  which 
is  shortly  2-lobed.  Drupe  dry,  obovate,  bright  red.  Putamen  with  2  large  winged 
lateral  Hnglea  and  2  sharp  middle- crests.  Seeds  large  (3  to  3.5  cm  long,  and  1  to  1.5  cm 
in  diam.)',  with  ruminate  albutnea. 

A  Hawaiian  genus  with  a  single  arborescent  species,  peculiar  to  the  Island 
of  Oahu.  The  species  was  first  described  by  Ilillebrand  in  the  genus  Vallesia 
as  V.  macrocarpa  Hbd.  Accoi;0iDg  to  K.  Schumann  the  plant  is  nearest  related 
to  the  genua  Alyxia. 

Pteralyxia  macrocarpa  (Hbd.)  K.  Sch. 
Eaulu. 

PTE&AI.TXIA   MAOBOCABPA    (Hbd.)    K.   Sebum,   in   Engl,   et   Prantl   PBzfam.   IV.    2. 

(1S95)  151.— VtUeM*  macrocMp*  Hbd.  P).  Haw.  IsL  (1888)  897;—  Del  Cast.  Dl. 

PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII,  (1892)  232. 
A  amall  tree  with  short  and  thick  diverging  branches  and  very  tenacious  milky  Sftp; 
leaves  obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  on  petioles  of  about  5  cm;  rounded  at  the  apex,  coriace- 
ous, pale,  glabrous,  veins  prominent,  strictly  parallel;  cymes  contracted,  6  to  12  flowered, 
terminal,  sessile  on  short  leafy  spurs  or  branches,  pedicels  very  short,  with  squamaceous 
biactlets;  calyx  2  mm,  lobes  obtuse  sbort;  corolla  pale  yellow,  tube  6  to  8  mm,  lobes  2  to  3 
tnm;  stamens  with  very  short  fllameats,  anthers  acute;  style  nearly  the  length  of  the  tube; 
drnpes  dry,  5  cm  long.  2.5  cm  or  more  wide,  bright  red;  seed  elliptical,  36  mm  long,  16 
mm  broad  and  12  mm  deep,  pointed  at  both  ends;  albumen  deeply  wrinkled  by  transverse 
■inuons  folds;  embryo  axile,  straight,  nearly  as  long  ns  the  albumen,  the  linear  oblong 
fleshy  cotyledons  about  as  long  as  the  inferior  radicle  and  scarcely  broader. 
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EAUWOLFIA  SANDWICEKSI8  A.  DC. 
Hao. 
Fruiting  brancli  photographed  from  an  herbarium  specimen.      About  one-half  uatnral  a 
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ApoejTiaeeae. 

This  most  interesting  species  is  a  small  tree  15  to  25  feet  in  height  and  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  Alaa  or  Sideroxylon  sandwicense.  The  native  name  of 
this  rather  rare  tree  is  Kaulit,  according  to  Hillebrand.  The  locality  for  the 
tree  is  Oahu,  Nuuanu  Valley,  and  Makaleha  Valley  of  the  Waianae  range.  In 
the  latter  place  the  tree  was  observed  by  C.  N.  Forbes  and  also  by  a  student  of 
the  Collie  of  Hawaii,  but  has  not  been  collected  by  the  writer.  The  tree  seems 
to  be  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  bright  red  double  fruits. 
RAUWOLFIA  Linn. 
Calyx  pmall,  deeply  5-cleft,  with  obtuse  or  acute,  imbricste  lobes,  glandlesB.  Corolla 
salver- ah  aped,  cvlindriral,  constricted  at  the  acaleless  throat,  tube  dilated  at  the  place 
of  insertion  of  the  Btaitiens,  lobes  siiiistrorse.  i^tameos  small,  witb  obtuse  or  acute 
anthers,  inserted  at  the  middle  of  the  tube  or  higher.  Discus  cup.shaped,  truncate  or 
lobed.  Ovaries  2,  superior,  entirely  free,  or  connate,  at  the  base;  ovules  paired  in  each 
cell,  pendulous;  style  filiform,  with  a  short  cylindrical  stigma  with  a  membraneous  ring 
at  the  base.  Drupes  distinct,  frequently  connate  at  the  base,  obcordate,  with  crustaceous 
putamen.  Seeds  with  uniform  albumen. — Glabrous  rnrely  tomentose  trees  or  shrubs  with 
usually  opposite  or  whorled  leaves.  Flowers  sniall  in  compound  often  umbellate  cymes, 
at  first  terminal. 

The  genus  Rauwolfia  consists  of  about  45  species,  which  occur  in  the  tropics  of 
the  old  and  new  world.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  only  one  species  is  represented. 
The  Hawaiian  species  has  often  been  confused  with  Ochrosia  parviflora  (Forst.) 
DC.  and  has  even  been  described  twice  by  De  Candolle,  once  as  Ochrosia  sand- 
wiccnsis,  which  now  stands  as  a  synonym. 

Rauwolfia  sandwicensis  A.  DC. 

Hao. 

(Plate  166.) 

BADWOLFIA   SANDWICENSIS  A.   DC.   Prodr.  VIH.    (1844)    339;— H.   Mann   Proc.   Am, 

Acad.  VII.  (1867)   197;— Wawra  in  Flora   (18T4)  367;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.   (1888) 
295;— Del  Cast.   111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.   (1892)   232;- K.  Schura.  in  Engl,  et 
Prttntl    Pflzfam.    IV.    2.     (189.^)     153;— Heller    Plants    Haw.    Isl.     (1897)    878.— 
Cerbera  panrlflora   Hook,   et   Arn.   (not  Forat.)   Bot.   Beech.   (1832)   90. — OchrosU 
BandwlceiuiB  A.  DC.  Prodr.  VIII.   (1844)   357   (not  Gray). 
Leaves  5   in  a   whorl,   otliptico  oblong,  acuminate  at  both   ends,  pale  chartaceous.  on 
petioles  of  1.5  to  3  cm   (in   all  of  the  writer's  material  and  not  2  to  3   mm   as  given  ii; 
Hillebrand),   with   5   to   13   atipitate   glands   in   each   axilla;   flowers   crowded   into   4   um- 
bellately  compound  cymes  of  the  same  length  or  longer  than  the  petioles,  at  first  terminal 
then  axillary;  the  common  peduncle  1  to  3.5  cm,  pedicels  about  2  mm;  calyx  5  mm,  parted 
to  near  the  base  into  5  oblong  obtuse  lobes;   tube  of  the   yellowish-green  corolla  8   mm, 
scantily  hairy  inside,  dilated  below  the  constricted  throat,  the  lobes  3  mm;   anthers  sub- 
sessile,   sagittate,   shortly   exserted;   discus  small,   annular   or   5   lobed;   ovules   4   in   each 
carpel;  drupe  compressed,  obcordate,  deeply  emarginate  at  the  top,  8  to  12  mm  in  height 
and  more  in  width,  fleshy,  black  when  mature;  albumen  scanty,  radicle  terete,  superior. 

The  Hao  is  a  medium-sized  tree  with  milky  sap.  When  growing  in  localities 
with  rich  soil  and  occasional  rainfall  it  develops  a  straight  trunk  6  to  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  total  height  of  sometimes  over  20  feet.  When  growing  on 
the  rough  aa  lava  flows  on  the  leeward  sides  of  the  Islands,  as  on  Auahi,  Maui, 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  it  is  a  more  or  less  stunt«d  shrub. 

It  resembles  the  Holei  very  much  and  when  not  in  flower  or  fruit  is  not  often 
easily  distinguished  from  it.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  the  Holei 
and  not  quite  as  thick  in  texture;  it  differs  mainly  from  it  in  its  small  black 
fruits  which  are  obcordate. 
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0CHE08IA  aANDWIOENSia  A.  Gray. 

HoIeL 

Showing   fruiting   brancb    about   one-balf   natural   size. 
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OCHBOSIA  SANDWIOENBIS  A.  Gray. 

HoleL 

Qrowiug  in  the  Kipuka  Puaulu,  near  the  Voleano  Eilauea,  Hawaii;  elevation  4000  feet. 
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OOHROSIA  BANBWICENSia  A.  Gray. 

Holel  Ttm. 

la  the  Kipuka  Puaulu,  Kitauea  Volcano,  Hawaii. 
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Apocynaceae. 

It  inhabits  the. dry  regions  on  the  leeward  sides  of  all  the  islands  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2000  feet.  On  Lanai,  in  the  valleys  of  Kaiholena  and  Mahana, 
it  develops  a  straii^ht  trunk;  the  branches  are  somewhat  stiflE  and  densely 
studded  with  leaf-scars.  It  associates  with  Reynoldsia  sandwicensis,  Pitto- 
sporum,  Antidesma,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to  the  dry  regions.  On  Oahn  it  is 
more  or  leas  shrubby,  sepecially  so  in  Niu  Valley  and  on  Tantalus,  while  on 
Kauai  big  trees  may  be  found  above  Makaweli. 

The  wood  of  the  Hao  is'  of  medium  strength,  fairly  close  grained,  and  dark 
yellowish  in  color.  It  is  never  used  for  firewood,  as  the  natives  claim  that  the 
smoke  is  poisonous.  As  it  burns  to  ashes  and  leaves  no  charcoal,  it  was  never 
employed  by  the  natives  for  the  production  of  the  latter.  It  is  called  the  Ha- 
waiian Ironwood  on  account  of  its  durability. 

OCHROSIA  Juss. 

Calyx  smal],  deeply  5-<rleft,  with  imbricate  obtuse  lobes,  glandless.      Corolla  salver- 
Bhaped,  with  cylindrical  tube  whieb  is  dilated  at  the  point  of  the  insertion  of  the  etamens, 

and  is  coDEtricted  at  the  glabrous  throat,  lobea  dextrorse.  Stameus  obloag  lanceolate, 
TCtth  acute  antbers.  Discus  wanting,  or  very  indistinct,  short,  annular.  Ovary  superior 
with  few  ovules  in  each  cell  arranged  in  two  rows.  Carpels  frequently  connate  at  the 
base.  Drupes  in  pairs  or  through  abortion  single,  diverging,  rather  dry,  united  at  the 
base  or  free,  with  thin  exocarp  and  woody  endocarp  which  is  dorsally  compressed  and 
deeply  furrowed  on  the  ventral  side.  Seeds  few,  three  for  the  most  in  a  double  drupe. 
Trees  with  whorled  coriaceous  leaves,  wliich  are  narrowly  parallel-veined;  flowers  of 
medium  size  and  often  very  fragrant,  arranged  in  cymes  from  the  axils  of  the  upper- 
most leaves. 

The  genus  Ochrosia  supposedly  consists  of  13  to  15  species,  and  extends  from 
the  Mascarene  Islands,  through  Malaysia  and  tropical  Australia  into  Polynesia. 
Only  one  species,  Ochrosia  parviflora  (Forst.)  Hemsl.,  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Ochrosia  sandwicensis,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  species,  to- 
gether with  the  N'cw  Caledonian  Ochrosia  elliptica,  comes  very  near  to  Ochrosia 
oppositifolia  (0.  borbonica)  and  may  only  be  a  variety  of  the  latter. 

Ochrosia  sandwicensis  Gray. 

Eolei. 

(Plates  167,  168,  169.) 

SANDWICENSIS  Gray  (not  DC.)  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  V.  (1862)  333;— H.  Mann 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)  19Ti--Wawra  in  Flora  (]S74>  366;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw. 
tsl.  (1888)  296;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl,  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.  (1892)  234;-K.  Schum.  in 
Eligl.  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IV.  2.  {1895)  156;-BrighBm  in  Ka  Hana  Kapa  (1911) 
154,  fig.  2,  (the  plant  figured  in  Dr.  Brigham 's  work  is  not  Ochrotia  iNindicfcMMlt, 
but  Xsloxma  HUlcbraiuill  Wawra). 

res  3  to  4  in  a  wborl,  elongate  oblong,  on  petioles  of  about  15  to  25  mm,  shortly 
te,  chartaceous,  shining  above,  the  close  and  faint  nerves  parallel  and  at  almost 
right  angles  to  the  midrib,  and  united  by  a  distinct  iatramarginal  nerve;  cymes  coni- 
pound,  10  to  16  cm  long,  divaricately  branching,  the  angular  peduncle  about  3  cm,  the 
lateral  pedii^els  about  3  to  4  mm,  the  medium  flower  subsessile;  bracteoles  short,  ovate  to 
dentiform;  calyx  2  to  7  mm  with  acute  lanceolate  teeth  or  lobes,  corolla  yellowish  to 
cream  colored,  quite  fragrant,  hairy  iuBide,  dilated  below  the  throat,  lobes  linear  oblong, 
equal,  stamens  inserted  above  the  middle,  with  short  hairy  filaments  and  elongate  included 
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AjMH-ynaceae-lJorrasrinaefae. 

■ntbcri;  stigmtt  inrliided,  riavate;  dru|>eB  dry,  yellow  when  mature,  ellipsoid  or  ovoid- 
eloDgate;  ceudH  1  on  eai'h  aide  of  the  plarenta  and  peltately  attached  to  it;  testa  thin, 
chkrtareouai  albumen  bard  and  fleshy;  embryo  axillaryj  radiele  superior,  aa  long  as  the 
cotyleilons. 

The  Tloli-i  is  a  small  milky  tree,  or  sometimes  shrub  reaching  a  height  of  10  to 
25  feet,  havintf  long  drooping  branches.  The  tnink  usually  divides  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground  or  has  a  siuiile  bole  of  eight  inches  in  diameter  vested  in  a 
brownish  smooth  bark.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the  forett  by  its  oblong  dark  green 
leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  whorls,  and  by  its  large  light  yellow  to  orange 
colort^  double  fruits,  which  are  suspended  on  long  terminal  or  axillary  pedun- 
cles.    The  rtowers  are  yellowish  and  very  fragrant. 

The  Ilolri,  which  has  become  rather  scarce,  inhabits  the  dry  districts  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  islands,  and  is  only  abundant  on  the  Island  of  lilaui,  at  an 
elevation  of  2500  feet,  hack  of  Makawao,  slopes  of  Ilaleakala,  and  on  the  lava 
fields  of  Anahi.  On  Hawaii  several  trees  can  be  found  in  Puaiilu,  on  the  land 
of  Keauhou.  three  miles  from  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea,  at  an  elevation  of  4000 
feet,  as  well  as  on  the  lava  fields  of  I'uuwaawaa,  slopes  of  Hualalai. 

The  Ilolei  is  endemic  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  The  natives  knew  how  to 
extract  a  yellow  dye  from  the  bark  and  roots,  wherewith  to  stain  their  tapa  or 
paper  clothing.  The  wood  of  the  Hold  is  hard,  fine  grained  and  of  a  dark  yel- 
lowish brown  color. 

Ilillebrand 's  var.  ff.,  which  he  describes  as: 

"Leaves  opposite  7-9  in.  x  2M!-3  in.,  on  petioles  of  1-H4  in.,  coriaceous,  with 
prominent  nerves.  Cymes  densely  flowered,"  has  been  raised  to  specific  rank 
by  K.  Schumann  under  the  name: 

Ochrosia  c<Mnpta   K.   Schum. 
Ilolei. 

00HB08IA  OOMFTA  K.  Spbum.  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IV.  2.  (1895)  156.— O.  uadwl- 
cen>ls  var.  p.  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (IKHS)  2i)7. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  flowers  in  contracted  dense  inflorescences. 

This  is  all  the  description  given  by  Schumann  in  Engler  &  Prantl  Natiirliche 
PHanzenfamilien.  The  writer  has  never  met  with  this  plant,  but  desires  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  rather  doubtful  species  and  perhaps  only  a  form 
of  Ochrosia  sandwicensis.  Especially  when  Schumann  himself  thinks  0.  sand- 
wicensis  to  be  only  a  form  of  0.  oppositifolia,  a  species  occurring  in  Madagascar, 
Mauritius,  Java  and  Singapore. 

BORRAGINACEAE. 

The  family  Borraginaceae  is  distributed  over  the  temperate  and  tropical  re- 
gions of  both  worlds.  The  main  center  of  distribution  lies  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.     Pacific  North  America,  especially  California,  is  the  second  main  center 
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Borragi 

with  numerous  endemic  species.     Of  most  of  the  species  of  Cordis,  Brazi]  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  tropica!  South  America  possesses  by  far  the  majority. 

In  Hawaii  3  genera  are  represented,  of  which  only  the  genus  Cordia  has  a 
single  cosmopolitan  species  which  attains  the  size  of  a  tree. 

CORDIA  Linn. 

Calyx  tubular  or  campauulate,  3  to  5  tootheil,  or  split  at  the  ap«x;  after  fttfWering 
often  enlarged.  Corolla  funnel  or  salver  shaped,  with  4  to  many,  but  usually  5,  rarely 
imbricate  lobea.  Stamens  as  many  as  i^orolla  lobes,  inserted  in  the  tube.  Style  usually 
prolonged,  twice  bifid,  with  a  capitate  or  clavate  stigma.  Ovules  erect.  Drupe  sur- 
rounded or  more  or  less  enclosed  by  the  persistent  calyx,  4-celled  of  which  usually  only  one 
contains  a  developed  seed.  Seed  with  very  scanty  albumeu  and  irregularly  folded, 
thick  or  more  often  very  broad  thin  and  fan-shaped  folded  cotyledous,  and  short  superior 
radicle. — Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  often  almost  opposite,  petiolate,  entire  or  serrate 
leaves.  Flowers  usually  white  or  dark  orange  yellow,  arranged  in  expanded  or  con* 
tracted  cymes. 

The  genus  Cordia  consists  of  about  230  species  distributed  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  especially  in  tropical  America.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  only  the  cosmopolitan  Cordia  subcordata  Lam.  {Kou)  is  represented. 

Cordia  subcordata  Lam. 
Kou. 

OOBSIA  aUBOOBSATA  Lam.  111.  I.  (1791)  no.  1899;— Cham,  in  Linnaea  IV  (1S29)  474;— 

Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)   no.  1212;— DC.  Prodr.  IX.  (1845)  477;— Pancher  in  Cuzent 

Tahiti  (1860)   235;-8eem.  Fl.  Viti   (1866)   168,  t.  34;— H.  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad. 

VII.   (1867)    194;— Nadeaud   Enum.  PI.   Tahit.   (1873)   no.   375;— Wawra   in   Flora 

(1874);--Sinelair    Indig.    Flowers    Haw.    Isl.    (1885)    pi.    7;— Hbd.    Fl.    Haw.    Isl. 

(1888)  321;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VII.  (1892)  240,  et  Fl.  Polyn.  Franc. 

(1893)   126. — 0.  Sebestaiia  Forst.  Prodr.   (1786)    108   (uon  Linn.); — Soland.  Prim. 

Fl.   Ins.   Pacif.   (ined.)   235,   et   in   Parkins  Draw,  of  Tahit.   Pi.   t.   29   (ined.)    cf. 

Seem.)    Endl.   1.    c.    no.    1208;— O.    orlentsUs   Roem.   et    Schult.    Syst.    IV    (1S19) 

449;- Guill.  Zephyr.  Tait.  (1836-1837)  n.  239. 

Leaves  ovate  or  aubcordate  12.5  to  15  cm   long,  8  to  10  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2JS 

to  3  cm  or  more,  acuminate,  pntire  or  wavy,  glabrous  excepting  slight  tomentose  patches 

or  streaks  in  the  axils  of  the  principal  veins;  flowers  in  short  terminal  or  lateral  subrace- 

mose  panicles;   calyx   coriaceous,   broadly  and  irregularly   3   to  5  toothed;   corolla   orange 

colored,  its  tube  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  rotund,  broadly  expanded  limb,  5  to  T 

lobed;  drupe  ovate,  submucrooate,  enclosed  within  the  ea\yx. 

The  Kou,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  though  presumably 
brought  here  by  the  Hawaiians  centuries  ago,  can  only  be  found  along  the  sea- 
shore here  and  there.  Nowadays  it  is  exceedingly  scarce,  but  in  times  gone  by  it 
was  rather  plentiful,  and  much  planted  by  the  Hawaiians  near  their  dwellings 
or  grass  huts.  The  wood  of  the  Kou  was  much  sought  for,  on  account  of  ita 
beautiful  grain,  for  calabashes  or  poi  bowls,  spittoons,  etc.  It  is  a  tree  30  to 
50  feet  in  height  and  had  trunks  of  sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Today  trees  are  never  larger  than  15  to  20  feet,  with  trunks  only  a  few 
inches  in  diameter.  The  writer  observed  it  growing  wild  on  the  Island  of 
Iianai,  along  the  beach  near  Manele,  and  also  on  Maui  near  the  lava  fields  beyond 
Makena,  together  with  the  Algaroba  (Prosopis  juliftora),  which  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country'  there,  being  on  the  leeside  of  Mt.  Haleakala. 
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NOTHOOESTEirH  BBEVIFI.OBVM  Grav. 
Ale&. 

PloweriiiK  branch,  reaiice<I   ono-hnlf. 
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Borraginaceae-Solaiiaceae. 

The  Kou,  whose  Tahitiaa  name  is  Tou,  and  is  known  in  Samoa  and  Fiji  as  Tou 
or  Eauanave  and  Naivanawa  respectively,  ranges  aU  the  way  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  Madagascar,  the  Moluccas,  and  tropical  New  Holland. 

The  wood  is  used  by  the  Samoans  for  rafts,  and  the  fruits  for  paste  for  their 
tapa  clothing.  The  wood,  which  is  much  prized  by  the  natives,  is  rather  soft 
but  durable. 

SOLANACEAE. 

The  family  Solanaceae  is  distributed  over  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  old  and  new  world.  The  center  of  distribution  is  in  Central  and  South 
America.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  family  has  one  endemic  ^enus  which  is 
closely  related  to  a  genus  occurring  in  Brazil,  but  is  not  known  from  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Of  the  genus  Solanum  six  species  are  also  peculiar  to  these 
islands,  but  only  one  is  a  tree. 

KEY  TO   THE   GENERA. 


NOTHOCESTRUM    Gray. 

Calyx  compaDulate,  4-deatate  or  the  teeth  almost  bilabiate.  Corolla  silky,  ealver- 
Ehaped,  4-1obed,  the  lobes  ovate,  valvate  and  folded  in  tbe  buj.  Anthers  4,  sessile 
below  the  throat,  linear,  acute,  the  cells  opening  inward  and  lengthwise.  Ovary  globose 
to  ovoid,  2-celled;  ovules  many.  Style  very  short  with  a  a-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  a  berry. 
Seeds  reniform,  suspended  from  a  fonicle,  the  testa  chartaceous  and  pitted.  Embryo  peri- 
pherical,  curved  around  a  fleshy  albumen;  the  thick  ctavate  radicle  longer  than  the 
cylindrical  cotyledons. — Soft  wooded  trees  or  shrubs  with  single  or  faseicuiate,  greenish- 
fellow,  inconspicuous  flowers. 

The  genus  Xothocestrum  consists  of  4  species  and  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  all  of  its  species  are  known  by  the  name  Aiea.  The  geniis 
Nothocestrum  is  closest  related  to  the  genus  Athenaea  Sendtn.  which  possesses 
about  14  species  peculiar  to  Brazil.  The  Hawaiian  genus  differs  from  the  latter 
mainly  in  the  tetramerous  flowers  which  are  salver-shaped,  and  besides  in  the 
calyx,  which  does  not  become  enlarged  at  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  as  is  the 
case  in  Athenaea. 

KEY  TO   THE   SPECIES. 

Flowers  single,  rarely  2  or  3;  berry  longate N.  longlfolltmi 

Flowers  several  on  short  axillary  spurs;  berry  globose. 
Tube  of  coroUa  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

Leaves  ellipticni-oblong;   fruit  enclosed  in  the  calyx H.  brevUlonim 

Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Leaves   ovate   or  ovate-obloug,   often   sinuate;   calyx   remains   open   with 

fruit N.  UtlfoUnm 

Leaves  ovate- cordate;  fruit  not  closed  over  by  calyx 
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NOTHOCGSTBtlM  BBEVIFLORUU  Gray, 

Ale&  Tree. 

Injured  trunk  of  Aiea  tree,  arowing  oo  the  Isva  fields  of  Piiuwaawan,  North  Kona, 

Hawaii;  elevation  2-tOO  feet. 
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Nothocestrum  longifolium   Gray. 
Aiea. 

NOTHOOBaTEUM  LONOITOLIUM  Gray,  in  Prot.  Am.  Apsd.  VI.  (1862)  48;— Se«n. 
Flora  Vit.  (1866)  173;— Mann  U"  Proe.  Am.  Aead.  VII,  (1867)  IBl;— Wawra  in 
Flora  {18731  62:— Hbd.  Fi.  Haw.  lal.  (ISS8)  308;— Del  Caat.  111.  Fl.  Ina.  Mar.  Pacif. 
VII.  (1892)  249. 

A  small  tree  or  sbrnb  with  slender  Hscending  branches,  quite  glabrous;  leaves  thin 
tnembraneoua,  lanceolate  or  ellLptical-oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends  or  occaxionally  oul; 
acute  or  somewhat  obtuse,  10  to  20  cm  long,  3.5  to  8.5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  8  to  20  mm; 
flowers  axillary,  usually  single,  but  not  uncommonly  2  or  3,  on  pedicelg  of  8  to  30  mm; 
calyx  tubular,  8  to  12  ram  with  flowers,  H  to  16  mm  with  fruit,  glabrous,  sharply  or  ob- 
tusely, always  unevenly,  4-toothed;  corolla  pale  yellow,  the  tube  not  longer  than  the 
calyx,  the  lobes  of  variable  size,  narrowly  margined,  glabrous  when  open,  silky  pubescent 
when  in  the  bud,  but  with  a  remnant  of  pubescence  on  the  back  of  the  petals  when  open; 
anthers  partly  exaerted;  stigma  ctavate,  included  in  the  tube;  berry  elongate  or  fuaiform, 
12  to  20  ram  long,  orange-colored,  rather  fleshy,  included  in  the  calyx  or  exserted  beyond. 

This  rather  slender  species  is  more  often  a  shrub  than  a  tree,  and  is  peculiar 
to  the  rain  forests  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group.  It  usually  sends  out  thin 
slender  stems  which  do  not  branch,  reaching  a  height  of  7-10  feet,  bearing  leaf 
whorls  at  the  ends,  or  it  is  a  regular  shrub  with  long  and  slender  branches. 
Occasionally  it  is  a  tree  15-20  feet  high.  As  such  it  was  observed  and  collected 
by  the  writer  in  the  Kipuku  Puaulu,  near  the  Volcano  Kilauea  on  Hawaii  at 
an  elevation  of  over  4000  feet.  This  is  the  only  record  where  it  was  not  found 
in  the  rain  forest  proper.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  Oahu,  on  the  Koolan  ranR«, 
and  ean  be  collected  in  the  mountains  back  of  Honolulu. 

A  variety  j8  brcvifoUum  Hbd.  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Kauai,  where  it  waa 
collected  by  the  writer  along  Opaiwela  stream  in  the  forests  of  Kaholuamano. 

Nothocestrum  breviflorum   Gray. 

Aiea. 

(Plates  170,  171.) 

NOTHOOESTBUH  BBETTFLOBUM  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad  VI.  (1866)  49i-~Seem. 
Flora  Vit.  (1866)   173;— Maon  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.   (1867)   191;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw. 

Isl.  (1888)  308;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mai.  Pac.  Vll.  (1892)  248, 
A  stout  tree  about  10  to  12  m  high;  branches  stiff,  ascending;  leavea  oblong  or 
elliptical-oblong,  5  to  12  cm  long,  3  to  6  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  3  to  5  cm,  acute  or  obtuse 
on  both  ends,  thin  chartaceous,  tomentoae  underneath,  flowera  many,  clustered  on  abort  axil- 
lary spurs,  the  pedicels  4  to  10  mm,  calyx  campanulate  with  flowera,  globose  with  fruit  and 
eloaed  over  it,  dentate,  almost  bilabiate;  corolla  greenish  j'ellow,  tube  encloacd  in  the  calyx, 
lobes  with  yellowish,  coarse  pubescence  outsifle,  with  the  exception  of  the  margins  which 
are  glabrous,  glabrous  inside;  anthers  not  protruding,  linear,  acute,  glabrous;  ovary  ovoid, 
style  short;  berry  globose  or  oblong,  orange-red,  6  to  8  mm,  or  more  long. 

The  Aiea  of  Hawaii  is  a  medium  sized  tree,  30-35  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  of 
often  lyi  feet  in  diameter;  the  bark  is  perfectly  smooth  and  of  a  chocolate  brown 
or  grayish  color;  the  wood  is  soft  and  whitish-green,  and  full  of  sap.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  occurs  in  the  dry  districts  especially 
on  the  aa  lava  flows  of  North  Kona,  at  Puuwaawaa  on  the  slopes  of  Jit.  Hualalai, 
where  it  is  exceedingly  common.  In  that  locality  the  writer  met  with  the  big- 
gest trees.     The  trunks,  owing  to  their  softness  are  easily  damaged  and  often 
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NOTHOCESTEWM  LATIPOUTJM  Gray. 

Aiaa  Tree. 

Fruiting  bTanch  pinned  agaiuHt  trunk  of  tree.     Growing  od  the  lava  fields  of 

Auahi,  East  Maui. 
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Solanaceae. 

eaten  out  by  thirsty  cattle,  and  are  often  covered  with  peculiar  looking  scars, 
and  covered  with  knoba,  increasing  the  ungainly  appearance  of  the  tree.  It 
may  be  said  here  that  none  of  the  species  of  Nothocestrum  {Aiea  trees)  deserves 
any  claim  to  beauty;  in  fact  they  are  the  most  ugly  trees  which  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  possess.  In  the  forests  of  Naalehu,  southern  slopes  of  Manna  Loa, 
Hawaii,  the  writer  met  with  a  form  of  this  species,  which  owing  to  thb  fact 
that  it  grew  in  a  wetter  forest  had  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The  fruits 
were  more  or  less  oblong  instead  of  globose,  but  agreed  otherwise  well  with 
JV.  breviftorum.  Collected  fruiting  June,  1909,  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  (no. 
3552) ;  and  flowering  and  fruiting  Jan.  15,  1912,  in  Hilea  forests,  Kau,  Hawaii, 
(no.  10016). 

The  tree  is  usually  found  at  an  elevation  of  between  2000-2500  feet. 
Nothocestrum  latifolium  Gray. 
Aiea. 
(Plates  172,  173.) 
NOTHOOBSTBUM  I.ATIFOLIUM  Gray  in  Ptoc.  Am.  Acad.  VI.  (1S62)   48,— Seem.  Flora 
Vit.  (1866}  173;— Mann  Proe.  Am.  Acad,  VII.  (Ifi67)  IBl;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1873) 
B2;— Hbd.  Fl,  Haw.  IbI.  (1888)  308;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII.  (1892) 
240;— Heller  in  Minnes.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.   IX.   (1897)   885. 
A   small   tree;   branches   rigid,   aaceading;    leaves  broad   ovate,  OT  obovate-oblonfT.   or 
suborbicular  (Lanai  spec.)  entire  or  with  very  shallow  Binuses,  acute  or  obtuse  and  often 
rounded  at  tbe  apex,  covered  with  an  ochraceaus  tomentum  when  young,  puberuloua  at  a 
later  age,  of  somewhat   thick   texture   when   fresh,   thin   cbartaceous   in   dried   specimens, 
pellucid,  4  to  12  cm  long,  3  to  7  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  10  to  50  mm;  flowers  clustered 
on  short  spurs,  the  pedicels  4  to  18  mm,  calyx  urceolate,  about  6  mm,  truncate,  at  length 
globose,  tomentose  or  glabrate,  open   with   fruit;   corolla  greenish-yellow,   silky,   the   tube 
twice  as  long  as  tbe  calyx,  the  lobes  less  than  half  its  lengtb;  autfaers  protruding,  some- 
what shorter  than  in  the  foregoing  species;   ovary  globose,  style  as  loug  as   tube,  berry 
globose  4  to  6  mm,  whitish. 

This  species  of  Aiea  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group  with  the  exception 
of  Hawaii.  Like  the  former  it  prefers  the  dry  forehills  on  the  leeward  sides 
as  well  as  aa  lava  fields.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  ungainly  looking 
trees  on  the  Island  of  Lanai,  where  it  can  be  found  in  the  Kaa  desert,  the  most 
western  point  of  Lanai.  It  is  taller  than  any  other  tree  in  that  locality  and  can 
be  recognized  from  a  distance  by  its  long  stiff  ascending  branches,  which  are 
only  slightly  foliate;  on  Molokai  it  is  common  at  Mapulo'u  in  the  dry  canyons 
and  rocky  situation  2000  feet  above  Kaunakakai,  where  it  associates  with 
Sideroxylon,  Acacia  Koaia,  Myoporum  sandu'icense,  and  other  trees;  collected 
March  22,  1910,  Mapulo'u,  Molokai,  no.  6155  fruiting;  flowering  at  Mauna  Lei, 
Lanai,  July  26,  1910,  (no.  8082). 

On  the  Island  of  ?ilaui,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala  on  the  lava  fields 
of  Auahi.  land  of  Kahikinui,  occurs  a  variety  enumerated  as  ;8  by  Hillebrand  in 
his  Flora  During  the  winter  months,  especially  in  the  month  of  November, 
the  trees  are  adorned  with  large  dark  green  foliage  hiding  the  ugly  gnarled  stiff 
branches,  while  in  the  month  of  March  they  are  either  bare  or  with  only  very 
scanty  foliage. 
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NOTHOCESTBUM  IJ^TIFOI.nrM  Gray. 

Alea  Tree. 

Growing  on  the  aa  lava  fields  of  Auabi,  Kaleakala,  East  Maui;  elevation  2600  feet. 
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Solanaceae. 

The  leaves  are  large  with  sinuate  margins,  subcordate  at  the  base,  densely 
tomentose,  dark  green  with  pale  venation;  infloreseenee  also  covered  with  a 
dirty  yellowish  pubescence;  otherwise  as  in  the  species.  At  the  same  locality 
occurs,  however,  also  the  species  with  entire  leaves  or  just  a  slight  indication 
of  a  wavy  margin. 

The  tree  illustrated  was  photographed  when  the  foliage  was  scanty. 

The  wood  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  species,  is  soft  and  of  a  green  color ; 
it  was  used  by  the  natives  in  the  olden  days  for  finishing  nff  canoes.  The  reddish 
yellow  berries  are  sometimes  eaten. 

Nothocestrum  subcordatum  Mann. 

Aiea. 

NOTHOOESTEUM  SUBCOEDATUM  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)  191;— Wawra 
in  Flora  (1873)  62;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  30&;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ina.  Mar. 
Pae.  VII.  (1892)  249. 

A  medium  sized  tree  aboat  10  m  bigb;  leaves  ovate  or  cordate,  7.5  to  12.5  em  long, 
5  to  10  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  3  to  4.5  cm,  bluntly  acuminate,  thick  coriaceouB,  glabrous; 
flowers  clustered,  but  often  only  a  single  one  developed,  on  pedicels  of  4  to  5  mm;  calyx 
4  to  g  mm,  glabrous,  campanulate  with  flowers,  globose  with  fruit  but  not  closed  over  it; 
corolla  eiBsrted,  silky  yellow,  its  tube  8  to  10  mm,  the  limb  half  as  long  and  4  to  5  lobed; 
berry  globose. 

This  species,  which  is  undoubtedly  closely  related  to  If.  latifolitim,  if  at  all 
distinct  from  it,  occurs  in  the  ravines  of  iVIt.  Kaala  of  the  Waianae  range,  and  in 
the  Valley  of  Wailupe,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Oahu.  It  is  not  known  to  the 
writer.     Wawra  collected  it  at  Halemanu  on  Kauai,  (no.  2140). 

SOLANUM   L. 

Calyx  S  to  10  toothed  or  lobed,  ooly  rarely  enlarged  with  fruit.  Corolla  rotate  or 
broad  campanulate,  5-lobed.  Filaments  very  short,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla; 
anthers  oblong  or  linear,  erect  and  connivent  in  a  cone  round  the  style,  opening  at  the 
apex  by  1  to  2  pores.  Berry  globose  or  elongate. — Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  prostrate,  erect, 
or  climbing,  with  entire  or  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  in  umbellate  cymes  or  racemes,  or  often 
a  corymbose  panicle,  rarely  single.      Corolla  white,  yellow,  purple,  blue  or  red. 

This  genus,  which  numbers  more  than  900  species,  is  distributed  over  the 
tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  the  whole  globe ;  the  largest  number  of  species 
occurs  however  in  South  America.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  possess  6  endemic 
species  of  which  only  the  one  here  described  is  a  tree,  the  remaining  five  being 
shrubs.  Besides  the  six  endemic  species  quite  a  number  of  species  are  culti- 
vated for  ornamental  purposes,  and  a  few  are  weeds  along  the  roadside,  as  the 
nightshade  (Popolo)  etc.  To  this  genus  also  belongs  the  Potato,  8olanum 
tuberosum  L.,  and  the  Egg  plant,  S.  Melongena. 

Solanum  Carterianum  Rock  sp.  nov. 
Pjiananakonua. 
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MTOPOBUM  8ANDWICENSIS  (A. DC.)   (iray. 
Naio  or  Butkrd  Sandalwood. 

Flonering  and  fruiting  branch,  less  than  one-half  natural  e 
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Solanaceae-Myoporaceae, 

throughout  with  a  pale  yellow  to  cinereous,  long,  stellate  pubesceoce;  leaves  pale  green 
and  velvety  tomentose  above,  densely  covered  beneath,  especially  on  the  veins  and  oiid- 
rib,  with  a  stellate  pale  tomentum,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  which  are  20  to  30  mm  long, 
elliptical- oblong,  long  acuminate  at  the  apei,  shortly  contracted  at  the  base,  acute, 
ebartaceous,  entire,  12  to  25  cm  long,  3.5  to  7  em  wide;  inflorescence  a  terminal  coryml), 
when  fully  developed  15  cm  long,  standing  erect  on  a  common  stiff  peduncle  of  S  cm, 
densely  covered  with  a  long  stellate  woolly  tomentum,  calyx  densely  tomentose,  divided 
to  the  middle  into  ovate  acute  lobes  of  4  mm  length,  corolla  parted  two  thirds  its  length 
into  oi'ate-oblong  acute  lobes,  which  are  of  a  blue  color,  and  glabrous  inside,  but  densely 
tomentose  ontside,  with  a  prominent  median  nerve;  stamens  on  short  filaments,  anthers  pale, 
short,  oblong,  not  attenuate,  broader  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  2.5  mm  loa^,  with  two 
ovoid  apical  pores;  ovary  villous,  style  long  protruding,  6  mm,  hairy;  berry  globose,  blauk 
covered  with  a  short  stellate  pubescence  when  young,  10  to  12  mm  in  diameter  on  pedicels 
of  6  mm;  the  peduncle  and  pedicels  woody  and  thick,  when  with  fruit. 

This  most  remarkable  species  was  discovered  by  the  writer  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu  in  the  lower  forests  near  Waiahole,  at  the  entrance  of  Waianu  Valley, 
on  January  22,  1909 ;  only  a  single  tree  was  seen,  for  which  an  old  native  gave 
the  name  as  Puananahonua.  He  remarked  that  he  knew  of  the  tree  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  that  his  parents  used  the  fruits  for  medicinal  purposes. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  Hawaiian  Solanum  which  becomes  a  tree,  all  the 
rest  of  them  being  shrubs.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  large  entire  leaves,  but 
mainly  for  its  terminal  woody  corymbose  inflorescence  which  reaches  a  length 
over  15  cm ;  also  for  the  bright  blue  corolla,  and  long  filiform  style. 

It  is  named  in  honor  of  Es-Governor  George  R.  Carter,  who  made  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume  possible. 

Collected  at  Waianu,  Oahu,  flowering  and  fruiting,  January  22,  1909,  {no. 
1191),  type  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

MYOPORACE,AE.. 

The  main  regions  of  the  distribution  of  this  family  are  situated  in  Australia 
and  in  the  neighboring  islands.  Only  a  few  out  of  the  102  species  are  found 
outside  of  Australia,  one  each  in  China  and  Japan,  one  in  Mauritius,  one  m 
South  and  West  Africa,  and  another  species  in  the  West  Indies.  Here  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  we  have  also  only  one  species  represented.  The  family  con- 
sists only  of  4  genera,  nearly  all  Australian. 

MYOPORUM  Banks  et  Sol. 

Calyx  5-lobed,  unehanged  at  maturity  of  the  fruit.  Corolla  with  short  tube  sub 
campanulate,  or  with  longer  tube  and  funnel  shaped,  actinomorphous.  Stamens  4,  two 
largo,  rarely  5.  Ovary  2  to  10  celled;  and  as  many  seeded.  Trees  or  shrubs  or  bushw 
with  erect  and  prostrate  stems.      Flowers  single  or  fasciculate  in  the  leaf-axils. 

The  genus  numbers  about  25  species,  which  are  divided  into  5  sections.  It  ia 
distributed  over  Australia,  China,  Japan,  Mauritius  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
with  a  single  species  which  comes  under  section  II.     Polyeoelium. 

The  only  useful  species  of  Myoporum  are  M.  platycarpum  R.  Br.,  the  sandal 
or  sugar  tree  or  dog  wood  of  the  Australians,  which  exudes  a  sort  of  manna,  and 
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PLATE  ITJj. 


MTOPOBUM  SANDWIOENSE   (A.DC.)   Gra>'. 
Naio. 

Trunk  of  large  tree  ebowing  peeiiliar  sraly  bark,  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter;  growing 
in  forest  above  Makavrao,  Maui;  elevation  2>'>CI0  feet. 
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Myoporaceae. 

also  a  resin  which  is  used  as  sealing  was,  and  the  Hawaiian  species,  M.  sandwi- 
cense  (DC.)  A.  Gray,  or  Naio  or  Bastard  Sandalwood,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  true  sandalwood  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  latter. 

Myoporum  Sandwicense  (DC.)  A.  Gray, 

Kaio  or  Bastard  Sandalwood. 

{Plates  174,  175,  176.) 

UTOPOBUM   SANBWICENSIS    (DC.)    A,   Gray    in   Proc.    Am.   Acad,   VI.    (1866)    53;— 

H.    Mann,    in    Proc.    Am,    Acad.    VII    (1867)    194;— Wawra    in    Flora    (1874);— 

Hbd.  PI.   Haw.  IhI.   (1888)   339;— Del   Cnnt.   111.  Fl.  Iub.   Mar     Padf   VII.  (1892) 

258;  — V.  Wettatain  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IV,  3.  1.   (1895)   360;— Heller  PI. 

Haw.  IbI.   (1897)   892.— PoIyeoeUnm  s&ntlwlceiuw  A.  DC.  Prodr,  X[,   (1847)   700,— 

Myoporum  tonnlfollnm  Hook,  ct  Arn.  in  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)  93. 

Leaves  crowded  towards  the   eadn  of  the   branches,  alternate,   elliptieo  lanceolate   or 

obloDg  lanceolate,   very  acute,  or  acuminate,   chartaceous,  or  fleahy  when  growing  at  the 

aea-ehore  or  even  at  low  elevations  (300  feet)  6  to  15  cm  long,  I  to  5  cm  wide  on  petioles 

of  about  1   cm  or  less,  acute  at  both   ends,  entire,  or  serrate  in  the  specimens  from   Mt. 

Hualalai,   North  Kona,   Hawaii,  the   young  leaves  very   viscona   in   all   specimens;   flowers 

in  clusters  of  5  to  8,  white  or  deep  pink  colored,  ou  pedicels  of  8  nun;  calyx  1  to  3  mm, 

parted  to  the  base  into  ovate-lanceolate  acute  lobes;  corolla  campanulate  5  to  8  mm,  cleft 

to  the  middle  into  5  to  6  or  rarely  7   obovate  lobes;   stamens  as  many  as  lobes,  shorter 

than  the  latter,  all  alike,  or  two  little  exceeding  the  others;  style  abort,  flattened,  incurved 

near  the   apex;   atigma   truncate.      Drupe   dry   or   somewhat  fleshy   and   white   globose   or 

ovate,  aboDt  2  mm  in  diameter,  crowned  by  the  style,  ribbed  when  dry;  embryo  cylindrical 

cotyledons  as  long  as  the  radicle. 

On  the  Island  of  Molokai  is  a  very  narrow  leaved  form,  with  linear  lanceolate 
very  acuminate  leaves,  which  are  viscous;  and  with  small  pink  flowers.  It 
grows  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  from  high  elevations  down  to  near  or  at 
the  sea-shore,  where  it  forms  globose  tussocks  with  salty  fleshy  leaves. 

The  Naio  or  Bastard  Sandalwood  is  a  very  handsome  tree  which  reaches  a 
considerable  size.  Its  thick  bark  is  of  h  dark  gray  color  and  deeply  irregularly 
corrugated.  It  inhabits  all  the  islands  of  the  group  and  according  to  Hille- 
brand  is  supposed  to  reach  its  best  development  on  the  high  mountains  of  Ha- 
waii, Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa,  up  to  10,000  feet  elevation,  which,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Next  to  Ohia  and  Koa,  it  is  one  of  our  most  common  forest 
trees,  growing  at  all  elevations  from  sea  level,  where  it  is  a  small  shrub  2  feet 
high,  up  to  10,000  feet.  On  the  Island  of  Maui,  in  the  dry  forest  back  of  Ma- 
kawao  (elevation  2500  feet),  as  well  as  at  Auahi,  southern  slopes  of  Haleakala, 
it  attains  its  greatest  height  and  diameter  of  trunk;  trees  of  50  to  60  feet  with 
trunks  of  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon.  It  prefera  the  lee- 
ward sides  of  the  islands,  specially  the  aa  lava  fields,  regions  with  very  little 
rainfall,  as  well  as  the  high  mountains  of  JIauna  Kea,  Mauna  Loa,  Hualalai  and 
Haleakala,  where  it  forms  the  upper  forest  zone  together  with  the  Mamani  (So- 
phora  clirysophijlla),  Raillardia,  Coprosma,  and  Styphelia,  reaching  a  height  of 
about  20  feet,  and  withstanding  heavy  frosts.  At  the  lower  levels  it  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Maua,  Holei,  Aalii,  Kauila,  Uhitthi,  etc.  Hillebrand  in  his  flora 
says  that  it  is  wanting  on  Molokai,  The  writer,  however,  found  it  very  abundant 
above  Kaunakakai,  on  the  open  dry  ridges  at  ifapulou,  where  it  grew  together 
with  Koaia  and  Alaa.    The  tree  is  glabrous  throuphoot,  has  from  narrow  lance* 
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UTOPOBUM  SANSWIOENSE    (A.DC.)   Qraj. 

N&lo,  Bastard  Saad»lwood. 

A  large  Naio  tree,  growing  od  the  lava  Gelils  of  Auabi,  Bouthero  elopes  of  Haleakala, 

Maui;  elevation  2600  feet. 
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Myoporaceae-Rubiaceae. 

olate  to  obovate  pointed  glo^y  leaves  which  are  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  white  or  pink  color,  are  borne  all  along 
the  slender  branches  and  are  quite  fragrant. 

The  dark  yellowish  green  wood  becomes  very  fragrant  on  drying  and  re- 
sembles the  odor  of  true  Sandalwood.  After  the  supply  of  the  latter  became 
exhausted  in  the  islands,  it  was  shipped  to  China  as  a  substitute.  The  Naio  is 
peculiar  to  this  archipelago,  though  undoubtedly  it  must  have  originated  either 
from  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  the  home  of  most  of  the  Myoporums. 

Dead  trees  or  old  trunks  are  called  Aaka  by  the  natives. 

RUBIACEAE. 

The  family  Rubiaceae  with  its  4500  or  more  species  and  about  350  genera  is 
a  decidedly  tropical  one.  The  distribution  of  its  species  over  Africa,  Asia  and 
America  is  rather  even.  Polynesia  possesses  also  a  large  number  of  species.  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  this  family  is  represented  by  IS  genera  of  which  4, 
(Straussia.  Bobea,  Gouldia  and  Kadua)  are  endemic.  Eight  of  the  13  genera 
have  arborescent  species  while  the  remaining  5  have  shrubby  or  also  herbaceous 
species  only,  and  are  therefore  here  omitted.  A  large  contingent  of  the  Hawaiian 
Flora  is  made  up  of  this  family  which  is  the  largest  next  to  (Lobelioideae) 
Campanulaeeae  and  Rutaceae.  The  family  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  op- 
posite leaves  and  interpetiolar  stipules. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 

OvuleB  many  in  each  cell. 

Ovary  2-  rarely  3-4  celled. 

Fruit  a  bluish-blaek,  mdehisceut  fleshj  berry Oonldlt 

Ovary  1- celled. 

Fruit  larger  globose  or  pyriform,  succulent  or  dry,  crowned  with  the  calycine 

limb Oarduils 

Ovules  one  in  eacb  cell. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous. 
Ovary  2  to  10-ce1led. 

Flowers  greeniBh,  the  corolla-lobes  imbricate  in  the  bud BolMft 

Ovary  2-celled, 

Flowers  white  fragrant,  the  corolla  lobes  valvate PlACtronla 

Flowera  white  small,  rotate StruUBlft 

Flowers  larger,  white  funnel-shaped,  drupe  erowned  by  the  long  calycine 

limb PsTcbotrlA 

Ovary  4 -celled. 

Flowers    in     globose     heads;    drupes    united     into    a    fleshy     compound 

fruit Uorlnda 

Flowers  dioecious,  stigma  bifid  to  the  base,  anthers  4  to  11 Ooproama 

GOULDIA   Gray, 

Calyx  short,  cup-shaped,  4-tootlied.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  coriaceous,  with  4  thick, 
fleshy  lobes  and  glabrous  throat.  Stamens  4.  inserted  in  the  tube  or  throat.  Ovary 
2-celled:  stylo  with  2  filiform  branches.  Fruit  a  berry  with  2  drupaceous  diviBions,  bisul- 
cate. — Shrub»  or  small  trees  with  coriaceous  leaves  and  short  interpetiolar,  caducous 
flti  pules. 
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aoniJ>IA  AXILLABIS  Wawra. 

Maoono. 

Fruiting  branvh;   reduced. 
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Rubiaceae. 

The  genus  Gouldia  is  strictly  Hawaiian,  and  consists  of  a  goodly  number  ol 
ill-defined  species,  most  of  which  are  shrubs,  only  very  few  becoming  trees.  As 
they  are  at  present  in  a  mixup,  and  difficult  to  determine  without  type  material, 
it  is  thought  wise  to  mention  only  these  few. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Faaicles  axillary  and  short,  leavei 

Panicles  terminal,  large,  loose 

Gouldia  axillaris  W'awra. 
Manono. 

(Plate  177.) 

OOtJXDIA  AXILLAKIS  Wawra  in  Flora  (1879)   397;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.   (1888)   170;— 

Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI.   (1890)   189.— O.  sandwlceiuifl  var.  UrteUft 

Gray  Proc.  Am.  Ac.  IV.   (1860)   310,  in  part. 

Branches   angular,   sol  ill,   densely   and   evenly   folioae   throughout,   coarsely   pubeeeent; 

leaves  on  petioles  of  4  to  12  mm,  elliptical,  obovate-obloDg  or  lanceolate,  5  to  1(J  em  long, 

1.5  to  5  cm  wide,  more  or  less  acuminate,  contracted  or  rounded  at  the  base,  bluish-green 

when   fresh,   membraneous   to   chartaceous,   with   not   very   distinct   nerves,    coarsely   but 

sparingly  pubescent  underneath;   stipules  6  mm;   panicles  numerous,  pubescent,  short,  2.5 

to  5  cm  long,  in  the  aiils  ot  mostly  older  leaves  or  on  the  naked  branches,  with  slender 

peduncles  of  4  to  12  mm;  the  lowest  bracts  6  to  12  mm  or  foliaceons;  corolla  puberutous, 

small;  anthers  subexserted;  berry  pale  blue  or  blackish,  3  to  4  mm  in  diameter;  seeds  20 

to  22  on  each  placenta. 

This  species  is  a  small  tree  about  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  is  very  variable.  It 
occurs  practically  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group  in  the  rain  or  middle  forest 
zone  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet.  Specimens  from  South  Konn,  in  the 
forests  back  of  the  lava  fields  of  Kapua,  Hawaii,  have  exceedingly  large  fruits, 
and  larger  panicles  all  along  the  branches,  as  well  as  terminal;  collected  fruit- 
ing February,  1912,  (no.  10030).  Other  numbers  in  the  Herbarium  of  the 
College  of  Hawaii  are  3706  from  Ilualalai,  Hawaii;  7016  from  Maunahui,  Molo- 
bai ;  8535  from  Mt.  Haleakala,  Jfaui. 

Gouldia  elongata  Heller. 
Mano}w, 

OOTJLDIA  ELONGATA  Heller  in  Minnes.  Rot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (18f>7)  897.— O.  tormlnaUs 
Hbd,  Fl.  Haw.  Isl-  (188S)  169  in  part. 
B ranches  subherbaceous  near  the  ends,  drooping,  slender,  four-angled,  glabrous 
throughout;  or  the  young  leaves  finely  puberulous  underneath;  bark  gray,  smooth;  leaves 
elliptical-lanceolate,  slightly  more  contracted  at  the  apex  than  at  tbe  base;  5  to  'i.^  cm 
long,  3  cm  or  more  wide,  entire,  midrib  prominent,  impressed  above,  on  short  petioles  about 
2  cm;  panicles  terminal  or  occasionally  axillary,  pyramidal,  very  large  and  loose;  pedicjta 
slender;  berries  small,  2  mm  in  diameter,  bluish. 

This  Manono  is  usually  a  shrub,  but  it  was  also  observetl  as  a  tree  in  the  for- 
ests of  Kahohiamano,  Kauai.  Plants  occur  on  Maui  (no.  8531)  which  would  be 
referable  to  this  species,  but  dlfl'er  to  some  extent,  as  in  the  contracted  panicle, 
which  comes  closer  to  G.  sambiicina.  The  latter  is  also  a  small  tree  described 
by  Heller.  It  occurs  in  the  forests  of  Kahohiamano,  Kauai.  The  leaves  of  this 
latter  species  are  very  wide  and  thick  coriaceous. 
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QABDENIA  REHTI  Mann. 

Nanu  or  Nau. 

Flowe^ng  and  fruiting  branch;  reduceci. 
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GARDENIA  Ellis. 

Calyx  usually  tubular  and  truDcate,  toothed  or  lobed,  persistent.  Corolla  salver- 
shaped,  ca lu pan u late,  or  funnel-shaped  with  cylindrical  tube;  lobes  occasiooally  more  than 
5.  Stamens  5  to  11,  inserted  in  the  Ihioat,  enclosed  or  shortly  protiuding.  Ovary  1-celled, 
with  2-Beveral  parietal  placentas;  style  often  with  clavate  stigma  protruding.  Fruit  coriace- 
ous or  succaleat,  often  irregularly  opening,  smooth  oi  ribbed,  globose  or  pyrtform Shrubs 

or  trees  with  chartaeeous  or  coriaceous  loaves,  and  interpetiolar,  often  connate  and  sheath- 
ing stipules.      Flowers  occasionally  very  large,  terminal  or  axillary,  white,  yellow  or  purple. 

The  genus  consists  of  about  70  species  which  are  distributed  over  tropical 
Africa,  Asia  and  Australia.  About  10  species  have  been  described  from  the 
Pacific  isles,  two  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Hawaii,  while  the  remaiuing  ones 
occur  in  Tahiti  (1),  Fiji  (6)  and  in  Samoa  (1). 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Branches  not  glutinous,  fruit  globose G.  Brlgbatttl 

Branches  glutinous,  fruit  quadrangular,  pyriform Q.  Bemyl 

Gardenia    Brighami    Mann. 

Nau. 

OABDEKIA  BEIQHAMI  Mann  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VIT.  (1867)   171;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl. 

(1S88)  171;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  IBl;— Brigham  Ka  Uana 
Kapa  in  Mem.  B.  P.  B.  Mus.  III.  (1911)  146. 
Branches  dichotomous,  densely  foliose,  scarcely  glutinous  at  the  ends;  leaves  on  short 
petioles  of  4  mm,  ovate,  shortly  acuminate,  chartaeeous,  with  prominent  straight  nerves, 
shining  above,  papillose  and  puberulous  when  young;  stipules  triangular  or  truncate; 
flowers  single,  terminal,  subsessile;  calyx  tnbe  shortly  produced  above  the  ovary,  10  mm 
long,  4  lobed;  anthers  subsessile,  linear,  their  apices  exserted;  stvle  as  long  as  tbo  tubo 
(14  to  IS  mm),  the  two  clavate  branches  nearly  half  its  length;  fruit  globose,  with  4  faint 
lines,  about  2.5  cm  in  diameter,  coriaceous,  indehiscent,  tipped  with  the  contracted  limb  of 
the  calyx,  1-celled,  with  4  (or  3  or  5)  parietal  placentas  projecting  about  4  mm  from  the 
pergameneous   endocarp;   seeds   many   in   a   yellowish   pulp,   horizontal,   flattened,   obtusely 

The  Xau  is  a  small  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  15  to  18  feet,  or  is  even  smaller 
when  it  is  a  shrub.  It  has  a  trunk  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and  is  vested  in  a 
smooth  or  slightly  roughened  bark.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  white  ancl 
very  fragrant  and  would  be  worthy  of  cultivation  on  that  account.  During  the 
month  of  ilarch  the  trees  are  usually  loaded  with  the  globose  fruits,  which  turn 
black  when  mature.  HiUebrand  remarks  that  the  fruits  do  not  open  on  the 
tree,  though  the  writer  saw  them  split  into  several  divisions  oa  most  of  the 
trees  on  Molokai. 

The  Nau  is  peculiar  to  the  very  dry  districts  on  the  leeward  sides  of  the 
islandK,  and  is  especially  common  on  Molokai,  where  it  forms  the  remnants  of 
the  drj'  forest  on  the  slopes  of  Slauna  Loa  which  forms  the  west  end  of  that 
Island.  The  trees  on  Jlolokai  are  taller  than  on  the  other  islands.  It  associates 
with  the  Keahi,  Chrysophylliim  polyiiesicutn,  Kokia  dri/iiarioides,  Reynoldsia 
sandwiccnsis,  Xylosma  HiUebrandii,  Xatotrichhim  sandwicensc.  etc.  On  Lanai 
it  is  also  very  common  in  the  Valley's  of  Mahana  and  Kaiholena.  as  well  as  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Kaa  desert,  where  it  can  be  found  with  some  of  the  above 
mentioned  trees  and  also  with  Bobca  sandwicntsix,  Xothoccstriim  sp.,  Os'nanthus 
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PLECTBONIA  ODORATA  (Forat.)  F.  v.  M. 

WalftltM  or  AUbee  Ttmb. 

Growiug  on   the  extreme   western   enil   of   Molokai 
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Bubiaceae. 

aandwicensis,  various  Sideroxylons  and  others.  On  Hawaii  the  wTiter  found  a 
small  tree  on  the  lava  fields  of  Puuwaawaa,  elevation  2000  feet,  North  Kona, 
while  on  Oahu  it  is  recorded  from  Nuuanu  and  the  dry  forehills  of  Makaleha. 
The  wood  of  the  Nau  is  whitish  yellow.  The  yellow  pulp  of  the  fruit  was  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  tapa,  or  kapa,  yellow. 

Gardenia  Remyi   Mann. 
Nanu  or  Nau. 
(Plate  178.) 

QASDENIA  EEMTI  Mann  in  Proc.  Am,  Aca4.  VII.  (1867)  171;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  IbI. 
(1888)  172;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ihb.  Mar.  Pac,  VI.  (1890)  191;— Brigham  Ka  Hana 
Kapa  Mem.  B.  P.  B.  Mua.  III.  (1911)  146.  &g.  88. 

Leaves  obovate  oblong,  10  to  22..5  cm  long,  5  to  10  cm  wide  on  petioles  of  4  to  8  mm, 
shortly  acuminate,  contracted  at  the  base,  cbartaceous,  papillose  underneath,  prominentl}' 
nerved;  atipules  truncate  and  sheathing,  flowers  terminal,  single,  aeasile;  calyi-tube  angu- 
lar, 18  mm  long  with  4  to  5  lobes  which  are  falciform,  and  dilatcl  toward  the  obtuse 
apex,  net-veined,  spreading  with  the  plane  vertical  about  3  to  5  cm  long,  equalling  or  ex- 
ceeding the  corolln;  corolla  white,  tlie  tube  2.5  cm,  the  7  to  8  obovate- oblong  suberect 
lobes  about  20  mm  long,  narrowed  at  the  base  and  separated  by  broad  sinuses;  anthers 
enclosed;  fruit  4  to  S-angled,  piriform,  3.5  to  5  cm,  the  permanent  calyx-lobes  surrounding 
a  disc  6  to  8  mm  in  diameter. 

The  Nanu  or  Nau,  unlike  the  afore  described,  is  a  tall  tree  reaching  a  height 
of  20  to  40  feet  with  a  rather  large  broad  crown.  The  branches  are  more  or 
less  horizontal  in  large  trees ;  the  trunk  is  short.  The  leaves  which  are  larger 
than  in  the  foregoing  species  are  light  green  and  covered  as  with  a  layer  of 
varnish  due  to  a  glutinous  substance  which  exudes  from  the  young  shoots.  The 
large  sweet-seented  flowers  are  terminal  and  single  and  have  no  flower  stalk. 
The  fruit,  which  is  quadrangular,  is  crowned  by  four  wings,  which  are  the  per- 
sistent lobes  of  the  cah'x,  a  characteristic  which  is  absent  in  the  other  Hawaiian 
Nau. 

The  Nanu  or  Nau  may  be  found  on  the  slopes  of  Tantalus  and  especially  in 
Palolo  Valley  on  Oahu,  where  it  is  a  smaller  tree,  while  on  Molokai  back  of 
Kaluaha  large  trees  can  be  found  in  company  with  Acacia  Koa  (Koa),  Bobea 
elatiar,  Straussia  Kaduana,  etc.  It  grows  on  the  leeward  sides  of  some  of  the 
islands  and  also  in  the  rain  forests  on  the  windward  sides,  as  for  example  on 
Maui,  where  it  is  scattered  between  the  valleys  of  Waikamoi  and  Honomanu 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Haleakala,  where  the  rainfall  is  exceedingly  large,  as 
well  as  on  Kauai  in  the  forests  of  Hanalei.  Like  the  former  it  is  endemic  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands ;  both  species  were  discovered  by  Horace  Mann  and  also  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  ' '  Enumeration  of  Hawaiian  Plants ' ' ;  the  former  he  named 
in  honor  of  his  companion.  Prof.  Wm.  T,  Brigham,  the  latter  for  the  French 
Botanist  Jules  Semy. 

The  glutinous  leaf  buds  were  used  by  the  natives  as  a  cement,  and  the  yellow 
fruit-pulp  for  dyeing  purposes, 
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BOBEA  ELATIOR  OaaH. 
Ahakea. 

Fruiting  branoh;  reduced. 
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PLECTRONIA  Linn. 

Calyx  short,  cup-Bhaped,  truncate  or  4  to  5  toothed.  Tube  of  corolla  short  or  pro- 
longed, corolla  funnel  shaped  or  canipanulate,  with  obtuse  or  acute  lobes.  Stamens  i  to  5, 
inserted  near  the  throat.  Ovary  2-celledi  style  nith  thickened,  obtuse,  capitate  etij^ma. 
Drupe  2-8eeded,  one  cell  often  abortive. — Shrubs  or  trees,  occasionally  clinibera.  armed 
or  uQarmed,  with  coriaceous  leaves  and  interpetiolar  stipules.  Flowers  small  in  faacicles 
or  corymbose  cymes. 

A  {jenus  of  more  than  80  species  distributed  over  the  warmer  or  hottest  regions 
of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  Europe.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  we 
have  only  one  species,  the  M'alahee  or  Alahee,  distributed  however  over  the 
South  Pacific  Islands. 

Plectronia    odorata    (Forst.)    F,   v.    M. 

Walahee  or  Alahee. 

(Plate  17S.) 

PLEOTEONIA  ODOBATA  Forst.  F,  v.  Muell 1  Hbd    Fl,  Haw.  Isl. 

(1888)  175;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  194;— K.  Schum.  in 
Engl,  et  PrantI  Pflzfam.  IV.  4.  (1801)  fl2;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  902.— 
Ooflea  odorata  Forst.  Prodr.  (17S6)  do.  94.— Izoia  odorata  Sprengl.  Svt>t.  veg. 
I.  (1825)  409.- Cauthlnm  lacidma  H.  et  A.  Bot.  Beech.  <1S32)  65;— Mano  Proc, 
Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1897)  169;- Wewra  in  Flora  (1874}  298.- Myonima  ombeUatnm 
Hook,  et  Am.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)  86.— Pavetta  duWa  Endl.  Fl.  Sods.  (1836)  176. 
no.  1296.— Canthlnm  odoratim  Seem.  Fl.  Vit.  (1860)   132. 

Leaves  elliptical  oblong  acuminate  or  somewhat  obtuse,  dark  green,  glossy  above, 
paler  beneath;  stipules  tnucronate  flowers  white,  fragrant  in  cymose  corymbs  2.5  to  3.5 
cm  long;  calyi  2  mm  dentate  corolla  6  mm  long,  4  to  5  fid,  pilose  at  the  insertion  of 
the  stamens,  the  latter  exserted  style  little  longer,  glabrous,  stigma  short  ovoid  or  rather 
the  2  thick  lobes  co  adnate  drupe  oboxoid,  compressed,  black  and  juicy  when  mature, 
emarginate,  grooved  on  each  side    8x10  mm,  2-celled.      Seed  incurved. 

The  Walahee  or  Alahee  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  reaching  a  maximum  height  of 
20  feet.  It  has  a  round  crown,  bright  green,  very  glossy  leaves ;  the  white  frag- 
rant flowers  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  little  tree  during  the  summer  months. 

It  inhabits  the  dry  regions  of  the  low  land  or  lower  forest  zone  up  to  2000 
feet,  and  is  rather  a  common  tree  on  all  the  islands.  On  the  west  end  of  Molo- 
kai,  Walahee  trees  form  the  sole  arborescent  growth  in  the  little  gulches  (see 
plate  178). 

The  wood  of  the  Alahee  is  very  handsome,  exceedingly  hard,  and  durable.  It 
was  used  by  the  natives  for  their  implements  with  which  they  tilled  the  soil. 
The  leaves  were  used  in  coloring  articles  black. 

BOBEA  Gaud. 

Flowers  polygamous-dioecious.  Calyx  cup- shaped,  truncate,  4 -toothed  or  4-lobed. 
Corolla  salver- shaped,  lobes  imbricate  in  the  bud.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  throat,  their 
apices  protruding.  Ovary  2  to  11-celled;  style  ia  the  male  flowers  with  2-,  in  the  female 
flowers  with  2  to  11  filiform  branches.  Drupe  globose,  somewhat  dry  or  flesh;,  farrowed 
when  dry,  with  2  to  11  osseous,  uniseriate  pyreoae.  Seeds  straiiiht. — Trees  with  aub- 
coriaceous  to  chartaceous,  pale  green  leaves,  and  interpetiolar  easily  caducous  stipules. 
Flowers  usually  3,  or  single,  in  axillary  symes. 
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BOBEA  HOOEEBI  Hbd. 

Ahnkea. 
FloireTing  and  fruiting  branch;  reduced. 
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Bubiaceae. 

The  geuiis  Bobea,  named  by  Gaudiehaud  in  honor  of  M.  Bobe-Moreau,  a 
phj'sieian  and  pharmacist  in  the  French  Marine,  consists  of  4  or  perhaps  5 
species,  which  are  all  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  form  two  groups, 
one  composed  of  Bobea  elattor  and  B.  Mannii  which  are  perhaps  a  single  species, 
and  B.  timoiiioides,  B.  sanduicensis  and  B.  Hookeri,  only  differing  from  each 
other  mainly  in  the  number  of  pyrenae, 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Limb  of  calyx  cup-shaped,  truncate,  drupe  witb  2  to  11  pyrenae. 

Leaves  glabroua;  peduncle  erect B.  elatiOT 

Leaves  hairy  underDeath,  peduncle  drooping B.  MMinll 

Limb  of  calyx  cup-aliapeil,  4  tootlied B.  tlmonaldee 

Limb  of  calyx  broadly  4  lobed. 

Flowers  in  cymes;  drupe  with  2  pyrenae B.  aandwlcaiuls 

Flowers  single;  drupes  with  4  to  8  pyrenae B,  Hookeri 

Bobea   elatior   Gaud. 

Ahakea. 

(Plate  180.) 

BOBEA  BLATIOH  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Uranie  (1826-30)  473.  pi.  93;— A.  Gray  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.  IV.  (1800)  36;— Maan  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)  170;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw. 
Isl.  (1888)  173;— K.  Schum.  in  Engl,  et  Praotl  IV.  i.  (1891)  96;— Del  Cast.  111. 
Fl.  Ids.  Mar.  Pac.  VL  (1890)  192;— Heller  in  Minnes.  Bet.  Stud  Bull.  IX.  (1897) 
893.— Bnni«7a  Qandlchaudll  Cham,  et  Schlecht.  in  Linn.  IV.  (1829)  190.— Tlmonlu 
QaudlchMdU  DC.  Prodr.  IV.  (1830)  461;— EndL  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)   176,  no.  1288. 

Leaves  pale,  obovate  oblong,  5  to  10  cm  long,  2.5  to  5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  6  to  24 
mm,  acuminate,  chartaceous,  glabrous;  stipules  o til ong- lanceolate,  8  to  12  mm,  rattier  con- 
volute in  the  bud;  flowers  3  (accord.  Hillbd.  3  to  7)  in  a  cyme,  with  a  common  peduncle 
of  5  to  7.5  cm,  the  middle  flower  sessile,  the  lateral  ones  on  pedicels  of  12  to  19  mm;i 
bracts  and  bractlets  cup-shaped,  low;  cal3'T  4  to  5  cm,  the  cup-shaped  truncate  lirab  as 
long  as  the  adnate  portion;  corolla  greenish,  glabrous,  the  lobes  in  the  bud  silky  near  the 
apex,  the  tube  4  to  8  mm,  plicate  at  the  throat,  the  obovate  or  rounded  lobes  3  to  5  mm; 
anthers  sessile  at  the  middle  of  the  tube;  style  3  to  11  cleft;  drupe  rafher  fleshy,  purplish 
ovoid  6  to  10  mm  in  diameter,  or  spheroidal  crowned  by  the  calycine  limb  which  sur- 
rounds a  glabrous  disk  of  2  mm  in  diam.;  pyrenae  3  to  11,  thick  walled,  complanate. 

This  Ahakea  is  a  tree  30  feet  or  so  tall  with  often  a  large  trunk  of  IJ^  feet 
in  diameter.  It  occurs  in  the  rain  forests  of  the  Islands  of  Oahu,  Kauai,  and 
Hawaii,  and  can  be  recognized  by  its  rather  pale  green  foliage,  which  is  often 
reddish-veined. 

It  is  not  uncommon  back  of  Honolulu  in  the  Valleys  of  Pauoa  and  Palolo  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  Koolau  range.  The  biggest  trees  were  observed  in  the 
mountains  of  Punaluu  on  the  windward  side  of  Oahu.  The  wood  of  the 
Ahakea  is  yellow  and  was  employed  by  the  natives  for  poi  boards  and  the  top- 
rims  of  outrigger  canoes,  which  in  modern  ones  are  painted  yellow,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  yellow  Ahakea  wood. 

Few  are  the  natives  now-a-days  who  are  familiar  with  the  Ahakeas  of  the 
Hawaiian  forests. 

At  a  lower  elevation,  about  1000  feet,  there  occurs  an  apparent  variety  of  the 
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BOBEA  HOOKEBJ  Hbd. 
AUokea. 

Flowering  and  fruiting  branch  pinned  againat  trunk  of  tree.      Growing  on  the  lava  fields 
Auahi,  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  Maui. 
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Bubiaceae. 

true  B.  elatior,  with  smaller  leaves,  and  fruits  with  only  two  pyrenae.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  tree  is  different  from  the  true  B.  elatior  oeeurring  1000  feet 
higher. 

Ilillebrand  enumerates  a  variety  ^.  brevipes,  and  gives  the  length  of  the 
peduncles  at  3  lines  or  6  mm;  in  a  foot  note,  however,  he  states:  "the  single 
flowers  are  on  a  peduncle  of  12  to  20  lines  or  24  to  40  mm. 

On  the  Island  of  Jlolokai  in  various  districts,  as  in  Wailau  Valley,  Klapuleho, 
and  Kaluaha  occurs  a  species  of  Bobea  which  at  first  glance  would  appear  to  be 
B.  elatior.  However,  the  flowers  are  single  and  usually  with  11  pyrenae.  The 
tree  is  entirely  glabrous  in  all  parts.  It  may  be  Gray's  B.  brevipes,  but  his 
description:  "pediincidis  brevibiis  wiflori&f"  would  speak  against  it,  and  there- 
fore the  writer  would  suggest  the  name:  Bohea  elatior  Gaud.  var.  Molokaiensis 
Rock  var.  nov.  The  type  is  7028  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium,  Col- 
lected flowering  and  fruiting  Wailau  Valley,  Molokai,  April,  1910,  It  is  a  small 
tree  about  20  to  25  feet  in  height  with  a  slender  straight  trunk. 

On  the  Island  of  Kauai  the  writer  observed  several  trees  of  Bobea,  one  oc- 
curring in  the  mountains  of  Halemanu  in  the  dense  forest,  a  rather  large  tree 
with  a  broad  round  crown.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  as  Akupa.  Its  leaves 
lire  ovate,  bluntly  acute,  or  obtiise  or  rounded  at  both  ends  and  are  on  petioles 
of  4  mm,  or  even  subsessile,  the  branchlets,  petioles  and  leaves  are  hirtulose  with 
whitish  hair.  As  the  tree  was  neither  in  flower  nor  in  fruit  its  diagnosis  is  un- 
certain ;  it  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  new  species  of  Bobea  when  complete  ma- 
terial is  at  hand. 

On  the  lower  mountain  slopes  back  of  Jlakaweli,  Kauai,  occur  a  few  small 
trees  which  may  be  referred  to  Hillebrand's  Bobea  Mannii,  though  all  peduncles, 
which  are  rather  short,  drooping  and  hirsute,  are  single  flowered  and  would 
therefore  come  under  Gray's  B.  brevipes.  There  is  however  some  doubt  in  the 
writer's  mind  in  regard  to  the  specific  value  of  Bobea  Mannii  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  flowered  inflorescence,  agrees  well  with  Gray's  B.  brevipes. 
I'ntil  the  type  material  can  be  examined,  these  questions  cannot  be  definitely 
settled, 

Bobea  Hookeri  Hbd. 

Ahakea. 
(Plates  181,  182,  183.) 

BOBEA  HOOKEBI  Hbd,  Flora  Haw.  IbI.  (1888)  175;— K,  Schum.  in  Engl,  et  Prantl 
Pflzfam.  IV.  4.  (1891)  96.— Bhjrtldotiu  sandwlcmuis  Hook,  f.  Icon.  Plant.  (1S70) 
tab.  1071;— Del  Cast.  in.  PL  Ins,  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  192. 

Branchea  and  branchlets  terete,  the  latter  nodose,  atipules  triangular  puberulous,  4 
mm;  leaves  ovate,  slightly  and  irregularly  crenulate,  or  with  a  transparent  wavy  margin, 
acuminate,  6  to  9  cm  long,  3  to  5  cm  wide,  cbartacous.  with  pellucid  -veins,  dark  green 
above,  lightRr  nndarnnnth.  with  reddish  midrib  and  petioles,  the  latter  6  to  12  mm,  pubes- 
cent, as  are  the  young  leaves;  flowers  single,  usually  axillary  or  in  the  axils  of  fallen 
leaves,  on  peduncJea  of  1  mm  to  2.5  cm  and  even  sliRhtly  longer;  calyz-tube  3  mm,  pubes- 
cent, with  4  many-nerved  ovate-oblong  lobes  of  4  to  5  mm,  leticulately  veined;  corolla  tube 
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BOBEA  HOOKEBI  Ubd. 

Aliakea  Tr«e. 

Groning  on  the  aa  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  Boutliem  slopes  of  Mt.  Hateakal&,  Maui;  elevation 

3000  feet. 
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Rtibiaceae. 

cylindneal,  silkj  pubescent,  5  mm,  tbe  lobes  one-tbir^  an  long,  witb  a  patch  of  yellowiBh 
hair  uDderneath  eai;h  lobe;  anthers  linear,  slightly  exserted,  sessile;  style  densely  tomentose, 
protTuding,  divided  into  4  to  6  filiform  atigmatic  braochea,  which  are  erect  and  not  spread' 
ing;  fruits  globose,  8  to  12  mm,  purplish,  with  a  gray  pubescence,  pyrenae  4  to  6,  crowned 
by  tbe  calyx  lobes. 

This  species  differs  very  little  from  Bobea  saiidwicensis  Hbd.  Its  outward  ap- 
pearHnce,  color  of  leaves,  and  braDChiug  habit,  are  exactly  the  same  in  both  species. 
"When  neither  in  flower  nor  fruit  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  separate 
the  two  species.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  species  in  question  the 
flowers  are  single  and  the  fruits  have  from  4  to  6  pyrenae,  while  in  Bobea 
sandtvicensis  the  inflorescence  is  cyraose  but  usually  of  only  3  flowers,  and  with 
fruits  of  2  pyrenae;  otherwise  the  trees  could  not  be  distinguished. 

Bobea  Uookeri  Hbd.  was  collected  by  the  writer  on  Molokai  in  the  open  drj' 
gulches  below  Mr.  G.  P.  Cooke's  residence,  Kauluwai,  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet,  only  a  single  tree  was  observed,  (no.  6177  flowering  and  fruiting  March  26, 
1910).  It  also  grows  on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  district  of  Kahikinui,  southern 
slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  Maui ;  there  the  writer  met  with  a  single  tree  with  a 
large  trunk  vested  in  a  gray  large-scaly  bark,  (see  plates  182  and  183) ;  it  had 
three  main  trunks  each  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  associated  with 
Alectryon  macrococcus,  Tetraplasaiidra  mciandra  var.,  Pittosponim,  Dracaena 
aurea,  and  others.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  trees  in  the  territory.  Hillebrand 
records  it  from  Oahu,  from  the  valleys  of  Wailupe  and  Jtakaleha,  but  it  was 
never  met  with  by  the  writer  on  Oahu. 

Bobea  sandwicensis  Ilbd. 
Ahakea. 

BOBEA  SANDWICENSIB  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  174;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pae. 

VI,    (1890)   1S3.— Cltomelta  ?  undwicensls  Grav  in   Proc.  Am.   Acad.   IV.   (I860) 

38.— Oiiattardella  sandwIcenaU  H.  Mann  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (I8fi7)   170. 

Branchleta  pubescent,  leaves  as  in  Jiohca  Hni/krri  but  pubescent  underneath  and  puberu- 

louB  above;  inflorescence  cymose,  3  flowered  in  the  writer's  material,  3  to  7  flowered  accord* 

ing   to   Hillebranil,   peduncle   tomentose   about    10    mm,   the   lateral   fiowerK   sessile,    calyx 

and  corolla  silky  tomeotose,  yellowish-Rreen;  bracteoles  1  mm;  calyx  as  in  Bohia  Uookeri, 

the   lobes   larger;   tube   of   corolla   cylindrical,   8    mm,   anthers   exsertcd,   style   in    all    tbe 

writer's  specimens  only  1,5  mm  long  and  slightly  bilid,  exaerted  or  quite  short  arcording 

to  Hillebrand;  drupe  globose  5  mm  in  diameter,  blackish,  witb  a  gray  pubescence,  with  two 

The  writer  collected  this  species  on  the  Island  of  Lanai  on  the  dry  open 
slopes  below  Koele,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  Mauna  Lei  canyon.  It  is  quite 
numerous  and  grows  in  company  with  Siderorylon  spathtdatum,  Gardenia  Brig- 
hami,  Ckrysophyllum  polyneskum,  and  others. 

It  is  a  medium  sized  tree  about  20  to  25  feet  in  height,  has  a  short  trunk 
(about  4  feet),  but  a  large  round  and  spreading  crown,  and  is  very  freely 
branching.      (Flowering  and  fruiting  July  26,  1910.     Roek  and  Hammond,  no. 
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STRAUSSIA  KADUANA  Gray. 

Koplko  kea. 

Floweriog  branches;  reduced;  typical  Oahu  specimen. 
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Rubiaceae 

Ilillebrand  records  it  from  West  Maui,  Molokai  and  Lanai ;  it  is  known  to  the 
writer  only  from  the  latter  island.  The  size  of'ealyx  and  corolla  varies  con- 
siderably in  this  species;  the  larger  flowers  being  an  indication  of  dimorphism. 

Bobea  timonioides  Hbd. 
Ahakea. 

BOBEA  TIMONIOIDES  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  i:4;_K.  Schum,  in  Engi.  et  Prantl 
Pflzfam.  IV.  4.  (1891)  96.— Obbea  timonioides  Hook.  f.  Icon,  plant  (1870)  tab. 
1070  et  Gen.  Plant.  II.  (1873)  102;— Del  fast.  II!.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pap.  VI  (18S0) 
193.— CliotiieIlB.7  ap.  Wawra,  in   Flora   (1874)   330. 

A  small  tree  with  the  ultimate  branches  slender  and  atraggling,  pubescent  and  eiliate 
on  the  deep  cicatrices  of  the  fallen  stipules;  leaves  pale,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  some- 
timea  fakate,  on  petioles  of  8  to  12  mm,  acuminate,  (hartaceous  glabrous  or  slightly 
puberulous  on  the  nerves  underneath;  stipules  triangular,  acute  pubescent;  cymes  many, 
tomentose,  3  to  7-flowore<l,  the  common  peduncle  8  to  12  mm,  the  lateral  flowers  on 
pedicels  of  2  to  4  mm;  bractleta  minute;  calyx  and  corolla  densely  tomentoae,  the  former 
turbinate,  with  the  free  limb  cup-shaped,  and  4-toothed;  tube  of  corolla  6  to  8  mm.  the 
obovato  lobes  1/3  shorter;  anthers  sessile,  above  the  middle  of  the  tube,  elongate,  included 
or  the  tips  eiaerted;  disc  conical,  hairy;  style  thick,  pubescent,  about  ^i  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  deeply  bifid  into  2  pointed  branches;  ovary  2-celled,  the  single  seed  aus- 
ponded  from  a  short  and  broad  funis. 

Ilillebrand  records  this  tree  from  South  Kona,  Hawaii,  and  Kawaihaeiuka  of 
the  same  island.  This  tree  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  but  is  undoubtedly  very 
close  to  B.  saiidwicensis  from  which  it  seems  only  to  differ  in  the  toothed  calyx 
and  one  seeded  fruite.  These  last  three  species  may  form  in  reality  only  a  very 
variable  species. 

STRAUSSIA  A.   Gray. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  persistent,  4  to  5  toothed  or  truncate. 
Corolla  short  funnel-shaped  with  glabrous  tube,  sparingly  pubescent  at  the  throat.  Stamens 
inserted  at  the  throat,  half  exserled;  anthers  basifixed,  with  thickened  connective.  Ovary 
2-ce)led;  style  short  with  two  branches.  Fruit  convex. — Trees  with  coriaceous,  obovate, 
obtuse,  or  acute  leaves,  aod  iaterpetiolar  broad  rather  obtuse  stipules.  Flowers  small, 
white,  in  pcduncled,  terminal  cormybose  cymes. 

The  genus  Strausaia  consists  of  7  species,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Heller's  two  new  species,  St.  psychoirioides  and  St.  puhiftora, 
described  in  the  Jlinnesota  Botanical  Studies  Bull.  IX.  (1897)  904  &  905,  are 
not  very  distinct  species  and  will  undoubtedly  be  referred  to  St.  Kaduana. 

The  genus  is  not  found  at  higher  elevation  than  4500  feet,  but  descends  some- 
what lower  than  1000  feet.  To  the  five  species  originally  known  the  writer  has 
added  two  new  ones ;  a  third  new  one  was  described  by  H.  Lcveille. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIF.S, 

Leaves  on  short  petioles  of  2  to  12  mm. 

Leaves  obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  panicle  long  drooping St  Kadiuna 

Leaves  cuneate,  stibsessile,  prominently  nerved,  panicles  2')  cm  long.  St.  longlsBlm^ 

Leaves  obovate-suborbicular  pubescent,  panicle  short  pubescent St.  oncocarpa 

Leaves  ovate  acute  or  suborbicular  glabrous,  small,  subsessile St.  Fanrlet 
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Rubiaceae. 

Leaves  on  petioles  of  12  to  45  mm. 

Leaves  obovate-e1Hpti(^a)  oblong,  aruminate,  pnbeBvent  underneath.  . .  St.  leptocupft 

Leaves  acute  at  botb  ends,  obovate-oblong,  panicle  erei^t St.  Mttrinjfmn 

Leaves  large,  oblong,  rounded  at  botb  ends,  pubescent  undemeatb. . .  St.  HUlebnudU 

Leaves  large,  obovate  with  euneate  base,  glabrous St.  luwalleuala 

Straussia  kaduana  (Cham,  et  Schlecht.)  Gray. 
Kapiko  kea. 
(Plate  184.) 

STRAUSSIA  KADUANA  (Cham,  et  St^htecht.)  Gray  in  Proc.  Aid.  Acad.  IV.  (1860)  43;— 
H.  Mann  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VU.  (1867)  170;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1874)  321;— 
Hbd.  FI.  Haw.  Isl.  (188K)  179;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  197;— 
K.  Schum.  in  Engl,  et  Prantl  Pflzfam.  IV.  4.  (1891)  112;— Heller  in  Minnes.  But, 
Stud.  IX.  (1897)  903.— CoSea  kftdiuina  Cham,  in  Linnaea  IV.  (1^29)  33;— DC. 
Prodr.  IV.  (1830)  502;-Hook.  et  Am.  Bot.  Beech.  (1S32)  86;— Endl.  PI.  Suda. 
(1S36)  176  UD.  1297.— AplOBMma  obovatnm  et  pendnllllonim  Kutt.  in  llerb.  Kew. 
(Hbd.). 

Leaves  obovate  or  obovate  oblou^;,  5  to  10  em  long,  3  to  5  cm  wide,  on  short  petioles 
of  4  to  12  mm  or  even  sessile,  rounded  or  shortly  acuminate,  cuneate  toward  the  base, 
chartaceaua  to  coriaceous,  with  nerves  prominent  or  little  prominent,  glabrate  or  puberulous 
underneath,  turning  black  when  dry;  stipules  short  4  to  B  mm,  broadly  triangular;  panicle 
4  to  12.5  cm  long,  erect  or  nodding,  puberulous  or  glabrate,  with  only  1  or  2  approximate 
whorls  of  rays  toward  the  end  of  a  long  peduncle;  calyi  1  mm,  the  limb  denticulate; 
corolla  about  4  mm,  naked  at  the  throat,  its  4  to  6  lobes  generally  longer  than  the  tube, 
often  2  to  3  times  as  long;  drupe  obovoid  or  top-shaped,  almost  quadrangular,  with  a  broad, 
flat  disc,  10  to  14  mm  long,  and  about  8  mm  broad  near  the  top. 

This  is  a  very  variable  species  aud  occurs  mainly  in  the  mouotains  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  where  it  is  quite  common.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  small 
and  white,  are  arranged  on  rather  long  drooping  panicles ;  the  drupes  are  yellow 
and  resemble  a  coffee-drupe.  It  is  a  medium  sized  or  small  tree  of  15  to  20 
feet  in  height,  and  is  often  quite  stunted  and  shrubby  when  growing  on  the 
crests  of  mountain  ridges.  It  occurs  on  Lanai  on  the  Mahana  ridge  (no.  8044) 
in  company  with  Pittosporum  confertiftorum,  Xanthoxylura,  Gouldia,  Tetra- 
plasandra  meiandra,  and  others. 

The  wood  being  whitish,  it  is  called  Kopiko  ke.a  by  the  natives.  Hillebrand 
records  is  also  from  Molokai ;  he  enumerates  two  varieties  which  are  here  in- 
cluded in  the  species.  A  very  interesting  new  species  was  found  by  the  writer 
when  in  company  with  Jlr.  G.  P.  Wilder,  in  Nuuanu  Valley,  Oahu,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  follows. 

Straussia  longissima  Rock  sp.  iiov. 
(Plate  185.) 

Leaves  obovate-oblong,  acute  at  the  apex  or  rounded,  strictly  cuneate  at  the  base, 
fleaaile  or  on  petioles  of  2  m,  2  to  15  cm  long,  4  to  8  cm  wide,  light  green  above  and 
glabrous,  with  piominent  strong  nerves  and  midrib,  which,  like  the  whole  underside  of 
the  leaves,  are  covered  with  a  rufotis  pubescence;  stipules  broadly  trianffulBr  to  oblong, 
acute;  panicles  exceedingly  long  up  to  25  cm,  pendulous,  the  common  peduncle  up  to  IS  cm 
long,  the  shortest  10  cm.  with  three  whorls,  each  of  four  rnys.  the  whole  inflorescence  in- 
cluding pednncle  rufous  pubescent;  cal.vx  limb  truncate  to  dentate,  pubescent,  corolla  small 
2.5  mm,  white,  naked  at  the  throat,  the  4  lobes  as  long  as  the  tube,  glabrous;  drupe  obovoid 
to  oblong  12  to  14  mm  long,  6  mm  wide,  with  a  small  conical  disc,  not  ribbed. 
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Rubiae<;ae. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  Strausaia,  with  decidedly  specific  characters,  is  a 
tree  12  to  20  feet  high  with  ascending  branches  and  is  remarkable  for  the  very  long 
pendulous  panicles,  the  longest  in  the  K^nus-  It  is  restricted  as  far  as  known 
to  Xuuanu  Valley  in  one  of  the  small  aide  gulches  of  Konahuanui,  along  a  small 
streambed  at  a  thousand  feet  elevation.  It  is  associated  with  Charpeiitiera  obo- 
rata,  Hibiscus  Arnoftiantis,  I'errottettia  aandwicensis,  Cyrtandra  and  others. 

It  was  collected  when  in  company  with  >Ir.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  flowering  and 
fruiting  May,  1912.     The  type  is  Xo.  10200  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Straussia  oncocarpa  Hb<]. 
Kopiko. 


Leaven  obovate  or  Buliorbipular  5  to  7,5  em  long,  3.75  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  4  to  12 
mm,  rounded  at  both  ends,  gubcoriaeeous,  pubescent  underneatli,  tlie  roBtal  glands  hidden 
under  tlic  bairti;  gtipulea  triant^ular,  obtuse  3  to  4  mm;  panlele  abort,  2.5  to  5  em  long, 
beerinK  one  whorl  of  short  rays.  ruBty-pubeseent,  as  are  also  the  iratyx  and  corolla;  calyx 
distinctly  dentate;  corolla  naked  at  tbe  throat,  its  tube  4  mm;  the  )obes  as  long;  drupe 
obovoid,  4-ribbed,  tumid  at  the  base,  12  mm  long,  8  mm  wide,  with  a  small  disc. 

llillebrand  records  this  species  from  UUipalakua,  Maui,  only.  The  writer  col- 
lected the  typical  *'(.  oncocarpa  on  the  Island  of  Lanai,  (nos.  8024  and  8025)  at 
the  head  of  Waiakiola  gulch,  at  an  elevation  of  2800  feet.  It  is  a  tall  tree  40 
to  50  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  on  slender  petioles  of  little  over  2.5  cm, 
nl>out  twice  as  long  as  in  Ilillebrnnd's  specimens.  On  East  Maui  specimens 
were  collected  of  this  species  which  answer  the  original  description  in  every  detail 
with  the  exception  that  some  of  the  leaves  are  subcordate  at  the  base  and  strongly 
nerved  (no.  8540) ;  this  latter  tree  occurs  in  the  open  drier  gulches  back  of 
Makawao  and  is  only  about  25  feet  tall.  In  the  same  locality  occurs  a  tree 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  same  species,  the  leaves  are  larger,  pale  green 
the  panicle  is  1  to  2  whorled,  otherwise  as  in  the  species. 

Hillebrand 's  var.  ^.  the  writer  collected  on  Kauai  at  Kahohiamano,  probably 
the  type  locality  (no.  1935)  fruiting,  March  3-10, 1909.  The  panicles  are  shorter, 
less  than  2.5  cm  and  contracted;  the  leaves  are  obovate-oblong  and  rounded, 
though  cuneate  at  the  base. 

Var.  subcordata  Rock  var.  nov. 

Leaves  as  in  the  species,  but  thiu  chartaeeous.  p:labrous  on  both  sides  and  subcordate 
at  the  base,  on  very  short  petioles;  panieles  of  3  whorls,  pubescent,  slender,  12  cm  long  in- 
cluding the  peduncle,  which  measures  often  more  than  7  cm;  calyx-limb  dentate;  corolla 
lobes   half  the  length  of  the  tube. 

This  variety  occurs  at  the  Wailau  pali  on  the  Island  of  Molokai,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4000  feet.  It  is  a  small  tree  25  feet  in  height.  Collected  April,  1910, 
(lowering,  no.  7072  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 
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Var.  scoriacea  Rock  var.  nov. 

Sranclies  light  graj',  terete  and  striate.  Leaves  suborbicular,  sbiniag,  coriaceoua, 
pubescent  along  the  promiaent  oervea  and  midrib,  on  petioles  of  2  to  2.5  fm;  the  flat 
glands  triangular  and  very  conapicuous  in  tlie  axils  of  the  nerves;  panicles  of  1  to  S 
whoria,  rather  short,  2.5  to  3  cm,  densely  tomentoae,  with  a  dirty  ycllowiah-gray  tomentum; 
calyx  and  eoroHa  pubescent,  the  former  truncate;  drupes  angled,  obovate,  rather  small,  7 
mm,  pubescent. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  variety  occurs  on  the  scoria  or  aa  lava  fields  of 
Manuka  in  Kau  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mauoa  Loa,  Hawaii.  It  is  a  small 
tree  15  feet  in  height  and  grows  in  company  with  ^'olotrichium  sandu-icense, 
Santahim  Freycinetianum,  Osleomeles  ant byllidi folia,  and  others.  Collected 
July,  1911,  flowering  and  fruiting.  The  type  is  no,  10201  in  the  College  of 
Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Straussia  Fauriei  Levi. 
Kopiko. 

STBAUSSIA  FATntlBI  I^vl.  in  Pedde  Repert.  X.  10/14  (1911)  1S3. 

Branches  stout;  leaves  obovate  or  suborbicular,  3  to  T.5  em  long.  2  to  S  cm  wide', 
rounded  or  acute  at  the  apex,  somewhat  contracted  at  the  base,  slightly  subcordate,  sub- 
sessile  or  on  petioles  of  1  mm,  reddish  to  bionze-colored  when  dry,  gisbrate,  with  strong 
prominent  nerves;  panicles  erect,  short,  rusty  tomentoae,  peduncle  15  to  25  mm;  calyx  limb 
truncate  or  wavy,  corolla  lobes  twice  the  length  of  the  tuba,  puberulous,  slightly  bearded 
at  the  throat;  the  drupe  is  obovate,  crowned  by  the  calycine  limb  and  a  small  conical 
disc  which  is  not  protruding. 

This  marked  species  is  a  small  tree  10  feet  or  little  more  in  height  and  occurs 
on  Oahu  as  well  as  on  Lanai  on  the  crests  of  the  mountain  ridges  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  cold  and  therefore  appears  stunted.  The  species  was  first  discovered 
by  the  writer  in  the  Punaluu  Mts.,  Oahu,  on  Aug.  23rd,  1908  (no.  25),  was 
again  collected  on  December  3,  1908  (no.  634} ;  and  also  on  the  Island  of  Lanai 
(no.  8047)  on  the  top  of  the  ridges  leading  to  the  summit  Lanaihale.  In  the 
Lanai  specimens  the  leaves  are  3x2  cm,  while  the  Oahu  specimens  have  larger 
leaves.  The  panicles  are  usually  one-whorled.  Collected  also  by  Abbe  Panrie 
(no.  400)  at  Nuuanu  pali,  December,  1909. 

Straussia  leptocarpa  Hbd. 
Kopiko. 

STBAUSSIA  Z.EPTOOARFA  Hbd,  PI,  Haw.  lal.  (ISSH)  ISO;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl,  Ins.  Mar. 
Pac,  VI.  (1890)  197;— K.  8chum.  in  Engl,  et  PrantI  Pflzfam.  IV.  4.  (1891)  112. 
Leaves  obovate  or  elliptical  oblong,  10  to  12,5  cm  long,  acuminate,  contracted  below 
triangular,  obtuse,  3  mm;  panicle  fu rfu race ous -pubescent,  erect,  short,  with  2  to  3  whorls, 
the  peduncle  about  2.5  cm;  calyx  and  corolla  puberulous  iu  the  bud.  the  latter  four  to  sii- 
lobed,  with  faint  hairs  at  the  throat,  the  lobes  scarcely  longer  than  the  tube;  stamens 
4  to  6;  ovary  semi-superior;  drupe  slender,  ellipsoidal  or  fusiform,  12  mm  long  and  4  mm 
broad  at  the  middle,  the  conical  ajjex  or  disc  projecting  beyond  the  calycine  limb. 

Ilillebrand  records  this  species  as  a  shrub  from  East  Maui,  woods  of  Pumelei. 
The  writer  collected  specimens  from  apparently  this  species  from  West  Maui, 
and  also  East  Mani,  in  open  gulches  above  Makawao,  where  it  is  a  small  tree 
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PLATE  ISfi. 


STBAU88IA  HAWAtLBNBIS  Gmy. 
Koplko. 

Flowering  and  fruitinf;  branch,  less  than  one-hatf  natural  size. 
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Rubiaceae. 

15  to  20  feet  in  height.  Ilillebrand's  description,  which  ia  cited  above,  s 
very  well  to  the  writer's  specimens.  It  may  be  remarked  that  St.  leptocarpa 
and  St.  oncocarpa  eome  very  close  to  each  other,  as  the  number  of  whorls  in  the 
panicle  and  dentate  calyx  limb  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  as  constant  char- 
acters. The  writer  has  observed  subtruncate  and  decidedly  dentate  calyx  limbs 
on  a  single  panicle.  In  the  writer's  specimens  (no.  8541)  from  Makawao, 
Maui,  the  peduncles  are  from  4.5  to  5  em  long,  and  glabrate,  while  the  leaves 
are  on  petioles  of  12  to  20  mm.  Specimens  from  West  Maui,  above  Kaana- 
pali,  (no.  8167)  come  much  closer  to  St.  leptocarpa  than  no.  8541,  though  the 
leaves  are  much  smaller  (4  to  5  cm)  than  the  description  calls  for;  the  panicles 
are  smaller,  and  pubescent,  the  peduncle  is  exactly  2.5  cm  or  1  inch.  The  species 
is  peculiar  to  the  open  dry  forehills  of  West  and  East  llaui. 

Straussia  Mariniana  (Cham,  et  Schlecht.)  Gray. 
Kopiko. 

STBAUSSIA  UABIHIANA  (Cham,  et  Scblefht.)  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Aead.  IV.  (1S60)  43;— 

Mann  in   Proc.   Am.   Acad.   VII,    (1867)    170;— Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.  Isl.   (188S)    179;— 

Del   Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ina.   Mar.   Pac.   VI.   (1890)    107;— Heller  in   Minneii.   Bot.  Stud. 

Bull.  IX.   (1897)   904.— Ooflea  Maimlana.  Cham,  in  Linnaea  IV.   (1829)   35;— DC. 

Prodr.  IV.  (IS30)   SB;— Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)   176.  no.  1298.-^A.ploi)Mii&  solcatom 

Nuttal  in  Herb.  Kew,  teste  Hillebrand. 

Leaves  obovate- oblong,  or  elHptical-laneeolate,  acute  at  both  ends  or  the  apex  bluntly 

acnminate,  10  to  15  cm  long,  5  to  G.H  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  \2  to  15  mm,  chartaceoua  to 

coriaeeouB.  glabrate  underneath,  and   dark  green,  with   rather  prominent   reddish  rib   and 

nerves;  Btipules  obovate  from  a  broad  base,  somewhat  obtuse,  S  to  12  mm  long;   panicles 

glabrous,  erect,  5  to  8  cm   (impossible  to  be  4  linet^^  mm,  according  to  Hillebrand)   in 

the   writer's    specimens,    including    a   peduncle   of   about    3    to    3.5    cm;    ealyx    truncate; 

corolla  with  a  pilose  patch  at  the  base  of  each  lobe;  the  lobes  scarcely  longer  than  the 

tube;  drupe  as  in  Slrauxnin  kaduana. 

This  species,  which  is  distinguished  from  Straussia  kaduana  mainly  in  the 
bearded  corolla,  and  the  more  or  less  elliptical-lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  acut« 
at  both  ends  and  twice  as  long  petioled  as  in  the  latter  species,  occurs  on  Oahu, 
Maui,  and  Kauai.  On  the  latter  island  the  writer  collected  it  in  the  forests 
above  Makaweli  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  (no.  5833)  and  also  in  the  woods 
of  Kaholuamano,  though  from  this  locality  the  leaves  have  pubescent  glands  in 
the  axils  of  the  nerves,  (no.  5352),  An  apparent  variety  with  oblong  leaves  wan 
collected  at  Kaholuamano,  Kauai,  in  Sept.,  1909,  (no.  5346) ;  the  panicles  in  this 
variety  are  slightly  pubescent,  but  the  throat  of  the  corolla  appears  to  be  naked. 
As  it  is  a  very  variable  species  no  exact  limits  of  either  Straussia  kaduana  or 
St.  Mariniana  can  be  set.  It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  unite  both  into  one 
species. 

Straussia  hawailenus  Gray. 

Eopiko  ula. 

(Plate  186.) 

STBAnSSIA.  HAWAIIENBIS  Gray  in  Proe.  Am.  Acad.  IV.  (1860)  43;— H.  Mann  Proc.  Am. 
A.;ad.  VII.  (1867)  170;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  180;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins 
Mar.  Pacif.  VI.  (1890)  196. 
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STBAUaSIA    HILIJSBBANDn   Rock   up. 
Koplko. 

Fruiting  branch,  about  one-tbird  natural  si 
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Rubiaceae. 

Leaves  thick,  chartacenus,  with  Blout  nerves,  obovate  10  to  18  cm  long,  5.5  to  8.5  em 
wide,  petioles  of  l.S  to  3  cm,  somewbat  rounded  at  the  apex  or  bluntly  acute,  obovate 
oblong,  contracting  or  cuoeatp  toward  the  base,  glabrous,  except  on  the  flat  glanda  in  the 
axils  of  the  nerves,  which  are  usually  large  and  pubescent;  midrib  impressed  above,  reddish 
underneath,  stipules  triangular,  obtuse,  S  mm;  peduncles  from  16  mm  to  3  cm  long,  whole 
length  of  panicle  18  cm  or  even  more,  panicle  wide  and  spreading,  often  12  cm  in  diameter, 
of  3  to  4  whorls,  of  usually  3  rays,  whole  iufloresccnte  covered  with  a  nifons  pubescence, 
calyx  trnncate;  corolla  3  to  4  mm,  the  4.5  lobes  as  long  as  the  tube  or  little  longer 
each  with  a  patch  of  bairlets  at  the  base;  drupe  obovoid,  small,  6  mm  or  less,  crowned 
by  the  truncate  limb  of  the  calyx. 

This  species,  which  is  a  tree  20  to  35  feet  tall,  occurs  in  the  forests  of  South 
Kona,  Hawaii,  on  the  slopes  of  Itlauna  Loa,  especially  in  the  more  uniform  for- 
ests above  the  lava  fields  of  Kapua  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet;  the  trunk  is 
about  one  foot  in  diameter  and  vested  in  a  smooth  black  bark.  It  is  associated 
with  Metrosideros  polymorpha,  Myoporum  saridwicense,  Xylosma  Hillebrandii, 
Clermontia  coenilea,  and  others.  Tlillebrand's  description  of  the  tree  is  not 
quite  correct:  he  saj's:  "panicles  as  in  No.  2,"  (Straussia  Mariniana).  This  latter 
species  however  has  panicles  only  4  lines  long  according  to  his  description,  while 
St.  kawaiicnsis  has  exceedingly  large  panicles.  Gray's  description  of  this 
species  is  too  vague  to  permit  a  certain  diagnosis.  However  the  plant  fifrured 
(plate  186)  is  none  other  than  St.  hawaiiensis  and  was  collected  in  the  type 
locality.  The  leaves  are  over  18  em  long,  and  the  panicles  16  cm  long,  including 
the  peduncle,  while  on  the  same  tree  some  panicles  are  only  3  cm  long,  but  none 
are  8  mm  as  stated  by  Hillebrand.  Collected  flowering  and  fruiting  Feb.,  1912, 
(no.  10028).  The  flat  circular  glands  in  the  axils  of  veins,  are  well  brought 
out  in  the  accompanying  plate  (plate  186). 

Straussia  Hillebrandii  Rock  sp.  nov. 

Kopiko. 

(Plates  187  and  188.) 

Leaves  obovate  oblong,  rounded  at  both  ends,  or  cuneate  at  the  base,  chartaceons  to 
coriaceous,  glabrous  and  dark  green  above,  but  with  a,  scattered  rufus  pubescence  under- 
neath, especially  on  the  very  prominent  reddish  midrib  and  nerves,  whoRe  axils  are  eutirely 
destitute  of  glands,  so  conspicuous  in  SI.  Iininiiicniiii',  10  to  15  cm  long,  6  to  9  cm  wide, 
on  petioles  of  10  to  45  mm;  stipules  ovate-oblong,  acute,  12  mm  long;  paniclea  stout, 
rusty  pubescent,  large  and  open,  12  to  16  cm  long,  T  to  10  cm  wide,  erect  or  drooping, 
with  3  whorls,  each  with  4  to  6  rays  which  in  turn  branch  dichotomonsly,  the  free  peduncles 
6  to  10  cm  long;  calyx  dentate  to  subtruncate,  subglabrous;  corolla  3  mm,  the  4  lobes 
longer  than  the  tube,  puberulous  inside,  anthers  partly  exserted,  style  exaerted,  with  two 
long  clavate  stigmatic  branches;  drnpe  small,  obovoid,  6  mm,  crowned  by  the  minute 
dentate  calyx*limb. 

This  new  species  of  Kopiko,  named  in  memory  of  Dr.  W.  Hillebrand,  occurs 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  only  3  miles  from  the 
volcano  of  Kilauea  in  the  famous  Kipuka  Puaulu,  which  has  already  furnished 
a  number  of  new  species  and  even  a  new  genus. 

The  species  comes  close  to  Straussia  hawaiiensis  in  one  way  and  in  the  other 
to  81.  oncocarpa.  Hillebrand,  in  a  foot  note  under  jS(.  Hawaiiensii  says:  "A 
specimen,  probably  from  the  Kohala  range,  ha.*)  the  leaves  rounddl  at  the  base 
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8TBAUSSIA  HILLEBBAMDII  Bock. 

A  new  Koplko  tree. 

Growing  in  the  Kipiika  Puaulu,  Kilauea,  Hawaii. 
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Kubiaceae. 

and  jmbescent  underneath  along  the  nerves,  which  are  almost  destitute  of  glands; 
the  panicle  is  also  pubescent  and  inclined." 

This  seems  to  apply  very  much  to  the  species  in  question,  but  it  is  really  quite 
distinct  from  St.  Hawaiiensis,  in  the  leaves,  fruits  and  dentate  calyx-lobes,  be- 
sides in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  tree,  which  is  much  smaller  (see  plate  18S). 
Collected  flowering  and  fruiting  in  the  above  mentioned  locality,  April,  1911, 
and  July,  1911,  type  no.  8779  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

The  species  also  occurs  on  the  Parker  ranch,  Hawaii,  and  in  the  forests  of 
Paauhau,  IJamakua,  Hawaii. 

Var.  Molokaien«s  Rock  var.  nov. 

Leaves  as  in  the  speties,  chartaroous,  quite  large;  panicles  slender,  droopinR,  pubescent, 
about  10  cm  ^oag,  inctudiog  the  6  cm  long  peduncle;  calyx*lirab  dentate;  corolla  as  in  the 
species;  drupe  obloDg,  larger  than  in  the  species. 

The  panicles  of  this  variety  are  not  so  open  and  wide,  but  rather  close  and  of 
only  1  to  2  whorls.  It  occurs  in  the  rain  forests  of  Jlolokai,  especially  at  Ka- 
luaha  on  the  leeward  side.  It  was  collected  flowering  and  fruiting  April,  1910, 
the  type  is  no.  7085  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

PSYCHOTRIA  Linn. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  short,  5  to  6  toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  tubular 
or  campanulate.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  throat,  partly  eitserted.  Ovar3-  2-  (rarely  3-5) 
celled.  Fruit  S  to  5  seeded. — Slirubs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  whorled  or  opposite, 
stipules  intcrpetiolar.  Flowers  id  terminal  cymose  corymbs,  rarely  axillary,  white  in  the 
Hawaiian  species. 

The  genus  Psychotria  consists  of  about  350  species  or  more.  It  is  distributed 
over  tropical  Africa,  the  Malayan  archipelago.  East  India,  Brazil;  il  also  occurs 
in  China,  but  is  not  known  from  Japan.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  three  species 
are  found  of  which  two,  P.  grandiflora  and  P.  hirta,  are  peculiar  to  Kauai,  while 
the  third,  P.  kexandra,  occurs  on  Oahu  and  Kauai  but  on  none  of  the  other  islands 
of  the  group.     The  genus  occurs  also  in  Fiji  and  other  Pacific  Islands. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Flowers  in  a  trichotomous  coiymboBe  cyme. 

Leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous P.  haxuidta 

Leaves  obovate,  cuneate,  pubescent  underneath P.  hlrta 

Flowers  large  in  a  panicle  with  vertieillate  rays P.  giuidlAoni 

Psychotria  bexandra  Mann. 

PSTOHOTBIA  HEZANDRA  Mann  in  Proc.  Am.  Ac.  VIL  (1867)  170;— Wawra  in  Flora 
(1974)  328(— Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  181;— Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pae.  VL 
(1890)   IBS;- Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.   (1897)  902. 

Branches  quadrangular,  compressed;  leaves  obovate  or  obovate -oblong,  7.5  to  15  cm 
long,  2.5  to  3.5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  6  to  25  mm,  shortly  and  abruptly  acuminate,  cuneate 
at  the  base,  membraneous,  pale  and  glabrous  underneath;  stipules  one  on  each  side,  broad, 
oblong,  8  to  12  mm  long,  caducous,  leaving  a  fringe  of  hairlets  in  the  axils;  flowers  in  a 
terminal  semi-erect,  corymbose,  glabrous  cyme  of  not  more  than  5  to  C  cm,  the  peduncle  13 
to  25  m;  bracteoles  below  the  calyx  ovate,  acute  4  to  2  mm;  calyx  6  mm,  with  6  toothlets; 
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PLATK  1R9. 


PSTOHOTRIA  KEXANDBA  Manu. 
Fruiting  brarn^h,  little  more  tban  one-lialf  natural  size.      From  the  mountains  behind 
Hosoluln,  Oahu. 
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Rubiaceae. 

(TOTolla  waxy  nhite,  funnel  Bhaped,  villous  at  the  tliroat,  6-lobed;  aothera  subaesaile  at  the 
throat,  acute,  little  exserted;  style  slightly  exaerted,  the  short  lobes  dilated;  drupe  12  mm 
crowned  with  the  calycine  limb)  pyreaae  with  3  ridges  at  the  back. 

This  species,  for  which  there  is  no  native  name  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
was  originally  discovered  on  Kauai.  It  was  however  found  by  the  writer  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  in  the  forests  of  the  Koolau  range.  It  is  a  small  tree  15  to  20 
feet  in  height  and  occurs  along  the  Manoa  cliff  trail  back  of  Honolulu,  as  well 
as  in  the  forest  of  Pnnaluu,  on  the  windward  side  of  Oahu.  The  Howers  of  this 
species  are  white  and  much  larger  than  those  of  Straussia  (Kopiko). 

On  Kauai  in  the  mountains  of  Kaholuamano  and  Ilalemanu  occur  two  other 
species,  one  of  them  a  small  tree,  first  described  by  Wawra  as  a  variety  hirta 
of  the  above  species,  but  raised  since  to  specific  rank  by  Heller  and  now  known 
as  Psychotria  hirta  (Wawra)  Heller.  It  differs  from  P.  hexandra  in  the  leaves, 
which  are  obovate  cuneate  at  the  base  and  pubescent  underneath;  the  calyx 
teeth  are  also  shorter.  The  third  species,  Psychotria  grandiflora  Mann,  is  a 
shrub  and  was  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  swampy  forests  of  Halemanu  near 
Alakai  swamp.  It  is  the  handsomest  species,  as  it  has  the  largest  flowers,  which 
are  pure  white  to  eream  colored  on  long  drooping  panicles.  Hillebrand  records 
it  as  a  tree,  but  it  was  observed  by  the  writer  only  as  a  shrub. 

COPROSMA   Forst. 

Flowers  unisexual,  dioecious  in  all  Hawaiian  species.  Calyx  cup-Bbaped,  truncate  or 
more  or  less  toothed  or  lobed,  larger  in  the  female  flowers  than  in  the  ina1e.  Corolla 
fnnn el-shaped   or   campanula te   4   to  9   lobed,   lobes   in   the   female   flowers   often   refle:ied. 

Stamens  4  to  0  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube,  exserted.  Ovary  2,  very  rarely 
4-celled;  style  divided  to  the  base,  pubescent.      l>rupe  ovate  or  globose,  fleshy. — Prostrate 

Flowers  white  or  greenish,  quite  inronspicuous,  single  or  in  few  flowered  cymes,  terminal 

The  genus  Coprosma,  which  consists  of  about  45  to  50  species,  of  which  the 
majority  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  has  quite  a  number  of  species  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  So  far  15  species  have  been  found  in  these  islands,  of  which  4 
were  described  lately, — two  by  the  present  writer  in  this  volume  and  two  by 
H.  Leveille  in  Fedde  repertorium  (0.  Faurici  and  ('.  parvifolia).  The  latter 
was  first  collected  by  the  writer  on  West  Maui,  while  Faurie'a  specimen  came 
from  Molokai.  C.  Faiiriei  is  not  a  good  species  and  is  referable  to  C.  Kaiiaiensis 
(Gray)  Heller.  A  few  species  occur  in  the  Fiji  and  Norfolk  Islands,  8  in 
Australia,  1  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  1  or  2  in  Chile. 

None  of  the  Hawaiian  species  has  a  foetid  odor,  as  the  generic  name  would 
imply. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
Leaves  opposite. 

Flowers  seesile  on  abort  axillary  spurs 0.  montuia 

Flowers  raised  on  distinct  peduncles 

Drapes  beaked  with  the  long  tubular  limb  of  the  calyx. 

Flowers  3-5-6,  subsessile  at  the  end  of  a  short  peduncle.         O.  tbTiichOcarpi 
Flowers  single  or  in  racemes,  pedicellate 0.  VontUniMlqrl 
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OOPBOSMA  BHTNCHOCARPA  Grav. 

PUo. 

Fruiting  branch,  1ps9  than  one-hatf  natural  size. 
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Rubiaceae. 

Drupes  crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth. 

Flowers  2-3,  Bessile  at  the  end  of  a  short  peauncle 0.  QrsyAmt 

Flowers  2  on  axillary  peduncles  of  5  mm,  drupes  largest  of  all  Hawaiian 

Bpeciea 0.  Walmftae 

Drupes  naked  at  the  apex. 

Flowers  numerous,  crowded  on  short  peduncles C.  pubens 

Flowers  3,  sessile  on  a  peduncle  of  2  cm O.  KanalenslB 

Leaves  tern  ate. 

Flowers  many,  crowded  at  the  ends  of  long  peduncles O.  longUolla 

Coprosma  montana  Hbd. 
Pile. 

COPE08MA  MONTANA  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (18SS)  185;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac. 

VI.    (1800)    201i— K.   Schum.   in    Engl,   et   PtantI   Pflzfam.   IV.   4.    (1891)    132.— 

C,  Ueii2l«sU  var.  7  Grav  in  Proc.   Am.   Acad.   IV.   (1860)   49;— Wawra   in   Flora 

(1874)   326. 

A  small  tree  5  to  6  m  in  height,  with  stiff,  stout  ascending  branches,  densely  foUose, 

covered   with   stipules  below   and   more  or   less   pubescent;    leaves   obovate   or   spathulate, 

18  to  £5  mm  long,  10  to  12  mm  wide,  penninerved,  bluntly  acuminate  or  rounded,  the  base 

contracting  into  a  margined  petiole,  thick  coriaceous,  shining;   stipules  broad   triangular, 

ciliate  at  the  upper  border;  flowers  axillary,  sessile  on  very  short  and  thick  spurs;  female 

flowers;  calyx  2  mm,  ureeolate,  tbe  limb  denticulate;  corolla  i  mm,  deeply  5  to  6  parted, 

with  reflexed  lobes;  styles  6  mm;  drupe  yellow  or  reddish,  ovoid,  6  to  8  mm,  tipped  with  the 

short  calycine  limb. 

This  species,  which  is  occasionally  a  shrub  of  3  to  4  feet  and  often  even  pros- 
trate as  recorded  by  Hillebrand,  is  also  a  small  tree  15  to  18  feet  in  height, 
especiallj-  -on  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii,  at  an  elevation  of  10000  feet,  above  the 
crater  of  Kaluamakani  and  on  Papalekoki  as  well  as  Bloano  and  Nau,  where  it 
grows  in  company  with  arborescent  compositae  such  as  Baillardia  struthioloides, 
B.  arborea,  as  well  as  with  the  leguminous  tree,  Sophora  chrysophylla,  the 
Mamani  of  the  natives.  It  is  decidedly  a  high  mountain  species,  as  it  grows  to  a 
small  tree  on  Mt.  Haleakala  on  Maui,  on  the  crater  of  Pnnnianiau  in  company 
with  Mamani  and  Santahitn  Haleakaiae,  a  species  of  sandalwood  peculiar  to  that 
mountain.  On  Mt.  Hualalai,  Hawaii,  8000  feet,  it  is  a  shrub  4  feet  high  and 
grows  with  Dodonaea  viscosa.  The  leaves  are  thick  glabrous  but  almost  succulent 
in  all  locations. 

Two  varieties  ^  and  y  occnr  in  the  high  mountain  swamps  of  Puukukui,  West 
Maui,  and  Waialeale.  Kauai,  respectively.  The  varieties  are  prostrate,  bnt  occa- 
sionally shrubby. 

Coprosma  rhynchocarpa  Gray. 

Pilo. 

(Plate  190.) 

OOPEOSMA  EHTNOHOOABPA  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  IV,  (1860)  48;— Mann  Proe.  Am. 
Acad.  VII.  (1807)  166;- Wawra  in  Flora  (1S74)  32.5;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888) 
I87;_Del  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)   201. 

Leaves  elliptical  or  obovately  oblong.  4  to  7  cm  long,  15  to  2-'>  mm  wide,  on  petioles  of 
e  to  18  mm,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  chartaceous,  papillose  to  pubescent  or  sparsely  hispid 
underneath;  stipules  5  to  7  mm,  a  loose  funnel-shaped  sheath,  the  free  portions  triangular, 
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OOPBOSMA  VONTEMPSKTI  Rock  sp.  nov. 

PUo  tree. 

Growing  in  the  forests  about  Oliudn,  slopes  of  Mt.  HaleHhala,  Maui;  elevation  4000  feet. 
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Rubiaceae. 

tbe  upper  border  ciliate  with  pale  fawn-colored  hair  as  is  the  base,  and  tlius  resembling 
V.  ttt'phtinoearpa;  flonerB  3-5-6,  subaeasile  at  the  end  of  a  short  peduncle  of  4  to  6  iijm; 
the  bracts  2  to  3  mm;  male  flowers  sometimeB  racemose;  calyx  minnte;  corolla  4  mm  long, 
6  to  8  lobt'd;  female  flowers:  calyx  6  mm,  the  limb  twice  as  long  as  the  adaate  portion 
and  equalling  the  corolla,  constricted  below,  tubular  or  funnel-shaped,  with  5  to  6  small 
teeth;  styles  6  mm;  druiie  yellowish  red,  globose  or  ovoid,  6  to  8  mm,  crowned  with  the 
long,  beak-Uke  limb  of  tbe  calyx. 

The  species  occurs  as  a  tree  of  15  to  20  feet  or  so  in  height  \vith  a  trunk  of  a 
foot  in  diameter  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mt.  Ilualalai,  at  Hinakapauiila,  eleva- 
tion 6000  feet.  It  however  descends  as  low  as  4000  feet.  Nearly  every  trunk 
of  these  trees,  which  are  very  numerous  at  the  above  locality,  is  rotten,  though  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  tree  is  healthy ;  the  trunks  are  without  bark  and  full 
of  boles,  and  are  entirely  hollow  being  inhabited  by  thousands  of  sow-hugs, 
(Pkiloscia  angusticauda).  It  is  also  common  at  Paauhau,  3000  feet  elevation  on 
Parker  ranch,  Hawaii,  and  was  also  collected  by  the  writer  on  the  slopes  of 
Mauna  Loa  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rain  forest  of  Kau  above  Xaalehu  and 
Waiohinu,  5000  feet  elevation.  Specimens  from  this  latter  locality  differ  some- 
what from  those  of  Ilualalai  in  that  the  calycine  limb  is  only  half  the  length 
of  that  occurring  on  Hualalai  and  Paauhau. 

Cc^rosma  Vontempskyt  Rock  sp.  nov. 

Pilo. 

(Plate  191.) 

A  small  tree  with  rather  slender  branches,  which  are  terete:  leaves  membranooua, 
ovate  or  linear  oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  pubescent  above  and  underneath  especi- 
ally along  the  midrib,  3.5  to  5.5  cm  long,  14  to  20  mm  wide,  on  a  somewhat  margioed 
pubescent  petiole  of  about  10  mm;  stipules  thin,  2  mm,  sbeathing,  acute,  pobescent,  with 
Blightly  ciliolate  margins,  flowers  unknown;  drupes  single  or  in  racemes  of  S.5  cm  length  on 
pedicels  of  3  mm,  when  single  tbe  peduncle  measures  5  mm,  with  foliaceoos  bracts  of  6  mm 
length;  drupe  ovoid,  fl  mm  long,  4  mm  wide,  crowned  by  the  calycine,  dentate  limb  of 
3  to  4  mm. 

This  interesting  species  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  between  C.  cymosa  and 
C.  rhynchocarpa.  It  has  the  typical,  though  somewhat  shorter,  calycine  limb 
of  the  latter  species,  and  the  inflorescence  of  the  former.  In  general  habit  it  is 
however  quite  different,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects.  It  occurs  in  the  rain 
forest  above  and  below  Olinda  on  Maui,  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakala,  where  it 
was  collected  by  the  writer  in  September,  1910.  It  is  named  after  the  writer's 
friend,  Mr.  L.  v.  Tempsky,  the  manager  of  Haleakala  ranch,  to  whom  he  is 
greatly  indebted  for  often  extended  hospitality  and  without  whose  aid  the  ex- 
ploration of  Mt.  Haleakala  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in  such  a  satis- 
factory way. 

The  type  is  8529  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Coprosma  Crayana  Rock  sp.  nov. 
(Plate  192.) 
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OOPROSMA  OBATANA  Rock  sp.  uov. 
Pllo. 

Fruiting  brancb,  one- half  natural  size. 
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Rubiaceae. 

ehartaceous,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  S  to  12  cm  long,  3  to  4  cm  wide;  on  petioles  of  3  to  4 
em;  stipules  broad  sbeatbiug,  thin,  S  mm  high,  slightly  broad,  eiliate  at  the  upper  border; 
flowers  2  to  3,  sessile  at  the  end  of  a  short  axillary  peduncle  of  2  to  5  mm;  bracts  2.S  mnt; 
(flower  buds  onlj  known)  calyx  urceolate,  very  short  dentate;  corolla  about  4  mm;  drupes 
obloDg- ellipsoidal  bright  red,  usually  single,  12  mm  long,  crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth; 
eeedg  whitish,  rounded  at  the  apex,  acute  at  the  base,  oblong. 

This  new  species,  which  is  a  tree  20  feet  or  more  high,  with  a  trunk  of  several 
inches  in  diameter  was  discovered  by  the  writer  in  the  forests  of  Xaalehu,  Kau, 
Hawaii,  in  the  tropical  rain  forest  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mauna 
Loa  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  fawn-colored  and 
corky,  the  sap-wood  yellow  like  that  of  the  Noiii  (Morinda  citrifolia),  the  heart- 
wood  is  blackish;  when  cut  into  an  exceedingly  large  amount  of  sap  squirts 
out  in  all  directions,  having  a  very  peculiar  oily  odor.  The  wood  is  quite 
close  grained  and  comparatively  hard.  It  was  collected  in  flower  buds  and  fruit 
on  Januarj'  9,  1912.     The  type  is  no.  10005  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Coprostna  pubens  Gray, 
Pilo. 

OOPBOSMA  PUBENS  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  IV.  (1860)  49;— Mann  Proc.  Am.  Aead.  VII. 
(1867)  169;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1874)  324;— Hbd.  FI.  Haw.  IbI.  (1888)  188;— 
Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.  (1890)  201. 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  ob ovate- oblong,  5  to  12.5  cm  long,  S.5  to  3.5  cm  wide,  on  petioles 
of  10  to  SO  mm,  acuminate,  narrowing  at  the  base,  chartaceous  glabrous,  or  pubescent  at 
higher  elevations,  dark  when  dry;  stipules  4  to  8  mm,  loosely  sheathing  on  half  their  length, 
the  free  portions  triangular,  strigose-pubescent;  flowers  numerous,  glomerate  at  the  apex  of 
short  peduncles;  male  flowers:  calyx  2  mm,  corolla  6  to  8  mm  long,  6  to  7  lobed;  female 
flowers:  calyx  2  to  4  mm.  cylindrical,  the  very  short  limb  denla 
18  to  16  mm;  drupes  reddish,  ovoid  or  ellipsoidal,  8  to  12  mm  lor 
pointed  apex  projecting  beyond  the  calycine  scar. 

This  species,  often  a  shrub,  was  however  observed  only  as  a  small  tree  15  to  18 
feet  in  htight.  It  oeeurs  onl\'  in  the  rain  forests  and  is  quite  common  in  the 
mountains  of  Kohala,  Hawaii,  where  the  writer  collected  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys  of  "Waipio,  Puakalehua,  Waimanu,  etc.  According  to  Hiilebrand  it  oc- 
curs on  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  but  the  typical  C.  pubens  was  collected  only 
on  Hawaii  by  the  writer.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of 
Coprosma  in  the  numerous  flowers,  which  are  glomerate  at  the  end  of  a  short 
peduncle,  and  the  narrow  ellipsoidal  fruit. 

Coprosma  kauaiensis   (Gray)   Heller. 
Koi. 

OOPBOSMA  KAUAIENSIS  (Gray)  Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  894.— OoprORiift  pnbeiu  var. 
Kauaiensis  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  IV.  (1860)  4fl;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1874) 
323.— O.  staidunocarpa  ^.  var.  EanatenoiB  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (ISSS)  187;- Del 
C»Bt.  Hi.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  VI.   (1890)   201. 

Leaves  obovate-oblong,  or  ovate,  bluntly  acute  at  both  ends,  6.5  cm  to  3  cm,  dull  green, 
pubescent  underneath,  on  petioles  of  4  to  8  mm;  peduncle  naked  about  2  em  long  witfi 
3  sessile  flowers  at  the  apex,  supported  by  epathular  bracts  of  3  mm;  calyx  of  female 
flower  urceolate  3  to  4  mm  with  5  to  6  lanceolate  lobules;  drupe  small  obovate,  very  obtuse 
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OOFBOSHA  LONaiFOLIA  Gray. 
Pllo. 

Fruiting  branch,  about  one-1ia]f  natural  siw. 
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Bubiaceae. 

The  Koi  is  a  tree  15  to  20  feet  in  height  with  a  trunk  of  a  few  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  like  the  Olena  peenliar  to  the  Island  of  Kauai,  when*  it  occurs  in 
the  forests  of  Kaholuamano.  The  name  Pilo,  by  which  ail  other  Hawaiian 
Coprosmas  are  known  on  the  other  islands,  is  applied  on  Kauai  to  a  species  of 
Pelea  and  to  one  of  Platydesma. 

Coprosma  Waimeae  Wawra. 
Olena. 

COPEOBMA  WAIMEAE  Wawra  in  Flora  <1S74)  327;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  8S5.— 
O.  foUoaa  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  lal.  (18SS)  186,  iu  part 

Leaves  elliptical- oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends  or  shortly  acute,  on  petioles  of  S  mm, 
glabroua;  stipules  broadly  triangular  or  ovate  and  long  or  caudately  acuminate;  drupes 
orange  colored,  largest  of  all  Hawaiian  species,  ovate,  12x8  mm,  crowned  bj  the 
calyeine  teeth. 

This  species,  which  Hillebrand  incorrectly  referred  to  C.  foliosa,  is  certainly 
distinct  from  all  the  other  Hawaiian  species,  and  as  Wawra  remarked  in  a  foot- 
note, has  the  largest  fruits  of  all  Hawaiian  Coprosmas.  It  is  a  small  tree  and 
occurs  iu  the  forests  of  Halemanu  and  Kaholuamano,  Kauai,  above  Kekaha  and 
Waimea  at  au  elevation  of  36004000  feet. 

The  native  name,  Olena,  meaning  yellow,  is  derived  from  the  yellow  color  of 
the  wood. 

Coprosma  longifoUa   Gray. 

Pilo. 

(Plate  193.) 

COPBOSMA.  LONGIFOLIA  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  IV.  (1860)  4Si— Mann  Proe.  Am. 
Acad.  VII.  (1867)  169;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1874)  324;- Hbd,  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888) 
:88;— Del   Cast.    HI,    Fl.   Ins.   Mar,    Pac.   VI    (1890)    200;— Heller    PI.    Haw.    Isl. 

(1897)   895. 

Leaves  ternate,  e II ipti co-oblong  or  lanceolate  of  even  breadth  in  their  greatest  length, 
6.3  to  10  cm  long,  1.5  to  2,5  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  12  to  18  mm,  acute  at  both  ends,  char- 
taceous,  stipules  thin  6  to  12  mm,  connate;  flowers  6  to  15,  glomerate  at  the  end  of 
axillary  peduncles  of  6  to  10  mm;  bracts  6  mm,  sometimes  foliaceous;  male  flowers:  calyx 
2  mm,  5  to  8  toothed,  corolla  6  to  S  mm,  with  5  to  8  lobes;  stamens  long  exserted  12  to 
16  mm;  female  flowers:  calyx  urceolat 
8  to  12  mm;   drupes  ellipsoidal  6  to  8 

On  the  lower  slopes  of  Mt.  Kooahuanui,  Oahu,  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet  or 
higher,  this  very  distinct  species  occurs  as  a  tree  15  feet  or  more  high  with  a 
short  trunk  of  several  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  striking  in  its  appearance, 
especially  during  the  early  winter  months  when  the  tree  is  loaded  with  the 
bright  reddish  drupes  or  fruits,  contrasted  with  the  irracei'ul  foliage.  According 
to  Hillebrand  the  species  occurs  on  Kauni.  besides  Oahn,  hut  was  only  seen  on  the 
latter  island  by  the  writer,  where  it  is  plentiful  on  the  whole  Konlau  mountain 
range. 
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FLATK  11)4. 


MOBINDA  CITBirOUA  Linn. 
HonL 

Flowering    and    fruiting    branch,   one-half   natural    ; 
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MORINDA  Linn. 

Calyx  cup-shaped  truoe&te  or  toothed.  Corolla  salver-Bhaped  to  campanulate. 
Stameos  Innerteil  in  throat  of  the  tube,  included  or  exserted.  Ovary  4-i;elIed;  style  with 
two  branches.  Drupes  or  berries  united  into  one  fleshy  fruit.  Seeds  obovoid  or  reni- 
form. — Trees  or  shrubs  (occasionally  climbing  and  epiphytic  but  not  in  Hawaii)  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  interpetiolar  stipules,  connate  mith  the  petioles.  Floners  in  globose 
heads,  on  axillary,  terminal  single  or  clnstered  peduncles. 

The  gemis  consists  of  about  46  species  distributed  over  both  hemispheres,  but 
("specially  in  the  old  world  and  the  Pacific  islands.  Only  two  species  occur  in 
Hawaii,  one  of  which  is  endemic. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

a  diameter M.  trlmara 

1  in  diameter M.  citrlfolla 

Morinda  citrifolia  Linn. 
(Plate  194.) 

MOEINDA  OITEIFOLIA  Linn.  bpec.  PI.  ed.  1.  (1753)  176;— DC.  Prodr.  IV.  (1830)  446;— 

Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot.  Beech.  (1832)   6.5;— Endl.  Fi.  Suds.   (1836)   170;— Seem.  Tlora 

Vit.   (1866)   129;— Mann  Prop.  Am.  Ac.  VII.  (1867)  170;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1874) 

p.  t;— Mrs.  Sincl,  Indig.   Fl.  Haw,   Isl.   (1885)   t.  40;— Hbd.   PI.   Haw.   Isl.   (1888) 

177;— Del   Cast.   111.   Fl.   Ins.   Mar.   Pae.   VI.    (1890)    195;— K.   Schum.  in   Eng.   et 

Prantt  Pflzfam.   IV.  4.   (1891)    138;— Heller  PI.  Haw.   Isl.    (1S97)   901;— Brigham 

Ka  Hana  Kapa  Mem.  B.  P.  B.  Mus.  III.  (ISll)   144.  flg.  87. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate  13  to  SO  cm  long,  10  to  lo  cm  wide,  on  short  petioles,,  somewhat 

obtnse,  thick;  stipules  broad  and  rounded,  i^onnate  into  a  sheath  enclosing  the  peduncle; 

flowerheads  on  short  bractlesa  peduncleit  placed  apposite  the  leaves;   calycine  limb  short, 

truncate;   forolla   white,   tubular  to  funnel-shaped,   5-cleft,   pilose  at  the  insertion  of  the 

Besaile  anthers  below  the  middla  of  the  corolla;  syncarpium  5  to  10  cm,  fleBhy. 

This  well  known  cosmopolituo  species,  which  Ilillebrand  believes  to  be  of  abori- 
ginal introduction,  occurs  only  on  the  lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  native  dwell- 
ings, or  now  growing  apparently  wild  but  more  correctly  on  overgrown  for- 
saken native  dwelling-sites.  The  species  has  an  exceedingly  wide  distribu- 
tion and  is  cultivated  by  the  Polynesians  as  a  dye-plant.  It  is  also  used 
medicinally  by  the  Ilawaiians  and  fn>m  the  mature  fruits  they  extract  an  oil  of 
very  unpleasant  odor,  iised  for  the  hair;  ripe  fruits  are  also  used  as  a  poultice. 
The  wood  is  intensely  yellow  when  fresh  cut.  The  root  j'ields  a  yellow  dye  while 
the  bark  furnishes  a  red  dye.  It  is  a  small  tree  15  feet  in  heiirht  with  a  tnink 
of  usually  a  few  inches  in  diameter;  the  leaves  are  large  and  shining  and  have 
impresse-l  veins.  The  fruit  when  mature  is  foetid  and  of  a  yellow  color.  In 
Fiji  the  fruit  is  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked.  The  leaves  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally against  diarrhoea  and  disturbances  in  menstruation,  as  well  as  for  fever. 

Morinda  trimera  Hbd. 

Koni-kvahiwi. 
(Plate  195.) 
MORINDA   TBIMEBA   Hbd.   Fl.   Haw.   Isl.    (1888)    177;— K.   Schum.   In   Engl,   et   PrantI 
Pflzfam.   IV.   4.   (1891)    148.- M.   trtnerra.  Del   Cast.   111.   PI.   Ins.    Mar.   Pac.   VL 
(1890)   196,  should  be  trimera,  evidently  a  misprint. 
Branches  pale  terete,  covered  with  numerous  warts  and  tenticels;  leaves  elliptical  or 
obovate-oblong,  10  to  18  cm  long,  3,5  to  6  cm  wide,  on  petioles  of  2.5  to  3.5  em,  acuminate 
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UOBINDA  TKIMEBA  Hbil. 
Nonl-knablwl. 

FniitinR  br!in<'li,  from  tlie  type  locality. 
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Bubiaeeae-Campanulaeeae. 

at  both  ends,  chartaceous  to  membrane oub,  pubescent  underaeath;  stipules  6  mm,  acuminate; 
peduncles  in  the  aiilg  of  old  leaves  and  cauline  3.5  to  4  cm  long,  pluribracteate  at 
the  base;  flowers  8  to  12  in  a  glomernle,  connate  with  their  bases;  calyx  2  to  3  mm,  free 
from  the  ovary,  truncate,  with  3-toothIetB;  corolla  8  mm,  puberalous,  tubular,  3-toothed; 
anthers  3,  subaessile  on  the  lower  third  of  the  corolla,  included;  ovary  smal],  globose 
depressed,  immersed  in  an  annular  disc  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  style  of  the  length  of 
the  calyi,  bifid;  drupe  or  berry  of  4  distinct  woody  pyrena,  fleshy,  adherent  with  and 
enclosed  within  the  globose  calyx,  each  pyrena  with  1  erect  seed,  and  the  calyxes  connate 
into  a  syncarpium  which  measures  about  2.5  cm  in  diameter. 

This  exceedingly  rare  species  was  first  collected  by  J.  Lydgate  in  the  forests 
of  Hamakiia  and  Waikapii,  Maui.  The  writer's  attention  was  called  to  a  tree 
growing  in  the  forest  above  Blakawao,  Maui,  by  Mr.  L.  v.  Tempsky,  who  hav- 
ing become  interested  in  native  trees,  happened  to  find  it  though  practically 
hidden  by  Kopiko  trees  and  le-ie  vines.     It  turned  out  to  be  this  rare  species. 

A  large  tree  of  this  species  was  found  by  the  writer  along  the  ditch  trail  on 
the  windward  side  of  Mt.  Ilaleakala,  near  Hononianu  gorge.  The  tree  is  freely 
branching  and  has  a  trunk  of  over  one  foot  in  diameter.     The  wood  is  yellow. 

According  to  Hillebrand  a  variety  occurs  on  Mt.  Puakea  of  the  Waianae  range, 
Oahu.  Its  leaves  are  thicker  and  obtuse ;  the  corolla  is  four-toothed  and  possesses 
4  stamens  instead  of  three.     First  collected  by  Dr.  H.  Wawra. 

campanulace:ae. 

Tribe  Lobelioideae. 

While  the  family  Campanulaceae  numbers  59  genera,  only  the  tribe  Lobeli- 
oideae, with  22  genera,  is  of  importance  as  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned.  Of  this 
tribe,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  possesses  six  genera,  five  of  which  are  endemic,  the 
remaining  one  being  the  cosmopolitan  genus  Lobelia.  Nowhere,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  South  America,  does  this  tribe  reach  such  a  wonderful  development 
as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  has  the  largest  number  of  species  of  any  plant 
family  represented  here  in  these  islands ;  next  to  it  ranks  the  Compositae. 

Many  of  our  Lobelioideae  are  arboreicent,  some  of  them  reaching  a  height  of 
40  feet,  and  are  a  typical  feature  in  the  forests  of  Hawaii.  The  tribe  in  general 
is  mainly  tropical,  and  reaches  to  the  southern  temperate  zone.  Quite  a  number 
inhabit  North  America,  and  two  the  Mediterranean  regions.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands,  with  its  numerous  arborescent  forms,  ranks  next  to  South  America,  which 
has  the  largest  number  of  species,  as  Centropogon  Presl.,  with  80  to  90  species, 
and  Siphocampylus  Pohl,  with  100  species,  especially  numerous  in  the  Andes 
and  Brazil.  But  if  we  compare  South  America  in  size  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
which  has  up  to  100  species  of  the  tribe  Lobelioideae,  we  find  that  really  nowhere 
in  the  world  does  this  tribe  reach  such  a  wonderful  development  in  such  a  com- 
paratively small  area.  The  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  void  of  Lobelioideae, 
and  only  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  with  Baiatea,  have  in  all  four  species 
belonging  to  three  different  genera. 

The  Hawaiian  species   present  sometimes  really  grotesque  and  specialized 
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CLEBMONTIA  DIKEFANOMOBFHA.  Bock. 
About  two-thirds  oatural  size;   showing  flowers   aod   fruits. 
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C  amp  anulaceae. 

forms,  while  others  again  (new  forms)  run  into  each  other  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  specific  distinction.  While  most  of  them  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  only  those  are  included  here  which  reach  a  height  of  about 
18  to  40  feet.  Dclissea  undulata,  which  attains  a  height  of  over  30  feet  on  Mauna 
Loa,  Hawaii  (see  plate  XVI),  is  here  omitted,  as  its  stem  is  rarely  thicker  than 
two  inches. 

The  genus  Lobelia,  which  is  represented  by  five  very  handsome  species,  some 
reaching  a  height  of  18  feet  (L.  macrostacbys  in  Kau,  Hawaii),  possesses  about 
200  species,  which  are  distributed  over  Africa  and  South  America,  while  very 
few  are  to  be  found  in  Central  America.  They  usually  inhabit  high  mountains, 
like  Abyssinia,  Huwenzori,  Kenia,  etc.,  in  company  with  arborescent  Compositae. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  genus  Lobelia  is  confined  to  the  middle  forest 
zone,  but  does  occasionally  ascend  into  the  upper  forest  zone  to  an  elevation  of 
6500  feet.     {L.  hypoleuca,  Puunianiau  crater,  Haleahala.) 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 

Milky  Bhmbs  or  trees  with  axillary  infloreacencea. 

Berry  large  yellow,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter: 

Corolla  deeply  alit  to  the  baBe;  flowers  2-6  in  siniple  cymes Oleimontla 

Berry  small,  occasionally  large,  but  then  purple: 

Corolla  Blit  beyond  the  middle,  flowers  in  racemes Cyanea 

CLERMONTIA  Gaud. 

Calycine  lobes  either  as  long  as  the  corolla  anil  then  bilabiate  and  deciduous  or 
shorter  than  the  corolla,  bluntly  lobed  or  acute,  free  anil  persistent;  corolla  nearly  uui- 
labiste,  stamioal  column  free  from  the  corolla;  the  two  lower  anthers  penicillate,  the 
upper  ones  naked;  fruit  a  globose  or  pear-shaped  berry  with  a  broad  epigynouB  disc; 
seeds  brown  shining.  Shrubs  or  trees  (with  thick  latex)  branching  candelabra  like. 
Inflorescence  a  two  to  many  Sowered  cyme. 

The  genus  Clermontia,  which  is  peculiar  to  Hawaii,  consists  of  17  species,  13 
of  which  can  be  included  in  the  term  tree. 

The  most  common  of  the  shrubby  ones  is  C.  macrocarpa  Gaud.,  which  grows 
at  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  2500  feet,  and  even  higher,  and  is  replaced  in 
the  middle  forest  zone  by  C.  per sicaef alia,  C.  oblongifolia  on  Oahu,  and  C  dre- 
panomorpba,  etc.,  on  Hawaii.  Their  branching  habit  is  always  candelabra-like, 
and  not  more  than  6  or  8  feet  above  the  ground. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

L     OIiEKMONTIA  GENTnHAE. 

Calyx  lobes  connate,  aa  long  as  the  corolla;  at  maturity  the  entire  tube  falls  with  the 

corolla. 
Peduncle  two  flowered. 

Peduncle  long  filiform  pendulous.. 
Peduncle  arched,  drooping,  1-10  cm 


r  little  curved  when  open.  Blender,  whitish 

C.  perslcaefolia 
I  strongly  arched,  green 0.  oUonslfoUa 
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Campanulaceae. 

Peduncle  20-25  mm,  drooping. 

Corolla  long,  slender,  dark,  purplish -black 0.  ] 

Peduncle  two  to  four  flowered. 

CotoIIh  smaller,  dark,  purplish;  calyx  green;  branches  slender;  leaves  with  a 

purplish  black  tinge C.  leptOCUda 

Corolla  large,  green,  purplish  or  white,  ovarian  portion  strongly  ribbed 

O.  HawElleiuIf 
XL     OIiEBMOKTIOIDEAE. 

Calyi  lobes  free,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  persistent. 
Peduncle  sbort  15  mm  or  less. 

Calyx  five  toothed;   corolla  puberulous C.  Oandicttandli 

Calyx  with  minute  acute  teeth;  corolla  dark  purplieh-red. . .      O.  P«l«aiia 

Calyx  five  lobed;  corolla  glabrous,  thick,  fleshy C.  arbotescons 

Calyx  with  five  sfaort  obtuse  lobes;  corolla  and  calyx  covered  with  tubercles 

0.  tnlwTcnIata 
Peduncle  2  cm  or  more  in  length;  two  to  three  flowered. 

Corolla  bluish-white  or  purplish. green 0.  cottmlM 

Peduncle  two-six  flowered;  flowers  whiti shagreen C.  Haleakalenals 

Clermontia  grandiflora  Gaud. 

OLEBMONTIA  QRAimiFLORA  Gaud.  Bot.  Vov.  Xrranie  (1826)  459;  pi.  73;  PresI  Monogr. 
Lobel.    (1836)    48.— DC.    Prodr.   VII    {l'839)    342;— A.   Gray    Proc,    Am.    Acad.   V. 
(1862)  150;— H.  Mann  Proc,  Am.  Acad.  VII  (1866)  184;- Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  IbI.  (1888) 
240;— Del  Cast.  III..  Fl.  Ins.  Mar,  Pacif.  VII.  (1893)  221.~Dellssu  fiUgan  Wawra 
in  Flora  (1873)  31;— Not  Kauai,  but  Maui:— Wftlder  ober  Waihee. 
Leaves  obovdte  to  oblong  7  to  10  cm  x  2.5  to  3  cm  on  petioles  of  1  to  4  cm,  shortly 
acuminate,    bluntly    serrulate    or    dentate,    cbartaceous    glabrous    dull;    peduncle    fliiform, 
pendulous  2  to  8  cm  long  bracteate  at  the  middle,  two  flowered,  pedicels  slender  bracteo- 
iate   about   the   middle,   sometimes   cymosely   4   to   5   flowered   by   dichotomy   of   pedicels; 
calyx  glabrous  greenish  or  purplish,  thin,  the  lobes  tubular,  strongly  curved  before  expan- 
sion   5    to    6    cm    long;    corolla    purplish    somewhat    longer    than    the    calyx,   berry    |)ear- 
fchapfid  about  2  tui  orange  yellow. 

This  quite  distinct  species  occurs  on  the  Islands  of  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Maui, 
where  it  inhabits  the  rain  forest  from  an  elevation  of  2000  to  5(X)0  feet,  or  a 
little  higher.  It  is  very  common  on  West  Maui,  but  especially  at  the  summit  of 
Puu  Kukui  (5788  feet),  at  the  edge  of  lao  valley,  in  company  with  Lobelia 
Gaudichavdii,  Labordea,  Wilkesia  Grayana,  ete.  On  Molokai  it  can  be  found 
in  the  forest  above  ^fapulehu  and  alon";  a.  stream  back  of  Kamoku.  It  is  quite 
conspicuous  by  its  green,  purplish-streaked  coroUa,  which  is  pendulous  on  long 
filiform  peduncles,  which  characterizes  it  from  all  the  other  species.  It  is  most 
plentiful  at  4000  feet  elevation  on  the  windward  slope  of  Haleakala,  East  Maui, 
in  the  dense  mossy  rain  forest  along  Waikamoi,  Puohaokamoa  and  Honomanu 
gulch.  On  Lanai  it  grows  in  the  more  open  dry  districts  at  the  ridge  of  Kaiho- 
iena  valley,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  while  in  the  other  more  shaded  localities  it  be- 
comes a  small  tree  15  to  18  feet  in  height. 

The  specific  name  grandiflora  is  rather  misleading,  as  it  is  by  no  means  the 
largest  flowering  Clermontia,  being  exceeded  by  C.  drepanomorpha  and  C.  ar- 
bor escens. 

Clermontia  drepanomorpha  Rock  sp.  nov. 
{Plate  196.) 

Leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  lanceolate  10  to  IS  cm  x  1.5  to  4  cm  glabrous  above  or 
sparsely  hispid  underneath  along  the  prominent  reddish  midrib,  dark  green  above,  lighter 
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underneatti,  on  petioles  of  3  to  5  em,  denticulate  in  the  upper  two-thirds  with  callous  teeth, 
entire  in  the  lower;  peduncle  glabrous  6  to  8  cm  long  with  flower,  10  cm  l^ng  with  fruit, 
i>edicelH  2  cm,  two  flowered;  brncts  and  bractlets  triangular;  calyx  dark  purpliah,  the 
ovarian  portion  l.s  to  2  cm  triangular  to  globose,  the  lobes  as  long  as  the  corolla,  the 
peduncles  drooping,  but  tbe  flowers  erect;  corolla  purple,  curved  4  to  6  cm  long  by  1.5  to  2 
em  wide,  fleshy;  stamina]  column  glabrous  purplish;  antbers  blnish -lilac,  hirsute  along 
the  sutureE<,  the  lower  anthers  penicillate;  berry  large  globose  yellow  3  cm  in  diameter; 
Eeeds  yellowish-brown,  smooth. 

This  remarkable  species  was  discovered  by  the  writer  on  the  open  swamp 
lands  in  the  mountains  of  Kohala,  Hawaii ;  also  along  Alakahi  and  Kawainui 
gorges  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet.  It  is  a  small  tree  12  to  20  feet  in 
height,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  hoggy  regions  of  West  Hawaii,  where  the  rainfall 
is  enormous.  It  was  collected  flowering  and  fruiting  in  July,  1909,  and  again 
the  following  year  during  the  same  month  on  the  high  plateau,  summit  of  Ko- 
hala; the  type  is  No.  4745  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

It  grows  in  company  with  several  species  of  Pelea,  Cheirodendron,  Tetra- 
plasandra,  and  a  number  of  other  species  of  Clermontia.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
handsome  flowers,  which  are  even  larger  than  those  of  C.  arborescens. 

The  birds  are  very  fond  of  its  very  large,  bright-yellow  fruits,  which  they 
hollow  out  until  only  the  skin  remains  on  the  stalks.  This,  however,  is  the  case 
with  most  of  our  Lobelioideae.  The  trunks  of  this  species  are  thickly  covered 
with  moss  up  to  the  ultimate  branehlets.    The  wood  is  soft  and  whitish. 

Clennontia  persicaefolia  Gaud. 

{Plate  197.) 

CLERMONTIA  PEESIOABFOLIA  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Uranie  (1826)  pi.  72;— DC.  Ptodr. 
VII  (1839)  342;— Hbd-  Fl.  Haw.  Isl,  (1888)  241;— Del.  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar. 
Pacif,  VII  (1892)  222;  — Heller  PI.  Haw,  Isl.  (1897)  907.— 01«rmontU 
p«mclfolIft  Presl  Monogr.  Lob.  (1836)  48.— ClMmontl&  gruidUlon  var. 
p  oblonglfoUa  Gray,  in  part,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  V.  (1862)  l.-JO;- II.  Mann  1.  c.  p. 
184  in  part.— Lobelia  perslclfolla  Endl.  Fl.  Suds.  (1836)  no.  1061.— Olennoatla 
parvlflon  Wawra  Flora  (1873)  47. 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong  8  to  10  cm  x  1  to  2  cm  acuminate  or  obtuse,  coarsely 
erenate  or  serrulate,  the  base  B''*'iu''"y  contracting  into  a  long  petiole  of  4  to  6  cm 
■ubcoriaceouB,  glossy  above,  glabrous  and  glaucous  underneath;  peduncles  10  to  14  mm, 
two  flowered,  with  a  pair  of  bracts  below  the  middle;  pedicels  12  to  15  mm  long  bibracteO' 
late  at  or  near  the  base;  calyjc  and  corolla  slender  almost  white,  with  purplish  tinge, 
greenish  when  young,  smaller  than  C.   marronirpii ;   the  ovarian   portion   is  turbinate. 

A  handsome  shrub  or  small  tree  15  to  18  feet  in  height,  sometimes  growing 
on  other  trees.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Oahu,  where  it  can  be  found  in  the 
rain  forests  of  the  main  range,  and  not  uncommon  on  the  mountain  Waiolani, 
and  also  near  the  crater  in  Palolo  valley  at  an  elevation  of  from  1300  to  2000 
feet.  It  is  much  branching  and  has  a  beautiful,  round,  symmetrical  crown; 
flowers  in  spring.    It  also  occurs  on  Mt.  Kaala  of  the  Waianae  range. 

Wawra's  Clermontia  parviflora  No.  2206  in  the  Herb.  Museum  Caes.  Palat 
Vindob.,  which  the  writer  had  occasion  to  examine,  is  really  Gaudichaud's  CI. 
persicaefolia. 
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Clermontia  oblongifolia  Gaud. 
(Plate  198.) 

CLBBHOMTIA   OBLONOIFOIJA   Gnud.    Rot.    \oy.    Bouite    (1838)    459    pi.    71;— Presl 

Monofir.   Lob.    (IH.'id)   48;— IHr.  ]>rodr.  VII   (IS39)   342;— Wawra  in   Flora   (1873) 

47;-inid.    Fl.    Haw.    [■!.    (INMM)    241  j— Del    CftBt.    VII    (1882)    222;— Heller    PL 

Ilav.    III.    (1S07)    eus.— LobalJA   oblonglfolU   Eudt.   Fl.  Suds.    (1836)    do.    1061.— 

ClannontU  gnuAUlott,  var.   oblonglfolU  Gray  I'roc.  Am.   Avad.  V.    (1862)    150 

pro  jinrte; — .  Mann  1.  c.  p.  l'(4  pro  parte. 

Leaves   obloiiK  H   to   12   rtn   x   3   em    obtiiae   or  rounded,   crenate   or   bluatly  serrulate 

toward  the  apex,  rontraeting  into  a  long  jietiole  of  4  to  8  em,  «hartaceoUB  pale,  whitish 

unilerDenCh;    peduncle    II)   to    16   mm   lonj;,   two   rarely   three   flowered,    with   one   or   two 

pairs  of  dentiform  bracts;   pedicels   of   the  same  length   as  peduncle,   with  two  brartlets 

near  the   base;   ralyx      pale  greenish,  the   lobes  as   lonj;  as  the   corolla,   strongly  arcuate, 

circa  6  cm  long  by  12  mm  wide;  berry  globose  not  furrowed,  seeds  dark  brown. 

It  is  a  Kmall  and  handsome  tree,  reaehinfi:  a  height  of  about  15  to  25  feet,  but 
is  often  found  as  a  shrub  in  the  more  open  country  or  swampy  flat  lauds,  as  at 
the  head  of  I'auoa  valley  on  Oahu,  to  which  island  it  was  thought  to  be  peculiar. 
It  has  since  been  found  by  the  writer  on  Maui  in  Honomanu  gfiiob,  aod  on  Mo- 
lokai  at  Maunahui,  as  on  the  ridnes  of  Manoa,  I'alolo,  Xiu  and  Waipio  valleys, 
Oahu.     Its  larjre,  very  arched,  green  flowers  are  not  particularly  handsome. 

All  Clermontiae  are  known  to  the  natives  as  Ohau-ai  or  Haha.  The  milky, 
viscouH  sap  was  employed  as  bird  lime  in  the  olden  days  by  the  native  bird- 
hunter. 

\'ar.   Mauiensia   Rock   var.   nov. 

Leaves  acuminate  1.1  to  IS  cm  long,  3..1  to  4.5  cm  wide,  glabrous,  pale  green,  on 
shorter  petioles  (4  cm);  peduncle  !.-'>  cm  long  2-3  flowered,  i>edicels  somewhat  longer, 
bracts  4  mm,  bracteoles  2  mm;  calyx  green;  corolla  purplish;  stamina!  column  and  aathcra 
dark  purple,  the  former  glabrous,  the  latter  hirsute  along  the  sutures. 

A  small  tree  15  to  18  feet  high,  resembling  very  much  the  species  on  Oahu. 
This  tree  is  not  at  all  common,  but  can  be  found  on  the  Island  of  ilaiii  on  the 
windward  slopes  of  Mt.  llaleakala  along  the  Kailua  ditch  trail  in  the  valley  of 
Honomanu  at  an  elevation  of  2800  to  3000  feet  in  the  rain  forest.  The  tj-pe 
specimen  is  No.  8804  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.  Collected  flowering 
April,  1911.  The  tree  grows  in  company  with  CI.  macrocarpa,  which  is  the  most 
common  species  in  that  locality,  and  67.  arborescens. 

Clermontia  Kohalae  Rock  sp.  nnv. 

Leaves  linear  oblong  bluntly  acuminate  or  obtuse  7  to  16  cm  long,  S  to  3  cm  wide, 
gradually  narrowing  into  a  petiole  of  2  to  4  cm,  glabrous,  dull,  pale  underneath,  with 
impressed  veins  chartneeous  denticiilate  or  serrate  in  the  upper  tnothirds,  entire  at 
the  base;  peduncle  15  to  S-'t  mm,  two  flowered,  hispid  or  even  scabrous,  with  two 
triangular  bracts  above  the  middle;  pedicels  as  long  as  the  peduncles  bibracteolate;  the 
ovnrian  portion  of  the  calyx  tnrbinate,  green,  the  lobes  as  long  as  the  corolla,  dark 
blackish  purple,  slender,  not  fleshy,  suberert  or  slightly  arcuate,  glabrous;  corolla  of  tbe 
same  color  as  the  calycine  lobes,  glabrous;  staminal  column  glabrous;  anthers  pale. 
hirsute  along  the  sutures,  the  two  lower  anthers  only  penicillste;  berry  subglobose  circa 
2  cm  in  diameter;  seeds  pale  brown  smooth  shining. 

This  species,  new  to  science,  is  a  small  tree  15  to  18  feet  in  height  with  a 
trunk  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  branching  candelabra-like  a  few  feet  above 
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the  ground.  It  was  discovered  by  the  writer  in  July,  1910,  in  the  lower  forests 
of  Kohala,  Hawaii,  and  in  the  gulches  on  the  windward  side,  along  the  streams 
at  an  elevation  of  1500  to  2500  feet,  where  it  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  exceedingly 
handsome  when  in  flower;  the  numerous  dnrk-purple  coroHae  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  It  flowers  during  the  summer  months.  The 
type  is  No.  8810  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

This  very  interesting  and  handsome  Lobelia  is  peculiar  to  Kohala,  Hawaii, 
after  which  district  it  is  named.  It  was  also  observed  along  the  lower  Kohala 
ditch  trial  when  in  company  with  Mr.  Bluett. 

Clermontia  leptoclada  Rock  sp.  nov. 

Branches  slender  loosely  foliose;  leaves  oblong  acuminate  at  both  ends  12  to  IS  cm 
long  by  2.S  to  4  cm  wide,  denticulate  with  callous  teeth,  dark  ^eeu  above,  with  a  dark 
purple-bluUh  tiuf^e  al  the  margins  and  apex,  glabrous  above,  coriaceous,  with  impressed 
veins,  pale  underneatli  and  sparingl;  hispid  along  the  veins  and  midrib,  on  petioles  of 
4  to  6  cm;  flowers  all  along  the  slender  stem  on  cyinosely  branching  hirsute  pedunclen 
of  2.5  to  4  cm,  which  are  bracteate  in  the  upper  third;  pedicels  two  usually  three  to  four 
1.5  to  3.5  cm  long,  bibraeteolate  at  the  middle,  tbe  bracttets  linear  subulate  5  mm  long; 
calyx,  ovarian  portion  sabglobose,  the  tube  as  long  as  the  corolla,  purplish  with  promi- 
nent hispid  nerves;  corolla  slightly  arcuate  4.5  cm  long,  lobes  linear  lanceolate,  dark  purple, 
hispid  with  white  hair;  staminal  column  purplish  puberulous,  tbe  anthers  hirsute  along 
the  sutures,  bluish  purple,  the  lower  ones  penicillate;  fruit  globose  2.5  em  iu  diameter; 
seeds  brown  smooth  shining. 

This  species,  which  becomes  a  tree  of  18  to  20  feet  in  height,  was  discovered 
by  the  writer  near  the  summit  of  the  Kohala  mountains  on  Hawaii,  along  the 
Alakabi  and  Kawainui  ditch  trail  at  an  elevation  of  4200  feet,  during  the  month 
of  July,  1909,  at  which  time  it  was  found  in  flower  and  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  remarkable  Lobclioideae  which  inhabits  our  high  swampy  plateaus.  The 
type  is  No.  4760  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

Clermontia  Hawaiiensis   (Hbd.)   Rock. 
(Plate  199.) 

OIiEBHOHTIA  HAWAIIENSIS  (Hbd.)  Bock. — ClermoiLtlA  ituiCTOC«rp»  var.  Hawaiisnsls 
Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (188S)  241. 
Leaves  ovate-obovate,  oblong,  undulate  dark  green,  glossy  above,  glabrous,  lighter 
underneath,  pubescent  along  the  veins  and  midrib;  the  veins  impressed;  15  to  22  cm  long, 
3  to  6  cm  wide  on  petioles  of  2.5  to  3  cm  reddish;  peduncles  2  to  4  flowered,  3  to  6  cm 
long,  pedicels  2  to  4  cm  long;  peduncle  bibracteate  in  the  upper  fourth,  bracts  foliace- 
OUB  2  to  3.5  cm  long,  linear  oblong  denticulate,  pedicels  bibraeteolate  at  the 
middle  and  at  their  common  base,  puberulous.  calyx  subglobose,  the  ovarian  portion  pro- 
nouncedly' 10  ridged,  the  dorsal  one  almost  wing-like,  the  tube  green  or  purplish  6  to  6.3 
cm  long,  ns  long  or  even  longer  than  the  corolla;  the  dorsal  slit  extending  to  the  base, 
the  lateral  slits  beyond  tlie  middle,  eai-h  lobe  strongly  nerved,  each  nerve  being  a  continua- 
tion of  a  ridge  of  the  ovarian  portion  of  the  i-alyx;  corolla  slightly  arched  thickened 
toward  the  apex  in  the  bud;  staminal  column  glabrous,  green  or  purple,  anthers  pale  purple 
or  dark  hirsute  along  the  Eiutures  or  glabrous,  the  two  lower  only  penicillate,  berry  large 
3  cm  in  diameter.  10  ridged,  orange  yellow. 

This  shrub  or  small  tree  reaches  a  height  of  20  or  more  feet.  It  is  a  very 
variable  species;  the  leaves  are  sometimes  oblong  or  ovate,  the  peduncle  either 
verj'  long  and  then  twice  as  long  as  the  pedicels  and  two-flowered,  or  as  long 
as  the  pedicels  or  little  longer  and  then  four-flowered;  the  two  inner  pedicels 
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shorter  and  thicker(  almost  four-cornered)  than  the  two  outer  pedicels.  In  the 
four-flowered  specimens  the  corolla  is  purple,  while  in  the  long  peduncled,  two- 
flowered  specimens  the  corolla  is  either  whitish  or  green. 

This  species  occurs  in  the  semi-wet  forest  on  the  land  of  Keauhou  about  three 
miles  from  the  Volcano  House.  It  becomes  exceedingly  plentiful  as  one  pene- 
trates into  the  interior.  It  usually  grows  ou  the  trunks  of  Cibotium  tree  ferns 
or  is  also  occasionally  terrestrial.  It  is  associated  with  Acacia  Koa,  Melrosideros 
polymorpha,  Perroiteiia  sandwicensis,  Straussia  sp.,  Myopomni  sandivicense,etc. 

The  specimens  found  lower  down  along  the  government  road  come  nearer 
to  CI.  macrocarpa;  while  the  plants  found  back  of  Ililo  are  Clermontta  macro- 
carpa.  The  plants  found  below  the  Volcano  House  and  those  beyond  Shipman's 
paddock  on  Keauhou,  cannot  be  very  well  separated,  and  therefore  the  writer 
found  it  advisable  to  make  it  a  species,  as  the  plants  from  the  type  locality  can 
certainly  not  be  called  a  variety  of  CI.  macrocarpa. 

Collected  April,  1911,  July,  1911,  and  Jidy  9,  1912,  in  company  with  Mr. 
W.  M.  Giflfard.    The  type  is  No.  8803  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Clermontia  Gaudichaudii  (Gaud.)   Hbd. 
Ilalta  or  Hahaaiakamanu. 

OI.EBMONTIA.  OAUDICHAITDII  (Gaud.)  Hbd.  PJ.  Haw.  Isl-  (1888)  243;— Del.  Cast. 
III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pscif.  VII  (1892)  211.— DellflWB  cUrmontloidM  Gaud.  Voy.  Bon 
(1838)  pi.  47,  (1866)  p.  64;— Gray  Ptop.  Am.  Acad.  V  (186a)  147;— H.  Maon. 
1.  c.  p.  178; — Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  8.— 01«rmantU  clermontioldes  Heller  PI. 
Haw.  Isl.  (1897)  906.  Olftrmontla  Cleimontiaidtg  (Gaud.)  Heller,  woald  really  be 
correct  but  owiag  to  the  silHoesa  of  tbe  combination,  Ilttlebrand'a  name  is  here 
retained. 

Leaves  elliptico  oblong  to  lanceolate  8  to  12  em  x  1..^  to  4  cm  on  petioles  of  2  to  3 
cm,  acute  at  both  ends,  crenulate,  glabrous,  pale  and  dull,  chartaceous;  peduncle  short 
about  1  cm;  jiedicels  12  to  lH  mni,  bracts  1  mm;  calyx  broad  campanulate  about  lo  mm 
high  with  a  short  acute  teeth;  coroUa  arched  an  much  as  in  C.  obloiiglfoliti,  about  4  cm 
long  and  1  cm  wide,  greenish  purple;  anthers  pale,  glabrous;  berry  globoae,  furrowed, 
22  to  25  mm  in  diameter. 

This  species,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  middle  forest  region  of  the  Island  of 
Kauai,  is  either  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  many  candelabra-like  branches  form- 
ing a  beaiitiful  round  or  flatish  crown.  It  grows  mainly  along  stream  beds,  and 
is  plentiful  along  Waialae  puich  {4000  feet).  It  also  grows  in  the  swampy  high 
plateau  in  gray,  muddy  soil,  or  can  often  be  found  on  other  trees  between  their 
main  branches  in  accumulated  humus. 

It  ascends  even  as  high  as  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Waialeale  (4600  feet),  where  it 
grows  in  company  with  the  curious  Gunnera  petaloidea,  or  Apeapc,  along  Ka- 
luiti  and  Kailiili  streams. 

The  natives,  as  well  as  the  birds,  are  very  fond  of  the  large,  sweet,  yellow 
berries,  from  which  the  tree  receives  its  name,  Ilalta  or  Oha  being  the  native 
generic  name  for  all  Clermontiae,  while  ai  a  ka  manv  is  the  specific  one,  meaning 
"eaten  by  the  birds." 
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OLEBMONTIA  ABBORESCENS  (Mann)  Hbd. 

Oluwat 

Less  than  half  natural  size;  showing  flowering  branch  antl  fruit. 
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Clermontia  Peleana  Rock  sp.  nov. 
(Plate  200.) 
Leaves  oblong  acuminBte  IS  to  20  cm  long  bj  3.5  to  4.5  cm  wide,  dark  gr«eii  above, 
glossj  Bomewbat  lighter  uuderneatli,  with  dark  purple  veins  and  midrib,  irregularly 
crenate  to  nearlj  tbe  base  of  the  leaf,  wbich  is  on  a  petiole  of  4  to  B  cm;  flowers  axillary 
usuallj  two  on  a  short  peduncle  of  1.5  cm  with  two  small  linear  bracte  at  the  middle; 
pedicles  3  to  4  cm  with  two  bracteoles  at  their  eommon  base;  calyx  dark  green,  tbe 
ovAriau  portion  turbinate  1.5  to  2  cm  in  diameter,  with  minute  teeth;  corolla  strongly 
arched  when  open,  4  to  5  cm,  dark  blackish  purple,  thin  not  fleshy,  silky,  the  apex 
almost  returning  to  the  level  of  the  base;  staminal  column  glabrous  dark  purple,  as  are 
the  anthers  of  which  the  two  lower  are  penicillate;  style  glabrous  with  a  bluntly  two- 
lobed  stigma;  fruit  unknown. 

This  species,  which  is  a  small,  glabrous  tree  20  feet  in  height,  has  long,  more 
or  leas  rambling  branches.  It  was  discovered  by  the  writer  on  the  Island  of  Ha- 
waii, in  the  middle  rain  forest  zone,  at  an  elevation  of  3800  feet,  four  or  five 
miles  below  Eilauea  volcano,  along  the  government  road.  Only  three  plants 
were  observed,  one  of  which  had  never  flowered.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
and  is  associated  with  Clermontia  Hawaitensis,  Cheirodendron  Gaudickaudii, 
Cyrtandrp ,  Cibotium  tree  ferns.  Ilex,  etc. 

It  is  named  after  the  Hawaiian  goddess  Pele,  whose  abode  is  in  the  flres  of 
Kilauea,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  this  tree  grows. 

The  type  is  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  No.  8800,  collected 
flowering  in  July,  1911,  and  July  10,  1912. 

Clermontia  arborescens  (Mann)  Hbd. 

Oka  wai. 

(Plate  201.) 

OLEBUONTIA  ABBOBESOENS  <Mann)  Hbd.  FI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  24S;— Del.  Cast.  111.  PI. 

Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII  (1892)  221.— Cyanw  arbortflcent  Mann.  Proc,  Am.  Acad.  VII 

(1866)  183.— DrtlBM*  Wmiiiae  Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  8. 
Leaves  obovate  oblong  12  to  16  cm  x  4  to  S  em,  on  petioles  of  3  to  6  cm,  shortly 
acuminate  or  rounded,  narrowing  at  the  base,  crenate  or  serrulate,  coriaceous,  dark 
green,  glossy  above,  paler  underneath;  peduncle  very  short  fleshy,  two  dowered  only,  tbe 
pedicels  about  25  mm  or  aleo  35  cm,  bracts  small,  bractlets  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels; 
calyx  green  with  a  campanulate  tube  of  about  20  mm  and  tbick  obtuse  or  deltoid  lobes  of 
very  variable  length,  separated  by  sinuses  when  small  and  partly  connate  when  large; 
corolla  exceedingly  thick  and  fleshy,  strongly  arcbed  about  6  cm  long  of  an  even  width, 
greenish  white  or  sometimes  cream  colored  nitb  a  tinge  of  rediHsh  purple;  anthers 
glabrous;  berry  yellow  very  deeply  furrowed  and  crowned  by  tbe  calyciue  lobes;  seeds 
pale  yellow  shining. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  Clermontia,  next  to  the  Oabuan  C.  macrocarpa, 
but  unlike  the  latter  inhabits  the  middle  forest  zone  between  2000  and  4000  feet. 
It  occurs  on  the  three  central  islands,  but  is  absent  on  Oahu,  Kauai,  and  Hawaii. 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  wet  forests,  where  it  is  a  small  tree  15  to  25  feet  in  height. 
The  yellow  berries,  which  reach  the  size  of  a  little  lime,  are  eaten  by  birds  and 
the  natives.  It  is  conspicuous  by  its  monstrous  fleshy  inflorescence,  which  is, 
next  to  that  of  C.  drepanomorpha,  the  largest  in  the  genus.  The  Oha  wai  can  be 
found  along  the  Knla  pipe  line  trail,  East  Maui,  where  it  is  extremely  conunon. 
Also  on  West  Maui  (Kaanapati),  Molokai  (Pelekunu),  Lanai  (Haalelepakai), 
usually  in  company  with  species  of  Cyanea  and  Clermontia  grandtflora. 
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Campanulaceae. 

Clermontia  tuberculata  Forbes. 
(Plate  202.) 
CLEEMONTIA  TUBEEOULATA  Forbes  Oeens.  Papers  B.  P.  Bish.  Mus.  V.  (19J2)  8.  pi.  3. 
Leaves  ob ovate  to  oblong,  serrulate,  glabroua,  coriaceous,  the  veins  on  the  imJer- 
«de  minutely  tuherculate  19.5  cm  to  i  cm,  with  petioles  2  to  3  cm  long;  peduncle  two- 
flowered  5  mm  long  pedicels  3  cm,  both  covered  with  small  tubercles;  calyx  tube  eam- 
panulate  with  short  obtuse  lobes,  which  together  with  the  thick  fleshy  corolla  is  covered 
with  pronounced  tubercleu;  anthers  dark  red,  glabrous;  berry  globose,  strongly  tuberculate 
on  the  outside  1.3  cm  in  diameter;  seeds  smootli,  yellow,  shiny,  ovoid. 

This  small  tree,  which  reaches  a  height  of  about  12  to  15  feet,  was  discovered 
bj-  Mr.  C.  N.  Forbes  of  the  Bishop  Museum,  who  collected  it  on  the  Island  of 
Maui  on  the  slopes  of  Haleakala,  in  the  wet  forests  near  Ukulele  (5000  feet). 

The  writer  collected  specimens  of  this  species  a  year  later  from  the  identical 
tree  from  which  }.It.  Forbes  derived  his  material.  One  other  tree  was  seen 
along  a  stream  bed,  its  branches  touchint;  the  rushing  waters,  between  Puukakai 
hill  and  the  Kula  pipe  line  trail,  when  in  company  with  Dr.  P.  Ceresole. 

It  comes  nearest  to  Clermonfia  arborcscens  Ilbd.,  but  does  not  grow  to  such 
a  size.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  differing  from  all  other  Clermontiae  in  its 
tuberculate  intloreacenee,  a  character  which,  however,  occurs  in  certain  species 
of  Cyanea  new  to  science. 

Clermontia  coerulea  Hbd. 
(Plate  203,) 

-Del.  Cast.  III.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar 

Leftves  oblong  12  to  15  cm  long  2  to  4  cm  wido  on  petioles  of  3  to  5  em  shortly 
ncuminate,   eontraetiug  at  the  base,  minutely  denticulate,  glabrous  above,   membraneous, 

with  a  scattered  pubescence  along  tbe  midrib  underneath;  peduncle  slender  2.5  to  4  cm 
long,  with  a  pair  of  short  bracts  considerably  above  the  middle,  pedicels  of  the  same 
length  or  longer  <in  Hillebrand's  specimen  the  pedicels  are  shorter)  than  the  peduncle, 
bracteolatc  below  the  middle;  (Hillebrand'a  statement  that  tbe  bracteoles  are  at  tbe 
middle  is  incorrect;  bis  specimen  of  C.  etirriitea  which  I  examined  has  the  bracteoles 
&1bo  below  the  middle)  calyx  colored,  the  tube  about  15  mm,  turbinate,  tbe  lobes  either 
largo  15  to  17  cm  or  minutely  denticulate;  corolla  moderately  curved  about  4  cm  long 
greenish  in  Kau  specimens,  purplish  in  Koua  specimens,  of  a  thin  texture;  berry  globose 
yellow  about  2  cm  in  diameter  somewhat  furrowed. 

What  Clermontia  macrocarpa  is  to  Oahu,  Clennontia  coerulea  is  to  Hawaii, 
especially  on  the  southern  end.  It  is  the  most  common  Clermontia  on  the  slopes 
of  Mauna  Loa  in  Kau,  from  where  it  ranges  way  over  to  North  Kona.  It  can  be 
found  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  Xaalehu,  Kau,  in  wet  rain  forests  up  to 
an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  It  also  occurs  in  the  wet  forest  back  of  Kapua,  where 
it  extends  up  into  the  Koa  belt.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  forests  above  Keala- 
kekua  and  on  the  slopes  of  Ilualalai  back  of  Iluehue.  In  Kan  it  is  a  tree  15  to 
20  feet  in  height  with  a  trunk  of  about  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  freely 
branching.  In  the  specimens  from  Kau.  the  calycine  lobes  are  minutely  denti- 
culate, while  in  the  Kona  specimens  the  lobes  are  broad  deltoid.  In  the  latter 
locality  it  is  a  shrub. 
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OLEBMONTIA  HALEAKALEN81S  Bock. 

Growing  od  the  inoer  crater  wall  of  PuuDianiaii,  slopes  of  Mt.  HaleakAln;  elevation  70OO 

feet.      Island  of  Maui. 
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Campaniilaceac. 

Clermontia  Haleakalensis  Rock,  sp.  nov. 

(Plates  204,  205.) 

Leaves  20  to  30  i^m  long  including  the  abort  margined  petiole,  fleshy,  1.5  to  i  em 
wide,  obtuae,  oblong  lanceolate,  dark  green  above,  pale  uoderneath,  midrib  thick  promi- 
nent, veins  impressed,  pellucid,  the  upper  half  crenate.  lower  half  entire,  glabroUB,  gradu- 
allj-  tapering  into  a  short  margined  petiole;  cymes  in  tbe  axils  of  the  leaves,  peduncle  2  to 
5  cm  long,  bearing  usually  C  flowers  on  pedicels  of  1  to  1.5  cm,  the  bracts  linear  subulate 
about  7  mm,  the  pedicels  bibracteolate  below  the  middle;  calyx  tube  oblong  turbinate 
1.5  cm  slightly  pubescent,  the  lobes  linear  subulate  5  mm  long,  corolla  whitish  green  3.5 
to  4  cm  long,  curved,  the  dorsal  slit  not  always  extending  to  the  base,  sometimes  only 
to  the  middle,  lobes  linear  lanceolate  glabrous;  staminal  column  white  pubescent  at  the 
base,  as  is  the  disc,  glabrous  in  the  upper  port,  the  two  lower  anthers  penicillate;  rtyle 
sliglitly  pubescent,  inner  side  of  the  staminal  column  hispid  with  white  hair  in  the 
iower  half,  berry  oblong,  seeds  smooth  whitish. 

A  small  tree  10  to  20  feet  tall,  with  few  very  robust  branches,  having  at  first 
glance  the  aspect  of  a  Dracaena.  It  is  soft- wooded,  and  glabrous.  This  very 
curious  tree,  which  has  almost  an  antetliluvian  appearance,  comes  nearly  between 
Clermontia  and  Cyanea.  Its  decidedly  cj-mose  inflorescence  places  it  with  the 
former  genus,  while  the  dorsal  slit  of  the  corolla  does  not  always  extend  to  the 
base,  but  the  middle.  It  also  has  a  characteristic  of  the  genus  Delissea,  and  that 
is  the  thickened  portion  or  knob  in  the  flower  bud  about  the  middle,  indicating 
the  termination  of  the  dorsal  slit ;  though  the  seeds,  which  in  Delissea  are  deeply 
wrinkled,  are  smooth  and  shining  in  the  species  in  question. 

This  remarkable  tree  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  our  Hawaiian 
Lobelioideae,  as  it  is  so  strikingly  different  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Lobelioideae 
inhabiting  these  islanils. 

This  particular  species  was  discovered  by  the  writer  October  11,  1910,  on  the 
Island  of  I^Iaui,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mt.  Ilaleakala,  on  the  crater  of  Pun- 
nianiau,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  in  a  locality  where  no  one  would  expect  to 
find  a  member  of  this  wonderful  tribe.  It  grows  in  open,  dry  scrub  in  company 
with  plants  belonging  to  the  upper  forest  zone,  such  as  Kaillardia  platyphylla, 
Argyroxipkium  virescens,  Sophora  chrysophylla,  Santalum  Haleakalae,  etc.  Un- 
fortunately, only  three  trees  are  in  existence,  and  as  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
above  locality,  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  have  shared  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  our  native  trees,  becoming  extinct,  as  cattle  have  free  access  and  browse 
on  the  lower  branches  within  their  reach.  The  writer  appealed  to  the  manager 
of  Ilaleakala  ranch  to  protect  these  trees  from  the  ravages  of  cattle,  which  he 
kindly  promised  to  do. 

The  type  specimen  is  \o.  8595  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

CYANEA  Gaud. 

(Kittelia  Reichb.,  Marcrochiliis  Preal.) 

Calyciue  lobes  of  variable  length,  from  dentate  to  foliaceous;  the  dorsal  slit  of  the 
sadiog  to  the   middle.      The  two  lower   small   anthers  or   all  penicillate;   needs 
shining  smooth.      Shrubs  or  small  trees  with  erect  simple  stem   or   branches, 
'  covered  with   thorns.      Leaves  entire,   lobed,  or  pinnate.      Flowers  bluish  or 
purple  or  white  in  axillary  racemes. 
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I'LATE  200. 


CTANEA  LEPIOSTEQIA  A.  Gray. 
Plant  reaches  a  height  of  forty  feet.     Growing  in  the  foreat  of  KaholuBoiafno  on  Kauai. 
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Canipanulaeeae. 

The  geniis  Cyanea  is  endemic  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  possesses  more 
species  than  either  Clermontia  or  TJelissea.  All  the  species  are  shrubby,  with 
three  exceptions.  One  species,  C.  Icptostegia,  reaches  40  feet  in  height,  and  is 
the  tallest  of  any  of  our  Lobelioideae.  The  genus  consists  of  many  species,  31 
having  been  so  far  described,  while  many  more  have  been  discovered  by  the 
writer  which  will  be  published  in  a  monograph  on  this  tribe,  bringing  the 
number  of  species  of  Cyanea  probably  up  to  45,  or  even  more. 

The  genus  Cj'anea  consists  of  milky  shrubs  or  trees  with  a  single  erect  or 
branching  stem,  which  includes  a  medullary  cavity.  Flowers  are  arranged  in 
racemes. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Calyeina  lobea  shorter  than  the  tube. 

Flowers  grayish  white  or  cream  colored C,  arborea 

Calycioe  lobes  louger  than  the  tube. 

Flowers  dpr>  purple O,  leptoategltt 

Cyanea  arborea   (Gray)    Hbd. 
(PIates206,  207,  208.) 
CTAHEA  AEBOKEA  (Gray)  Hb<!.  Fl.  Haw  IbI.  (1888)   201;— Del  CaHt.  Ill  Fi.  Ins.  Mar. 
Pneif.  VII  (1S92)  219.— DdiSMa  corlacea  var.  p  A.  Gray  1.  c.  p.  148;— H.   Mann 
1.   c.   p.   178.— DellBBe&  artMrea   H.   Mann   I.   c.   p.   180.— Cyanea  l(ni£ifoUa   Heller 
1.  c.  p.  909. 

Leaves  sessile  oblsDceoiate  40-6-5  cm  i  7-12.5  cm,  shortly  acuminate  or  rounded  and 
upiculate,  gradually  narrowing;  toward  the  base,  faintly  dentate,  but  almost  entire  and 
wavy  towards  tbe  base,  glabrous  or  pubescent  along  the  rib,  glossy,  chartaceous  to  coriace- 
ous; peduncle  slender  but  stiff  1.5-30  cm  long,  almost  naked  above,  closely  many  flowered 
in  the  last  fourth,  pedicels  short  3.8  mm;  bracts  2-4  mm;  bractlcts  1  mm;  calyx  bubglobose. 
(llabTOiiB,  shortly  toothe<l,  the  tube  6  mm;  corolla  slender  moderately  curved,  auberect  n 
cm  long.  5  mm  wide,  glabrous  grayish  white,  rather  tbin.  with  a  deep  dorsal  sUt  and 
eonnivent  lobes;  stamina]  column  glabrous;  berry  globose,  faintly  ribbed,  10-12  mm  in 
diameter. 

A  tree  12  to  24  feet  tall  of  palm-Hke  habit  with  a  crown  of  leaves  at  the  apex 
ol'  the  stem,  the  latter  measuring  about  4  inches  in  diameter  or  more. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  Lobelias  which  the  islands  possess.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  writer  fears  that  it  has  become  extinct. 

Where  there  was  once  a  forest  at  UlupalakiUa  there  is  now  only  grassland 
with  planted  Eucalypti.  The  writer  met  with  only  one  single  plant  in  a  small 
gulch  which  was  inaccessible  to  cattle.  For  three  days  the  writer  searched  for 
this  beautiful  Lobelia,  and  he  had  nearly  abandoned  all  hope  when  he  saw  this 
handsome  plant  hidden  in  a  small  and  very  narrow  gulch.  It  evidently  is  thp 
last  of  its  race.  In  the  whole  district  of  Ulupalakua  there  is  now  no  forest  at 
all,  only  here  and  there  stands  a  tree  of  the  araliaceous  species  Pterotropia 
dipyrena. 

Cyanea  comata,  another  beautiful  lobeliaeeous  plant  once  common  in  this 
district,  has  vanished  forever. 

The  plant  is  peculiar  to  Haleakala,  Vlupalakua,  Maui,  and  was  once  plentiful 
at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet.    It  flowers  in  the  early  spring. 
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Campa  mil  aceae-Gooden  iaceae. 

Cyanea  leptostegia  A.  Gray. 
Halialua. 
(Plate  209.) 

OTANEA  LEFTOSTEQIA  A.  Gray  Proe.  Am.  Acad.  V.  (]SG2)  ]49j— Maon.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.  Vri  (18»a)  184;—  Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  47;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw,  Isl.  (1888) 
261;— Del.   Caat.  III.  Fl.  Ina.  Mar.  Pacif.  VII   (1892)   219;— Heller  PI.  Haw.  Isl. 

(1897)   908. 

Leaves  eeaaile  narrow  lanceolate,  40  to  48  cm  x  4  to  5  cm  denticulate  or  oubentire, 
glabrous  sbiomK  cbartaceous,  the  midrib  of  tbe  leavea  hollow,  leavea  of  youug  plants 
lobed,  tbe  lobes  exteoding  Bometiniea  to  the  midrib;  peduncle  (with  Qower)  2  to  3  cm 
Blender,  naked  below,  many-flowered  at  tbe  apex,  10  to  20  flowera  in  a  crowded  cluster  od 
pedicela  of  about  8  mm,  bracts  linear,  twice  as  long  as  the  bractleta;  calvx  glabrous,  tbe 
tube  cylindrical,  lobes  linear  or  filiform,  sometimes  4  cm  long;  corolla  dark  purplish  red, 
glabrous,  semierect  and  slender  about  4  cm  long  and  4  mm  broad,  antSers  glabrous;  berry 
ovoid,  yellow,  crowned  by  the  filiform  calycine  lobes. 

The  Hahalua,  which  reaches  a  height  of  sometimes  40  feet,  or  about  13  m,  has 
a  pronoiineed  palm-like  habit,  poaseaaing  a  single  erect  trunk  which  is  densely 
covered  in  its  upper  portion  with  rhomboid  leaf -scars,  bearing  at  the  end  a  crown 
of  sessile  leaves. 

The  Halialua  is  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Kauai,  where  it  inhabits  the  middle 
forest  zone  on  the  leeward  side  in  the  drier  and  more  open  districts.  It  is  as- 
sociated with  Antidesnia  platypliyllum  var.  0.,  Xylosma  Ilau-aiiense,  Maba 
Bandwiceiisis  var.,  Pisonia  sandwicensis,  Cyanea  spathulata,  and  Cyanea  hirtetla. 
It  flowers  in  the  summer  months. 

Numerous  species  of  caterpillars  feed  on  the  fruits  and  withered  flowera 

The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  always  lobed,  a  characteristic  found  quite 
often  in  young  plants  of  Cyaneae,  especially  in  those  of  Section  III  Palniae- 
formes.    The  milky  juice  of  this  species  is  yellow. 

GOODENIACEAE. 

The  family  Goodeniaceae  consists  of  13  genera,  of  which  10  are  only  found  in 
Australia.  The  species  number  291,  of  which  27  are  not  found  in  Australia.  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  only  the  genus  Seaevola  is  represented  of  this  family,  with 
a  few  species. 

SCAEVOLA  L. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  zigomorpbous  pentamerous.  Calyi  tube  aduate  to  the  ovary, 
tbe  limb  \er}  short  annular  truncate  or  5  parted.  Tube  of  corolla  dorsally  slit  to  thQ 
base  all  lobes  uearlj  of  equal  length  or  the  two  superior  ones  shorter.  Filaments  linear, 
anthers  froe  O^  ary  inferior  rarely  ^  er\  shortly  superior,  bi-locular,  ovules  solitary  in 
each  loiule  erect  anatropous  Stile  entire  the  marpn  of  the  indusium  ciliate,  very 
rarel}  f^labroua  atigma  truncate  or  subbilobate.  Fruit  indehiscent,  eiocarp  Qesby  suc- 
culent or  suberose  endocarp  hard  ligneous  or  bony,  rarely  crustaceous.  Seeds  solitary. 
Fmbr\D  as  long  as  tbe  albumen  with  terete  or  foliaceous  cotyledons. — Herbs,  shrubs  or 
small  trees  with  alternate  rarelv  opposite  leaves,  which  are  toothed,  serrate,  or  entire. 
Flowers  rarelv  soiitarv  usually  in  eimes  brapteate  and  bracteolate,  sesaile  or  pedicellate. 
Corolla  white   purple  or  lellow 

The  genus  consists  of  83  species  distributed  over  Australia,  but  mainly  West 
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Australia,  India,  a  few  in  New  Caledonia  and  6  endemic  species  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  with  one  other  S.  frutescens  (Mill.)  Krause,  of  wide  distribution. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Leaves  obovate  oblong,  tootbed  or  serrate. 

Cymes  short,  crowded,  leaves  pubescent S.  procers 

Cymes  long,  many  flowered;  leaves  glabrous S.  OlumlatoiilailA 

ScaevoU  Chamissoniana  Gaud. 

Naupaka  or  Naupaka  kuahiwi. 

(Plate  210.) 

SOAEVOLA  CHAMISSONIANA  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Urnnie  (1S26)  461.  t.83;— Hook,  et  Arn. 
Bot.  Beecb.  Voy.  (1832)  89;— Endl.  F\.  Suds.  Ann.  Wien.  Mua.  I.  (1830)  170  no. 
1043;— DC.  Prodr.  VII.  (1839)  506;— A.  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII,  (1397)  187;— 
Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  267;— Del  Cast.  111.  PI.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac.  V[.  (1890)  216;— 
Heller  in  Minnea.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1897)  fll3;— Krause  Das  Pflzenr.  LIV.  4. 
277.  (1912)  123.— S.  OhMnlawnlana  Gaud.  var.  y  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  267.— 

a,  cUla.U  G.  Don  Gen.  Syst.  III.  (1834)  728 S,  Uguatrifolia  Nutt.  in  Trans.  Am. 

Phil.  Sot.  N.  S.  VIII.  (1843)  253.- TonninckU  ClamlBBonlana  de  Vriese  Gooden. 
(1854)  8;— Walp.  Ann.  II.  (1852)  1057.— Lobelia  OtLamiBSonlAHA  O.  Ktze  Rev.  Gen. 
PI.  II.  (1891)  378. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  5  to  6  m  high;  branches  terete  glabrous  or  in  the  axils  of  leaves 
sparsely  white-villose;  leaves  chartaceous,  obovate  or  obovate  lanceolate,  acuminate  at  the 
apes,  cuneate  at  the  base,  narrowing  into  a  petiole  of  6  to  IS  mm,  margins  serrate- 
dentate,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  4  to  10  cm  long,  2  to  4.5  cm  wide;  flowers  in  subdivari- 
cate  cymes.  7  to  15  flowered,  as  long  as  the  leaves  or  longer;  bracts  small  linear,  acute 
2  to  5  cm  long,  ovary  obovoid,  glabrous,  3  to  4  mm  long;  calyx  1  to  2  mm  long,  shortly 
5-lDbed,  sparsely  ciliolate;  corolla  white  with  purple  streaks  or  pure  white,  the  erect  tube 
narrow  cylindrical,  1.5  to  2  cm  long,  glabrous  outside,  sparsely  pubescent  inside,  lobes 
about  half  the  length  of  the  tube  or  shorter,  winged;  stamens  almost  the  length  of  the 
tube,  the  filiform  Slaments  somewhat  dilated  at  the  base,  anthers  small,  oblong,  truncate; 
style  slightly  protruding  from  the  corolla,  pubescent  below,  glabrous  above;  indusium 
glabrous,  the  superior  margin  sparsely  and  shortly  ciliate.  fruit  ellipsoidal,  glabrous,  S  to  10 
mm  long,  4  to  5  mm  thick. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  common  shrubs  or  often  small  trees  which  one 
is  likely  to  meet  everj-where  in  the  lower  or  middle  forest  zone.  It  is  in  flower 
nearly  all  the  year  round  and  is  quite  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  forest  on  ac- 
count of  its  white  flower,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  half  a  flower,  though  com- 
plete. It  occurs  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group  from  800  feet  elevation  up  to 
4000  feet  and  even  higher;  several  varieties  have  been  described.  Krause  in  his 
monograph  on  the  Goodeniaceae  of  the  world  distinguishes  three  varieties  of 
this  species:  (1)  var.  pubescens  (Nutt.)  Krause,  from  Kohaia,  Oahu,  (2)  var. 
bracteosa  Hbd.  from  Maui,  Hawaii,  and  Klolokai,  and  (3)  var.  cylindrocarpa 
(Hbd.)  Krause,  from  Lanai. 

There  are  many  more  varieties  of  this  species  in  the  writer's  possession,  which 
belong  all  to  shrubs  and  therefore  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  book. 
Plate  210  shows  a  branch  from  the  typical  S.  Chamissoniana,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  forests  of  Oahu. 

Here  may  be  recorded  another  species,  the  Ohenaupaka  of  the  natives  or 
Scaevola  glabra  H.  et  A.     This  latter  plant  often  reaches  a  height  of  fifteen 
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SOAEVOLA  OHAMISSONIANA  Gaud. 
Naupaks. 

Flowering  and  truitiiia  braiiL-h,  reduced. 
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Qoodeni  aceae-Compositae. 

feet,  but  is  seldom  a  tree;  it  grows  usually  in  out-of-the-way  places,  as  on  the  sum- 
mit ritlgesi  of  the  mountains  of  Oahu,  and  in  the  swampy  forest  and  borders  of 
great  bogs  on  Kauai,  usually  at  an  elevation  of  from  3000-5000  feet.  The  flowers 
are  the  largest  of  the  Hawaiian  Naupaka  and  are  bright  yellow. 

Scaevola  procera   Hbd. 

\aupaka  or  Xaupaka  kiiaJiiwi. 

SOAEVOIA  PBOCERA  Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  IbI.  <1888)  268;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ina,  Mai.  Pae. 
VII.  (1H92)  217;— Heller  in  Minnea.  Bot.  Stud.  Bull.  IX.  (1897)  914;— KrauBC  Das 
Pflzenrcich  LIV.  4.  277.  (1912)  123.— Lobelia,  procera  O,  KUe.  Rev.  Gen.  I'l.  II. 
(IhBl)  378. 

Branches  terete,  densely  and  abortly  cinereous  tonientoite,  adult  ones  somewhat  glabrous, 
and  barbellate  in  the  leat-axilu;  leaves  cliaTtaceoua  obovnte- oblong  or  lanceolate- oblong, 
acuminate  at  the  apex,  contracting  into  a  petiole  of  1  to  1.6  cm  rarely  longer,  margin 
acutely  serrate -dentate,  or  the  baae  entire,  ti  to  15  cm  long,  2.3  to  i.i>  cm  brond,  sparsely 
hispiduloua  above,  pubescent  beneath,  with  distinct  and  prominent  nerves;  flowers  large 
in  axillary  divaricate  trichotomouit  cymes  which  are  cinereous  tomentulose,  and  shorter 
than  the  Icavea;  bracts  linear  lanceolate,  acute,  2  to  4  mm  long,  ovary  o  bo  void -oblong, 
puberuloua  or  subglabrous,  about  4  mm;  calyjt  lobes  very  short,  obsoletely  ileitoid-ofate, 
subacute,  with  ciliolate  margins;  corolla  white  with  purple  streaks,  1.8  to  2.5  cm  long, 
outside  Bparcely  but  inside  densely  puberolous,  the  subpatent  lobes  shorter  than  the 
tube,  with  somewhat  broad  wings;  stamens  at  the  base  little  dilated,  the  filiform  fila- 
ments 7  to  8  mm  long,  anthers  ellijitical-obloug,  truncate,  much  ahorter  than  the  filaments; 
style  somewhat  comptanate,  sparsely  puberulous,  quite  glabrous  at  the  apex,  little  shorter 
than  the  corolla;  indusium  with  the  upper  margin  shortly  ciliate;  fruit  ovoid,  glabrous,  6 
mm  long,  3  to  4  mm  thick,  indistinctly  and  longitudinally  costate. 

This  rather  handsome  i^pecies  occurs  as  a  shrub  and  small  tree  15  feet  or  so 
high  on  Si^veral  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  but  is  most  common  on  Molokai. 
It  resembles  somewhat  iS.  mollis.  It  was  first  found  by  Hillebrand  on  Slolokai 
at  the  Pali  of  Pelekunu  Valley.  It  was  collected  by  the  writer  Jlarch,  1910, 
flowerinp:  and  fruiting  back  of  Kamoku.  near  Kawela  swamp  (no.  6159),  and 
again  at  Wailau  pali  (no.  7031  and  7036),  Molokai,  On  Kanai  he  collected  it 
back  of  Lihue  on  the  Haupu  range  with  almost  entire  leaves,  flowerinfr  March  19, 
1909.      (College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium.) 

COMPOSITAE. 

The  Composite,  or  Sunflower,  family,  is  the  largest  family  of  plants,  com- 
prisinc  over  800  genera,  with  more  than  10,000  species.  The  Composite  family 
is  considered  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  plant  families,  as  some  of  its  tribes  are 
still  in  full  evolution. 

It  is  distributed  over  the  whole  Globe,  and  is  represented  in  these  islands  by 
about  60  species,  only  a  few  of  which  become  trees.  Of  striking  character  is 
the  well-known  Hawaiian  Silversword,  Argyroxiphium  sandwiccnse  (Uinahina), 
with  its  variety  macrocephalum  from  Ilaleakala  crater.  Some  of  the  arborescent 
species  of  Hawaiian  Compositae  inhabit  the  high  mountains  of  the  group,  up  to 
an  elevation  of  over  10,000  feet. 
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DUBAUTIA  PLANTAOINEA  Oand. 
Hmum. 

mering  branch,  about  one-half  natural  si 
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Compositae. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERA. 

FlowerheaOs  small,  yellowish: 
Style  of  fertil  dowers  bifid: 

Bracts  of  involutrre  in  one  row  free Dnbautla 

Drncts  of  involucre  connate Ball  lard  la 

Flower  beads  targe,  two  inclies  or  more,  broTCnisb  yellow: 

Style  of  all  florets  entire  or  shortly  bidentate Haspeiomumia 

DUBAUTIA  Gaud. 

Flowerheads  homogamoua,  discoid,  all  florets  herni aphrodite  and  fertile.  Involucre 
turbinate,  with  5  to  lU  equal  bracts  in  one  row;  receptacle  naked  or  paleaceous,  the 
paleae  corresponding  in  number  to  the  inner  florets;  corolla  tubular  with  a  Slit]  limb; 
anthers  purple,  shortly  appeniliculate;  style-branrhes  revolute;  achenes  hispid,  4  to  5 
ribbed,  with  several  shortly  ciliate  rays  in  a  single  row. — Hhruba  or  small  trees  with  op- 
posite or  teroate  leavesi  which  are  either  sessile  or  subsessile,  the  leaves  are  paralleV 
nerved,  with  a  slightly  branching  middle  nerve,  and  remind  one  of  the  lenvei  of  species  of 
Plantago  or  Bupleururo.      Inflorescence  terminal,  paniculate  or  corymbose. 

The  genus  Dubantia  is  strictly  Hawaiian  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  gieous 

Katllardiii,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     It  consists  of  seven 

species,  only  two  of  which  attain  the  height  which  entitle  them  to  be  called  trees ; 

the  remaining  five  are  shrubs.     The  Dubaiitiae  or  Xaeiiae,  ns  the  Hawaiians  term 

these  plants,  are  peculiar  to  the  wet  regions  of  the  middle  forest  zone,  and  reach 

their  best  development  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  where  five  species  are  found. 

Dubautia  plantaginea  Gaud. 

Kaenae. 

(Plate  211.) 

DUBAUTIA  FLANTAGINBA  Gaud.  Bot.  Voy.  Uraaie   (1S26)   469.   pi.  84;— Less  in   Lin- 

naea   VT.   (1831)    182;— Endl.   Fl.   Suds.    (1836)    n.  flSS;— A.   Gray   Proe.   Am.   Ac. 

V.   (18«2)   134;— Wawra  in   Flora   (1873)   76;— Hbd.   Fl.  Haw.  Isl.    (1888)   222;- 

Hoffmann  in   Engl,  et  PrantI  Pflzfam.  IV.  5.   (1889)   24S.  fig.  120.  G.;— Del  Cast. 

III.   Fl.   Ins.  Mar.   Pac.  VI.   (1890)   212;— Heller  in   Minnes.  Bot.   Stud.  Bull.  IX. 

(1897)  913. 

Leaves  opposite,  lanceolate  10  to  20  cm  x  8  to  20  mm,  acute  gradually  contractinn  at 

both  ends,   clasping  with   the   nanow   base,   entire   or   remotely   lienticulate   in   t1>e   uppef 

half,  strongly  7  to  13  nerved;  panicle  pubescent,  pyramidal,   15  to  25  cm  long,  projeetinif 

beyond  the  leaves,  with   horizontal   branches,   the   lowest  i>   to   7.5   cm   long,   the  ultimate 

peiiieels   2   to   3   mm,  racemosely   arranged;   beads   cylindrical,  florets   7   to   10,   involucral 

bracts  7  to  8;   roceptncle   mostly  naked;   corolla  orange  colored,  e^serted}   style  branches 

revolute;  pappus-rays  linear-aubnlate,  with  upright  ciliae. 

The  \aenae  is  a  small  tree  of  10  to  16  feet  in  height  with  a  short  trunk  of  a 
few  inches  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  verj-  slender,  spreading,  and  bear  at 
their  ends  long,  lanceolate,  bright-green  opposite  leaves,  which  are  strongly  7  to 
13  nerved.  It  is  a  strikingly  handsome  tree  when  in  full  flower,  which  is  from 
about  July  to  August,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  locality.  The  small  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  large  pyramidal  panicle  which  projects  beyond  the  leaves, 
about  ten  inches  or  more  in  length,  drooping  or  standing  erect.  The  corolla  is 
orange-colored  with  a  slender  tube  which  dilates  into  a  bell-shaped  (campanu- 
late)  limb  with  reflexed  lobes.  The  flowers  have  the  odor  of  bee's-wax,  and  are 
often  purplish  instead  of  yellow. 
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RAILLABDIA  ARBOBEA  Gray. 
NMoae. 

Photograpbed  from  ar  hcrbariiini  »[>evinien,  about  one-half  natur.il  s 
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Compositae. 

The  Xaenae  is  more  or  less  common  on  all  the  islands,  but  particularly  on 
Oahu,  where  it  can  be  found  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  at  the  head  of  Pauoa 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  Konahuaniii.  On  Maui  it  is  very  common  at  the  west  end 
at  a  lower  elevation  along  Honakawai  gulch,  back  of  Kaanapali,  as  well  as  at 
Honokahau.  On  Haleakala  it  is  plentiful  along  the  gulches  near  Kula,  at  3000 
feet,  and  is  scattered  io  the  rain  forest  near  Waikamoi  and  Puukakai  above 
Olinda  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  Occasional  plants  can  be  found  in  the  crater 
of  Haleakala  in  Kaupo  Gap  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  6000  feet,  together  with 
liaillardia  sp.,  Argyroxiphium  vireseeiis,  Lobelia  hypoleuca,  Geranium  multi- 
ftorum,  etc.  On  Hawaii  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Kohala,  as  well  as  on  the 
slopes  of  Ilualalai  at  about  6000  feet,  in  company  with  Dodonaea,  Styphelia, 
Coprosraa,  etc.,  on  black  cinder.  On  Kauai  it  is  gregariotis  along  Waialae  stream 
together  with  Dubautia  laevigata  and  other  plants. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  rain  forest,  where  it  reaches  its  best  development,  but  can 
oecjisionally  be  found  in  the  drier  districts.  On  Oahu  it  is  also  plentiful  in  the 
mountains  of  Punaluu  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet. 

Another  species,  Dubautia  laxa  Hook,  et  Arn.  occurs  on  Oahu,  though  a  shrub. 
The  writer  discovered  a  variety  of  this  latter  species  on  Kauai  at  the  central 
plateau  in  the  swampy  forests  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great  open  bogs  at  tin 
elevation  of  4500-5000  feet.  It  is  a  small  tree  15  to  18  feet  in  height  with  few 
spreading  branches,  which,  together  with  the  leaves  are  hirsute  with  whitish- 
gray  hair.  The  inflorescence  is  a  large  hirsute  cor\Tnb,  bearing  dark  orange- 
yellow  heads  of  6  mm  in  diameter  on  pedicels  of  12  mm.  It  differs  from  the 
species  in  the  large,  orange  colored  tlower-heada  which  are  on  long  pedicels, 
while  in  Ihe  species  they  are  nearly  subsessile.  It  may  be  known  as  Dubautia 
laxa  II.  ct  A.  var.  pcdicellata  Rock  var.  nov. 

RAILLARDIA  Gaud. 

The  genus  Raillardia  differs  from  Dubautia  in  its  plumose  pappus-rays  and 
usually  naked  receptacle;  flower-heads  as  in  Dubautia. ^Shrubs  or  trees  with 
ternate,  alternate,  or  opposite  leaves,  with  various  venations;  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes,  ptmietes  or  corymbs,  yellow. 

The  genus  Raillardia  is  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  though  it  is  of 
American  affinity,  as  it  is  closely  related  to  the  California  genus,  Raillardella, 
established  by  Gray,  with  four  species  peculiar  to  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Yosemite  district  at  elevations  from  8000  to  11,000  feet. 
MoHt  of  the  Hawaiian  Raillardiae  inhabit  our  high  mountains  to  an  altitude  of 
11,000  feet,  but  a  few  species  {shmbbjO  occur  as  low  as  2500  feet,  or  even  lower. 

The  arljorescent  species  are  found  at  high  elevations  only.  The  California 
Raillardella  are  acanlescent  herbs  with  stout,  creeping  rootstocks. 

The  species  of  Raillardia  are  not  at  all  clearly  defined  in  Hillehrand's  Flora, 
and  need  a  revision.     A  few  species  run  into  each  other  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
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BAILLABDtA  MENZIESn  Gray. 

Fruiting  brnnch   pinned   against   trunk   of   tree;   (jrowing   in  the  upper   forest   of   Mt. 

Halcnlisla;  elevation  6000  feet. 
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Coiupositae. 

very  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Some  species  will  have  to  be  united,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  new  species  described,  as  they  do  not  fit  in  Hillebrand's  key  to 
the  species. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

Leaves  witli  a  via(;DUs  pubescence;  iofloreaeence  paniculate B.  ubona 

Leaves  silky  pubosfcnt,  lanceolate  acute B.  BtmtMoIoldeB 

Leavea  gloss}',  stiS  ciliate;  Sower  heads  iu  a  foliose  raceme E.  MenslaaU 

Raillardia  arborea  Gray. 

iVaeiiae. 

(Plate  212.) 

BAILLABPIA  ABBOBEA  Giav  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  V.  (1862)   134;— H.  Mann  Proc.  Am. 

Apad.  VII.  (1867)  176;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (ISSM)  228;— Hoflm.  in  Eng.  et  Prantl 

IV.  5.  (IS89)  248;-Del  Cast.  111.  Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pac,  VI  (1890)  213. 

Young  braucKes  and  inflorescence  hirsute  nith  glandular  hairs;  leaves  ternate,  close, 

sessile  with   a  broad   base,  but   not  clasping,  2   to  5  nerved,  hispid   and   viscid   sa   is   tho 

infloreeeence :  the  foliose  panicle  8  to  10  cm  long,  involucre  of  9  to  14  bracts  with  22  to  43 

florets;  corollae  glandular;  achenes  glabrous. 

This  species,  which  inhabits  the  drj'  upland  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea,  is  by  no 
means  common.  It  is  usually  a  shrub  or,  when  growing  in  black  cinder  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  to  11,000  feet,  a  tree  of  about  20  feet  in  height  with  a  trunk 
a  foot  in  diameter.  The  writer  saw  only  a  few  trees;  the  best  developed  speci- 
men grew  at  a  little  over  10,000  feet  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea  above  Keraole ; 
above  Waikii  at  9000  feet  elevation  it  was  a  shrub,  as  well  as  back  of  Nau  crater 
on  the  windward  slope  at  8000  feet.  These  arborescent  Raillardia  have  a  peculiar 
odor,  and  their  presence  can  hi  detected  long  before  the  plants  are  reached, 
when  once  familiar  with  the  odor.  This  applies  also  more  or  less  to  the  shrubby 
species  of  the  lower  forests.  Raillardia  arborea  is  associated  with  Slyphelia 
Grayana,  Geranium  euneatum  var.  y.,  Raillardia  stnitkioloides,  Sophora  chry- 
sopkylla,  Rubus  Hawaiiensis,  Coprosma  montana,  Rumex  giganteus,  etc.  It  can 
stand  severe  frost,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  snow  during  part  of  the  year, 
Raillardia  struthioloides  Gray. 
Naenae. 

EAILIABDIA  STRUTHIOLOIDES   Gra;  in   Proc.   Am.  Acad.  V.   (1862)   134;— H.   Mann 

Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  <1867)   176;— Hbd.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888)  228;— Del  Cast.  111. 

Fl.  Ins.  Mar.  Pacif.  VL  (1890)  214. 

A  smalt  tree  6  to  7  m  high,  with  a  trunk  of  about  22  cm  in  diameter,  the  branches 

canescent  with  a  silky  not  glandular  pubescence;  leaves  closely  crowded,  erect,  imbricate, 

or  at  length  spreading,  lauceolate,  5  cm  long,  8  to  14   mm  wide,   acute,  broadly   BesHile, 

entire,  coriaceous,  rather  concave  when  youag,  with  3  to  5  indistinct  nerves,  dull  opaque. 

canescent  with  soft  appressed  hairs,  scabrous  on  the  margin,  but  not  ciliate;  inflorescence 

a  raceme  or  panicle  10  to  15  cm  long,  with  recurved  pedicels;  heads  12  mm;  involucre  8  mm, 

pubescent,  of  7  to  11  bracts;  florets  )2  to  22,  the  corolla  almost  tubular,  not  exserted. 

This  species,  which  is  usually  a  shrub,  but  often  a  tree  of  20  feet  or  so  in 
height,  ascends  the  highest  of  any  of  our  Raillardia,  as  it  can  be  found  at  an 
elevation  of  11,500  feet  on  Mauna  Kea.  The  trunk  is  not  thicker  than  about 
nine  inches.     It  differs  from  R.  arborea  in  not  being  viscous,  but  covered  with 
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RAILI.A.BDIA  MENZIESn  Gray. 

Nft«nae  tr«e. 

Growing  on  th<?  slopes  of  Mt.  Haleakaln,  Maui,  n^ar  I'lmnianmu  i^rater;  elevation  60()0  feet. 
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Compositae. 

a  silky  canescent  pubescence  which  ia  not  glandular.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate 
a-'ute,  leathery  in  texture,  and  concave  when  joung.  The  flowers  are  yellow. 
It  is  found  lower  down  in  company  with  Argyroxipliium  saiidwkciixe,  or  Silver- 
sword,  Silene,  etc. 

Raillardia  Menziesu  Gray 

yacnae. 
(Plates  213,  214,) 

EAILLAEDIA    UENZIESn    Gray    Proc.    Am.    Atad.    V.    (1862)    133;— Mann    Proe.    Am. 
Acad.   VII.   (lS(i7)   176;— Wawra  in  Flora   (1H73)   79;— Hbd.  Fl.  Uaw.  Isl.   (1888) 
228;— Hoffm.   in   Engl,   et   Prantl   Pflzfam.   IV,  5.   (1,S«9)   248;— Del   Cast.   111.   Fl. 
Ina,  Mar.  I'ac.  VI.  <1890)  214. 
A  shriib  or  small  tree,  branches  stiff  and  atoiit,  or  at  lower  elevation  profusely  branch- 
ing, densely  foliose,  einereous  or  with   a  rufous   hispid   not   glandular   pubescence;   leaves 
ternate   or  opposite,   sessile,   elliptical -oblong,   or   lanceolate,   acuminate,  entire,   or   faintly 
and  remotely  denticulate,  coriaceous,  3  to  5  nerved,  glabrate  when  full  grown,  but  retain- 
ing a  fringe  of  stiff  scabrous  ciliae  among  the  margins;   heads   10  mm  or  less,  few   in   a 
foliose    raceme    or    panicle    of    .'>    cm    or    more,    on    pedicels    of    2    to    S    mm;    involucre 
obconicat,  or  oblong,  florets  2  to  S-i.  but  usually  only  2  to  10,  coroltae  funnel-shape:!,  not 
exserted;  acbenes  glabrous  or  Bligbtly  hispid,  ribbed. 

The  typical  Raillardia  Menz'tesii  Gray,  (no.  S621  and  S546,  in  the  Herbarium 
of  the  College  of  Hawaii)  is  a  shrub  with  stiff  stout  branches  and  thick,  fleshy 
leathery,  ternate  leaves,  and  occurs  on  and  near  the  summit  o£  Mt.  Haleakala  at 
an  elevation  of  from  7000-10000  feet.  ■At  6000  feet  elevation,  and  in  gnlches 
at  7000  feet,  above  Ukulele,  on  the  same  mountain,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
trees  some  of  them  20  feet  high  and  pictured  on  plate  214 ;  the  leaves  are  thinner, 
opposite,  and  approach  more  Raillardia  linearis  ttaud.  In  o^de^  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  the  tree,  the  writer  sent  several  specimens  of  the  species  in  question 
to  the  Gray  Herbarium  for  comparison.  In  the  absence  of  Prof.  BI.  L.  Fernald, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Sinnott  kindly  compared  the  material,  of  which  he  writes  as  follows: 
"Of  R.  Mciizicsii  we  have  but  two  sheets,  one  of  them  the  type.  Your  speci- 
mens no.  8621  and  8546  (the  latter  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Haleakala  with 
ternate  leaves)  are  obviously  typical  K.  Mcnziesii  upon  comparison.  The  other 
two,  no.  8r»73  and  8-J90,  (the  latter  a  specimen  from  the  tree  figured  on  plate  no. 
214)  are  probably  referable  to  the  same  species,  but  seem  to  approach  R.  linearis 
Gaud.  These  two  species  are  placed  next  each  other  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  review 
of  the  genus  in  1862." 

The  writer  collected  the  typical  R.  linearis  on  the  lava  fields  of  Auahi,  Kahi- 
kinui,  southern  slopes  of  Bit.  Haleakala  where  it  is  a  .shrtib  3  feet  high  at  2000 
feet  elevation.  At  present  it  will  be  advisable  to  retain  the  tree  in  ([uestion 
under  R.  Mcnziesii  rather  than  create  a  new  species,  until  the  vast  Hawaiian 
composite  material  is  thoroughly  worked  up  and  monographed. 

HESPEEOMANNIA  A.   Gray. 
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Compositae. 

inner  bracts  longest,  linear  lanceolate,  the  outer  ones  short,  ovate.  Receptacle  flat 
naked.  Corollae  regular,  slender,  deeply  S.cleft  into  linear  acute  straight  lobes.  Stamena 
aflixed  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  the  anthers  long  linear,  united  until  fertilization,  ei- 
serted.  Style  filiform,  long  eiserted,  shortlj-  bi. dentate  or  entire.  A^henes  linear-oWong, 
S.angular,  with  several  faces  ribbed.  Pappus  of  many  pluri-seriate  stiff  and  scabrous 
capillary  bristles  which  are  twice  the  length  of  the  achene.— Trees  or  shrubs  with  very 
hard  grained  wood.  Leaves  alternate,  penni. nerved,  entire.  Heads  largo  and  few  in 
terminal  clusters,  or  in  the  forks  of  the  branches.      Corolla  brownish-yellow. 

Thia  most  interesting  IlawaiiaD  genus  consists  of  three  species  two  of  which 
become  arboreseent.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Mutisieae  which  is  chiefly 
American,  but  especially  oeeiirring  in  the  South  American  Andes.  It  has  been 
called  the  Hawaiian  Thistle  tree. 

Hesperomannia  arborescens  Gray. 
(Plate  215.) 


i  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VI.  (1866)  554;— H.  Mann 
in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  VII.  (1867)  ITfi;— Brigham  in  Mem.  Bost.  8oc.  Nat  Hist. 
I.  4.  (1868)  .IST.  p.  20;— Wawra  in  Flora  (1873)  76;— Hbd.  PI.  Haw.  Isl.  (1888) 
232;— Del  Cast.  111.  Fl,  Ina.  Mar.  Pacif.  VI.  (1890)  215. 

Leaves  glabrous,  dark  on  both  faces,  thin  chartaceoua,  or  often  somewhat  fleshy  in 
texture  when  fresh,  and  minutely  pubescent  with  grayish  hairleta  when  young,  eepeeially 
along  the  veins  and  midrib,  o bo vate -oblong  12  to  34  cm  long,  4  to  20  cm  wide,  with 
reddish  midrib  and  petiole,  the  latter  2  to  4  cm;  bluntly  acuminate,  c re n ate. dentate,  often 
sub-entire;  heads  about  5  cm  high,  5  to  7  in  a  terminal  cluster  or  cymose  umbel  on  thick 
pedicels  of  about  10  to  14  mm;  involucre  2.5  cm  high,  quite  glabrous,  its  bracts  in  4  to  * 
rows,  corolla  24  to  30  mm,  divided  to  the  middle,  anthers  S  to  10  mm,  achenes  glabrous, 
12  to  14  mm,  linear -oblong,  the  tawny  pappus  twice  that  length. 

The  first  tree  of  this  species  was  discovered  by  H.  Mann,  on  the  Island  of 
Lanai  on  the  highest  ridge;  HiUebrand  writes  that  he  saw  about  eight,  four 
years  later.  Dr.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  who  thoroughly  explored  the  islands  for  in- 
sects, and  consequently  became  familiar  with  the  Hawaiian  Flora  to  some  extent, 
informed  the  writer  that  he  saw  2  trees  of  this  species  on  Lanai  about  10  years 
ago.  When  exploring  the  Island  of  Lanai  in  the  year  1910,  from  June  to 
August,  the  writer  failed  to  find  even  a  sign  of  this  tree  anj^vhere  on  the  island. 
However,  large  trees  of  apparently  this  species  were  found  by  C.  X.  Forbes  in 
the  Koulau  Mts.  on  Oahu,  and  the  writer  found  a  tree  about  20  feet  in  height  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Jit.  Konahuanui,  back  of  Honolulu,  practically  at  the  head  of 
Pauoa  Valley.  Its  leaves  were  exceedingly  large,  though  the  last  terminal  ones 
answered  the  description  by  Gray.  It  was  in  flower  and  fruit  and  is  figured  on 
plate  214. 

Rlr.  C.  N.  Forbes  described  a  very  interesting  species  from  Kauai  in  the  Wa- 
hiawa  Mts.  where  it  was  eolleeted  by  J.  M.  Lydgate.  It  has  the  habit  of  growth 
of  a  lobelia.  The  large  flower-heads  are  on  slender  filiform  pedicels.  The 
leaves  are  entire.     It  was  named  by  him  11.  Lydgatei  Forbes. 
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ADDENDA. 

Di'scriptions  of  \'ew  Species  other  than  Trees. 

Lobelioideae. 

Cyanea  pUosa  Gray. 

Var.  densiflora  Rock  var,  nov, 

l.pavcs  obloiiii-ubovate,  snnio  aa  in  the  sperlen;  Horiiewhut  fleshy,  white  or  silvery  under- 
neath, liark  grci'n  aliovi*;  Ihe  hirmite  lIMtl  flowerpd  ]ie(iUDcle  verv  shorl,  ppilii-ela  liir- 
Bute;  l1owpr!i  whitv  or  with  puriitish  tinge;  staniinal  roluinn  wliite  glabrous;  anthers  white, 
hirsute,  the  lower  oiii'H  |ii>iii<-illiite  only;  berry  dark  orange  colored,  lu-ribbed,  crowneii  by 
the  hiiihII  linear  calyrine  lubeH,  dparingly  hiB|ii<l. 

llawHii : — Sdiithcni  slopes  i)f  MautiH  Ij<ia  in  the  forest  back  of  Xaalehu,  Kau, 
in  Hwainny  jiiiitric,  terrestrial,  elevation  iiXH)  feet;  Howerint;  and  fruiting  Janu- 
ary !),  1912;  R<H-k  iiik  HHMIl  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

Var.  glabrifolia  Rock  var.  nov. 

Herbaeeoun,  terreHtrial,  about  fl-ll)  dm  hifih,  the  stem  strigosely  hinpid;  leaveg  elliptical 
ohlonit.  ariiminatr  at  both  endu,  thin  ehartareous.  pale  green  above,  paler  underneath, 
IS-L'S  cm  X  :)-M  cm,  on  himiite  petioles  of  2'i>-3  em.  yount;  leaves  densely  hispid  underneath, 
old  ones  gbilirmis  above,  hispid  along  the  midrib  and  veins;  flowers  several  on  a  hirsute 
pednnrle  of  about  7  cm,  brarteate  above  the  middle;  pedieels  6-10  mm  long,  filiform, 
spHrin)ily  'iis]iid  and  bibracteolate  at  the  bnve;  bractPoleH  linear  laneeolatt,  about  4  mm 
long;  enlj-x  gropnisb,  the  ovarian  portion  .i  mm,  the  lolies  of  nearly  thf  same  length 
(4  mm);  eorolla  greenish  white,  sparingly  hispid,  2  em  long;  staminal  column  glnbroua. 
whitish,  the  anthers  densely  hirsute;  berry  ){lx'^i'0>i)'i  oblong,  daric  orange,  crowned  by  thi. 
ealyeino  teeth;  seeds  light  yellow. 

Hawaii  :^ — In  den-se  .sH-aiii|iy  forest  near  Kilauea,  elev.  .'J7()0  ft.,  but  especially 
numerous  in  Mr.  W.  M.  (iitt'ard's  mountain  lot,  Kalanilehua;  outside  the  fenced 
portion  in  the  forest  it  is  scarce  owinfr  to  cattle  which  are  allowed  to  graze  in 
portions  of  the  forest.  The  plant  is  usually  small  and  can  easily  he  over- 
looked, as  it  grows  in  dense  shaded  places,  hidden  under  the  numerous  ferns 
and  other  foliane.  Rock  no.  880'),  Howerinsr  and  fruiting  July,  19U;  Type  in 
College  of  Hawaii  Herbarium. 

Var.  Bondiana  Rock  var.  nov. 

riant  about  >i  dm  high,  terrestrial,  stem  hirsute;  leaves  short  petiolate,  eoriaoeous. 
ovate  oblong,  glabrous  above,  covered  with  a  soft  light  brown  tomentura  underneath, 
acuminate  at  both  ends,  10-14  em  x  3.!i-!>.!>  cm;  peduncles  very  short  3  mm,  few  flowered. 
hirsute,  ns  are  the  iicdicela  and  calyx,  the  lobes  of  the  latter  of  the  same  leii<:th  as  the 
ovarian  portion,  linear;  (Sower  buds  only)  corolla  purple,  sparingly  hispid;  berry  glabrous 
yellow,  globose. 

Hawaii : — Mountains  of  Kohala,  about  7  miles  above  Awini,  near  siuumit  in 
exceedingly  dense  swampy  forest,  altitude  about  5000  feet;  flowerbuds  and 
fruiting  June,  1910.     Roek,  no.  8727  in  the  herbarium  College  of  Hawaii.  T.  IT. 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  B.  D.  Bond  of  Kohala  for  many  courtesies  received 
from  him  by  the  author. 
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Var.  megacarpa  Rock  \ar.  nov. 

Plant  erect,  terrestriat,  stem  hirsute,  leaves  large,  obovate  oblong,  blunt  at  the  apex, 
narrowing  suddenl/  into  a  fleshy  petiole  of  5  cm,  with  few  scattered  single  hairs  above, 
sparingly  hispid  underneath,  20-22  cm  x  9.5-10.5  cm;  berries  large,  22  mm  in  diameter, 
globose,  crowned  by  the  broadly  triangular  8  mm  long  calyi:  lobes  (flowers  unknown). 

Hawaii: — Mts.  of  Kohala  in  swampy  forest  back  of  Waimea,  aloQ<!:  the 
Alakahi  gorge,  elev.  4^00  ft.  Only  one  plant  observed;  fruiting  June,  1910, 
Rock  no.  8728,  in  the  herbarium.  College  of  Hawaii,  T.  II. 

Cyanea  Bishopii  Rock  sp.  n. 
Cronaa  EuntM(m&7  Hillebr.  Fl.  Haw.  Isl.  (188S)  £94;— Drake  Del  ('ast.  III.  Fl. 
Ins.  Mar.  Pae.  VII.  (1892)  219. 
Plant  subberbaceouB,  woody  only  at  the  base  10-14  dm  high,  rarely  branching,  leaves 
crowded  at  the  top,  obovate  oblong,  bluntly  acuminate  at  the  apex,  gradually  tapering 
into  a  margined  petiole  of  ca  3  cm;  leaves  20-30  cm  long,  4-T  cm  wide  (measured  at  their 
widest  portion)  sparingly  hispid  with  scattered  whitish  hairlets  above  pubescent  under- 
neath especially  along  the  veins  and  midrib;  inflorescence  densely  clustered  along  the 
stem,  immediately  under  the  leaves,  extending  down  for  about  12-15  cm;  flowers  numerous 
on  a  short  hirsute  many  bracteate  peduncle,  ca  S  mm  in  length;  pedicels  5-6  mm  when 
with  flowers.  12  mm  when  with  fruit,  bibraeteolate  above  the  middle,  braeteolea  linear 
subulate  ca  3  mm;  calyx  hirsute  the  subglobosc  ovarian  portion  G  mm,  calycine  lobes  as 
long  as  the  tube  or  longer;  corolla  slender,  somewhat  curved,  3  cm  long,  4  mm  wide, 
hirsute,  pale  purple  or  lilac  with  whitish  streaks,  lobes  very  short,  3-4  mm,  retrorsely 
dentate  above,  the  dorsal  slit  extending  one-third  the  length  of  the  tube;  staminal  column 
sparingly  hispid,  anthers  densely  covered  with  strigose  |)ale  purplish  hair,  the  lower  ones 
only  penicillate;  berry  subglobose,  deep  orange  ca  8  mm  in  diam.,  crowned  by   the  cal>> 

Maui:^Back  of  Lahaina,  West  ftlaui,  4000  ft.  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Wai- 
luku,  eoU.  by  E.  P.  Bishop,  Jan.,  1871.  Slopes  of  Haleakala,  wet  forest  between 
Waikamoi  and  Honomanu  gulch,  along  Kula  pipe  line  trail  in  dense  swampy 
jungle,  elev.  4200  ft.,  west  of  Olinda,  East  &Iaui ;  fruiting  October,  1910;  Rock 
DO.  8572 ;  flowering  May,  1911 ;  Rock  no.  8806,  Herbarium,  College  of  Hawaii. 
Cyanea  stictophylla  Rock  sp.  nov. 
Plant  2  m  high,  erect,  not  branching;  leaves  20-30  cm  long,  4-4.5  cm  wide,  linear 
lanceolate,  bluntly  acuminate  at  both  ends,  narrowing  into  a  petiole  of  2.5-3  cm,  filabrons 
above  and  evenly  punctate  with  glandular  points,  hirsute  underneath  especially  along 
the  midrib  and  veins,  with  an  undulate  or  irregularly  notched  margin,  peduncles  axillary  1-2.5 
em  long,  hirtellous,  bracteate  at  the  apex,  usually  5-flowered,  pedicels  hirtellous  T-15  mm 
long,  bibracteolate  below  the  middle;  calyx  green  puberulous.  ovarian  portion  ovoid,  caly- 
cine  lobes  triangular  about  2  mm   (flowers  unknown). 

Hawaii: — Mta.  of  Kaiholena,  in  rain  forest  southern  slopes  of  Mauua  Loa, 
Kau,  elevation  6000  ft.,  Jan.,  1912;  Rock  no.  10055,  shortly  after  flowering  with 
immature  fmita.     Type  in  Herbarium,  College  of  Hawaii.     The  plant  belongs 
to  the  group  to  which  Cyanea  pilosa  belongs,  to  which  it  is  related, 
Cyanea  aculeatiflora  Rock  sp.  nov. 

Plant  3-7  m  tall  single  stemmed  or  occasionally  branching  not  far  above  the  ground, 
covered  with  leaf-scars  especially  in  the  upper  half;  leaves  at  the  ends  of  erect  stems, 
large  40-611  cm  x  10-20  em,  thick'and  stiff,  dark  green  above,  lighter  underneath,  the  mid- 
rib as  well  as  the  15  cm  long  fleshy  petiole  muricate;  the  upper  side  muricate  at  the 
angles  of  the  veins,  densely  hispid  underneath;  inflorescence  muricate  throughout  with 
aculeate  tubercules;  arranged  in  cymes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  a  common  peduncle  of 
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■bout  n  em  witb  lar^e  folia.coiig  bracts  of  3-4  vm,  the  ultimate  pedicels  1  to  l.o  cm; 
rslyx  ol>loii|{,  '.:  cm  Iodk  tlic  oUoiik  liiier  murii-utc  lobes  2..i  rin  x  11.5  cm;  corolla  dark 
l>ur|ile,  curved,  muricate  with  yeiloiv  npiues,  the  lubes  bluiith  white,  a|>reailiD|i,  luuricate 
oil  the  outride;  HtHtiiius)  colunin  Klubroun.  |>ur[>le,  longer  thau  the  fi  cm  Ion);  tube,  of  tbe 
rorollii,  aiitherN  dnrk  |iur|>le.  K'Bl>rouK,  tlie  two  lower  |ieiiii'illatc;  style- thickeuing  townrdit 
the  shortly  two-lobed  hiniule  stigma;   fruit  imknowD. 

Maui : — Northwestern  slopes  of  llaleakala  in  dense  rain  forest  alonji  stream.s. 
or  swampy  fri^mitl,  tern-strial.  from  WaJkamoi  to  llonomanii  gorge,  elev.  4000 
ft.;  flowcriiifr  Sept.,  IDld,  Rock.  no.  751:1,  type  Herb.,  Board  of  Afrrieiilture 
&  Fon-stry,  T.  H.  It  grows  in  company  with  Vlermontia  arborcsceiis,  Cyanea 
lianiali flora,  Tctrapla.sandra,  etc..  The  young  plants  are  covered  with  spines 
throughout  while  the  trunk  of  old  ones  is  prickly  only  at  the  base. 
Cyanea  hamatiflora  Rock  s]).  n. 

I'laut  3-4  m  high,  unarmed,  glabrous,  erect  not  branchinf;;  leaves  broxdlj  lanceolate, 
somewhat  acute,  broadly  sensile  at  the  base  (tO-TO  cm  long,  10-14  cm  wide,  jmlieriilouj 
above,  iiulii'Hrent  underneath,  midrib  thick  fleidiy  red,  irrettularly  serrate  with  callous 
teeth;  Doners  on  short  peduncles  in  the  anils  of  the  leaves  under  which  they  are  hidden; 
bracts  lanceolate  aruminete  with  a  prominent  median  nerve,  pedicels  5.6  mm  with  linear 
lanceolate  bracteoles  at  their  base;  calyx  ovate,  green,  l.H  cm  x  6-7  mm,  lobes  of  irrefiiilBr 
length,  the  lower  two  usually  much  ehorter  than  the  remaining  three,  lanceolate,  obttise 
the  lower  12-14  mm,  the  upper  l.'iOS  mm  x  4  mm;  corolla  purplish  red,  unilabiate,  the 
dorsal  slit  extendinf;  more  than  one-third  of  its  length,  lobes  sharply  curved  at  the  apex 
only,  thick  in  texture  and  somewhat  hirsute,  staminal  column  glabrous,  anthers  sparingly 
hiHpid  along  the  sutures,  the  two  lower  ones  long  peoicillate.  The  whole  inflorescence 
exudes  a  very  viscid  resiDOUfi  substance  especially  when  with  young  flowerbuds,  which 
adhere  to  the  paper  in  the  Herbarium. 

Fruit  obovate- oblong  dark  purplihh-red  10-12  ribbed,  crowned  by  the  long  calycint 
lobes,  4  cm  long,  2..?  cm  wide,  purple  inside,  seeds  dark  brown,  shining. 

Maui: — Slopes  of  Mt.  llaleakala,  elev.  4000  ft.  in  dense  rain  forest,  between 
Waikamoi  and  Ilonomanu.  The  plant  is  conspicuom  by  its  broad  sessile  light 
green  leaves,  which  stand  out  horizontally.  It  grows  in  company  with  Cyanea 
acnlcali flora,  Vhrmoniia  arboresccns,  Cyrlandra  sp.,  Phyllostegia,  Stenogyne.  etc. 

Rock  n.  8.')14  flowering  Sept.,  1910;  type  in  Herbarium,  Board  of  Agrictdhirf 
&  Forestry,  T.  II. 

Cyanea  Gayana  Rock  sp.  nov. 
Trunk  ].5-3  id  high,  hardly  woody,  erect,  stem  smooth,  not  branching,  (only  when 
broken)  foliose  at  the  apex,  leaves  thick  fleshy,  lanceolate  oblong,  bluntly  acuminate, 
denticulate,  gradually  narrowing  into  a  margined  petiole  of  1  cm,  making  it  appear 
subsesslle,  the  lower  portion  entire,  dark  green  above  glabrous  or  puberulous,  veins  and 
midrib  bright  red  thick  fleshy,  lighter  underneath,  and  covered  with  grayish  ^ubo^ceuce; 
peduncles  thick  fleshy,  multi-bracteate  from  the  base,  hispid  strigose,  bearing  flowers 
from  half  its  length  to  the  apex;  pedicels  densely  hirsute  1-1.5  cm  long,  brscteate  at 
the  base;  calyx  dark,  hirsute  as  is  the  corolla,  tube  ovate^obconical,  6-S  mm,  the  lobes 
triangular  dentiform,  4  mm;  corolla,  suberecl  magenta-i*ed  with  darker  streaks,  3-4  cm 
long  bv  4  mm  wide,  the  dorsal  slit  extending  to  the  base;  staminal  column  glabrous  a? 
well  as'  the  anthers,  of  the  latter  the  two  lower  only  penieillate;  fruit  ovoid  of  a  glaucous 
color  about  2-1.5  (!)  cm  long,  crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth. 

Kauai : — Mountains  back  of  Wnimea,  woods  of  Kaholuamano,  elev.  4000  ft., 
along  streams  only,  near  Waialae  and  Waiakeatoha  on  the  high  plateau  in  com- 
pany with  numerous  other  Lohelioideae,  Kadua,  Cyrtandra.  Hillebrandia. 
ClermoHlia  Gaudichaudii,  etc.  Rock  n.  2463,  flowering  March  10.  1909,  and  n. 
Sept.,  1909,  fruiting,   (but  fruits  were  lost,  description  of  fruit  from  notes), 
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Rock,  1!)05,  tlowerbuds  Oct.  20,  1911.  Named  in  liutior  of  Mr.  Praucis  Gay  of 
Kauai  to  whom  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  extended  hospitality  on  Kauai, 
and  without  whose  aid  the  writer  would  have  been  unable  to  make  such  a 
thorough  botanical  survey  of  that  part  of  Kauai. 

Type  in  Herbarium,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  T.  H. 
Cyanea  livularis  Rock  s;).  ii. 
A  sbrub  4-5  :^m  high,  stem  simple  or  branching  at  the  base,  leaf  nborls  at  the  end 
of  the  tomuntose  branches;  leaves  linear  oblong  bluntly  acuminate  at  both  ends,  crenate 
or  serrate  with  eallous  teeth;  2l)-3D  cm  long,  by  3-S  era  wide;  pubescent  above,  densely 
velvety  tomentose  underneath,  and  pale;  on  toinentose  petioles  of  4-8  inches;  whole  in. 
florescence  tomeutose  including  the  blue  corolla;  peduncle  4-8  em  long,  naked  two-thirds 
of  its  length,  mnuy  flowered,  the  pedicels  1-1.5  cm.  bracts  linear  subulate;  calyx  dark 
purplish  green,  its  teeth  sharply  triangular,  corolla  3  cm  long,  light  pale  to  whitish  with 
dark  ultruinarinc  blue  streaks,  velvety  tomentose  with  short  white  hairlets.  the  dorsal 
slit  extending  one-third  its  length,  curved  with  a  knob  in  the  bnd  showing  the  termina- 
tion of  the  dorsal  slit,  lobes  short;  staminal  column  glabrous,  while,  anthers  bright  blue, 
slightly  pubescent  at  the  base,  only  the  two  lower  ones  penicillate,  stigmatjc  lobes  pubes- 
cent outside;  berry  dark  bluish-black,  globose  1-1.5  cm  in  diameter,  crowned  by  the  caly- 
cine  teeth,  seeds  whitish  large,  and  somewhat  minutely  wrinkled. 

Kauai: — i[ta.  above  Waimea  along  streamheds  at  the  high  plateau  only,  elev. 
4200  ft-  or  more.  The  banks  near  the  head  of  Waialae  stream  are  covered 
with  this  species  their  palm-like  stems  gracefully  waving  in  the  wind.  Also 
near  Waiakealoha  waterfalls  (Rock  no.  5365,  Waiakealoha,  Sept.,  1909, 
tiowering,  and  Waialea  stream;  Rock  no.  9010  flowering  and  fruiting 
Oct  15,  1911).  Abundant  in  company  with  Lobelia  liypohuca,  Cyanea 
Guyana,  etc. 

Cyanea  atra  Hbd.  var.  lobata  Rock  v.  nov. 
Erect  single  stemmed  with  suhentire  and  lobed  leaves,  petiole  muricate,  6-7  cm,  leavoB 
coriaceous,  when  not  lobed  the  margin  is  almost  fringed:  yr  lobed  iregnlarly  deeply  but 
)>ot  to  the  rhaehis;  tuberculate  above,  covered  with  an  olivaceous  tomentum  underneath; 
peduncle  longer  than  in  the  species,  3-4  em,  many  flowered  bracts  and  bractlets  as  in 
species;  pedicels  15-18  mm;  calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  species,  the  staminal  column  and 
anthers  glabrous. 

Maui: — Upper  ditch  trail  leading  from  Ukulele,  elevation  5000  ft.  to  Wai- 
kamoi  gulch  in  dense  rain  forest.     Only  few  plants  obser\-ed,  when  in  company 
with  Jlr.  L.  v.  Tempsky  of  Makawao,  (Rock  no,  8o37,  flowering  October,  1910). 
Clermontia  multiflora  var.  micrantha  Hbd. 
forma  montana  Rock  f.  n. 
A   shrub  2-3  in   high,  many  branched;   leaves  smaller  than,  in  the  variety,  thick   cori- 
aceous,  veins   and  denticulate   margins   pink   as   is   the  petiole;   flowers   somewhat   larger, 
pinkish-purple,  culyx  lobes  glabrous,  corolla  slightly  hirtellous,  peduncle  usually  2-flowered. 
l)erry  1.5  cm  or  more  long,  not  subglobose,  but  ovoid  oblong. 

Maui : — On  the  highest  ridge  leading  to  Puukukui,  West  JMaui  Mountains,  in 
swampy  forest  at  an  elevation  of  4600  ft.  Rock  and  Hammond,  flowering  and 
fniiting,  August.  1910,  no.  817!),  in  Herbarium,  College  of  Hawaii.  Differs 
from  var.  micrantha  in  the  two-flowered  peduncle  and  in  the  larger  ovoid-oblong 
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Clermontia  parviflora  (iaiul.  var.  calycina  Rock  ' 

A  hIidiIi:  Ichvi-h  hh  iti  the  KiiciirH  on  tioiiicwhut  loiifier  |ietiolea 
OD  a  |ipilu)irl(>,  mlyx  Mufn  Hiibulut 
uny,  puln-Hcvut. 

IlHwuii: — lli^li  plHtciUi  of  Kohala  Mt«.,  buck  of  Waimea  along  Alakahi  ditch 
trail.  cU'vatioii  4(KH)  ft.  (R(wk  no.  ■lim.  flowering  July  12.  1909). 

The  plant  Iihn  <l»"<'i(U-iUy  the  aspect  of  C,  parvifiora,  but  differs  from  it  in  its 
larniT  flower«  aiul  Nliort  eal.veiiie  lol«w. 

Clermontia  Gaudichaudii  IJbd. 
\'ar.  y  singuLiflora  Rock  v.  ii<)v. 


A   Hlirnh   l.f. 

■1  III   hiKli,  tflHlir 

lis  throiiiiho 

dark    prom  input 

flowpr«    roiiiewh 

nt   larner  » 

snthpni  xlHbroiiH 

the  lower  ones 

jienirillnte. 

□)()«   OD    lon)(   iwdipi 

Hawaii: — N'irt  tiiicoiiinion  on  the  northern  «lope  of  Manna  Kea,  Ifamakiia,  on 
trees,  usually  {'heinidciKtron  or  CitMrtium,  upper  forest  of  Paaiihan  \o.  1,  (Rock 
no.  :i2'>2.  Hnwerinp  June  1909). 

DilTers  from  the  spc'iea  in  its  single  flowers  and  lonp  pedicels. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  OF  INDIGENOUS  TREES. 

All  adopted  genera,  with  their  species,  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk,  while 
generic  synonyius  are  without  such.  All  plants  described  by  the  author  in  this 
book  as  new,  are  in  bold  type. 


•Acacia  Willd.  173 
Koa  Gray  173 
Koaia  Hbd.  177 
Agalma  Miq.  357 
•Alectryon  QaertD.  273 

maerococcua  Badlk.  277 
'AleuriteB  Forst.  255 

moluccana    (L.)    Willd. 
255 
'Alpbitonia   Seisaek.   2  So 

excelsa  Beis8.  2S5 
AMARANTAf:EAE  135 
ANACARDIACEAE    262 
'Aatidesma  L.  247 

X  K^nu  Hock  249 
plHtypbyllum    Mann  247 
pulvinatum  Hbd.  249 
Apionaema  Nutt.  447,  451 
APOCYNACEAE  407 
AQUIFOLIACEAE  263 
Aralia  L.  361 
ABALIACEAE  336 
"Artocarpus  Forst.  115 
incisa  Forst.  115 
Beythea  Eodl.  289 
•Bobea  Gaud.  437 
elatior  Gaud.  439 
var.   Uolokftlensla   Bock 

441 
Hookeri  Hbd.  441 
eandwicensie  Hbd.  443 
timoQoideg  Hbd.  445 
Boehnieria  Jncq.  123 
BOBRAGINACEAE  414 
'Broussaisia  Gaud,   151 
arguta  Ooud,    151 
pellncida  Gaud.  152 
Bninelia  Pers.  224 
Burneva   Cham,    et   Schl. 

430 
Byronia  Eadl.  265 
Ca«BaIpinia  L.  181 
CAE8ALP1N10IDEAE 

•Calophyllum  L.  309 
inophvlliim  L.  309 
Camirium  O.  Kt7«.  255 
CAMPANin^ACEAE   469 
Canthinm  Lam.  437 
CELASTRACKAE  267 
felaatrina  1  Wawra  273 
Celtid  L.  113 
Ceodes  Forat.  145 


Cerbera  L.  409 
'Charpentiera  Gaud.  135 

obovata  Gaud.  135 

'CbeirodendTon  Nutt.  359 

Qaudiehaudii     (DC.) 

Seem.  361 

platyphyllum  (H.  4  A.) 

Seem.  363 

Chomelia  f  sp.  Wawra  445 

Chomelia  t  Grav  443 

•Chryaophyllum  L.  380 

Polyneeicum  Hbd.  380 
•Cibotium  Kaulf.  89 
ChamiBsoi  Kaulf.  93 
MenzieBii  Hook.  91 
•Claoiylon  Jubb.  253 

EandwiceoBe    MnlL-Arg. 
£53 
'Clermantia  Gaud.  471 
arboresceuB      (Manu) 

Hbd.  483 
coerulea  Hbd.  485 
diepanomoTphft  Bock 

473 
Gaudichaudii    (Gaud.) 

Hbd.  479 
Gaudiohaudii    Hbd.   var, 
-fBliignlUlorkltock  512 
grandtflora  Gaud.  4T3 
HaloAkaluula  Ro«k  469 
Hawaiienais      (Hbd.) 

Rock  477 
Kohalaa  Rock  476 
leptocladft  Rock  477 
mutliflora      Hbd.       var. 
micrantha  Hbd,  forma 
montAiuBock  5tl 
□blongifolia   Gnad.   476 
"     '  Rock 


parviflora      Gaud      var. 
calyclna  Rock  511 

Paloana  Rock  4H3 

persicaefolia   Gaud.   475 

tuberculata  Forbes  4^.1 
OlormontU  gmiuliUM  471 
OiennontloideMi  473 
Cluaia  L.  215 
Coffea  L.  437,  447,  451 
'Colubrina  Bron([n.   281 

oppoBJtlfolia  Brontni.  383 
Colubrina  Fenzl.  2S5 
C0MPO81TAE  497 
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Connarua  t  Manu  210 
"Coproama  Forst.  457 
Qrayaua  Rock  461 
Eauaiensia   (Grav)   Hel- 
ler 463 
Id ngi folia   Gray  465 
montans  Hbd.  459 
pubens  Gray  463 
rbynchocarpa  Gray  459 
VontempakTl  Rock  461 
Waimaae  Wawra  465 
Coralladeadron   O.    Ktze. 
191 
•Cordia  L.  415 

Bubcordata  Lam.  415 
•Cryptoearya  B.  Br.   149 

Mannii  Hbd.  149 
Crotonoaa  243 
CRYPTOGAMIA  89 
*Cyanea  Gaud.  489 

wnla&tiflora   Hock  509 
arbarea  (Gray)  Hbd.  493 
atra    Hbd.    var.    lobkta 

Rock  511 
BlsbopU  Bock  TO,  509 
OaTMw  Bock  510 
limnuUflon  Rock  510 
leptoateg^ia  Gray  494 
piloaa  Gray 
var.  BondUiiA   Rock 

508 
var.  drasUoTft  Rock 

508 
var.  gl&bilfolU   Rock 

508 
var.  nUKacarpa   Rock 
509 
rlml&rla  Rock  511 
sUctophylla  Hock  509 
Cyauea  Gaud.  483 
CVATHEACEAE  89 
CyathodcB  Lab.  365 
Delissea    Gaud.    473,    479, 

483,  493 
Dick  BOD  iac   sp.  autt.  Hk., 

Bk.  89 
DTCOTYLEDONEAE   113 
Dipanai     Seem.    353,   355, 


357 


Diplor 


irpha   Meisan.   316- 


■Dodonaea  L.  278 

eriocarpa  Smith  SSI 
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viscosa  L.  278 
Dodooaea  ap.  Del  Cast  277 
'Draeaena  Vandelli  109 
Burea  Mann  109 
Draco  O,  Ktze.  109 
*Dubaatia  Gaud.  499 

laxa  H.  et  A.  vsr.  p«dl- 

calUta  Bock  501 
plantaginea  Oaud.  499 
EBENACEAE  393 
EbenUH  Hiern,  3B3,  395 
Edwardsia  SsliBb.  187 
ELAEOCABPACKAE    287 
■Elaeooarpus  L.  2S7 
bmduB  H.  &  A.  289 
EMBHYOPHYTA      A3I- 

PHONOGAMA  89 
EMBHYOPHYTA  SIPHO- 

NOGAMA  96 
EPACKIDACEAE  365 
•Erythrina  L.  189 

monospetma  Gaud.  191 
Esebweileria  Zipp.  351 
Eugenia  L.  321,  323 
'Euphorbia  L.  259 

lorifolia     (Gray)      Hbd. 
259 

var.  KraelUi  Bock  259 
Hockii  Forbes  261 
EUPHOBBIACEAE  243 
Eapluiibiea«  243 
Eupritcbardia     O.     Ktze. 
101,  103,  104 
•Eurya  Thunb.  308 

sandwicensia  Gray  308 
Eatetraplswndra  337 
Evodia  Forat,  215-237 
Fagara  L.  193-207 
FLACOURTIACEAE   311 
•Gardenia  EIIib  433 
Brighami  Mann  433 
Bemyi  Mann  435 
Oastonia  t  Gray  345 
GOODENIACEAE  494 
Gossypium  L.  305,  307 
■Gouldia  Gray  429 
axillaris  Wawra  431 
elongata  Heller  431 
Giiettardella  Cfaamp.  443 
GUTTIPEBAE  309 
Hedera  L.  331,  363 
Heptapleurum  f    Wawra 


Mai 


355, 


347 

HeptapleL 
357 

'HeB|ieromanDiB  Gray  505 
arborescene   Gray   507 

•Hibiseadelphua  Hock  297 
GiffardianiiB  Bock  297 
Hualalaiensis    Rock  301 
Wildcrianua  Bock  299 

•Hibiscua   L.   291 

ArnottianuB  Grav  293 
Kokio  Hbd.  295  ' 
tiliaceiiB  L.  293 
Waimeae  Heller  295 


HibiBCUB  L.  302,  307 
■Ilex  L.  265 

aandwicensia      (Endl.) 
Loea.  265 
laonaodra  auct  380 
Ixora  L,  437 
•Jambosa  DC.  319 

malaccensis  (L.)  P.  DC. 
321 
Jatropba  L.  255 
Kittelia  Heicbb.  4S9 
•Kokia  Lewt.  303 

drynarioides    (Seem.) 
Lewt.  307 

var.  lacceolata(Lewt.) 
Bock  307 
Bockii  Lewt.  305 
'Lsbordia  Gaud.  401 

membranacea  Mann  40.'i 
molokaiana   Baillou   403 
aesailia  Gray  406 
tiuifolia  Gray  406 
LAUBACEAE  149 
LEGUM1N08AB  173 
LILIACEAE  109 
Livistona  I  100,  101 
'Lobelia  L. 

Gaudichaudii     DC.     var. 
longlbract«ata   Rock 
78 
Lobelia  Endl.  475,  4T6 
Lobelia  Adans.  49.i,  497 
IiobeUoldeM  469 
LOGANIACEAE  401 
■Maba  J,  R.  &  G.  Forat  393 
Hillebrandii   Seem.  395 
eandwiccnaia  A.  DC.  393 
MacrochiluB   Preal.   489 
Mahoe  Hbd.  277 
MALVACEAE  291 
Melaleuca  L.  327 
Melicope   Forat.   23-5,   237, 
242 
'Metroaideros  Banka  325 
macropus  H.  &  A.  336 
polymorpba  Gaud.  325 
rogosa  Gray  335 
tremuloidea       (Heller) 
Bock  333 

var.  WoUlulM   Hock 
335 


96 
MOBAOEAK  114 
'Morinda  L.  467 
citrifolia  L.  467 
trimera  Hbd.  467 
MoTus  L.  114 
Myonima  Comm.  437 
MYOPOHACEAE  425 
•Myoporum    Banks   et    E 


Sandwicense  (DC.)  Gray 

427 
Myroxylon  Forat.  311-313 
MYBSINACEAE  367 
Myraiue   L.   368,  369,  370, 

375.  377,  379 
Myrsine  Levi.  392 
MYBTACE.\E  319 
Nania  Miq.  327-336 
'NMWftViua  Rock  243 

lAyllAiitboidM  Rock  245 
'Nothocestrum  Gray  417 
breviflorum  Gray  419 
latifolium  Gray  421 
longi folium  Gray  419 
aubcordatum  Mann  423 
Nothocnide  Blume  123 
NottLotetni^Aaajidia  3S7 
■Nototrichiom  Hbd.  139 
aandwicense  Hbd.  141 
NYCTAGINACEAE  143 
Obbea  Hook.  445 
'Ocbrosia  Juss.  413 
compta  K.  Scb.  414 
aandwieensis  Gray  413 
Oehrosia  DC.  409 
Olsa  L.  397 
OLEACEAE  397 
OreodapbneT  Mann  149 
nthuB  Lour.  397 


(Gray) 


Knobl.  397 
PALMAE  9B 
Panaxl  DC.  361,  363 
PANDANACKAE  96 
'Pandauua  L.  96 

odoratiseimus  L.  97 
PaplUonfttaA  173 
Paritium   A.   St.-Hil.   293 
Pavetta  L.  437 
•Pelea  Gray  211 
enieata  Mann  229 
auriculae  folia   Grav   219 
BkUonl  Bock  228  ' 
barbigera    (Gray)    Hbd, 


235 

cluaiaefoli 


olia  Gray  21 
(Gray)  Hbd. 


215 


425 


var.  racamillon  Rock 
241 
Oook«uu  Rock   216 
elliptica  Hbd  237 
Fauriei  Wvl.  216 
kauaiensis  Mann  225 
Knudaenii  Hbd.  235 
macropua  Hbd.  227 
microearpa  ITeller  220 
molokaieuais  Hbd.  227 
muttiflora  Rock  233 
orbicularis  Hbd.  224 
paandouUskta  Rock  227 
rotundifolia  Gray  226 
aandwiceoRia  Gray  224 
sapotaefolia  Mann  217 

var.  dumoM  Rock  218 
voleanicB  Gray  221 
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Uanoldw.   Bock 
3 
montaiu     Bock 


var.    temtliumi    Rock 
223 
WaialeBlae  Wnwra  218 
Wawruuu  Bock  231 
Zohllmicknerl  Bock  231 
PerlariuB  O.  Etze.  123 
•Perrottetia  H.  B.  K.  287 
eandwicensis  Gray  267 
Pli71Utltli«ao  243 
Pinonia  Gaud.  S9 
■Pipturus  Wed'l.  123 
albidus  Gray  123 
*Pisonia  Plum.  143 
inermiB  PorBt.  147 
BaadnieeDsis  Hbd.  145 
iimbellifera     (Forst,) 
Seem.  145 
PITTOSPORACRAE  153 
'Pittoaporum  Banka.  153 
acuminatum   Mann   155 
cauliflorum  Mann  159 
eonfertiflorura  Gray  171 
Gayaatun  Rock  166 
var.  WalalMU*  Bock 
188 
glabrum  H.  et  A.   155 
glomeratum  Hbd.  157 
Hawaiienae  Hbd.  169 
Hosmeri  Bock  161 

var.  longlfoUaPl  Bock 
163 
ineigne  Hbd.  169 
Kauaiense  Hbd.  171 
apathulatum  Mann  157 
term  inalio  ides     Planch. 
159 
"PlantaRO  h. 

pachTphylla  var.  ^bil- 
folla  Bock  77 
•PlatydoBma  Mann  241 
camp.tnulatum  Mann  241 
vflr.    1    mneropli.vllam 
Hbd.    forma    coil»- 
ceum  Rock  243 
var.    BSSBiUfolU   Rock 
243 
Platvdesma  Hbd.  219 
•Plectronia  L.  437 

odoratn    (Forst.)    F.    v 
M.  437 
Polycoelium  A.  DC.  427 
Pomaderris  Liabill.  285 
•Pritchardia    Seem,    et    H. 
Wendl.   99 
arecina  Becc.  107 
eriophora  Bece,  105 
erioatachia  Becc.  107 
Gaudichnudii  H.  Wendl 

100 
Hillebrandi  Becc.  103 
lanifcera  Berc.  103 
Martii  H.  Wendl.  101 


minor  Becc.  104 

remota  Becc.  104 
Bockiana  Becc.  105 
'PgeadomorUB  Bureau   114 
Brunontana      (Endt.) 
Bureau  114 
Psilotricliium  Blume.  141 
•Paychotria  L.  455 

grandlQora  Mann  457 
hexandra  Mann  455 
hirta     (Wawra)     Heller 
457 
•Pteralyxia  K.  Seh.  407 
macrocarpa    (Hbd.)    K. 
Sch.  407 
•Pterotropia  Hbd.  353 

dipyrena    (Mann)    Hbd. 
357 


357 
Ptilotus  B.  Br.  141 
Bademachia  Steudl.  115 

*Baillardia  Gaud.  501 
arborea  Gray  503 
Menztesii  Gray  505 
Btruthioloidea  Gray  503 
'Bauwoiaa  L.  409 

saDdwicensia  A.  DC.  409 
■BeynoldBia  Gray  351 

sandwicensis  Gray  351 
BHAMNACEAB  281 
Rhamnus  L.  285 
•Rhus  L.  262 

aemialata      Murr.      var. 
aandwicenaia  Engl.  262 
Bhytidotus  Hook  f.  441 
BUBIACEAB  429 
BUTACEAE  192 
SANTALACEAE  126 
■Santalum  L   126 

ellipticum  Gaud,  131 
Freycinetianum      Gaud. 


127 

M.     I. 

129 


Lanaionse    Rock 


Haleakalae  Hbd.  133 
pyrularium  Gray  133 
SAPINDACEAE  269 
"Sapindus  L.  271 

Oahuensis  Hbd.  273 
saponaria  L.  271 
Sapota  Gacrtn.  383,  390 
8APOTACEAE  380 
SAXIFRAGACEAE  151 
Sideroxylon  L.  381 
auahiensu  Rock  387 
var.    anrantlnm   Rock 
301 


apathulatum  Hbd.  391 


var.     fi     denaifloram 

Hbd.  392 
var,    molokalmiM 
(Uvl.)    Rock  392 
*Scaevola  L.  4B4 

Chamissuniana  Gaud.  495 
glabra  H.  et  A.  495 
procera  Hbd.  497 
80LANACEAE  417 
'Solanum  I.    423 

Oart«nanimi  Rock  423 
'Sophora  L.  185 

chrysophylla  Seem,   187 
Sponia  Con:m.  113 
•Straus  si  a  Gray  445 
Fauriei  LSvl.  449 
hawaiienais  Gray  451 
HlUebraudU  Bock  453 


Rock  455 
kaduana    {Ch.    et    Scb.) 

Gray  447 
leptocarpa  Hbd.  449 
longiBalma  Rock  447 
Mariniaoa  (Ch.  et  Sch.) 

Gray  451 
oncocarpa  Hbd.  448 
var.     BCOiiac«a     Boek 

449 
var.  snbcordata  Bock 
446 
'Styphelia  3oI.  365 

Grayana      (Stschegl.) 

Rock  366 
tameiameia  F.  Muel.  365 
•Suttonia  367 

FcrnHeei  Mez.  370 
Hillebracdii  Mez.  373 
var.  emarKlnata  Bock 

Kauajeosia  (Hbd.)  Mez. 


389 

var.  eonaceft  Rock  369 
Ian  ceo  lata       (Wawra) 

Bock  379 
Lessertiana      (A.      DC.) 

Mez.  375 
Sandwicenais    (A.    DC.) 
Mez.  377 

var.       apodocarpa 
(L^vl.)   Rock   379 
■pathnlatft  Rock  370 
TOlcanica  Bock  371 

var.  lavanun  Rock  371 
WawrapG   Mez.  388 
Suttonia  Lfivl    392 
•Syzygium  Gaertn.  323 
aandwicenae       (Gray) 
Ndz.  323 
Telopia  Sol.  255 
Tenninckia  495 
Ternatrociuiopaia  Tlrb.  308 
•Tetraplasandra  Gray  337 
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Hawaiiensis  Gray  339 

ULMACEAE  113                   i 

Kaalae     (Hbd.)     Hams 

•Urera  Gaud.  119 

209 

345 

Kaalae  Wawra  123             ! 

var.  7  Hbd.  210 

Lanaiensit  Roek  343 

Sandviffnaia  Wedd.   119 

Lydsatei   (Hbd.)  HarmB 

hawaiienae  Hbd.   195 

343 

123 

var.    dtriodwi    Rock 

meiandra  (Hbd.)  Harms 

UBTICACEAE  117                  : 

197 

347 

Vallesia  Ruiz  et  Pav.  407      1 

var.  vclQtliionim  Rock 

Oahuensia  (Gray)  Harms 

Villebronea  Gaud,  llfl 

1S7 

345 

WaabinBtonia    H.    Wendl. 

Eaoaiense   Grav   199 

Waiaiealae  Rock  341 

101,  ins,  104 

Mauiense  Mann  203 

Waimeae  Wawra  339 

'Wikatroemia  Endl.  316 

forma  gUbmin  Rock 

THEACEAE  307 

fureata  (Hbd.)  Rock  319    I 

203 

■Theapesia  Corr.   302 

oahuenBis    (Gray)    Rock    [ 

var.  aacttps  Rock   205 

populnea  (L.)  Corr.  302 

316 

THYMELAEACEAE  315 

sandwiceDsiB  Meian.  317    1 

Hock  207 

Timonius  DC.  439 

■Xanthoxylum  L.  192                1 

var.  ngidnm  Rock  205 

Toxicodendron  L.  202 

BHuttlannm  Rock  201        i 

Oahuense  Hbd.  193 

•Trema  Lour.  113 

dipetaluir   Mann  207 

•XvloBma  Forat.  311 

amboineuais  Blume  113 

var.     gMnlnlcanmni 

HawaiienBe  Seem.  311 

Triplaeandra  Seem.  337 

Kock  209                        1 

Hillebraadii  Wawra  313 
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INDBX  TO  THE  HAWAIIAN  AND  ENGLISH  NAMES  OF  TREES. 


Aalii  Kumakua... 
'  ■      kumakani    . . 
Jawa   tma  kukvi. 
Ae...l9Z,  195,  197 

....   278 
....   281 
....   161 
199,  203 

Ahakea..  .43S.  441 

443,  445 

Aiea 265,  419 

Akia 316, 

421,  423 
317,  319 

Alaa    

383,  387 

Alani 215 

Alaniwai   

221,  224 

....    218 

Aulu   145,  273,  383 

Breadfrvit  lib 

Haa   247,  249 

Bahaau^amanu   .. 
Hahalva    

....    4T9 
....   491 

Halapepe   

....   109 

Hau  tHaJ>iti'i...297 

299,  301 

...1B3,  195,  197 

199,  203 

...155,  157,  159 

169,  171 

lliaU 127 

131,  133 

Eajnukahala    .... 

Kamani    

Kanairau    

Kauila   

Kauila  mahu   

403,  40.^ 

309 

....    151 
283,  285 
361 

Kaalu  ..." 273,383,  407 

Kawaa  210,  265,  366 

Kea    181 

Keahi    380 

Koa  1T3 

Koa  oha  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  177 

Koaia    17T 

Koi    463 

Kokio   301 

Kokio  via    295 

Kokio  keokeo   393,  295 

Koko  259,  261 

Eolea 

...370,  371,  373,  375,  379 

Kolea   lavlii 377 

Kopiko... 446,  449,  451,  453 

Kopiko  kca 447 

Kopiko  via 451 

Sou  415 

Kvkaimoa    220 

Kvkai   255 

Kvlni 141 

Lama   393 

Lapalapa  303 

Lauhala 97 

Lehua   325 

Lehua  ahihi   333 

Lehua  papa   335 

Lonomea  273 

r,ouJu...lOO,  101,  103, 

104,  105,  107 

Mahoe    277 

Maiele   368 

Mamake    123 

Mamaki    123 

Mamani   187 

Mantle   271 

Manena  237 

ManoTto    431 

Maua   311,  313 

Mehame    249 

Milo    302 

Mokihana    229 

Moantain  Apple  321 

Naenae   499,  503,  505 

Naio   427 

Nanu   434 


Nau   433,  434 

Naitpaka   495 

Natipaka  tuohiwi.  ..495,  497 

iieleau   262 

Neneleav    282 

Wont   467 

Noni  kuahiv.'i 487 

O'a   285 

Ohawai    476,  483 

Ohe   339,  351 

Ohe  kitoola   339 

Ohe  kakuluaeo   351 

Ohe  makai   351 

Ohe  viaaka   345 

Ohe  Ohe  357 

Ohio    321 

Ohio  ai   321 

Ohio   ha    32H 

Ohia   lehua    325,  331 

Olapa    361 

Olena     465 

Olomea    267 

Olopua     397 

Opuhe    119 

Paihi    323 

Papahekili    155 

Papala    135 

Papala  kepau 145,  147 

Pilo 459,  461,  463,  465 

Pilo  kea    241 

Pilo   uta   225 

Poota    253 

Pva   397 

Pvahanui    151,  152 

PwOieauv    365 

PuaTianahonua    423 

Pahala    97 

Pvkeaae    365 

Sandalwood    127 

Screw-pine    97 

Uahea   pcle    235 

Vhiuhi    181 

Dlu    115 

Waimea    267 

Wanini 308 

Walahee    437 
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ERRATA. 

Page  76,  line  28,  and  page  79,  line  15,  for  Styphelia  imbricata  read  Styphelia 

Grayana. 
Page  97,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  Gynopogon  olh-iformis  read  Alyxia  oHvacformis. 
Pages  160,  162,  163,  for  longifolia  read  longifolium. 
Page  191,  line  10,  for  monosperum  read  monospermum. 
Page  225,  line  10,  for  Waileale  read  Waialeale. 
Page  231,  line  7,  for  Wawreana  read  Wawraeana, 

Page  242,  line  7  from  bottom,  and  page  243,  line  5,  should  read  macrophyllum. 
Page  242,  line  9  from  bottom,  should  read  pallidum. 
Page  243,  line  13,  for  sessiHfoHa  read  sessilifolium. 
Page  252,  for  Mehane  read  Mehame. 

Page  285,  lines  36  and  38,  for  Zizphoides  read  Zizyphoides. 
Page  295,  fines  19  and  35,  for  Kokia  read  Kak'io. 
Page  347,  line  35,  for  8  read  t. 
Page  366,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  Olelo  read  Oliclo. 
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